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** Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YQQA 

By vSwami VivekanaxVdv 


The greatest teacher of Vedanta Philo- 
sophy was Saukaracharya. By solid 
reasoning he extracted from the Vedas 
.he truths of Vedanta, and on them built 
p the wonderful system of Jnilna, that 
i'\ taught in his commentaries. He uni- 
lied all the conflicting descriptions of 
ilrahman and showed that there is only 
One Infinite Reality. He showed, too, 
that as man can only travel slowly on 
the upward road, all the varied pre- 
sentations are needed to suit his varying 
i^pacity. We find something akin to 
this in the teachings of Jesus, which he 
evidently adapted to the different 
abilities among his hearers. First he 
taught them of a Father in heaven to 
pray to Him. Next he rose a step 
higher and told them, “I am the vine, 
you are the branches,** and lastly he 
gave them the highest truth: and 

my Fatner are one,** and “The kingdom 
M heaven is within you.** Sankara 
tgugbt that three things were 
&e great gifts of God: 1. Human 
jody^ 2. Thirst after God> 3. A 
w)iiO can show us the light. 


When these three great gifts are ours, 
we may know that our redemption is 
at hand. Only knowledge can free and 
save us, but with knowledge must go 
virtue. 

The essence of Vedanta is that there 
is but Otic Being and that every soul 
is that Being in full, not a part of that 
Being. All the sun is reflected in each 
dew drop. Appearing in time, space 
and causality, this Being is man, as we 
know him, but behind all appearance 
is the One Reality. Unselfishness is 
the denial of the lower or apparent self. 
We have to free ourselves from this 
miserable dream, that we are these 
bodies. We must know the truth, “I 
am He.** We are not drops to fall 
into the ocean and be lost ; each one 
is the whole, infinite ocean, and will 
know it when released from the fetters 
of illusion. Infinity cannot be divided, 
the “One without a second** can have 
no second, all is that One. This know- 
ledge will come to all, but we should 
struggle to attain it now, because until 
we have it, wc Cannot really give man- 
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all the struggles of his stormy soul. 
The present and the past, the East and 
the West, dream and action there 
delivered assault. He knew too much, 
he could do too much, to win harmony 
at the expense of renouncing any part 
of his nature, any part of the whole 
truth. And the synthesis of the great 
opposing factions took years of struggle, 
wherein his heroism was consumed with 
his life. Battle and Life were synonyms 
in his case.* Very few days made up 
his allotted span. Sixteen years from 


Ramakrishna’s death to that of the great 
disciple. . . A flash ! It was less than 
forty years before the athlete was 
stretched on his funeral pyre. . . . 

But the fire of that pyre still burns. 
And like the Phoenix of old, from his 
ashes the conscience of India — the magic 
bird — ^has risen — faith in its unity and 
in the Great Message, which from the 
time of the Vedas broods over the dream- 
ing spirit of a millenary people, and 
which it holds in ward for the rest of 
humanity. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: THE INNER MAN 

By the Editor 


I 

, When there is a flood, it covers a 
^ide area and we see only a vast expanse 
of water. But when the flood subsides, 
i!t leaves behind many pools and ditches, 
each of them feeling its existence as 
sjeparate from others, totally oblivious 
ci^f the fact that they all belonged to 
tpe same flood waters. In the same way 
when a prophet comes he inundates 
tfie country with spiritual and religious 
fervour. But after his passing away 
ejnsues quarrel and discussion as to what 
hie had actually said and meant. His 
teachings are discussed piecemeal and 
found sometimes one contradicting the 
ofeher, and his followers and admirers 
are bewildered. This is the reason why 
ttiere are so many schisms in every 
religious order — why though a prophet 
Qomes to bring unity and peace on 
earth, after some years of his passing 
away, in his very name there are so 
many fighting parties. The prophet 
perhaps said a simple thing which went 
Straight to the heart of even his 
simplest disciple ; but afterwards big 
philosophy is built upon that and furious 

* IMd he not define life as *'the tendency of 
the unfoldment and development of a being 
under dbrcumstances tending to press it 

' (Anril |891 : Interviews with the Maharajah 

M Ki^.) 


discussions begin as to what he really 
meant. Jesus did not say anything very 
difficult to understand (though hard to 
practise), but see, how many schools 
of Christianity are in the world to-day 
and how much bloodshed and persecu- 
tion have tainted the pages of its history; 
and all that for finding out the correct 
interpretation of the teachings of Jesus. 
If Buddha emphasised anything more 
than all others, it was the practice of 
religion instead of wasting breath over 
learned discussions on tenets. Yet most 
abstruse metaphysics have been built 
in his name after he was gone, one 
school differing from another as day 
from night, and quite bewildering to 
those who want to find some light there- 
from for the growth of religious life. 

This has been the case with the 
teachings of almost all the prophets in 
the world, and we cannot say that those 
of Swami Vivekananda will escape this 
fate. Already conflicting thoughts have 
arisen as to what was the essence of 
the teachings of the patriot-saint of 
modern India. Was the patriot or the 
saint stronger in him ? Which was 
more prominent in him — ^the love of the 
country or the love of religion ? Swami 
Vivekananda talked on so many sub- 
jects. How to find out the connecting 
link among them? He talked on Jndna, 
Bhakti, Karma^ each time throwing the 
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weight of his whole personality on the 
subject under discussion, ^\/hich was 
nearest to his heart? In fact, Swami 
Vivekananda with his complex person- 
ality has been an enigma to many. So, 
many have to rest contented with simply 
one or another aspect of his character. 
Some find in Swami Vivekananda only 
a patriot — they are altogether blind to 
the religious side of his character. 
Others see in him only a religious 
teacher — Swami Vivekananda’s work, 
mission and organisation have not much 
charm for them. Swami Vivekananda 
was a breaker of bondage — why then the 
bondage of work again? Some look to 
the teachings of Swami Vivekananda 
in support of their scheme of social 
reform, while others like that great soul 
because of his love for the poor and his 
generous heart which could encompass 
within it the whole of humanity, for 
wherever people suffered — the sinner, 
the miserable, the weak, the oppressed — 
all could be sure of sympathy from him. 

The reason why there is so much 
difference of opinions about the teach- 
ings of any prophet is that we see his 
teachings piecemeal according to our 
individual capacities and temperaments, 
and as disconnected from the life from 
which those teachings emanated. In 
God all contradictions meet. This is 
true to a certain extent also of the lives 
of prophets. Some blind men narrated 
what an elephant was like. They 
torched the body of the elephant and 
each described the part that he felt to 
be the elephant itself. Now each of 
them was perhaps right in a way, but 
the elephant was more than what they 
described. Each describes the teachings 
of a prophet in his own way — his 
sincerity cannot be questioned — ^but the 
teacher is more than what we can see 
him through his teachings. So to under- 
stand the teachings of a prophet, we 
should understand his life first. 

The case of the Swami Vivekananda 
is not exceptional. To get at the 
essence of his teachings, we must see 
them in relation to the life he lived, 
with reference to the forces that went 


to build up Vivekananda as he was. 
For this we should thoroughly study the 
formative period of his life and get our- 
selves acquainted with the struggles he 
underwent and the hopes and fears that 
throbbed in his heart during his early 
life. 


II 

Swami Vivekananda was nurtured in 
a deep religious atmosphere at home. 
His grandfather gave up the world to 
become a Sannydsin and the memory of 
that must have greatly influenced the 
life of those who were left behind. His 
father was also a pious man and well- 
known for his generous heart. His 
charity would not wait for discrimina- 
tion and his life was largely marked by 
indifference to worldly things. He was 
greatly devoted to the reading of thp 
Bible and the poems of the Sufi podt 
Hafiz. His mother was also of a deeply 
devotional nature : it was her faith ip 
God, which sustained her when tli(e 
family afterwards suffered from a great 
reversal of fortune. 

From early boyhood Narcndranat' i 
(Swami Vivekananda as he was know i 
before he left the world) was given t ^ 
meditation. Even when four or five 
years of age he would sometimes medi - 
tate for long hours before one or another 
image of God. When he was angry, tli e 
utterance of the name of Shiva by a 
bystander was sure to pacify him. Whe)n 
on the threshold of youth, two parallel 
visions would appear before hi^i 
night after night for a long time. Oi^e 
was that of great prosperity anfl 
immense wealth by which one become|s 
greatly influential in the society; th;e 
other was that of a Sannydsin who give? 
up everything and roams about in search 
of God clad only in a loin-cIotl|L* 
Swami Vivekananda said that therip 
would thus be a conflict between these 
two visions, and on every occasion, 
the vision of the latter, namely, that of 
a Sannydsin, would overpower his soulj 
before he fell unconscious in sleep^ 
Prom this time he would think that th^< 
consummation of human life was the] 
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realisation of God, and this was the 
undercurrent of all his mental struggles 
till he found lasting peace from the Man 
of Dakshincswar. 

In the college days the study of 
Western philosophy for a time disturbed 
the equilibrium of his belief, and he 
was seized with a doubt if there was 
God at all, and if He existed, why He 
could not be realised. The mere study 
of books could not satisfy his thirst of 
religion — he would discuss the problem 
threadbare with many of his associates 
and persons who were likely to throw 
better light on his difficulties. Those 
were the days of terrible struggle. One 
day he ran frenzied to Devendranath 
Tagore, the most respected figure of the 
then Brahmo Sam^j and straight put to 
him the question : “Sir, have you seen 
God ?** He was eager to see a man who 
could talk of God not from a second or 
third-hand information, but from direct 
experience. And at last he found a man 
who was more than ready to take up 
his challenge and said : “Not only can 
God be seen, but I can help you to 
realise Him.** 

From the time Sri Ramakrishna saw 
Narendranath, he perceived the latter*s 
great spiritual potentiality. Afterwards 
Sri Ramakrishna would compare Naren- 
dranath to the Homd bird said to be 
described in the Vedas. These birds 
come to life as the eggs laid by their 
mothers in the high sky fall towards 
the earth, but before they reach the 
ground, they fly back from earth to 
their mother in the high empyrean. 
Similar was the case of Narendranath. 
Trailing clouds of glory he came from 
God and untouched by any worldliness 
he went back to Him. 

Even Narendranath*s spiritual life was 
not built by any sudden magic stroke. 
He had to pay dearly for his spiritual 
realisations. But great as he was, he 
conquered all difficulties. After the 
death of his father, the prosperous 
family of Narendranath at once fell into 
a crushing poverty and they were 
literally face to face with starvation. A 
youngman of parts like Narendranath 


could not secure any paltry job to keep 
the wolf from the door — such was the 
irony of fate. But here Narendranath *s 
love for God was put to acid test. Even 
under such trying circumstances he 
could not pray to God for any worldly 
thing. When sent by Sri Ramakrishna 
to the temple of Kali to pray to the 
Mother for saving the family from 
IK)verty, Narendranath returned after 
praying for sometime and said that he 
could not ask any worldly thing of the 
Mother, but prayed only for devotion. 
This brightened up the face of Sri 
Ramakrishna with a profound joy. On 
another occasion Sri Ramakrishna 
offered Swami Vivekananda some super- 
natux“al powers, but they were sternly 
rejected by the latter as being no help 
to the realisation of Truth. Swami 
Vivekananda had to pass through many 
fiery ordeals before he realised the 
Highest Truth in life. Even after the 
passing away of Sri Ramakrishna Swami 
Vivekananda underwent severe tapasyd 
in the monastery at Baranagore and 
other places. His idea was to be more 
and more absorbed in the meditation 
of God. 

HI 

But Swami Vivekananda was not to 
lose himself absolutely in the divine 
contemplation — ^lie.had also other duties 
to perform. One day asked by Sri 
Ramakrishna as to what w^ould be the 
greatest joy of his life, Swami Viveka- 
nanda replied that it was to be immersed 
in Samddhi, Sri Ramakrishna cried fie 
upon him and remarked that he had con- 
sidered him to be of a nobler stuff. He 
was to shoulder the burden of innumer- 
able struggling souls wearied of life and 
not to look to any personal end. This 
was perhaps the tragedy of Swami 
Vivekananda*s life — if it can be call^ 
a tragedy at all— as found in the inner 
conflict in his latter days. 

Gradually the teacher in Swami 
Vivekananda began to grow and even 
in his wandering days when he care- 
fully sought to obliterate himself he was 
found to be a dynamic apostle of 
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Hinduism and Hindu culture. True he 
talked on all subjects dealing with 
various phases of the Indian problem, 
.wherever he was engaged in conversa- 
tion, but it was the role of a religious 
teacher that was most prominent in him. 
He impressed the people first as a 
Satiny dsin^ then as anything else. Once 
in the court of the Raja of Ramnad 
when he was challenged by some Pundits 
in course of a debate, he boldly said : 
“I have realised the Absolute in the 
superconscious state. I am the proof 
of the Vedas !** Again in Madras when 
he was assailed with the question how 
he could possibly reconcile the philo- 
sophical creeds of the Dvaiia, the 
Visistddvaiia and the A dvaiia, which 
could not be done even by great 
Achdryas like Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva and others, he coolly said : 
“Because it was left for me to do it ! 
Because I was born to show this to the 
world. “ 

Swami Vivekananda was more an 
awakener of soul than a religious teacher 
who is contented with merely giving a 
message. A new message he had 
certainly to give, but while giving the 
message he could send with it a power 
to transmute lives. An obscure monk 
from a heathen land, it is true, astound- 
ed the audience in the famous Parlia- 
ment of Religions by his able advocacy 
of the cause of Hinduism, and this may 
be an important event in the religious 
history of the world. But Swami 
Vivekananda is more reverentially re- 
membered by those of his American 
audience, who came in close touch with 
him. For, his very presence worked in 
the disciples changes unawares, and his 
mere wish was sufficient to dispel the 
darkness of lives. It was with reference 
to this that the Sister Nivedita said : 
“One's whole attitude of things was 
reversed ; one took fire, as it were, with 
a given idea; or one suddenly found that 
a whole habit of thought had left one, 
and a new outlook grown up in its place, 
without the interchange of a single word 
on the subject. It seemed as if a thing 
bad passed beyond the realm of dis- 


cussion, and knowledge had grown by 
the mere fact of nearness to him. It 
was in this way that questions of taste 
and value became different. It was in 
this way that the longing for renuncia- 
tion was lighted, like a devouring flame, 
in the hearts of those about him.“ 
Himself become free, he was a breaker 
of bondage wherever he went. “Here 
and there he came forth with a message 
to the society, but his gurubhdis and 
disciples always think of him as the 
monk of monks, the man of Realisation, 
the Awakener of souls, the complement 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the bearer of 
the Message of his Master, which is the 
Message of India and Sanatan Dharma, 
to herself and to the rest of the world.** 

IV 

But how is it that this important 
element in the character of Swami 
Vivekananda is ignored by many while 
valuing and accepting his solutions of 
the Indian problems ? It cannot be 
gainsaid that Swami Vivekananda as a 
patriot has got a wider circle of admirers 
than as a saint. This is simply because 
of the general weariness of and distaste 
for religion, that have come over the 
world, and even India, forming a part 
of the w’orld, has not been spared. 

,Those who are averse to religion says 
that religion has done more harm to 
society and mankind than good. Religion 
has suppressed reason and has ever 
been opposed to progress. It has made 
men less self-reliant and more other- 
worldly. Religion has been the source 
of inhuman bloodshed and persecution 
in the world and has disturbed its peace 
more than anything else. And they 
are determined to leave religion, God, 
etc., severely alone. Apart from the 
validity of the issues raised, it can be 
said that to deny religion altogether is 
to deny the entire religious experience 
of the past. Thousands may be 
irreligious in the name of religion, but 
has not the world seen persons who 
have been the salt of the earth and 
blessings unto mankind ? 
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In Swami Vivekananda religion found 
a new definition and it covered a wider 
ground. According to him, religion is 
the end of all activities in which man 
employs himself. What is that which 
a man wants? What is that in terms 
of which every other desire of man can 
be evaluated ? Swami Vivekananda 
would say that after close analysis it 
would be found to be freedom. It is 
the lure of freedom that impels a robber 
to commit robbery, a scientist to explore 
the domains of nature and a saint to 
dive deep within himself leaving every- 
thing aside. Man does not like to be 
in any bondage or shackle, to be de- 
pendent on anything whatsoever. So 
he is restles to be free. And conscious- 
ly and unconsciously he is struggling to 
reach that goal. ^‘To be more free is 
the goal of all our efforts,** said the 
Swami and he defined God as the 
‘'embodiment of freedom.** Now, how 
can we be perfectly free? It is by the 
knowledge of the Self. By knowing 
himself a man will tower above all 
things in the universe, for the mine of 
infinite strength and infinite knowledge 
lies hidden within him. “Each soul is 
potentially divine,** he would say. 
“The goal is to manifest the Divine 
within by controlling nature, external 
and internal. . . . This is the whole of 
religion. Doctrines or dogmas, or 
rituals or books, or temples or forms 
are but secondary details.** To him 
religion was not synonymous with 
mystery-mongering, and to be religious, 
according to him, man needed not to 
look to the vaulted blue in mortal fear. 
He did not speak of “imps** or “astrals** 
and would talk of nothing but strength. 
To him strength was religion and what- 
ever begot weakness was ir religion. 

Now, if every one is potentially 
divine, if God is all-pervasive, all our 
actions become worship. We need not 
seek God only in temples and caves, but 
we can as well see Him in the work-a- 
day world. If we be Atman, we are to 
assert that in all our activities, in every 
moment of our life. The greatest con- 
tribution of the Swam! Vivekananda to 


the modern thought will be his con- 
ception of the practical Vedanta. If 
even a shoe-maker does his work in 
right spirit he can realise God, much, 
more quickly than a so-called religious 
man who lives a hypocritical life. His 
whole ambition was to bring the highest 
truths of religion out from closets and 
caves to the open world for the benefit 
of all. “For, if a religion cannot help 
man wherever he may be, where he 
stands, it is not qf much use; it will 
remain only a theory for the chosen 
few.** It was this practical aspect ot 
religion as preached by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, which drew round him all kinds 
of people and made him .the idol even 
of those who were not purely religious 
in the orthodox sense. This also ex- 
plains why people want to see him 
piecemeal — some as a patriot and others 
as a social reformer and so on. 

But the fact that Swami Vivekananda 
w’as a Sannydsin par excellence, an all- 
renouncing monk, does not in any way 
belittle his importance as a great lover 
of India. For it is a fact that he loved 
India intensely, most intensely. Even 
a man of realisation cannot set aside 
all the demands of the physical body, 
and no wonder that Swami Viveka- 
nanda could not deny the demands of 
his country. His love for India was 
so very great that at times it over- 
powered all other sides of his nature. 
The luxuries of his American life were 
a torture to him, because India was 
steeped in poverty, and he passed 
sleepless nights in America when the 
news of a famine reached him from 
India. At times he would grow fran- 
tic, to the astonishment of his Western 
followers, thinking or talking of the 
sufferings of India. It W’as the echo 
erf his personal experience when he 
said addressing all would-be workers fpr 
the cause of India : “Does it (the hard 
condition of India) make you restless? 
Does it make you sleepless? Has it 
gone into your blood, coursing through 
your veins, becoming consonant with 
your heart-beats? Has it made you 
almost mad? Are you seized with that 
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one idea of the misery and niin^ and 
have you forgotten all about your 
name, your fame, your dear ones, 
your property, even your own bodies? 
Have you done that? This is the first 
step to become a patriot, the very first 
step.** 

V 

But behind all his patriotism, deep 
down there was the religious motive. 
For to him India was synon 5 mious with 
the spirit of religion. “If India is to 
die/* he said, “religion will be wiped 
off from the face of the earth.** He 
did not want to sec India a replica of 
a Western country, but his dream of 
future India was that along* with ma- 
terial prosperity, which would be hers, 
she would as the Queen of Nations, 
extend the hand of peace and 
blessedness to all peoples of the world. 

Even those who rallied round him, 
he wished to see them work not so 
much from a humanitarian as from a 
spiritual motive. It cannot be that 
those who gave up the world and took 
refuge in him in search of truth were 
duped by Swami Vivekananda with a 
false hope. He strongly emphasised 
that by social work, by serving the 
poor and nursing the sick, one would 
be able to see God, for does not God 
exist, also in them? So what is the use 
of digging a well for drinking water on 
the bank of the Ganges? It was from 
this view-point that he said: “Don*t 
give a pice to the poor proudly and 
think you have laid him under obliga- 
tion. Rather kneel down before him 
to thank him for the opportunity you 
have found to serve the God in him.** 

Even in the message which he left 
for his countrymen and others there 
is the reflection of his experience as a 
man of realisation. To each individual 
his advice was: “Be yourself. Be God 
and make others God.** It was Swami 
Vivekananda who for the first time 
after an age-long stupor turned the 
attention of his countrymen to the in- 
nate strength and greatness of the 
country. In the last century India 


passed through a great national crisis. 
Dazzled by the glittering civilisation of 
the West our educated people lost all 
faith in the country and its past, and 
the whole land was about to be en- 
gulfed by an alien civilisation. Even 
the boldest amongst them could not 
find anything to boast of in India, and 
imitation became the rule. Swami 
Vivekananda showed that even in its 
apparent weakness lay the real strength 
of India. He had the vision of a poet 
and the penetration of a philosopher to 
find even the dust of India sacred. 
The outlook of the whole nation was 
changed by Swami Vivekananda and he 
was acclaimed as the messenger of a 
glorious New Dawn. 

It is said in the scriptures that to 
one who has realised the Brahman, the 
whole phenomenal world seems as a 
dream. If that w’as the case with 
Swami Vivekananda, it may be said 
that his was a transfigured dream. For 
in him we always find the commingling 
of two diagonal forces. At times we 
find him trying to dive down into the 
depths of his inner being and at other 
times we see him agonising at the 
sufferings of humanity and Inirsting 
out : “To wwk for the good of huma- 
nity, has been my motto all through 
life. Even though I die I shall still 
work for the salvation of India, for the 
salvation of mankind.** Even while 
not- meditating deliberately he was cons- 
tantly losing hipiself in thought. “The 
difficulty with which he would stop the 
momentum that would carry ^him into 
meditation, had been seen by his Ameri- 
can friends in the early days of his life 
in that country of rail-roads and tram- 
ways and complicated engagements.** 
While he was making plans and pro- 
grammes of work and busy watching 
its progress, we hear the subdued cry 
of agony: “I am entangled.** In the 
midst of his success in America he 
writes in 1894 : “How I should like to 
become dumb for some years, and not 
talk at all! I was not made for these 
worldly fights and struggles. I am 
naturally dreamy and slothful. I am 
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a born idealist, and can only live in a 
world of dreams. The touch of mate- 
rial things disturbs my visions and 
makes me unhappy. But Thy will be 
done!” Occasionally he would feel as 
if he was being worked by a Superior 
Force, over which he had no control. 

Two years before his passing away 
he wrote: “Work is always difficult; 
pray for me, . . . that my work may 
stop for ever, and my whole soul be 
absorbed in Mother. Her works She 
knows 

“I am well, very well mentally. I 
feel the rest of the soul more than that 
of the body. The Ixittles are lost and 
won. I have bundled my things and 
am waiting for the great deliverer. 

“ ‘Shiva, O Shiva, carry my 

boat to the other shore.* 

“After all, I am only the boy who 
used to listen with rapt wonderment 
to the wonderful words of Ramakrishna 
under the Banian at Dakshineswar. 
That is my true nature; works and 
activities and so forth are all super- 


impositions. Now I again hear his 
voice, the same old voice thrilling my 
soul. Bonds are breaking — love dying, 
work becoming tasteless— the glamour 
is off life. Now only the voice of the 
Master calling. 

“I am glad I was born, glad I 
suffered so, glad I did make big blun- 
ders, glad to enter peace. I leave none 
bound, I take no bonds. Behind my 
work was ambition, behind my love was 
personality, behind my purity was fear, 
behind my guidance the thirst of power. 
Now, they are vanishing and I drift. 
I come. Mother, I come, in the warm 
bosom, floating wheresoever Thou 
takest me, in the voiceless, in the 
strange, in the wonderland, I come — a 
spectator, no more an actor.** 

Such was the writhing agony of a 
mighty soul who wanted to bridge the 
gulf between Heaven and Earth, whose 
mind was always running to the 
Highest, but whom the thought of the 
misery of the world constantly dragged 
down ! 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


30tii May, 1913. 

In the afternoon, in the Visitors’ 
Room at the Bclur Monastery, the 
disciple was listening to the reading of 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathdmrita (The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna). Some 
said that Sri Ramakrishna used to 
accept one as disciple only after proper 
enquiry, — after observing his ways, man- 
ners and physiognomy and asking al)Out 
his people and if he was free from 
debts. On hearing this the disciple 
said : “Then it is not true that all were 
recipients of his grace. There is a song 
about the Master, in wdiich a devotee 
says that however degraded he might 
be, he would have the shelter of the 
Master*s blessed feet. Is it not true?*’ 

Sivami Premananda: “Why not? 
He showered his grace on Girish Chan- 
dra Ghosh and even on many prosti- 
tutes. One day the ladies of Bala- 


ram Babu’s family were sitting before 
the Master in his room, when a prosti- 
tute named Ramani passed along a road 
close by. The Master called out to her 
and asked : ‘Why don’t you come 
now-a-days?* The ladies were scanda- 
lised to hear the Master talking with a 
prostitute. 

“Shortly after the Master took them 
to visit the shrines. When they reached 
the Kali temple, the ^Taster addressed 
the Mother saying: ‘Mother, Thou in- 
deed hast become the prostitute 
Ramani : Thou has become both the 
prostitute and the chaste woman I* The 
ladies understood that they were wrong 
in hating Ramani, that the Master spoke 
with her, knowing her to be the 
Mother Herself and that they had 
nothing to be unusually proud of their 
chastity, for it was all due to Her will.'* 

Disciple: “The Master might have 
been all right in not hating the prosti- 
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tute. But unless we hate the prosti- 
tutes, how shall we live apart from 
them? At least we must pity them' even 
if we do not hate them/* 

Swami : '*Why should you hate ? 
Even pity comes out of egoism. Have 
you not heard the Master's stories of 
the tiger-N^rSyana and the elephant- 
N^r^iyaiia? If we are to live away from 
a tiger and an elephant, are wc to hate 
or pity them? Salute them from afar, 
thinking that it is through the will of 
God that they are what they are and 
that it is through His will again that 
you are what you are, and His will can 
in a moment redeem them for ever and 
drag you down. Destroy your pride 
and egoism once for all. The prosti- 
tute Ramani has now become a great 
devotee and sheds tears in remem- 
brance of the Master.** 

17th June, 1913. 

It was again at the Visitors* Room 
at the Belur Math. After the after- 
noon class on Sri Sri Rdmakrishna 
'Kathdmrita was over, Swami Prema- 
nanda said : 

“Every Sddhaka must take up a de-- 
finite attitude towards God and stick to 
it. He must maintain it under all 
conditions. There are many bhdvas, 
(attitudes) possible. The Master prac- 
tised in all bhdvas, as a friend, a lady- 
friend and a sweetheart of the Eord, 
and also in the attitude of Balarama, 
the brother of Sri Krishna. One can 
also practise in the bhdva of Mahadeva. 

“One must have intense dispassioii 
for the world and deep hankering for 
the Lord — T must realise Him even in 
this birth : even now !* No slow process ! 
Remember this carefully: Work is no 
use if you do not get immersed in Him. 
Make your heart a temple of the Lord 
and install Him there. Take His name 
and for ever lose yourselves in Him.** 

Next day the mother of Swami Pre- 
mananda visited the Math. After she 
had rested a little, the disciple asked 
her: “When the Master ask^ you to 
give him your son, what did he 
actually say?** 


She replied : “He said : 'Give me 
your son. I feel much pleased even 
when he gives me a glass of water.* I 
said : 'Does anybody give away her son 
for nothing?* He then smiled and re- 
plied : ' Wliat shall I give you ? May 

you have devotion to your Chosen 
Deity!* “ 

29th and 30th May, 1915. 

Swami Premananda had come on a 
visit to Rarhikhal in East Bengal, and 
was staying at the ancestral home of 
Sir J. C. Bose. The residents of the 
village were celebrating the festival of 
Sri Ramakrishna and there was great 
enthusiasm among all sections of 
people. Men, women, boys, girls, 
Hindus, Mussalmans, all came to visit 
the Swami and everyone felt a deep 
love and attraction for him. A villager 
who was a teacher in a Dacca school, 
was narrating his family mishaps to the 
Swami. The Swami said: 

“There was a Brahmo gentleman, 
named Mani Mallik, who used to visit 
the Master. His eldest son had seen 
the Master in the Church of Kesfiab 
Chandra Sen and had said to his 
father: 'He seems to me to be a true 
Sddhu. Go and visit him.* When 
Mani Mallik came to the Master, the 
Master said to him : ‘Are you not — *s 
father? You look like that.* Then 
that son died. Mallik was overwhelmed 
with grief and came to the Master for 
relief. At first the Master said : 'In- 
deed, what can you do? The bereave- 
ment of a son is no trifling thing,* and 
so on. He then sat silent for a while, 
after which he began to sing, clapping 
his hands : ‘To arms ! To arms ! O man. 
Death enters thy home in battle array I* 
etc. Before he left, Mallik said to the 
Master: ‘My mind is quite peaceful 
now. Now I suffer no more.* ** 

Next day the Swami said, addressing 
the monks who had accompanied him : 
“I am overjoyed to see their (of the 
villagers) enthusiasm. The Master fed 
us so often with sweets, and loved us 
so much ! Thus did we go to him. 
But what have they got? They have 
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merely read of him in books. And yet 
how full of joy and enthusiasm they 
are ! In this hot sun they went to 
the station and themselves carried 
all loads, barefooted and bare-headed. 
And they are cooking for all. They 
also serve cholera patients and thus 
rid themselves of all pride, egoism 
and fear. And they are quite mindful 
of their studies also. All this fills me 
with a great joy. It is to see these 
things that I hasten to these parts, and 
not to earn name and fame for myself. 
What am / doing? The Master himself 
has accomplished everything already. 
Swamiji said : *The Master will be 
woishipped in every home. Go forth 
all of you and spread his name every- 
where.* Otherwise what shall I, an 
ignorant man, preach?. . . When I see 
all this, I think within myself: ‘This 
body will perish one day. What is the 
good of remaining at home for the sake 
of health? If my presence serves any 
purpose of the people, let me suffer all 
the troubles of travel and movement. I 
don’t mind.** Otherwise why should I 
undergo all the troubles of irregular 
meals and sleeplessness? You see your- 
selves, there is no pleasure in these. 


“In these places I actually see what 
the Master and Swamiji had prophesied 
before. You will not require to do 
much. Just observe these things care- 
fully, and you will learn to love the 
Master automatically. Is it easy to 
meditate and repeat His name continu- 
ally ? Impossible. Therefore meditate 
as long as you can and devote the 
rest of the time in selfless service to 
others. Thus gradually will your mind 
be purified and attached to the Lord.** 

The Swami thus narrated his early 
life in course of another conversation : 

“My mother used now and then to 
shut herself within a room and meditate 
all day. If we happened to return 
home from Calcutta on those days, w^e 
had to live in a neighbouring house, 
and meet her next day. She was very 
strict in her discipline. She would 
never allow us to stay with her in the 
village home, because she feared that 
would spoil our education. But she 
would never utter a harsh word to her 
daughters-in-law and maid-servants. . . 
I w^as very naughty as a young boy. 
So I have got some scars on my head. 
Swamiji said : ‘He is no boy, who has 
no scars on his head.* ** 


THE LESSONS OF RELIGIOUS INDIA TO EUROPE 

By Cari.o Formichi 


Not all the currents of Indian religious 
thought are known to Europe; and if 
we wish to inquire into the influence 
which religious India might exert on us, 
it is necessary to take into consideration 
only those doctrines which are more or 
less imperfectly familiar to our public. 

One first lesson which India teaches 
us through the religious hymns of the 
*Rig and the Atharva Veda, through the 
great epic poems of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdnidyana, and through the 

• Just on his return to the Belur 

Monastery from this visit, the Swami had a 
severe attack of cholera. The Swami suffered 
a long time from Kala-azar contracted during 
one of his visits to Eastern Bengal and may 
be said to have died of it. 


Purdnas, enables us to change our usual 
notions of Nature. We see at play in 
the Universe only mechanical forces 
which are blind and unconscious and 
which we have to know only in order 
to subdue them. Earth, water, air and 
fire preoccupy our attention only in so 
far as they are serviceable to our exist- 
ence, and we forget that we ourselves 
are an aggregate of earth, water, air 
and fire. We discern a gulf, a separa- 
tion and dissidence rather than a 
homogeneity and solidarity, between 
man and Nature; and because we love 
ourselves, we do not love Nature which 
we consider to be different from us, 
and we think with terror of the death 
which will resolve our bodies into the 
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elements. Nor do we take seriously our 
poets who exalt the greatness of Nature. 

The polytheistic world of India, on 
the contrary, rejects this disjunction 
between man atid Nature, and instructs 
us to observe human life as a part of 
the universal life, to think that the 
frontiers between spirit and matter are 
not insuperable, and to remember 
always that the noblest thought of ours 
is, in the last analysis, a piece of bread 
or a fruit of the earth, digested and 
assimilated. There is a genius in the 
flaming sun, the cleansing wdnd, the 
thundering clouds, the sweeping fire, the 
inebriating liquor and the scintillating 
stone. Man lives his life only in tune 
with the Universal All; he is not isolated 
from the rest of the world, but he 
respires like the wind, sees like the 
sun, hears like the ether, fertilises like 
water, assimilates like the earth, loves, 
hates, thinks and meditates like the 
rest of Nature. The Universe is the 
great temple of God who fills every 
object with His breath which is at once 
impulse, life, thought, ecstasy, and a 
perennially inextinguishable energy. 

This religious attitude, characteristic 
of the Aryan racial stock, i.e., of our 
race, should needs hold out to us* an 
irresistible fascination, though into our 
veins have been inoculated the germs 
of Semitic religions which do not take 
the least account of the harmonic pulsa- 
tion of cosmic and human life, and 
reduce everything to a pact of alliance 
between an omnipotent monarch in 
heaven and his chosen people on earth. 
The magnificent world of Indian myths 
and legends will ever be for us the 
best antidote for the toxin of the 
Semitic religious outlook which, narrow 
and unilateral as it is, foments in- 
tolerance and remains irreconcilably 
averse to the scientific-philosophic 
spirit. 

Thanks particularly to Paul Duessen, 
Europe to-day is in a position to know 
the teachings contained in the Upani- 
shads, which together with the 
Buddhistic texts constitute the noblest 
of India’s achievements in the spiritual 


field. The Upanishads were the solace 
of Schopenhauer’s life and the comfort 
of his death, even at the time when the 
extant translations were vague and in- 
correct. To-day in the clear German 
version of Paul Duessen, the Upanishads 
are no longer a secret or a puzzle for 
us ; and if they do not happen to be the 
solace of our life and of our death, it 
is due to the defect of our eyes and 
not to the imperfection or the dimncvSs 
of the light emanating from them. 

One first immortal lesson which we 
learn from the Upanishads relates to 
the method of spiritual inquiry. If we 
wish to search for the mystery of the 
Universe, it is futile to study it in its 
parts, as is done by our science which 
finds itself ever compelled to postpone 
the definitive solution of the problems 
of the Universe, even like a debtor who 
puts off the payment of his debt from 
day to day and yet never pays at all. 
The Universe in its completeness 
manifests itself to us where we expect 
it the least ; in our tiny self. The 
macrocosm is mirrored in the microcosm; 
just as when once I study a little piece 
of iron, I know all that is made of iron, 
so when once I know myself, I know 
all the rest of the world also : Tat tvam 
asi. The word at man, equivalent to 
“I”, “myself”, is the alpha and omega 
of every metaphysical inquiry. If I 
seek for the mystery outside of myself, 
I become entangled in the net of the 
laws of causality and I fail to discover 
the mystery; and having failed to dis- 
cover it, I end by thinking that it does 
not exist. If I see for the mystery in 
myself, I discover it suddenly in my 
recognition that it docs not allow itself 
to be known by me, that it sees without 
being seen, hears without being heard, 
tastes without being tasted, and so on.' 
The Atman is outside the law of 
causality, outside space and time, and 
sets us in the presence of God and of 
the Soul. 

The Atman is inherent in every life 
{jiva) and the characteristic of life is 
that it is adapted to deploy itself and 
then to return to itself, to ascend farther 
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and farther upwards till it reaches the 
ecstasy of consciousness, and to descend 
deeper and deeper downwards till it 
touches the stage of the simple manifes- 
tation of breath and of heat, t.e., till 
a stage which is no longer perceptible 
to our senses. Nothing is more mobile, 
more restless than jiva^ than Atman; it 
goes and comes without rest, it gets out 
of itself for observing the external 
world, and then, as if repentant hastens 
back, so as to compose itself in its 
lodging place. It is like a fire shooting 
out sparks, a spider distending its web, 
a falcon leaving its nest, wandering here 
and there through the air and finally 
turning to its place of repose. For long 
can the diman not stand outside of it- 
self, W'hich fact is proved by the 
necessity for sleep. When we fall 
asleep, the Atman makes one of its 
constant retreats; it docs not arrive at 
its ultimate stage as when we are on 
the point of death, and when it remains 
invi.sible to us, but it posts itself at 
the stage of lespiration, still i>€rceptible 
to us. In sleep all our senses cease to 
function, but the respiration does not 
stop, and this is indeed one of the forms 
of the Atman, which demonstrate its 
immortality. The restless elf (yaksha), 
as it has been called by a sage of the 
Atharva Veda, is ever ready to flee into 
concealment, if it finds itself in discord 
with the lodging it has chosen. If a 
branch of the tree is eaten into by 
worms, the Atman flees from it, and the 
branch withers away. If an evil spasm 
twitches an organ of our body, the 
diman suddenly beats a retreat, leaving 
us in a fainting fit. In death we can 
distinctly observe the regression which 
gradually the Atman makes into itself : 
before complete disappearance, cons- 
ciousness remains, respiration continues; 
then respiration itself stops, but the heat 
of the body persists; and when the heat 
of the body itself escapes, we lose out 
of sight the ‘^elf*’ which takes flight. 
But because we lose sight of it, we are 
not to think that it no longer exists, 
or that it is dead. What is abandoned 
by the Atman alone dies, and not indeed 


the Atman itself which is imperishable 
and eternal. Life (jiva) cannot be 
death; to think that life dies is a con- 
tradiction in terms; rather, all that 
from which life escapes, dies. 

This conception of life as a perennial 
energy which from being a form under- 
lying even bodily heat and thence 
imperceptible to our senses, eventually 
manifests itself as soul and conscious- 
ness, signalises the immortality of the 
soul and the certainty of rebirth. If 
the departed dead did not return to 
occupy their places here in the world 
of the living, every heaven and every 
hell should be filled to overflowing, and 
be obliged to close its gates. How is 
it that the world beyond is never filled, 
though from eternity Death has been 
insatiably feasting itself on the living, 
even as fire is unsated with firewood, 
and the ocean with the waters of rivers ? 
The fact is that the dead return from 
the other world to this earth, that no- 
thing is created anew in the Universe, 
that every born thing is destined to die, 
and everything that dies is destined to 
be reborn {Samsdra). 

This is how from the study of the 
tiny “I**, from the Atman, I succeed 
in giving a basis to the entire Universe, 
in discovering in it the Atman itself, 
the imperishable substance, the reality 
of reality (Satyasya Satyam). 

The Atman \vhich is in me and in the 
rest of the Universe will be the inspirer 
of my meditation, the comfort of my 
life ant. of my death, in so far as it 
will reveal to me a world, not contin- 
gent but substantial, a form of soul- 
existence released from the obsession of 
matter and perfectly beatific. We shall 
cease to love the things of the world 
in and for themselves, but shall love 
them, on the contrary, in and for the 
Atman : not for the love of wife, will 
the wife be dear to me, but for love of 
the Atman; not for love of children, 
will the children be dear to me, but for 
love of the Atman. 

The Atman thus dethrones all the 
gods and takes their place; with this 
difference, however, that it needs not 
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incense or immolated offerings, receives 
no prayers, doles out no charities, does 
not allow itself to be worshipped in 
temples, disdains being transfigured into 
images, is an iconoclast, and enemy of 
external cult, and a friend of purity of 
intentions, of good actions and, above 
all, of meditation. 

This is a form of religion made for 
the elect and not adapted for the masses. 
In order that it may be accepted by 
these latter, the diman will have to 
submit to being personified, and then it 
will cease to speak to us its language 
so suggestive. 

Though the doctrine of the Upanu 
shads, not satisfying the religious needs 
of the masses and making God into 
an abstraction — sublime, indeed, but 
yet always an abstraction — reduces itself 
to an esoteric teaching and the religion 
of a small circle of the initiated, never- 
theless, through its demonstration of 
the existence of the dtman, or of a 
substantial reality, of a Ding an sich 
(thing in itself), it satisfies the highest 
religious aspiration of man, viz,, his 
desires to survive death through 
eternity. It is true that the re-entry 
of the dtman into itself, or to use 
orthodox Indian language, the reabsorp- 
tion in the Brahman, is accompanied 
by the loss of individual consciousness. 
"After death there is no longer cons- 
ciousness," says Y^jnavalkya clearly to 
Maitreyi. Eternal life, yes, — after 
death, but no longer individualistic. A 
great step forwards was made through 
the eradication of egoism from the 
human heart and through the enlighten- 
ment that the disregard of worldly 
interests leads to the idea of the Divine. 
Yet when once the noiimenon has been 
substituted for the phenomenon and 
the littleness of illusion has been re- 
placed by the reality of truth, the vanity 
of all things is indeed not proclaimed; 
but only the supreme good,— the highest 
happiness, the greatest value of life, — 
is revealed to us. The Upanishads do 
not condemn life, but like all the other 
religions, concern themselves with find- 
ing the form of perfect life. They even 


aid the natural tendency of man to find 
every good in Being, and every evil 
in cessation from Being; in short, they 
subordinate the search after truth to the 
claims of life. 

And now see how Buddhism batters 
down the last trench in which egoism 
has taken refuge, and restores to truth 
its rights independently of the demands 
of life. Nothing in the world has been 
reasoned out with greater courage and 
freedom from bias. Being, Buddha 
proclaims, does not exist, but Becoming 
alone does exist; "I" is a delusion, an 
aggregate of matter fatally destined to 
be transformed, disintegrated into its 
elements, and destroyed; the basis of 
life is grief, and life is nothing else than 
the blind desire to live, nourished on 
ignorance, breeding everlasting pain. 

Life is desire and passion, it feeds on 
itself without cease, like fire; it has 
neither beginning nor end so long as it 
perpetuates itself, across Samsdra, from 
existence to existence, under the iron 
sway of the law of causality. There is 
no possible escape from the effects of 
a bad action. It is in vain for man to 
conceal himself in the depths of the sea 
or in the limitless fields of air, or in 
the remotest caves of mountains; Karma, 
in full bloom, will find him out in 
his hiding-place and chastise him. It is 
in vain to resist the moral law which 
is the* law of nature and admits of no 
modification, much less of evasion, 
through the efforts of any human or 
divine power. Evil, soon or late, gets 
its punishment, even as virtue receives 
its reward. Besides, even good actions 
do not free man from the evil of exist- 
ence, so long as desire, attachment and 
the thirst for life nestle themselves at 
the root. True virtue lies in the open- 
ing of one^s eyes to the vanity and 
misery of existence, and in the efface- 
ment of all limits to the capacity of self- 
abnegation. It is needful to achieve the 
miracle of going through our life, filled 
with benevolence in the midst of the 
evil-minded, unarmed in the midst of 
the armed, shorn of every trace of desire 
in the midst of the covetous. In short, 
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it turns out that all values are reversed, 
beginning from the greatest, namely, 
life, which instead of being the greatest 
among the good things, becomes the 
greatest among things evil. It is evident 
that the goal of happiness of such a 
doctrine cannot be eternal life, or 
eternal evil, but only the definitive 
liberation from the peril of life. This 
liberation is Nirvdna^ or the state in 
which every trace of desire and passion 
is spent out, all thirst for life is 
quenched. Nirvana is not indeed a 
fantastic and mysterious region from 
which no traveller returns; but it is the 
experience of every man who succeeds 
in l^ecoming a Buddha, it is a reality 
which cannot be described through 
words but which, proved by Buddha 
and promised by him to all who reach 
the end of a saintly life, exercises on 
the mind a fascination not inferior to 
that of any paradise or ultra-terrestrial 
place of happiness. 

It is a fact that such a doctrine, con- 
trary to our sentiment and repugnant 
to our habits of thought, penetrates into 
our soul in* spite of ourselves, extorts 
our admiration with its magnificent 
logical precision, and discovers to us 
unexpected horizons of an incomparable 
vastness. The more wc wish to per- 
suade ourselves about the absurdity of 
Buddha’s doctrine, the more the im- 
pression of the revelation of truth is 
borne in upon us. And this impression 
becomes all the more legitimate when 
we have to admit frankly that certain 
aspects of the doctrine continue to be 
a puzzle to us. How can we condemn 
what cannot be grasped perfectly ? 
Who in Europe can say that he has 
penetrated to the depth of the funda- 
mental Buddhistic idea of the twelve 
causes (pratityasamutpdda) ? Buddhism, 
besides, is not merely a theory, it is 
also a practice. Wliich European can 
claim to have practised seriously the 
spiritual yogic exercises peculiar to 
Buddhism ? 

We find ourselves, therefore, before 
a spiritual creation of which we can 
have only an imperfect idea. But 


imperfect as our conception may be, 
how many are the lessons with which 
we may enrich ourselves ! Let us learn 
particularly to get rid of the prejudice 
that utilitarian truths are the only great 
values of life. Truth should not be a 
slave to anything, least of all to life. 
Through Buddha, India offers to us the 
example of the man who has offered 
the maximum sacrifice to truth. By the 
side of the thundering voice of Buddha, 
even the words of Leonardo da Vinci 
appear weak, when he said ; ‘'Untruth 
is so detestable that if it should say 
great things of God, it would detract 
from the grace of His Godhood, and 
truth is of such excellence that if it 
should praise small things, these latter 
become noble.** 

The West knows all the experiences, 
—advantages and disadvantages, — of 
the mode of life which conforms to 
natural feelings; it has more or less 
always lived according to nature. 
Pagan-wise; but it is ignorant of the 
reverse of the medal, viz.^ what things 
man might gain and lose by living 
against nature, by eradicating desires, 
passions and the wish itself to live. 
This last is the maximum effort that 
might be expected of man, — the con- 
quest of one’s own nature. Buddha 
achieved it, and his followers tried to 
achieve it, through a path which is 
made of righteousness, sacrifice and 
spirituality. If it is true to say with 
Carlyle that “Denial of self, the 
annihilation of self, is the highest 
wisdom that heaven has revealed to 
Earth,” is not Buddhism the highest 
wisdom which heroic man, the super- 
man (and not indeed heaven !) has 
revealed to earth? While self-abnega- 
tion and self-sacrifice are preached, and 
at the same time we add that life is 
the greatest good, there is little hope 
in fact that man will feel inclined to 
throw overboard all that ensures for him 
this greatest good, — there is little 
possibility indeed of his renouncing the 
pleasures of the senses, the desire to 
acquire wealth, to gain power and to 
take part in strife, competitions and 
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wars. Only when life appears in its 
frailty and vanity, can man annihilate 
himself, that is to say, can cast off all 
wishes, give away his money to the 
poor, curb ambition, suppress hate and 
anger, and dedicate himself to the cause 
of science, of fatherland, of the family 
and of the nearest. Everything that is 
of the greatest, of the most beautiful 
and of the most heroic, when examined 
closely, is not love or attachment to life 
but disdain thereof, and emancipation 
from the instinct of self-affirmation, 
self-assertion and self-glorification. True 
charity is practised unostentatiously; 
supreme art is cultivated in and for 
itself, undisturbed by the individual 
interests of the artist and through an 
attitude even opposed to these interests. 
The genuine hero is the unknown soldier. 
The presence of the restless ego 
belittles great values, while the elimina- 
tion of the ego creates the sublime 
and the eternal. The apotheosis of life 
is equivalent to the glorification of the 
ego, and thereby passions are rekindled, 
and conflicts perpetuated. Nothing is 
more complacently self-satisfied, nothing 
is more intoxicated with itself, nothing 
more arrogant, than life in its exuber- 
ance. The healthy man does not think 
pf the existence of disease and does 
not wish to hear it spoken about; the 
robust person cannot imagine himself 
to be weak and despises weakness. Life 
which is essentially unstable and fragile 
and is ceaselessly careering towards 
death, easily forgets its own frailty, 
falls under the delusion of being 
immortal, and .acts like the hunchback 
who forgets his infirmity and flares up 
against those who reproach him with 
it. The state of soul farthest from 
religion and most exposed to corrup- 
tion, sin, injustice and cruelty, is that 
of the man inebriated with the fullness 
and superabundance of life. What 
indeed will then curb ambition, anger, 
and the lust for power, except the 
continuous, implacable reminder that 
behind health in close proximity stands 
disease, behind youth old age, behind 
life death, and behind evil action 


punishment? The Indians know this 
so well that even a political writer like 
Kdmandaki gives the following instruc- 
tion to his ideal prince : '^Whoever 
will wish to violate justice in order to 
satisfy this body of ours, loaded as it 
is with anxieties and infirmities, and 
destined to perish to-day or to-morrow ? 
This body of ours, which may for the 
space of a moment be made pleasant 
through artificial processes like baths, 
massages, perfumes, etc., is really as 
insubstantial as a shadow, and should 
be considered as a mere water-bubble. 
How indeed will then strong-minded 
men allow themselves to be dominated 
by the subtle enemies called senses, 
even as a group of clouds are swayed 
this side and that by a strong wind? 
The life of mortals is really as unstable 
as the moon’s image in w^atcr. Know- 
ing it for such, practise thou ever the 
good. Having seen that this world is 
like unto a mirage and may vanish in 
a moment, the prince allies himself 
with the virtuous in order to be just 
and happy.” {Nitisdra III, 9-13). The 
true religious sentiment consists, there- 
fore, in denying the interests of self, 
in clearly visualising the insubstaiitiality 
of life, and in opposing thereto a supra- 
sensible reality. This is why Buddhism, 
notwithstanding its negation of God and 
of the soul, is the most profound 
religious' doctrine known to man. 

Besides, from the history of 
Buddhism, Europe receives a great 
lesson of religious tolerance also. This 
is a topic fully treated and illustrated 
in the volume Dio nella liberto by 
Luigi Luzzatti (Bologna 1926, Nicola 
Zanichelli, Publisher), to which I would 
refer the reader. 

Buddhism, a fruit of India, has been 
rejected by its mother-country. The 
Indians have not learnt nor wished to 
renounce their faith in God and the 
♦Soul, and they have preferred as their 
gospel, the Bhagavad-Gitd in which the 
immanence and the transcendence of 
God appear blended, and the duty of 
action is harmonised with the idea of 
indifference to the fruits of action. 
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The West is much too logical to be 
able ever to conceive God as immanent 
and transcendent at the same time. But, 
on the other hand, it can assimilate the 
doctrine of the necessity for action and 
indifference to the fruits of action. The 
life of the individual is pain and nothing 
else but pain, and emancipation from 
this pain is effected through the extirpa- 
tion of egoism and of the thirst for 
life. Besides, beyond the life of the 
individual, there is the life of the com- 
munity, and we cannot be sure that 
this is of no value, especially after the 
scientific achievements of generations of 
geniuses and patient workers mostly of 
the West. We cannot gainsay our 
civilisation as we do not know what 
unexpected results we might gain from 
our admirable method of scientific 
inquiry and from our mechanical 
skill that grows more and more 
astonishing every day. There is no 
question, therefore, of replacing the 
scientific laboratory by the cell of 
the Buddhist monk, nor of our becoming 
contrite and confessing to India that 
we have lost our way and that we have 
everything to learn from her. The two 
civilisations — the East and the West — 
are not mutually exclusive but arc 
really complementary to each other; 
while the one is more spiritual and 
individualistic, the other is more 
mechanical and social. Both of them 
work together towards the same great 
object of making the life of man on 
earth better and happier. 

Goethe’s saying is the sole truth : 
'‘God’s is the Orient, God’s is the 
Occident,” an idea which finds better 
expression in his verses : 

”Wer sich selbst und andre kennt* 
Wird auch hier erkennen : 

Oriend und Okzident 
Sind nicht mehr zu trennen, 

Sinnig, zwischen beiden Welten 
Sich zu wiegen, lass’ich gelten ; 


Also zwischen Ost und Westen 

Sich bewegen, Sei’s zum Besten.” 

[“He who knows himself and others 
will also recognise here that the East 
and the West are no longer to be 
separated. Sensibly to be rocked be- 
tween two worlds is what I consider 
valid and right; thus to be active 
between the East and the West is ever 
the best.”] 

The intense, conscientious and 
patient work that is being turned out 
in the West by all our workers from 
the scientist to the most humble 
labourer, raising as it does a monument 
of civilisation aete perennius , is and 
ought to be a source of pride, as it cons- 
titutes a form of the negation of 
egoism. I shall ever remember with 
admiration the words which Dcussen 
spoke to me one day at Kiel : “Scientific 
labour is my asceticism {tapas).** 

In work wc possess an incomparable 
fountain of purification, and a new 
method of asceticism; what remains yet 
to be done by us is to fulfil this work 
disinterestedly, without regard to the 
benefits which might personally accrue 
to us. So much the better would be 
our work, by how much the more we 
regard it as indeed not ours but belong- 
ing to the community to which its 
benefits should enure, even while we 
dedicate our brains and our hands to 
incessant and ever ripening activity on 
earth, and turn our eyes and hearts to 
heaven and to the gates of eternity. 
Here w^e have but to work; the harvest 
will be gathered by the individual in 
“the region wdiere exists neither earth 
nor water, neither fire nor air, neither 
infinity of space nor infinity of cons- 
ciousness, neither perception nor non- 
perception, neither the sun nor the 
moon, neither coming nor going, 
neither birth nor death,— in that sphere 
which marks the close of all pain.”* 

• Translated from the original Italian by 
b. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.I^. 
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Selations, Bradley truly points out, 
have no meaning except within and on 
the basis of a substantial whole. 
Plurality and relatedness are but 
features and aspects of unity. From 
this Bradley concludes the internal 
relativity of reals. Bradley, by the 
doctrine of internal relativity of the 
reals, steers clear of the extremes of 
Pluralism and unmodified Monism. 
Pluralism vanishes inasmuch as reals are 
not the Absolute. Unmodified monism 
vanishes inasmuch as the reals are 
partially true. 

This reduction of reals to partial 
truth, Bradley thinks, gives them their 
proper place in the absolute unity. 
The partiality of truth is the mark of 
appearance. A finite being is an ap- 
pearance. The Absolute is the only 
truth, the finite beings are not truth 
in the sense in which the Absolute is. 
But partial truth is not falsity. It is 
neither being nor non-being. 

The distinction of the absolute truth 
and the partial truth is not very con- 
vincing, though it seems to be indeed 
an ingenuous conception. 

Truth is existence. Existence is 
attributed to both the Absolute and the 
finite, and in this common characteris- 
tic Bradley leaves no distinction 
between the Absolute and the finite. 
The only distinction that distinguishes 
the Absolute from the finite is the com- 
pleteness and the integrity of the 
Absolute. 

This topic introduces us to the con- 
ception of the degrees of existence. 
Partiality and fullness of being are in- 
deed a question of degree, but the 
difference in degree cannot introduce 
any difference in being. The distinction 
of degree may be attributed to quali- 
ties but not to being. Bradley's con- 
ception of the Absolute as fullness of 
existence and the finite as partiality of 
existence leaves a gap between the 


Absolute and the finite not only in theii 
qualities but in their essence. The 
finite remains always a finite existence 
and always represents a partial experi- 
ence, it can never attain the infinite 
existence and outlook of life. The 
Absolute, therefore, is by necessity 
fundamentally different from the finite 
and it ever remains so, though its 
partiality and speciality are sought to 
be resolved in the Absolute. It is not 
made definitely clear how the partiality 
of existence in the finite is resolved in 
the Absolute. Partiality is truth as 
much as fullness is ; though it may not 
represent the complete truth, still the 
sectional truth of partial existences is 
not illusory. The question here arises 
whether in the Absolute the partial 
truths and partial presentations have 
any meaning or value. Bradley's over- 
emphasis upon the Absolute leads us to 
suppose that the partial presentations 
have not their original meaning and 
value in the Absolute, for in the Abso- 
lute unity these presentations are de- 
tached from their context and get fused 
with wider experience and meaning. 
Though Bradley thinks that in this 
assimilation into a wider existence their 
partiality in meaning and value is lost 
and that they attain the truer meaning, 
still it may be asked whether in this 
assimilation the partial experiences 
are not completely lost. Partial 
experiences have a meaning in refer- 
ence to a finite context, and as soon 
a$ their reference is changed they lose 
their original meaning and in a way 
their distinctness is lost. The wider 
meaning which they acquire in refer- 
ence to a wider subject completely over- 
comes their partial vision and interest. 
In this wider fusion the interest in 
their history of growth and develop- 
ment is completely lost. Finite experi- 
ence has a growth and history, the 
absolute exoerience is eternallv com- 
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plete. The moment the finite experi- 
ence changes its reference, it ceases to 
exist or it changes its character com- 
pletely. It cannot exist in the Abso- 
lute in the same sense and meaning as 
it exists in the finite. The finite ex- 
perience, therefore, has not its cycle 
and history complete in the Absolute ; 
on the other hand, by this new refer- 
ence and change of context it complete- 
ly cer.ses to be finite. Bradley’s diffi- 
culty has been that he regards finite 
experience as true, though he docs not 
call it reality. It should be noted that 
the truth of partiality and the truth of 
completeness arc to Bradley not differ- 
ent kinds of truth though they repre- 
sent different degrees of truth. The 
lower degree of truth to Bradley is 
appearance ; appearance is reality par- 
tially viewed. But in the complete 
view of reality, if the partial pre- 
sentation of reality is removed, the 
appearance ceases to exist, for reality 
is not partiality. Reality, therefore, 
is exclusive of partialities and of ap- 
pearances. Appearances, therefore, are 
not only partialities but must be illu- 
sions ; if the touch of partiality is 
withdrawn, the appearances can have 
no distinctive reality in the Absolute. 
If the appearances are in the least real, 
they can be so to finite and divided ex- 
perience ; they cannot be so in the 
Absolute ; for the Absolute is Reality 
and Reality is integrity exclusive of par- 
tialities. Bradley has not been able to 
maintain an even balance between the 
relative and the Absolute, and his Ab- 
solute is an all-absorbing reality in 
which distinctions are not assimilated 
but transcended. 

Sanikara has not attempted the im- 
possible synthesis. He keeps the view- 
points of the Absolute and relative, 
completely distinct. Philosophers in 
the West are enamoured of synthesis. 
Philosophy to them is the end of 
knowledge, and the end of knowledge 
is to build a synthesis of our experiences 
— scientific, ethical, aesthetic and religi- 
ous. This all-comprehensive synthesis 
is the quest which has captivated 


Western mind. Philosophy is to them 
the relational integration of the concepts 
that different sciences advance. This is 
true especially of Modern Philosophy, 
wherein reason reigns supreme. Philo- 
s^jphy is in a sense system-building. 

In India this rational instinct has 
all along been subordinated to intui- 
tive soaring, reason to intuition. For 
system-building is after all a demand 
of synthetic understanding, but the 
demand of the integration of concepts 
is after all no sure foundation, and 
we are carried off our feet unawares by 
the deeper currents of the soul. 

The Indian mind is, therefore, not so 
much anxious for a system as for 
apprehension. System satisfies the in- 
tellect ; apprehension, the soul. And 
truth-seeking, if it is not a fashion, 
nor a profession, demands a complete 
freedom from the conceptual limita- 
tions. The Indian intellect, therefore, 
in system-building, has not been un- 
mindful of the deep currents of the soul 
and has supported their logic by intui- 
tions. Samkara has all along been 
faithful to this method. 

In understanding Samkara we should 
have his method before us. He appeals 
to reason. He appeals to intuition in 
the same breath. Bradley has done 
the same. But he has not been able 
to free himself from the rational 
demand of a synthesis. He is, there- 
fore, alternatch’’ pres.sed by a demand 
for a rational .synthesis and a demand 
for transcendence. His logic cannot 
sacrifice the elements of experience, bis 
mysticism cannot have them there. 
Being pressed by logical and mystical 
instincts he gives us a system which 
must dissolve itself either into the 
philosophy of the naked Absolute or 
into the philosophy of the concrete 
Absolute. 

We have said already that Bradley’s 
great charm lies apparently in offering 
us a system which seems to reconcile 
the widely divergent concepts in a 
setting which has a room for each one 
-frf -thim affd^^arthe ‘:ame time offers 
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the prospect of an all-inclusive non- 
relational unity. 

Samkara boldly rejects this theory. 
His is the firm conviction that value- 
concepts and truth arc not identical. 
Truth is absolute, non-relational, not 
in the sense of embracing and trans- 
cending differences, but in the sense of 
completely denying relations. The 
Absolute cannot contain in it relations, 
either internal or external. External 
relations put a restriction to being, 
internal relations imply self-deter- 
mination and limitation. Limitation 
is negation. 

Some of the recent writers on Sam- 
kara indulge in thinking that Sam- 
kara’s Absolute has in it a room for 
the internal distinctions. And the}'' 
interpret MAyavSda in the sense of a 
modified monism. This is indeed graft- 
ing Bradleyean conceptions on Sam- 
kara. The relation and distinctions of 
the empiric order are distinctions true 
of the relativi.stic consciousness, and 
Samkara secs no bond of unity between 
the relative order and the Absolute. 
What passes for reality on the relative 
side of experience cannot be reality in 
the absolute .sense. This, no doubt, 
takes away from the ultimate truth of 
relative experience ; but if Samkara is 
understood right, we cannot see how 
in his sense the relative forms an inte- 
gral part of the Absolute. 

The relative is true in one sense, the 
Absolute, in another. The relative is 
true because it appears, the Absolute 
is true because it endures. The ap- 
pearance is true in relation to experi- 
ence, the Absolute is trne in spite of 
experience. Experience and Reality 
are two things, experience is related 
to the percipient, Reality is npn-related 
identity. It is not even percipient ; 
percipient is concrete, percipience is 
abstract; the concrete is relative, the 
abstract is absolute. Samkara presents 
side by side the undivided percipience 
and the concentrated percipient ; and 
the two have not the same reality. 
The limitation and the relatedness of 


the latter cannot be in the former, and 
the two cannot have the same charac- 
ter. Perfection, growth, experience, 
value are possible to the percipient, 
but not to percipience. The Absolute 
is percipience, and as such transcends 
all conception of perfection, growth, 
harmony and beauty. 

Samkara's Absolute is, therefore, in 
a sense the denial of all ethical and 
aesthetic concepts. The wealth of ex- 
istence which is a constant charm to 
our moral and religious life has been 
denied an absolute value ; because they 
in their nature imply a limitation and 
restriction of being. 

Samkara is, therefore, anxious to set 
aside the value-concepts by making the 
Absolute highly abstract without allow- 
ing the least compromise between the 
relative and the Absolute. 

The Absolute cannot be relative, 
because the Ab.solute and the relative 
are opposite concepts. The Absolute 
transcends space, time and causality, 
the relative implies them. And Sam- 
kara cannot agree with those who 
seek a synthesis of the two, for such 
a synthesis is well-nigh impossible. 
This would suppose that the Absolute 
embraces the relative order in itself 
and still can transcend it. The relative 
order is in the non-relational Ab.solute. 
This sounds strange. How are the di.s- 
tinctions of the relative order composed 
in the Absolute? These distinctions 
should be real in the Absolute, if they 
are supposed to be contained within it. 
vSuch a supposition de.stroys the non- 
relatedness and impersonality of the 
Absolute. And even if they are 
supposed to be ideal or empirical, they 
are not illusory, they posses.s meaning : 
they cannot, thetefore, cease to be 
barriers to the integrity of the Abso- 
lute. Since they are ideal, they have 
meaning for finite minds, but since 
they are not absolutely illusory, they 
must be supposed to be contained 
within the Absolute. Their ideality is 
partial presentation, their reality is in 
their being elements in the Absolute. 
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In this integrity their ''solitariness** 
disappears and therefore they no longer 
belong to the realm of appearance. 
But the question can be raised: Have 
they existence at all in the Absolute 
or not? If distinct existence is denied, 
they are not there, being completely 
integrated in the Absolute. The iden- 
tity of the indiscernibles does not help 
us, for this is no identity in the real 
sense. The indiscernibles retain their 
distinctions and the least distinction 
leaves a gulf between the Absolute and 
the appearance. Bradley is anxious 
not to concede any value to the appear- 
ance in isolation, for that to him is par- 
tial reality, but if the appearance is lost 
in the complete unity, it ceases to exist 
as appearance. Reality alone exists, 
and not appearance. 

Samkara perceives this difficulty of 
intellect* to spin out a relation between 
appearance and reality. And he frank- 
ly confesses that appearance and reality 
can never be synthesised. The truth of 
relativity is, therefore, to him a differ- 
ent grade of truth distinct from the 
Absolute. Samkara sees no possibility 
for theoretic reason to conceive an im- 
possible synthesis between the empiric 
relations and the supra-rclational iden- 
tity. Naturally, therefore, he con- 
ceives a relational order out of touch 
with the Absolute. This order is, 
therefore, a separate order of meaning 
and values— real to the percipient sub- 
ject, real psychologically, but not meta- 
physically. Samkara*s system is open 
to the charge of some sort of dualism 
in the existence of two realms of exist- 
ence— Reality and appearance. True, 
but this charge would have been tell- 
ing, had Samkara attributed to them 
the same kind of existence. Truth in 
metaphysical sense is ijot truth in psy- 
chological sense. Samkara draws this 
distinction between the conceptions of 
truth. Here lies bis genius. He does 
not declare experience to be nothing, 
nor does he extend to it, either indi- 
vidually or collectively^ the absolute 
truth. 


^8 

The intellect may claim the same cate- 
gory of truth of reality and appear- 
ance, and is anxious to spin out a 
synthesis on the ground of the equality 
of being of reality and appearance. 
The intellect cannot transcend its own 
limitations and illusions of thinking by 
relations, and therefore naturally the 
demand of the intellect will be to seek 
an explanation of the appearance in the 
reality. But this seeking illustrates the 
tendency of the intellect to attribute al- 
ways a cause to an appearance. This 
attribution of an effect to a cause is the 
limitation of the intellect, and led by 
this limitation the intellect conceives 
appearance as grounded in reality. 

I,ed by this demand of the intellect 
Samkara conceives a relation between 
appearance and reality ; and he opines 
that intellect must read appearance in 
Brahman, but this location is true of 
the intellect, and not of Brahman ; for 
what intellect supposes to be true in its 
own relative way is not necessarily true 
of the Absolute. The intellect posits 
the Absolute to explain the relative 
order and accepts the relative order 
th.ercin, but it cannot transcend its own 
inherent limitation and apj)rehend real- 
ity in itself. vSamkara anticipates Kant 
in the limitation he discerns in the 
intellect. The attribution of appearance 
to reality is, therefore, to Samkara an 
illusion of the intellect, though this 
illusion persists so long as the intellect 
is active. 

This reference of the relative order 
to the Absolute is the demand of the 
intellect, for the intellect cannot con- 
ceive the relative or empiric order to be 
causa sui and completely self- existent. 
The relative must be dependent. This 
natural bent of the intellect posits 
a cause for the relative order. 

But this native tendency gets a rude 
shock when the intellect is enlightened 
by philosophic intuition, and the enlight- 
ened intellect, therefore, gets rid of the 
realistic demand of explaining appear- 
ance by reality or finding the causal 
nexus of the empirical order. 
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Vivartav^da represents this philoso- 
phic vision, for it categorically states 
that the effect is non-different from the 
cause, or the effect, as distinct from 
the cause, is non-real. It is rather the 
denial of the prevailing causal concept, 
which obtains in the order of pheno- 
mena. The concept is ideal and useful 
for an ideal construction. It cannot 
touch reality. Samkara stoutly re- 
fuses to link the phenomenal to the 
noumenal, and he thinks that wisdom 
begins when we come to feel the illu- 
soriness of appearance. The beauty of 
M^yavada lies in frankly affirming and 
denying in the same moment the truth 
of appearance. The unthinking mind 
accepts the reality of the phenomenal 
world because it cannot transcend the 
limitations of the relativistic conscious- 
ness. Samkara’s genius lies in declar- 
ing that the Absolute is beyond the 
relative order, and any systematisation 
in terms of relative concepts falls always 
short of reality. The intellect which 
thinks in relations cannot transcend 
relations and embrace a non-relational 
unity. 

Any attempt, therefore, at reading 
empirical facts in the Absolute miist 
fail. The explanation of the world- 
process as issuing out of the Absolute 
by self-alienation is a concession to the 
popular instinct ; and M^yavada satisfies 
the popular and the philosophic de- 
mand ; the popular demand by pointing 
to the dynamism of Maya lying at the 
root of creation^ the philosophic demand 
by overstepping the realistic aspect of 
MSyS and declaring the creative order 
as illusory. 

This declaration of the illusoriness 
of the phenomenal world with the 
collapse of the entire structure of the 
world of appearance and values, is 
what disturbs the modern mind and 
makes it feel dizzy, for it cuts the 
very ground of the construction where- 
from we derive our inspiration and 
wherein we find the satisfaction of our 
being. M^y^vada has, therefore, been 
never appealing either as a metaphysi- 
cal theory or as a discipline in life. 


The world of values — ^political, social, 
aesthetic, ethical and religious— deter- 
mines the lines of our attractions, and 
life without these attractions is supposed 
to be empty and dull. And, naturally, 
a charge is levelled against M^ydv^da 
that it takes away the joys from life 
and banishes the delights of existence. 
The modern tendency is confined to 
the charm of values and the delight 
of creation. It naturally overlooks the 
deep abyss of the soul, which passes 
beyond the delight of creation and the 
joy of expression. It is busy collect- 
ing experience, reading meaning in it, 
and is upheld by the belief that the 
Absolute is meaning, to put it in the 
words of Count Keyserling. Existence 
and meaning are identical. 

Samkara thinks that to identify 
existence and meaning is to make 
existence restricted and limited. 
IMcaning implies a reference besides 
self. An inward reference is no less a 
limitation, for either it has no mean- 
ing, or it implies a self-alienation. It 
implies an antithesis in existence, and 
antithesis is contradiction. Reality can- 
not involve self-contradiction. To say 
that meaning is not self-contradiction, 
but self-fulfilment, is to court the hy- 
pothesis of an ever-ful Filling Absolute, 
an ever-expressive meaning and an 
ever-realising value. Should it not be 
noted that such a meaning has the 
mark of a limitation, such a value, 
an imperfection? 

On the relative side of experience 
such a meaning appears to be the 
only valid conception of l>eing, for 
here the being cannot be conceived 
without its inherent meaning. Ex- 
perience is meaning, meaning is ex- 
istence. 

But we cannot resist the temptation 
of pointing out that the directness 
and self-evidence of meaning proves 
nothing, for it is a fact neither direct 
nor self-evident. Experience causes 
impressions, impressions have by them- 
selves no meaning. On the sense 
level, the distinction of sensation from 
a sensitised object, or the distinction 
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of sensation as a feeling or as an object 
is more conceptual than sensational. 
Thought overrules all experience, and is 
busy to understand experience by cate- 
gories and even apply them where they 
cannot be strictly applied. The Ab- 
solute must deny relativity of any form, 
and thought in accepting meaning as 
Absolute really imposes itself upon 
reality, for meaning is the main 
character of thought, but not necessari- 
ly of reality. Thought has a limita- 
tion, reality has no limitation, thought 
is concrete, reality is abstract, thought 
works by relations, reality transcends 
relations. What is true of affections 
or sensations, is also true of reality. 
The affections are caused, reality is 
uncaused. The affections can be felt, 
but not known, and when they are 
known, they are no longer affections ; 
similarly reality can be felt, but not 
known, for it denies the very relativity 
of knowledge. 

Samkara agrees here with Bradley 
when Bradley presents the non-rela- 
tional sentience, beyond and above 
relations, as the nearest approach of 
the description of reality. ' ‘Being and 
reality are, in brief, one thing with 
sentience.” Bradley has drawn the 
analogy from the common psychic life 
and experience, Samkara has gone 
beyond that. He opines that nothing 
in our normal psychic experience can 
have a correct analogy to the super- 
normal experience. Deep sleep and 
concentrated meditation are the near- 
est approach, but they also are in- 
adequate descriptions, for by the 
nature of the case the absolute intui- 
tion is unique. Sleep is diffusion of 
attention. The mental being may not 
be active. The psychic organism may 
be quite passive. And it has, there- 
fore, the appearance of transcendent 
stillness, while it is only the drooping 
of psychic mentality and the apparent 
stillness of Mftyic dynamism. Sus- 


tained effort of concentration can pass 
into mono-ideism, but is not the abso- 
lute consummation. 

But even this is not the experience 
of the Absolute. The Absolute is 
beyond activity and passivity of mind, 
mind can pass into a state where the 
subject-object relation apparently 
ceases, but this surely is not the ex- 
perience of the Absolute. The Abso- 
lute is not touched by psychic rela- 
tions or by psychic experiences. The 
psychic being is to be distinguished 
from the Absolute. Psychism is fine 
mentality which can pass into super- 
sensations, super-normal experiences ; 
but even these blessed experiences in 
expansion of our being and vision are 
to be sharply distinguished from Vedan- 
tic intuition. Vedantic intuition stands 
as the supreme fact, non-relational 
without any point of concentration. 
Psychic vision is penetration into 
nature’s finer aspects and finer ex- 
pressions of life. It is still a penetra- 
tion into the finer aspect of life but 
it cannot reach beyond the relativistic 
consciousness. Intuition, on the other 
hand, is the essence of Being. It is 
the Absolute, beyond space, beyond 
time, beyond experience — psychic and 
spiritual. Spiritual experiences, as 
compared to it, are finer currents of 
our super-mind, which have meaning, 
joy and expression, but intuition is 
beyond such expressions, though it is 
expression itself. It is beyond the 
touches of delight, though it is delight 
in itself. Nothing on this side of ex- 
perience, however sublime and fine, can 
even be a shadow of it, for in this 
height and depth of transcendence our 
experience is so completely changed 
that no language can describe it. It 
is, therefore, absolutely unique and re- 
mains ever as such. When one has an 
access to it, one can only indicate 
it as that it is not this, not this— 
Neti, Netu 


(Concluded) 



AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 


[In order to truly appreciate the following correspondence » the reader has to be informed 
of the occasion which gave rise to it and also to remember the relation that existed between 
the correspondents. At the outset of the first letter below, the Swami speaks of **the hard 
raps” that he gave to his correspondent. These were nothing but a very strong letter which 
he wrote to her in vindication of his position, on the 1st February, 18^, which will be found 
reproduced in pp. 68 of the fifth volume of the Complete Works of the Swami. It was a 
very beautiful letter full of the fire of a Sannydsin*s spirit, and we request our readers to go 
through it before they peruse the following text. Mary Hale, to whom the Swami wrote, was 
one of the two daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Hale whom the Swami used to address as father 
and mother. The Misses Hale were like sisters to him and they also in their turn held the 
Swami in great love and reverence. Some of the finest letters of the Swami were written 
to them. 

As will be seen, a few portions of the following have been published before. But we are 
confident the text does not, therefore, lose in charm. In this the Swami is seen in a new 
light, playful and intensely human, yet* keyed to the central theme of his life, Brahma- 
/wdna.— Ed.] 

New York, 

15th Feb., *95. 

Now Sister Mary, 

You need not be sorry 
For the hard raps I gave you. 

You know full well 

Though you like me tell 

With my whole heart I love you. 

The babies I bet. 

The best friends I met, 

Will stand by me in weal and woe. 

And so will I do, 

You know it too. 

Life, name or fame, even heaven forego 
For the sweet sisters four 
Sans reproche et sans pent, 

The trust, noblest, steadfast, best. 

The wounded snake its hood unfurls, 

The flame stirred up doth blaze. 

The desert air resounds the calls 
Of heart-struck lion's rage. 

The cloud puts forth its deluge strength 
When lightning cleaves its breast. 

When the soul is stirred to its inmost depth 
Great ones imfold their best. 

Let eyes grow dim and heart grow faint. 

And friendship fail and love betray, 

Let Fate its hundred horrors send, 

And clotted darkness block the way. 

All nature wear one angry frown, 

To crush you out— still know, my soul. 

You are Divine. March on and on. 

Nor right nor left but to the goal. 

Nor angel I, nor man nor brute. 

Nor body, mind, nor he or she. 

The books do stop in wonder mute 
To tell my nature; I am He. 
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Before the sun» the moon, the earth, 

Before the stars or comets free. 

Before e’en time has had its birth, 

I was, I am and I will be. 

The beauteous earth, the i^lorious sun, 

The calm sweet moon, the spangled sky. 

Causation’s laws do make them run ; 

They live in bonds, in bonds they die. 

And mind its mantle dreamy net 
' Cast o’er them all and holds them fast. 

In warp and woof of thought are set. 

Earth, hells and heavens, or worst or best. 

Know these are but the outer crust 
All space and time, all effect, cause, 

I am beyond^ all sense, all thoughts. 

The witness of the universe. 

Not two or many, 'tis but one. 

And thus in me all me’s I have ; 

I cannot hate, I cannot shun 
Myself from me, I can but love. 

From dreams awake — from bonds be free, 

Be not afraid. This mystery. 

My shadow, cannot frighten me. 

Know once for all that I am He. 

Well, so far my poetry. Hope you are all right. Give my love to mother and 
Father Pope. I am busy unto death and have almost no time to write even a 
line. So excuse me if later on I am rather late in writing. 

Yours eternally, 

ViVEKANANDA 

Miss M. B, H. sent Swami the folloivinj^ doggerel in reply : 

The monk he would a poet be 
And wooed the muse right earnestly ; 

In thought and word he could well beat her. 

What bothered him though was the meter. 

His feet were all too short too long, 

The form not suited to his song ; 

He tried the sonnet, lyric, epic. 

And worked so hard, he waxed dyspeptic. 

While the poetic mania lasted 
He e’en from vegetables fasted. 

Which L^on had wdth tender care 
Prepared for Swami’s dainty fare. 

One day he sat and mused alone— 

Sudden a light around him shone. 

The “still small voice’’ his thoughts inspire 
And his words glow like coals of fire. 

And coals of fire they proved to be 
Heaped on the head of contrite me — 

My scolding letter I deplore 
And by forgiveness o’er and o’er. 
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The lines you sent to your sisters four 
Be sure they’ill cherish evermore 
For you have made them clearly see 
The one main truth that *'all is He.** 

Then Swami : 

In days of yore, 

On Ganga*s shore preaching, 

A hoary priest was teaching 
How Gods they come 
As Sita Ram, 

And gentle Sita pining weeping. 

The sermons end 

They homeward wend their way 

The hearers musing, thinking. 

When from the crowd 
A voice aloud 

This question asked beseeching seeking— 

“Sir tell me, pray 
Who were but they 

These Sita Ram you were teaching speaking !** 

So Mary Hale, 

Allow me tell 

You mar my doctrines wronging, baulking. 

I never taught 

Such queer thought 

That all was God— unmeaning talking. 

But this I say, 

Remember pray, 

That God is true, all else is nothing, 

This world is dream 
Though true it seem. 

And only truth is He the living. 

The real me is none but He, 

And never never matter changing. 

With undying love and gratitude to you all. '. . . 

ViVEKANANDA. 


And then Miss M. B. H. : 

The difference I clearly sec 
*Twixt Tweedledum and tweedledee— 

That is a proposition sane 
But truly *tis beyond my vein 
To make your Eastern logic plain. 

If "God is truth, all el.se is naught,*' 

This "world a dream,** ‘deh:sion up wrought,* 
What can exist which God is not? 

All those who "many** see have much to fear, 
He only lives to whom the "One** is clear. 

So again I say 
In my poor way, 

I cannot see but that alFs He, 

If I*m in Him and He in me. 
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Then the Swami replied ; 

Of temper quick, a girl unique, 

A freak of nature she, 

A lady fair, no question there, 

Rare soul is Miss Mary. 

Her feelings deep she cannot keep, 

But creep they out at last, 

A spirit free, I can foresee, 

Must be of fiery cast. 

Tho* many a lay her muse can bray, 

And play piano too. 

Her heart so cool, chills as a rule 
The fool who comes to woo. 

Though Sister Mary, I hear they say 
The sway your beauty gains, 

Be cautious now and do not bow, 

However sweet, to chains. 

For *twill be soon, another tune 
The moon-struck mate will hear 
If his will but clash, your words will hash 
And smash his life I fear. 

These lines to thee, Sister Mary, 

Free will I offer, take 
‘‘Tit for tat,” — a monkey chat. 

For monk alone can make. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF SV\(AMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A. 


It was in the year 1897, the year of 
iny graduation, that I had the rare 
privilege of seeing at Calcutta the world- 
famous Hindu monk, the epoch-making 
Swami Vivekananda, in the house of the 
late Babu Balaram Bose, a devout 
Bhakia well-known to the disciples of 
Paramahansa Ramakrishna. I went to 
see him because I was profoundly inter- 
ested in his message, though its signi- 
ficance was not yet quite clear to me. A 
few words may be necessary to explain 
my interest. 

I was iiKiuisitive from my boyhood 
and the question of religion had a 
strange fascination for my mind. Just 
as in these di\ys the predominant 
interest of my countrymen is politics, 
so in my boyhood their predominant 
interest was religion. It was a lime of 
great religious movements and contro- 
versies. There was a constant play of 
action and reaction. On the one hand, 
there was the rising tide of Brahmoism 


with which most enlightened men were 
in sympathy. On the other, there was 
the frantic effort of the so-called ortho- 
doxy with its pseudo-scientific and 
fanciful interpretation of the religion 
of Hindus. Then, again, there was 
Theosophy with its Mahatmas, occultism 
and spirit-world to which many educated 
people were attracted because they did 
not like the Westernised outlook of the 
Brahmos, and further because they felt 
flattered by the uncritical eulogy of 
everything Hindu by Colonel Olcott of 
America and Mrs. Annie Besant of 
England. It must be said at the same 
time that a not inconsiderable section of 
University-bred young men were free- 
thinkers, rationalists or agnostics who 
swore by ^lill, Comte, Spencer, Huxley 
and Haeckel and thought that all 
religions were equally false. Such was 
my intellectual milieu as a boy and a 
youth. I listened to the discussions of 
my elders and sometimes took part in 
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the discussions. Religion to me was 
not yet a craving of the soul. It was 
more or less a question of intellectual 
interest. Though born in an orthodox 
Hindu family, yet the influence that I 
felt most was that of the Brahmo Samaj 
and also that of a near relative who 
was an out and out agnostic. With the 
social programme of the Brahmos I had 
every sympathy but their theology I 
could not accept. I was swaying 
between two forces — Brahmoism and 
Agnosticism . 

It is in this state of mind tliar I 
finished my school education and entered 
college. It is in the first year class, 
if I remember aright, that I first heard 
of Ramakrishna, — yet I did not hear of 
him from any fellow-countryman of 
mine but from a foreigner — no less a 
personage than Professor Max Muller 
himself. I just happened to read two 
articles from his pen in The Nineteenth 
Century — one entitled Esoteric Bud- 
dhism, a scathing criticism of Madame 
Blavatsky and her theosophy and tlic 
other A Real Mahatman. This Real 
JVIahatman was no other than our 
Bhagawan Ramakrishna. A new 
horizon opened before me, A new 
light flashed forth. And all this 
happened at a Muffassil town. 

About a year after this, I read in the 
papers all about the famous Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago and the 
resounding triumph of Swami Viveka- 
nanda there. Who was this Viveka- 
nanda ? I came to know soon after that 
he was the chief disciple of Rama- 
krishna, the Real Mahatman of Professor 
Max Miillcr. t was eager to know all 
about the man and his message. Un- 
fortunately I was not present at Calcutta 
at the time when the whole city turned 
out to receive him with the tremendous 
ovation that signalises the return of a 
conquering hero. I read, however, 
glowing accounts of the event and saw 
that honour such as this had never 
fallen to the lot of any man on the 
Indian soil. 

From this time onward I read the 
reports of all the speeches he delivered 


at different places in India. I felt that 
it was the spirit of India herself that 
breathed through his utterance. Such 
force, such fire was beyond the utmost 
stretch of my imagination. Several 
speeches of Keshab Chandra Sen I had 
read before. I had great admiration for 
his style, eloquence and religious 
fervour. But here was a new atmos- 
phere altogether, a new accent, a 
new emphasis, a new outlook at once 
national and universal. Here was 
Hinduism in all its phases, but how 
different from the Hinduism of the hide- 
bound Saiiatanists, pseudo-revivalists, 
the Scribes and Pharisees of India ! I 
was under a .spell. The two speeches 
that impressed me most were his 
Calcutta Town-hall speech and his 
Lahore address on Vedanta. When I 
read the Lahore address I was a B.A. 
student at Calcutta. 

I eagerly waited for an opportunity to 
see the man. The opportunity came, 
as I have said, in 1897. I went to .see 
Swami Vivekanaiida in -the Calcutta 
residence of the late Babu Balarain 
Bose in company with a class-fellow of 
mine, Babu Narendra Kumar Bose. 

We entered a hall which was full to 
overflowing. The people assembled 
there were for the most i^art .students of 
the Calcutta colleges. They were all 
seated cross-legged on the floor covered 
with dtCree and pharas. In the centre 
was the seat meant for Swami ji. I 
managed somehow to occupy a place in 
the hall and we all eagerly waited for 
the arrival of Swami ji. Perfect silence 
prevailed. A few minutes paSvSed and 
the Swami stepped in. His gait was 
leonine and the dignity of his bearing 
simply royal. His frame was athletic 
and robust. He had a game alkhalla 
(ochre cloak) on, his feet were bare and 

his head, chin and lips clean shaven 

altogether a striking personality. He 
had the look of a man born to com- 
mand. He was soon seated and then he 
looked at us. His large eyes beamed 
with genius and spiritual fire. He 
spoke in Bengali interlarded with 
English. Words flowed from his lips 
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and we heard him with rapt attention. 
Each word of his was like a spark of 
fire. His manner was impassioned. It 
was clear to all that here was a man 
with a message. His awakening power 
was wonderful. We heard him and 
felt aroused, A new spirit was breathed 
into us. Here was a man of faith in 
an age of doubt, sincere to the back- 
bone, a dynamo of sui^^rnal force. To 
have seen him was education. To have 
heard him was inspiration. It was the 
mo.st memorable day in my life and it 
is impossible for me ever to lose its 
recollection. 

What did he tell us all ? To be 
strong and self-confident, to renounce 
and serve. Strength was the burden of 
all that he said. He poured torrential 
scorn upon what he called onr “negative 
education** and spoke enthusiastically 
on man -making. He gave a vivid 
picture of our country*s degradation and 
the misery of the masses. How he felt 
for the poor, the down-trodden and the 
oppressed ! If we had a millionth part 
of his feeling, the face of the country 
would change at once. He spoke of the 
greatness of Hinduism and proudly 
said : “It is my ambition to conquer 
the world by Hindu thouglit — to sec 
Hindus everywhere from the North Pole 
to the South Pole.*’ As he uttered 
these words I saw in him the very 
Napoleon of Religion. I saw the 
warrior’s heart throbbing beneath the 
yellow robe of the Sattnyasin. Not a 
mild Hindu at all this Swami Viveka- 
nanda but the most aggressive Hindu 
T have ever seen in my life. He was 
made of the same stuff of which 
Alexander and Ccesar w’erc made — only 
his rSle was different. 

Some of his words are still ringing 
in my ears and they arc these : “You 
must have steel nerves and cast-iron 
muscles. A moment’s vigorous life 
is better than years of jelly-fish exist- 
ence. Cowards die many times before 
their death. An honest atheist is a 
thousand times better than a hypocriti- 
cal theist. Don’t be jealous, for the 
slaves are jealous. Virtue is heroism — 


from vif in Latin which means man 
and which again is the same word as 
vira in Sanskrit.’* 

After about two hours the Swami 
left the hall and we dispersed in different 
directions. I returned to my lodgings 
but the words of the Swami filled tlie 
air. I could think of nothing but 
Swami Vivekananda. There stood his 
heroic figure whichever way I turned. 

I could not resist the temptation of 
seeing him again and so on the next 
day I went once more to the house of 
the late Babu Balaram. On this day 
there was no great gathering. Swamiji 
was seated in the verandah on an asana 
surrounded by a group of his brother- 
disciples. The Brahma Sutras with 
Sankara*s commentaries were being read 
out by one of them and Swamiji passed 
explanatory remarks here and there. 
To-day’s atmosphere was different al- 
together. It Was all very quiet. Soon 
after the reading was finished one of 
the Swami *s brother-disciples spoke of 
the spirit-world and read an extract 
from a theosophical book. Swamiji at 
once came down upon him and extin- 
guished him completely. I saw that the 
Swami was a hater of spookism. He 
clearly said that all tliis was weakening 
and debilitating and had nothing to do 
with true religion. After this many 
light topics were introduced and then 
Swamiji laughed and joked like a child. 
Here w^as another mood. I said to my- 
self : Is it the same Swami I saw 
yesterday — the thundering vSwami in 
dead earnest? 

It was jfbout a year after this that 
I saw the vSwanii once more — and this 
time on the platform. Now^ I was face 
to face wdth Vivekananda the orator. 
The scene was the Star Theatre of 
Calcutta. The occasion was the intro- 
duction of Sister Nivedita to the 
Calcutta public. The hall was crammed 
to suffocation. On the dais were 
seated many distinguished persons. I 
remember only Sir Jagadis Bose and Sir 
Ananda Charlu among them. Swami 
Vivekananda was in his best form. He 
wore a gairic turban and a long- 
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flowing robe which was also gairic in 
hue. He introduced Sister Nivedita in 
a neat little speech. The Sister 
addressed the meeting in a graceful 
style. Then rose Swami Vivekananda 
and he spoke on his foreign policy. 
The speech is to be found in the 
Mayavati Memorial Edition of his Com- 
plete Works. He brought forward a 
scheme of his future missionary work 
in the West. I'he speech was full of 
fire. Such thrilling voice, rich intona- 
tion, variation of pitch, strong and 
sonorous accent with occasional explo- 
sion as of the bolt of heaven I have 
never heard in my life nor am I likely 
to hear again. Sometimes he paced to 
and fro on the platform as he spoke and 
folded his arms across his chest. Some- 
times he faced the audience and 
waved his hand. His expressions 
flowed free and fast with the rush and 
impetuosity of a mountain torrent. His 
words were like the roaring of a 
cataract. Well might The New York 
Herald say: He is an orator by 
divine right. Altogether a more 
majc.stic, striking and magnetic perso- 
nality it is hard to conceive. We 
heard him spell-bound. Each word was 
an arrow that went straight to the 
heart. 

Such is my recollection of Swami 
Vivekananda. To fully imderstand his 
message I read subsequently all his 
speeches and waitings and almost all 
about his blaster. There is not a 
single problem of our individual, social 
and political life, that he has not touch- 


ed and illuminated. He has given a 
new impulse to the country. So far as 
I am concerned, he is growing more and 
more vivid to me with the lapse of 
years, and I see his stature dilated to- 
day “like Teneriffe or Atlas.” His 
message is the message of freedom, 
strength, fearlessness and self-confidence. 
It is the eternal truths of our religion 
that he has preached in a new way, in 
modern terms, and he has also shown 
how these truths are to be applied to 
the present conditions of India and the 
rest of the world. A more constructive 
thinker and inspiring teacher I have not 
seen in my life. I do not know a single 
self-sacrificing Indian worker of the 
present century, who has not been 
influenced more or less by his thoughts, 
words and example. More than any- 
body else he has made India respected 
abroad. Many a child of the West has 
found in his message the solace of his 
life and the solace of his death. It is 
true that at the present moment the 
predominant interest of our country has 
become political, but the better minds 
believe with vSwami Vivekananda that 
spirituality must be the basis of all our 
activities. It is difficult to say what 
form our national reconstruction will 
exactly take, it is difficult to predict 
anything about the future of the world 
as a whole, but I sincerely believe that 
the ideas and ideals of Swami Viveka- 
nanda are destined to play a very im- 
portant j)art in the history of the human 
race. May his influence grow from 
more to more ! 


BEAUTIES OF ISLAM 

By Sistkr Nivedita 


r 

The secret of Islam seems curiously 
slow to yield itself up to Christian eyes. 

If it is not true that our common 
conception of the Prophet is of a bold 
bad man (to quote a distinguished 
Mohammedan the other day), at least 
most of us will acknowledge that the 


name calls to mind chiefly glimpses of 
flashing sword-blades, charging horse- 
men, and the sound of Moslem war- 
cries in one part of the world or another. 
That is to -say, the boundaries and 
antagonisms of the Faith are well 
defined in our thought ; but of all that 
makes it a religion, all that it gives of 
Eiving Waters to its people, all that it 
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ofFers of tenderness and consolation to 
the human heart,— of all, in a word, 
that is positive in it, we have received 
no hint. Much as though our own 
creed should be associated only with its 
autos-da-fe or its witch-drownings, 
while its call to the weary and heavy- 
laden, its passion for service, and its 
mystic Gift of Bread and Wine were all 
forgotten ! 

Even the missionaries, who have 
laboured so long and earnestly among 
the Hindi-speaking peoples of India, 
have not yet come back to tell us the 
hopes and fears, the loves and hates, by 
which these live, — although the two 
religions are so allied that a Moham- 
medan mosque is simply a Christian 
Church, in a climate where the nave 
requires no roof! (The very sanctuary 
and baptistery are represented.) Yet 
one would suppose that if a knowledge 
of French is advantageous in teaching a 
Frenchman English, the corresponding 
equipment would be even more desir- 
able in dealing with such delicate and 
complex adjustments as those of a 
national religion ! 

Not one of us, however, can have 
gone through the great cities of 
Northern India without fretful beating 
of our wings against the bars of our 
own ignorance. That magnificent rain- 
bow of Indo-Saracenic architecture, 
whose ends touch earth as it were, at 
Lucknow and Lahore, speaks for itself 
of impulse as deep, of faith as noble 
and abiding, as any that ever lived in 
the soul of man. 

Not alone in the vastness of a Jumma 
Musjid, nor in the solemnity of the lofty 
Chancel-screen at Kiitab, but even in 
the tiny Oratory of the Emperors of 
Delhi, we have some of the world’s 
supreme utterances of the religious 
sense. 

Never can I forget my own visit to 
this last, surely in truth, the pearl of 
mosques. It was evening. While the 
light lasted, we had all examined the 
decorations — carving of acanthus pat- 
terns in low relief of half-transparent 
marble on the pillars, and the almost 


sob of awe with which wc had entered 
into this presence of Purity-made- 
Visible, had been justified. But now 
the others had drifted on, and the sun 
had set. I sat alone on the steps of the 
mosque. Everywhere the same glisten- 
ing grey-white marble surrounded me. 
Even the porch was but a space of it 
in deeper shadow. Not a sound came 
from the world without ; not a stone of 
wall or tower obtruded on the eye. 
Perfect stillness. Utter remoteness. 
Overhead, the sky, a few stars, and 
one green bough could alone be seen. 
I stayed, and stayed, till twilight had 
deepened into night. In such a place 
one is alone with God. 

It was, in fact, a little bit of the 
wilderness conquered and kept in the 
midst of the proudest palace in the 
world. Oh for that desert where the Pro- 
phet was called from amidst the sheep- 
folds on the hill-sides ! Only he who 
has watched there knows the meaning 
"of that word solitude. Only he who 
knows that, can even dimly guess'at the 
meaning of the Unity of God. 

But if the points of contact between 
Christianity and Islam are hard to come 
at, they do nevertheless exist. Perhaps 
nowhere more completely than in the 
sentiment about Death. 

For we must remember that all that 
poetry that associates itself inevitably 
with earth-burial belongs as much to the 
Mussalman as to ourselves ; nay, far 
more. It is his by birthright, whereas 
we only ceased to cremate w^hen we 
became Semitised by oiu: religion. Only 
those who have lived in communities 
of both kinds can realise how complete 
is the loss of him whose body has been 
burnt, as compared with the abiding 
memory that clings about a grave. And 
to the Mohammedan, going at nightfall 
to place a lamp and fragrant flowers on 
the last resting-place of the beloved, it 
is infinite consolation to remember the 
Benediction of the Prophet. For it is 
written that he passed by graves in 
Medina, and, full of that great and 
solemn sense of the pity and mystery 
of life, with which his soul was charged, 
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he ''turned his face towards them, and 
said, 'Peace be to you, O people of the 
graves I God forgive us and you ! Ye 
have passed on before us, and we are 
following you.* ** 

But we have a more direct expres- 
sion of the thing we seek in that poem 
translated from the early Arabic by 
I^yall and quoted by Lane-Poole : 

“Take thou thy way by the grave wherein 
thy dear one lies — 

Umm-el-Ala — and lift up thy voice : Ah I 

if she could hear I 
How art thou come, for very fearful 

wast thou, 

To dwell in a land where not the most 

valiant goes, but with a quaking heart I 
God’s love be thine, and His mercy, 

O thou dear lost oiiel 
Not meet for thee is the place of shadow 

and loneliness. 

And a little one hast thou left behind— 

God’s ruth on her! 

She knows not what to bewail thee means, 
yet weeps for thee. 

For she misses those sweet ways of thine 
which thou hadst with her. 
And the long night-wails, and we strive 

to hush her to sleep in vain. 
Wlien her crying smites in the night upon 

my sleepless ears. 

Straightway mine eyes brimful are filled 

from the well of tears.” 

As the mystery of death constitutes 
one of the two or three great religious 
motives of the human soul, so the atti- 
tude in which it is met must always be 
an ultimate standard of criticism 
between rival • formulae. 

Now Nineteenth Centiuy Christianity 
has resulted in two great utterances on 
this subject: Newman*s "Dream of 
Gerontius" and Whitman’s "When 
Lilacs last in the Dooryard Bloomed." 
Let me quote from the second of these : 

“Dark mother, always gliding near with 

soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of 

fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee,— I glorify 

thee above all— 


I bring thee a song, that when thou must 

indeed come, 

Come unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong DeliveressI 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them, 

I joyously sing the dead, 
l/ost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
I^ved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death.” 

Truly a heroic word! The Stoic’s 
sigh of relief, adding to itself the Chris- 
tian impulse, has borne flower in this 
cry of passion and welcome, so like 
the old Norseman’s ringing cheer. 

And what of the faith of Islam in this 
regard ? 

Who that remembers the Mahdi’s 
letter to the Queen can ask? Mad, 
ignorant outburst as it was, there was 
yet a wild poetry and a wondrous 
nobility about some parts of it. "Know, 
Madam,’’ or words to the same effect, 
he wrote, "that the men of my nation 
are not as other men, for God has given 
to my people a strange love. As others 
for cool waters, so do they thirst for 
Death.’’ 

Surely, if the sense of manhood and 
victory with which one faces the King 
of Terrors be a proof of greatness at all, 
no creed of the world has more superbly 
met the test than this of the Arab 
Camel-driver. Only abject meanness 
and a hopeless ignorance of psychology 
could prompt the suggestion that it is 
the sense-gratifications of the after-state 
that the Moslem craves. For Heavens 
and Paradises, mansions and palm- 
branches, Angels and Peris, are all 
alike but the Kindergarten toys of 
imagination, whereby Humanity is 
brought to recognise its own inner feel- 
ing. And of what that deep need of 
the soul really is, we can learn from a 
voice that spoke the liquid Hrse amongst 
the Irish mountains seven centuries 
ago. "What is the good of living?’* 
cried this soul ; "Our servants can do 
that for us! There is nothing worth 
possessing but the Infinite, and only 
the Dead possess that!" That is the 
secret. We all long for the Infinite. 
Death seems to be fhe gate, and so it 
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happens that a man’s bearing in face of 
it is a matter of final importance to us 
all, and the spirit it produces a supreme 
test of the nobility of any theory of 
Truth. 

Again, those who study the Koran 
deeply are forced to the conclusion that 
what stands for the gospel of an army 
on the path of conquest was really born 
of an overwhelming emotion of love and 
pity for the world. Mahomet’s con- 
stant synonym for God is “The Com- 
passionate, the Merciful,*’ and he is 
perpetually reiterating the message of 
forgiveness of sins and charity to all 
men. T^at he himself was as much 
saint as conqueror, the account of his 
entry into Mecca proves: 

“Mohammad forthwith marched upon 
Mekka with ten thousand men, and the 
city, despairing of defence, surrendered. 
The day of Mohammad’s greatest 
triumph over his enemies was also the 
day of his grandest victory over him- 
self. He freely forgave the Koreysh 
all the years of sorrow and cruel scorn 
in which they had afflicted him, and 
gave an amnesty to the whole popula- 
tion of Mekka. Four criminals whom 
justice condemned made up Moham- 
mad’s proscription list when he entered 
as a conqueror to the city of his bitterest 
enemies. The army followed his 
example, and entered quietly and 
peaceably ; no house was robbed, no 
women insulted. One thing alone 
suffered destruction. Going to the 
Kaaba, Mohammad stood before each 
of the three hundred and sixty idols, 
and pointed to it with his staff, saying, 
‘Truth is come, and falsehood is fled 
away !’ and at these %vords his atten- 
dants hewed them down, and all the 
idols and household gods of Mekka and 
round about were destroyed. It was 
thus that Mohammad entered again his 
native city.” 

Well indeed may our author add : 

“Through all the annals of conquest 
there is no triumphant entry compar- 
able to this one.’*. 


This is not the picture of one who 
lets loose a pandemonium on his fellows. 

Further we must remember that if 
Ali is the great figure of its later history, 
and military splendour the great medium 
of its development, at least Arab 
Religion is no more anomalous than 
our own in this respect. 

For Christianity was preached by a 
still gentler master, and its conquests — 
from Peru to Khartoum what record ! 
— have been ten times fiercer and more 
sustained than those of Mahomet. 

The fact is, a new religious teacher 
always stirs in men that sentiment of 
Humanity that we of this age are prone 
to call the sense of nationality, and in 
exact proportion as that is strong and 
active, do its limitations become vividly 
defined. Within its own boundaries, 
Mohammedanism was the most tremend- 
ous assertion of the Rights of the People 
and of Woman that the w-orld has ever 
seen : for that very reason, perhaps, it 
carried proselytism to the people of the 
land of ignorance with fire and sword. 

II 

At this point, however, we come upon 
a very grave objection that may be 
urged against the Faith. 

Is it not true that its range of 
characters is somewhat narrow, and that 
its choice of ideals is therefore too 
exclusively heroic or chivalrous? Of 
that Strength-in-Meekness which the 
Christian reckons the height of human 
achievement, of the Divine Manifesta- 
tion of Forgiveness, of the realised 
Ideal of Suffering Manhood, what trace 
is there in Islam ? 

The answer lies in those groups of 
mourners that one meets everywhere in 
Northern India throughout the days and 
nights of the Mohurrum. 

That the figures of Hasan and Husain 
stand alone in this respect may be due 
either to their lack of due immensity 
to attract disciples, or, more probably, 
to the fact that the genius of Mussal- 
man peoples has not lain in the way of 
producing the long succession of martyrs 
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and ascetics by which Europe has 
witnessed to the Worship of Pain. But 
the ideal is acknowledged. “The Man 
of Sorrows*’ receives the passionate 
devotion of his kindred, in this as in 
every other system that is true to the 
heart of man. 

It is a wonderful picture that they 
carry us back to — these huge proces- 
sions, and these knots of wandering 
worshippers at May-time. “Hasan !*' 
cries one, beating his breast with his 
clenched hands, and “Husain !*' replies 
another, making the same gesture of 
despair. The emotion is real and 
absorbing. Beside it, our own inter- 
mittent observance of Holy Week and 
Good Friday is slack and pale. The 
very children are broken-hearted, and 
some years back an aged prince who led 
the procession through Calcutta in the 
last stages of physical exhaustion from 
long fasting and fatigue, was seen to 
strike himself till the blood flowed. 
There is no pretence about this; it, at 
least, is in dead earnest. But what is 
the motive from which it all proceeds? 

Strange to say, there is, in the case 
of the Sunnis at any rate, an element 
in it of national penance. It is a public 
declaration that “We arc of the people 
who slew the martyrs ! We loaded them 
with sorrows and put them to the death ! 
\Vc!— We!— We!— Oh Hasan I Oh 
Husain !“ Is this not a generous 
offering to lay at the feet of Justice ?* 

How long the Mohurrum has been 
observed in this fashion it would doubt- 
less be difficult to say. What we do 
know is that it is more than twelve 
centuries now since Husain’s little camp 
of thirty persons was pitched on the 
bank of the Euphrates, during nine 
weary days, bent on advancing at all 
costs to answer the call pf Korfa to him 
whom it regarded as the rightful Khalif . 

* It is only fair to say that this acknow- 
ledgment of complicity is entirely uncon- 
sicions. ^ The celebration of the Mohurrum 
was originated by the Shias and copied by 
the Sunnis. Aurungzebe was so well aware 
of its penitential significance that he tried 
in vain to stop its observance by the latter. 


Hasan was already dead of poison, 
and his brother must have known that 
death was the only possible end of his 
own attitude. 

Yet as long as the great camp of 
Yuzed’s general barred the way, he 
could not proceed without swearing 
what he held to be false, that Yuzed 
was the true Khalif. And he would not 
swear. 

Amongst all that is impressive in the 
scene and story, nothing is more so than 
the perfect absence from Husain of all 
personal ambition. Because it was false, 
he would not swear; not for a moment 
because he desired the Khalifate for 
himself. And as day followed day, and 
the cloud of destiny settled down more 
darkly over the devoted little band, not 
one murmur of rebellion or impatience 
escaped the lips of the gentle captain. 
He could die, when the moment came, 
as an Arab noble should, but meantime 
he could neither be treacherous to the 
Prophet’s last intention no^r mean in his 
estimate of dignity and truth. 

It was on that fateful tenth morning 
when the army of the mighty Yuzed 
came up and once more offered the old 
terms or instant annihilation, and when 
he, standing up, laid his statement 
before the troops, — it was then that was 
enacted one of the grandest proofs of 
honesty and courage that the world has 
ever seen. For Hiir, that very general 
who had so effectually cut off his pro- 
gress during the.se past nine days, 
convinced at last of the truth of the 
chieftain’s cause, threw himself at his 
feet and prayed his pardon, and then, 
in spite of Husain’s entreaties that they 
should not court instant death, deserted 
to his standard with some forty 
followers ! 

Husain’s force was now seventy, 
instead of thirty, against four thousand. 
Battle must be given at once, but 
Moslem chivalry forbidding the massacre 
of a handful, single combats became the 
order of the day. 

Husain’s, however, was the blood of 
great warriors, and so it happened that 
at last he stood, with all he loved, save 
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one infant son, dead around him, alone 
upon the field. 

The mighty soldier seized the babe, 
and with it in his arms was once more 
about to address his foes, when some 
recreant’s arrow was let loose and lodged 
in the heart of the child. 

And then the hero’s passion of wrath 
and sorrow broke all bounds. Throw- 
ing the dead baby from him, he plunged 
into the thick of the soldiery, and even 
the brave.st, it is said, drew back from 
the sight of that strong right arm, ere 
he fell, pierced with many wounds. 

Is it not a wonderful story ? Chivalry 
raised to the white heat of Religion ! 


Knighthood consecTeted in Sdnthood ! 
The proud noble, impervious to insult 
and outrage, dying to avenge a little 
child ! The great captain who would 
stand by the right even to the death, 
though to do so stamped himself culprit 
to the end of time ! 

It does not strike the distinctive notes 
of ethical ideal that we find in Buddha, 
St. Francis of Assisi, or Ignatius 
Loyola. But of its own kind the 
Mohurrum stands supreme, and verily 
I think that amongst these heroes the 
angelic soul of Joan of Arc might have 
found its kin. 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 
The Guru 


In our last article wc mentioned that 
the choice of food depends essentially on 
one’s spiritual outlook and tempera- 
ment. Some foods are suitable to some 
kinds of spiritual temperament, others 
to other kinds. But the question of 
questions is how to find out what is 
one’s temperament. No doubt some 
guess can be made by a person himself. 
But there is a great chance of there 
being mistakes. No, it is no exaggerat- 
ed fear. Those who have undergone 
some spiritual struggle already, know^ 
that when we come to close grips with 
our mind and nature in order to mould 
them properly, they reveal undreamt-of 
complexities. The mind assumes un- 
thinkable forms. There are so many 
twists and angles and contortions ! The 
likes of to-day become the dislikes of 
to-morrow. What we have all along 
thought to be our predominant tenden- 
cies leave us all on a sudden, and their 
places are taken by quite novel inclina- 
tions. Under such circumstances, one’s 
own judgment proves indeed the pro- 
verbial broken reed. Some outside help 
becomes necessary to point us our way. 
Hence the necessity of a Guru. 

The modern mind is so unnaturally 
^Rotistic ^nd individualistic that it is 


inclined to think the necessity of a 
Guru as imaginary. Is not the truth 
already in us ? Is not God everyw^here ? 
Why should we need an intermediary ? 
These are all fine sayings, but alto- 
gether meaningless. Yes, God is every- 
where, and the truth is inherent in us. 
But it is a fact that in spile of His 
omnipresence and omnipotence, He has 
let us wallow in the mire of wwldli- 
ness for ever so mafiy lives, and in 
spite of our being the possessor of the 
treasure of truth, we are continuing as 
ignorant as ever. It is best, therefore, 
to give up such meaningless talks and 
proceed as serioiis-iiiindcd, practical 
persons. Somehow or other, God has 
made our access to Him extremely diffi- 
cult. Again and again the saints of 
God have declared that it is only rarely 
that man can realise God. And even 
then, through what troubles and tribu- 
lations ! We cannot argue here. We 
can only meekly accept the statement 
of the inexorable truth. That is His 
will, — He would not let Himself be 
known easily. Knowing this, man has 
to do his utmost to realise Him. And 
in this attempt, the need of a Guru is 
paramount. 
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We know so little of our own self ! 
And so little, again, of the reality ! It 
is all mysterious. Knowledge of any- 
thing is so dilRcult to attain ! The 
little learning that we acquire with the 
utmost labour of a whole life, has to be 
done so with the help of so many per- 
sons ! Without their help, our progress 
would have been very slow, if not im- 
possible. And yet the learning and 
knowledge of even the greatest scholar 
is nothing, is a mere speck, compared 
with the infinity that remains yet un- 
explored. And what is God-realisa- 
tion? It is nothing else than knowing 
this Infinity. It is the totality of 
knowledge. Consider, then, what 
amount and kind of help we must 
have before we can make any 
real progress in the path of spiri- 
tuality. This path is beset with in- 
numerable obstacles. It is a narrow 
path, not straight and broad. Who 
would tell you if you are going along 
the correct path or have lost your way? 
The Guru alone can do so. 

Nor is that all. Merely a knowledge 
of the path, mere direction, is not 
enough. You must also have power to 
walk it unflinching and untired. You 
require to have a new strength infused 
into your mind,— a power and a courage 
that will take you whole through the 
tremendous struggles of spiritual life. 
We know we have infinite strength 
within us. But this also wc know that 
that strength has not availed us much 
so long, that it is somehow under a 
magic lock and key and will not come 
out. The Guru infuses strength into 
the disciple. And when there are diffi- 
culties on the way, when wc lose our 
way or get entangled, he graciously 
places our feet again on the right path 
and unties the knots that bind 
us. Even the bravest heart, without 
these aids, will quail before the diffi- 
culties and fail to reach the goal. 

Such has been the experience of all 
who have reached God. The modern 
outlook in this respect is, therefore, 
unreal. The fact is, such an outlook is 
the very antithesis of the spiritual out- 


look. The modern man cries out ; 
**What ! shall I make myself an un- 
questioning slave to another ? Is it not 
unbecoming of the dignity of man?'* 
and so on and so forth. But the self 
that cries out like this, is the creation 
and siistainer of ignorance. It is by 
rejecting and transcending it that we 
gain the spiritual outlook. If we hold 
on to this ignorance-begotten self, how 
can we ever be spiritual? It is a mis- 
take to think that the submission re- 
quired of the disciple is slavery. There 
is a great, very great clement of free- 
dom in it. For you do not submit to 
an ordinary erring man. The Guru is 
not a man like us, selfish, bound by 
desires, caught in the meshes of the 
ego, and ignorant. His personality is 
not like ours, finite, narrow and crook- 
ed. It is almost one with the Imper- 
sonal. His mind is suffused with the 
Eight Divine. His thoughts and actions 
do not proceed from the little self, the 
play-ground of passions, but from a 
Divine source. Even his body is a 
transformed one. He is the very Ideal 
personified. To serve him, is to serve 
the Ideal itself, — the Ideal become man. 
To submit to him is to identify oneself 
with God Himself. Through the Guru, 
wc come in contact with the Ista (the 
Chosen Deity) Himself. The Guru and 
Isia are identical, they are not differ- 
ent. Through the Guru, by submitting 
to him and serving him, we make 
acquaintance with the mysteries of the 
Lord and the intricacies of spiritual life. 
Therefore, the holy books have pres- 
cribed that we must realise the Lord by 
questioning men of realisation and by 
serving them. Without service, their 
instructions will not fructify in our life. 

And here is a deep truth. All words 
are not the same. There are words and 
words ; and the same words, again, 
have different effects according to cir- 
cumstances. The words of a man of 
realisation have a peculiar potency. On 
the surface, they may be simple and 
commonplace. Any other man per- 
haps can speak them. Perhaps we our- 
selves know them. Yet there is a world 
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of difference. To listen to them from 
the lips of a man of God is to derive 
a unique benefit. But even the words 
of a man of God do not act the same 
way on all. Much dei^ends on the 
shraddhd, faith, earnestness and rever- 
ence, of the listener. Our shraddhd 
evokes a great power in the heart of 
the speaker, and his words become 
surcharged with a peculiar power, and 
that power tells tremendously on our 
life. Much depends on our own atti- 
tude. If we are not earnest, even the 
words of a man of realisation will prove 
comparatively futile in our life. Hence 
the necessity of service. 

But, it may be legitimately asked : 
Are all Gurus of such transcendental 


character? It is true, they are not. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that 
before we make one our Guru^ we 
closely examine him and watch 
him for long, and when he fulfils all 
expectations, we may submit to him. 
Not until then. But once we have 
accepted him as our even if we 

subsequently discover ^ly^ defects in 
him, we must never piy any attention 
to them. We myst know him as God 
Himself and give him our whole-hearted 
allegiance. And indeed, is not God in 
every man ? And what is impossible to 
a strong faith? 

We hope to continue tlie topic in our 
next article. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By SwAMi Nityaswarup.ananda 

CHAPTER XIII 
(Happiness) 

STW 1 

ii^ii 

gpr^r: Janaka said : 

Originating in one who is without anything soundness of 

spirits in the state of having a loin-cloth ^ even rare tlierefore 
renunciation and acceptance giving up ^ I happily live. 

Janaka said : 

I. The soundness^ of spirits that springs in one who* is without 
anything, is rare even* when one possesses but a loin-cloth. There- 
fore,^ giving up renunciation and acceptance, I live liappily. 

[‘ Soundness etc . — literally Swdsthya means the state of being established in oneself. 

* Who etc.— Who, being established in the perfection of the eternal Self, knows himself 
as distinct from everything of the world and is, therefore, completely unattached. 

This spiritual tranquillity is uncaused. It is not a product like the joy of health, riches, 
beauty or fame. It is inherent in the eternal Self. So long as we are attached to even the 
slightest thing, the eternal Self and its joy cannot be realised. 

* Even etc.— -A very high state of renunciation and spiritual realisation is indicated. 
l?ven the wearing of the loin-cloth is indicative of the relative consciousness. 

* Therefore etc.— Renunciation also presupposes egoism and attachment. True happiness, 
therefore, consists in realising a still higher state.] 
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5!nf^r fenn swft I 
m ?lTq5§T ftra: 

94 'hTij Somewheie ^rra^T of body ^4: distress ( is ) 54 4f<J somewhere firar 
tongue %4ift is fatigued 54 somewhere 44: mind ( is tired ) 4?^ this aiw 
foregoing ( we I ) 34414 in life’s goal happily %4; established ( wftl am ). 

2. There is trouble of the body* somewhere, trouble of the 
tongue® somewhere and trouble of the mind® isomewhere. Having 
renounced these, I live happily in life’s^ supreme goal. 

[* Body — in the practice of penances. 

* Tongue — in the study of scriptuies, etc. 

* Mind— in meditation, etc. 

The application of body, speech and mind for Self-realisation presupposes imperfection,— 
the Self has not yet t>een realised. This is the period of struggle. Complete inactivity 
comes with complete Self-realisation. 

* Life's etc.—i.e.. Self-realisation or Moksha.'\ 

( 414141 By the Self ) swr: in reality twnPl anything whatever 4 not 44 certainly 
art done 41,7^ is 4f4 this 4^44 thinking fully 441 when 4Hwhat 4.4;»(todo wrtifil 
comes 4^ that as4i doing ( 44.1 ) happily 41% live. 

3. Fully realising that nothing* whatsoever is really done by 
the vSelf, I do® whatever® presents itself to be done and live happily. 

[‘ Nothing etc.— Because whatever is done is done by the body, mind and the senses 
accompanied by the ego. The Self is beyond all these. 

* Do— being devoid of the ego and feeling unattached. The body and mind do the works, 
the Self remaining unattached. 

’ Whate' 9 cr etc . — For so long as one lives in the body one has to do i.tmie activities, at 
least such as* ^ting, sleeping, etc.] 

W4^w«fPriw*rt4T: States of insisting upon action or inaction ^44»^f44! the Yogis 
who are attached to the body ( «4f^ are ) 4^ I owing to the absence 

of associauou and dissociation 44llrt' happily 4t% live. 

4. The Yogis who are still in the body insist upon action* or 
inaction. Owing to the absence of association* and dissociation,® I 
live happily. 

[‘ Action etc.— Prescriptions for action or inaction are true only of those who have still 
the body-idea. To one who is without it, these are meaningless. So long as we are not 
completely released from the body, f.e., have not fully realised the Self, we have to follow 
certain prescribed rules, forbidding certain actions and prescribing certain other actions by 
way of discipline. When the Self is realised, snch rules have no meaning. 

* i4ssociation— with the body. 

* Disspclation^from the body. 
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One is so completely established in the Self, that even when one uses the body for 
performing action such as are referred to in the previous verse, one is not affected any way. 
The association with the body is quite voluntary and under control. There need not, there- 
fore, be also any undue emphasis on dissociation, for there is really no association at all.] 

«wfsplf ^ & ftqsn nsn 51 

By staying % my good or harm »r not ( w are ) iian by going 

by sleeping or jf not ( ^ my irafsrilt' good or harm are ) naim so I 
staying jro»l, going sleeping imiTO' happily live. 

5. No‘ good or evil accrues to me by staying, going or sleeping. 
So I live happily whether* I stay, go or sleep. 

[* No etc . — Good and evil are products of action done by the body and mind. The 
results of action do not affect one who is not attached tp the liody and mind. 

* Whether ate.— For so long as one is in the body, one does such actions. But they 
make no difference to his inner consciousness, as they do in the case of the ordinary man 
or the imperfect Yogi.] 


Sleeping ^ my ^fsj; loss sf not ^ is JiJnra: striving ^ or ( ^ my ) fefir: 
success *r not ( iirfe is ) so loss and elation forgoing ^ I 

happily 111% live. 

6. I do not lose by sleeping* or gain by striving. So forgoing 
loss* and elation* I live happily. 

.Sleeping— ihfkt is, when inactive. 

* Loss — oi pleasure on account of the non-acquisition of anything. 

* Jitatfon— due to the acquisition of worldly things.] 

*ii% < ^ T g> R 5ifop; I 

iidil 

In ( different ) conditions irregularity of the forms of 

pleasure, etc. qfbt: abundantly observing so ^ I wtw good and 
evil fTOV renouncing happily live. 

7. Observing again and again the fluctuations* of pleasure, etc. 
under different conditions, I have renounced* good and evil and am 

I happy. 

[‘Fluctuations etc.— due to their instability. Pleasure and pain are not stable, but 
change constantly with the change of circumstances. 

* Renounced etc.— Gcod and evil are associated in our mind with happiness and sorrow. 
We seek the good and avoid the evil in order to be happy. But one who has realised that 
happiness and sorrow are really products of circumstances and change with their changes 
and are not essential to the eternal Self, does no longer care for good or evil and remains 
established in the Self, in which alone there is real and absolute happiness.] 
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Birthday of Sri Ramakrishna 

The Anniversary of the Birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna falls this year on 
Sunday, the second March. 

In This Number 

The birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda, as our readers may be 
aware, fell this year on Tuesday, the 
21st January. Our February issue, 
coming immediately after this auspicious 
occasion, has been largely devoted to 
the writings of and on the great Swami. 
...The number opens 'with Dis- 
courses on Juana Yoga by Swami Vive- 
kananda. These are the Swami's 
unpublished utterances, as we intimated 

last month The Rosary by 

M.B.C. is a finely fashioned titbit. The 
writer is a Westerner who came some- 
time ago on a visit to India. Indian 
experiences have evidently piovcd very 
suggestive to her . ■ • • Swami Vive- 
kananda by Romain Rolland, though 
short, is a brilliant characterisation of 
the Swami, quite worthy of the well- 
renowned artistic genius of the great 
writer and of his profound understand- 
ing of the depths and heights of human 
nature. The article is the prelude to 
his Life of Swami Vivekananda, to be 

published shortly in PVench The 

Lessons of Religious India to Europe 
by Carlo Formichi is another witness 
by a great Western savant to the 
spiritual wealth of India. Signor 
Formichi is a .great Sanskritist and a 
professor in the University of Rome. 
It may be recalled that he came a few 
years ago as a visiting professor to 
Tagore’s Visvabharati and also delivered 
a course of lectures on the Upanishads 
at the Calcutta University. The article 
was originally contributed by him to 
a year-book of the Schopenhauer 

Society, Germany Dr. Mahkn- 

dranath Sircar, m.a., ph.n., concludes 
his Samkara and Bradley in the present 
number. Dr. Sircar is the professor of 
Philosophy in the Sanskrit College, 


Calcutta, and has several finely written 
philosophical works (mainly on Vedanta) 
to his credit, which have all been very 
well received by scholars in India and 
abroad. We recommend the present 
excellently written comparative study to 

the best attention of our readers 

An Interesting correspondence is a 
correspondence inverse between Swami 
Vivekananda and Miss Mary Hale. We 
request our readers to peruse the note 
we have given at the head of the 
article. The correspondence is unique 
in various ways,— playful, yet profound, 
highly significant teaching being given 
and received in the guise of an affec- 
tionate battle of wits. It is interesting 
to remember in this connection that it 
was the mother of Miss Hale, who gave 
the Swami shelter w’hile he was wander- 
ing about the streets of Chicago, having 
lost the address of the office of the 
Parliament of Religions. The lady, her 
husband, their two daughters and two 
nieces, in fact, the whole family, became 
deeply devoted to the vSwami who also, 
in his turn, had a great love for them. 

We are sure My Reminiscences 

of Swami Vivekananda by Kamakhya 
Nath Mitra, m.a. will be appreciated 
by our readers. Mr. Mitra is the prin- 
cipal of tlie Rajendra College, Faridpur, 
Bengal. May we imbibe the great 

faith in the Swami, w’hich is his ! 

Beauties of Islam by Sister Nivedita, 
an unpublished writing, is characteri.stic 
product of her wonderfully synthetic 
mind. We do require to understand 
better our Muhammadan brethren. It 
is ignorance that causes all misunder- 
standing. We believe this little article 
of the Sister will make it easier for u^ 

to appreciate Islam... An.anda is 

thinking of concluding his Practice of 
Religion next month. 

Swami Vivekananda on Western 
Industrialism 

We give below a secMid instalment 
of quotations from the speeches and 
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writings of Swami Vivckananda, bear- 
ing generally and specifically on his 
views on Western methods of life, 
organisation, and industry : 

‘T would say, the combination of the 
Greek mind represented by the exter- 
nal European energy, added to the 
Hindu spirituality, would be an ideal 
society for India. . . . India has to 
learn from Europe the conquest of 
external nature, and Europe has to 
learn from India the conquest of inter- 
nal nature. . . . We have developed 
one phase of humanity, and they 
another. It is the union of the two 
that is wanted.” {Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V, pp. 
145-146). 

^'Swamiji . — Without the develop- 
ment of an abundance of Rajas, you 
have hopes neither in this world, nor in 
the next. The whole country is 
enveloped in intense Taraas ; and 
naturally the result is — servitude in this 
life and hell in the next. 

''Disciple, — Do you expect in view of 
the Rajas in the Westerners that they 
will gradually become S^ittvika? 

"Swamiji. — Certainly. Possessed of a 
plentitude of Rajas, they have now 
reached the culmination of Bhoga or 
enjoyment. . . . Hence do I say, let 
people be made energetic and active in 
nature by the stimulation of Rajas. 

'"Disciple. — Sir, did our forefathers 
possess this kind of Rajas? 

"Swamiji. — Why, did they not ? 
Docs not history tell us that they 
established colonies in many countries, 
and sent preachers of religion to Thibet, 
China, Sumatra and even to far-off 
Japan ? Do you think there is any 
other means of achieving progress 
except through Rajas?” (C. W., Vol. 
VI, pp. 413-415). 

“In reply to the question : what is 
civilisation, Swamiji said that day, *The 
more advanced a society or nation is in 
spirituality, the more is that society or 
nation civilised. No nation can be said 
to have become civilised, only because 
it has succeeded in increasing the com- 
forts of material life by bringing into 


use lots of machinery and things of that 
sort. The present day civilisation of the 
West is multiplying day by day only the 
wants and distresses of men. On the 
other hand, the ancient Indian civilisa- 
tion, by showing people the way to 
spiritual advancement, doubtless 
succeeded, if not in removing once for 
all, at least in lessening in a great 
measure, the material needs of men. In 
the present age, it is to bring the coali- 
tion of both these civilisations that 
Bhagavaii Sri Ramakrishna was born. 
In this age, as on the one hand people 
have to be intensely practical, so on 
the other hand they have to acquire 
deep spiritual knowledge.* Swamiji 
made us clearly understand that day 
that from such interaction of the Indian 
civilisation with that of the West would 
dawn on the world a new era.** (C. W., 
Vol. VI, pp. 417-418). 

”Yon have not the capacity to manu- 
facture a needle and you dare to 
criticise the English, — fools ! Sit at 
their feet and learn from them the arts, 
industries and the practicality necessary 
for the struggle of existence.** (C. W., 
Vol. VII, p. 145). 

“Modern education has changed your 
fashion, but new avenues of wealth lie 
yet undiscovered for want of inventive 
genius.** (C. W., Vol. VII, p. 146). 

“Going round the whole wwld, I 
find that the people of this country are 
immersed in great Tanias (inactivity), 
compared with the people of other 
countries. On the outside, there is a 
simulation of the Sattvika (calm and 
balanced) state, but inside, downright 
inertness like that of stocks and stones 
— ^what work will be done in the world 
by such people? How long can such 
an inactive, lazy and sensual people live 
in the world? First travel in Western 
countries, then contradict my words. 
How much of enterprise and devotion 
to work, how much enthusiasm and 
manifestation of Rajas are there in the 
lives of the Western people ! While in 
your country it is as if the blood has 
become congealed in the heart, so that 
it cannot circulate in the veins — as if 
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paralysis has overtaken the body and it 
has become languid. So my idea is first 
to make the people active by developing 
their Rajas, and thus make them fit for 
the struggle for existence. With no 
strength in the body, no enthusiasm at 
heart, and no originality in the brain, 
what will they do — these lumps of dead 
matter I By stimulating them I want to 
bring life into them — to this I have 
dedicated my life. I will rouse them 
through the infallible power of the 
Vedic Mantras. I am born to proclaim 
to them that fearless message — ^ Arise, 
Awake!* Be you my helpers in this 
work. Go over from village to village, 
from one portion of the country to 
another, and preach this message of 
fearlessness to all, from the Br^hmana 
to the Chandflla. Tell each and all that 
infinite power resides within them, that 
they are sharers of immortal Bliss. 
Thus rouse up the Rajas within them — 
make them fit for the struggle for 
existence, then speak to them about 
salvation hereafter. First make the 
people of the country stand on their legs 
by rousing their inner power, first let 
them learn to have good food and clothes 
and plenty of enjoyment — then tell 
them how to be free from this bondage 
of enjoyment. Laziness, meanness and 
hypocrisy have covered the whole length 
and breadth of the country. Can an 
intelligent man look on this and remain 
quiet? Does it not bring tears to the 
eyes? Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
Bengal — whichever way I look, I see no 
signs of life. . . . Open your eyes 
and see what a piteous cry for food is 
rising in the land of Bharata, proverbial 
for its wealth ! Will your education 
fulfil this want ? Never. With the 
help of Western science set yourselves 
to dig the earth and produce foodstuffs 
—not by means of mean servitude of 
others — but by discovering new avenues 
to production, by your own exertions 
aided by Western science. . , , There- 
fore I say, first rouse the inherent power 
of the Atman within you, then rousing 
the faith of the general people in that 
power as much as you can, teach them 


first of all to make provision for food, 
and then teach them religion.** (C. W., 
Vol. VII, pp. 179-181). 

*‘Nor it won’t do to merely quote the 
authority of our ancient books. The 
tidal wave of Western civilisation is now 
rushing over the length and breadth of 
the country. It won’t do now simply 
to sit in meditation on mountain tops 
without realising in the least its useful- 
ness.** (C. W., Vol. VII, p. 183). 

“What you have to do now is to 
establish a Math in every town and in 
every village. ... A well-educated 
Sddliu should be at the head of that 
centre and under him there should be 
departments for teaching practical 
science and arts, with a specialist 
Sannyasin in charge of each of those 
departments.** (C, W., Vol. V, p. 286). 

“We talk foolishly against material 
civilisation. The grapes are sour. 
Even taking all that foolishness for 
granted, in all India there arc, say, 
a hundred thousand really spiritual men 
and women. Now, for the spiritualisa- 
tion of these, must three hundred 
millions be sunk in savagery and 
starvation ? Why should any starve ? 
How was it possible for the Hindus to 
have been conquered by the Mahome- 
dans ? It was due to the Hindus* 
ignorance of material civilisation. . . . 
Material. civilisation, nay, even luxury 
is necessary to create work for the 
poor.** {Epistles of S'wami Viveka- 
nanda, First Series, 3rd edition, p. 50). 

“Why has originality entirely for- 
saken the country ? Why are our deft- 
fingered artisans daily becoming extinct, 
unable to compete with the Europeans? 
By what power again has the German 
labourer succeeded in shaking the many- 
centiiry-grounded firm footing of the 
English labourer? Education, educa- 
tion, education alone ? Travelling 
through many cities of Europe and 
observing in them the comforts and edu- 
cation of even the poor people, there was 
brought to my mind the state of our 
own poor people and I used to shed 
tears. What made the difference ? 
Education was the answer I got.*' 
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{Epistles of Swami Vivekananda, First 
Series, 3rd edition, p. 59). 

The Divine and the Human : 

Their Conflict 

A correspondent from Brazil has put 
us a question : Is human love a help 
or hindrance to spiritual progress ? 
This is a question which occurs to many 
minds and a consideration of it will not 
be in vain. No categorical reply can 
possibly be given to it. First of all 
what is human love? Different minds 
hold different ideas about it. With 
some the distinction between man and 
God has been obliterated. Their spiri- 
tual realisations are so high that to 
them nothing exists except God. 
Everything to them is Divine. There 
are others again, to whom love is basely 
carnal. About these two classes of 
people, the question is easy to answer. 
The former class are already men of 
Self-realisation ; and when they love 
men, there is nothing unspiritual in it. 
And with the latter class, human love 
is of course the very antithesis of 
spirituality, and it would surely impede 
all spiritual progress. 

But the question, at least the signi- 
ficance of it, arises only with the persons 
who are between these two limits. 
They are in doubts. They do not know 
which is which. And it is of their case 
that we should specially think in this 
connection. But before we directly 
answer the question, it is necessary that 
we consider a few fundamentals of 
spirituality. 

What is spirituality? What is the 
aim and end of our life? Wliat is the 
Truth? What is the Eternal Reality? 
Wherein is the Peace Everlasting? In 
solving all spiritual questions, these 
facts have to be clearly determined 
beforehand. The other day it was said 
by someone that our life’s aim was to 
become a co-worker of God. To us it 
seemed almost blasphemous. Did God 
wait for any co-worker ? What we 
want to point out in this connection is 
that behind this statement there is an 


assumption, which the speaker did not 
seek to properly examine. He took for 
granted that men here are for improving 
the conditions of other men. Is that 
really so? Is that the quest of life? 
He has also taken for granted certain 
wills of God. Yet if we closely question 
the gentleman, he would admit that 
these were merely his surmises. Yet 
one dares to build up a philosophy of 
life on them ! Take again the oft- 
repeated argument against Sannydsa 
that God wants men to beget children 
in order to perpetuate His creation. As 
if God had declared this intention of 
His to those people ! Here also we find 
that there is a basic assumption that the 
world has to be maintained intact. We 
take things for granted. We do not 
care to pursue our enquiry further. If, 
however, we follow truth to the farthest 
limit, we shall find that the very exis- 
tence of the world is problematical. We 
shall find that this vast variegated 
universe is really nothing. We shall 
find that what we have hitherto 
taken for the will of God was nothing 
such. It was merely a sublimation of 
our own aspirations. Many of our 
present assumptions will crumble to the 
dust and our outlook will change totally. 
A real answer to any spiritual question 
must not omit to take into account the 
nature of the Ultimate Reality in which 
man finds his eternal rest. And what 
is the Ultimate Reality? If we are to 
believe the Vedanta philosophy and the 
evidences of the greatest saints of all 
times and climes, we must say that in 
the Absolute consciousness, infinite, 
alone, in which there is no trace of 
otherness, no question of world or 
humanity or human love. We must 
all realise that state of consciousness. 
Without this, there is no peace, no rest. 
This is the goal towards which all are 
wending their ways knowingly or un- 
knowingly. If such is the end, what 
should be the means ? Surely we must 
strive hard to go beyond all duality, 
beyond all consciousness of the not- 
Divine. From this it follows that 
human love also must be transcended. 
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If we stick to it, we shall be entrapped. 
We shall lose our way. Our progress 
would be impeded. 

It is sometimes said that by being 
a liouseholder, by marrying and beget- 
ting children, we are enabled to love 
God in different sweet aspects, as God 
the father, God the mother, God the 
beloved, God the son, God the daughter, 
etc. That is to say human love makes 
Divine love variegated and thus sweeter, 
more enjoyable and intense. O sweet 
delusion ! In India and in a less degree 
in some other countries also, the reali- 
sation of God as mother, father, etc., 
has not been unknown. But what has 
been the process ? Except amongst 
some obscure sects who have sought to 
make men or women the emblems of 
their Divine Beloved, all others have 
insisted on complete renunciation of all 
domestic and social outlooks before 
people could be fit to practice Sddhand, 
One mistake is often made : the way is 
often confused with the goal. It is true 
that when we have realised God, \ve 
can see Him in all human beings and 
serve and love Him there. But the 
means of that realisation is not to con- 
tinue the old natural outlook, but to 
repudiate it strongly. Those who have 
tried to realise men as Divine, know 
what a tremendous struggle it means. 
Behind the normal, natural outlook are 
the Samskdras of innumerable births in 
which our love-relations with other men 
and women have been mainly and 
essentially through the body. We have 
never sought to perceive or love and 
serve them as. spirit, above body and 
mind, but always as body and mind 
(superficial mind). It is very, very 
hard to get over those associations. Our 
mind would take men and women as 
physical and mental only. These ten- 
dencies have to be conquered and dis- 
troyed after hard struggle. And as 
the very first step we must desist 
from those feelings, thoughts and 
actions which remind us of their 
humanity and not Divinity. And of 
these the love-relations are the most 
pernicious, because these are the 


deepest, and have always in all our 
previous lives found expression in and 
through the body. A smile, a tear, a 
caressing w^ord, — how much do not these 
mean to the ordinary mortal ! And as 
he seeks to eliminate the human, the 
physical element from his love, and see 
the Divine shine in and through the 
smile and tear, his mind refuses to 
relinquish the old associations. Here 
is the tremendous difficulty. So human 
love must first of all be eschewed, in 
order to spiritualise it. Practically con- 
sidered, it is impossible for householders 
to spiritualise their domestic relations by 
merely continuing the normal relations. 
During the period of Sddhand, a strenu- 
ous effort should be made to realise God 
as beyond all these domestic felicities. 
Only when the perception of Him had 
deepened, would we be able to feci His 
presence also in our parents, brothers, 
sisters, etc. Otherwise there is a great 
risk of our confusing the Ideal with the 
real. 

From the above remarks, the answer 
to our correspondent can be easily 
inferred. For the ordinary Sddhakas, 
spiritual aspirants, it is best that they do 
not bother about human love. Let 
them give themselves heart and soul to 
God as He is in Himself. That will 
purify his mind and clarify his vision. 
If he mixes in human love in order to 
make it 'an ally in the path of spiritua- 
lity there is every chance of there being 
moha, infatuation, the blurring of the 
spiritual vision and eventual fall. One 
must avoid carefully all these experi- 
ments. But one has always the right 
and privilege of serving others as God 
Himself— -Mind, as God, and not as 
man ; and there must be no reference 
to the usual love-relations. Do not let 
the human elements creep in. These 
are fraught with danger. 

We must mention that what we have 
written above is meant only for sincere 
spiritual aspirants and not for the 
average man. There are many whom 
the touch of human love redeems. 
There are many again, whose life would 
wither up without the waters of homau 
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love. Most men are of this condition. 
Their duty is assuredly to conceive 
those love-relations in the best possible 
spirit, to purify, ennoble and exalt 
them. That would be to their good. 
And it is necessary. But beyond even 
this noble state, is the life spiritual. 
When one has been sated with human 
love, when the finite life and reality has 
made one restless to escape their limi- 
tations, when one*s heart yearns for 
the Infinite and the Eternal, even as 
the mother cries for her departed child, 
there begins the spiritual life. And then 
the so-called human love appears to one 
as a dark, deep, weed-smothered well, 
to quote the significant description of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Like the famous 


Chdtaka bird, one would cry for the 
rain-drops in order to slake one’s thirst 
and would not drink from rivers or 
ponds even though they be full. 

The modern age with its cheap ideal- 
ism, its secularity and tendency to 
cover the corpse with flowers, has been 
trying to create a glamour about the 
normal life, the life of the senses and 
of the surface mind. Spiritual aspir- 
ants, if they are serious and sincere, 
should beware of its pitfalls. Men 
have tried in every age to idealise the 
real, to shut their eyes to the grim 
reality that this world with all its joys 
and sweets is after all false. But alas, 
it has not succeeded yet, and it will 
never succeed. 
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SWARAJ— CULTURAIv AND ROUTICAD. 
By Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. [London), 
W, Newman and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 2go pp. 
Price Hs. 4. 

We welcome the timely publication of 
.Swaraj— Cultural and Political. The author is 
a well-known man of letters and is by no 
means a stranger to those who take interest 
in books that give Indian interpretation of 
things Indian. 

The perusal of the book will impress the 
reader with the author's intimate knowledge 
of and profound sympathy with Hindu 
culture. He v;on1d have us believe that the 
solidarity of Indian cultural life and the 
structural unity of Indian social life are 
actually disintegrating under the influence 
of Western civilisation. It is apparently 
clear that Mr. Bose does not see eye to 
eye with those who hold that India is in 
the proces.s of becoming a nation. 

The political India in the past had a 
chequered career, but the cultural India had 
an even history, and with the changing forces 
of time, though there has been the advent of 
new ideas, yet India has wonderfully pre- 
served her cultural unity and cultural 
independence. 

This shows that the heart of India is still 
sound. Indian cultural ideas are virile. 
They can inspire Indian minds for things 
Indian. The book will not fail to present 


the Indian ideals when the time is ripe for 
their close study and reaffirmation in Indian 
life. 

The book covers a large ground; it gives 
a history of the past, it throws out a per- 
spective of the future. All the chapters are 
mines of information. The author gives a 
touching picture of how things Indian were 
destroyed, but happily he does not finish 
the book w’ith a pessimistic note. He close- 
ly considers the prospect of an imitation 
Swaraj, its promises and short-comings. 
*‘Is Imitation Swaraj Desirable?’' and *Ts 
Political Swaraj Possible ?" would be read 
with interest and profit by those who are 
anxious to implant a Western constitution on 
an Kastern soil. Mr. Bose discusses thread- 
bare the points in favour and against the 
revival of cultural Swaraj and sees in it 
the desired end and consumtnation of our 
efforts. Indian culture has been synthetic, 
and the cultural synthesis is spiritual. India 
has never favoured the dynamic materialism 
of the West, and India has W’onderfully 
conserved the spiritual, ethical and 
aesthetic values in her culture, and has not 
allowed these values to be dominated by 
material and economic values. Indian cul- 
tural ideas, therefore, present a singular 
contrast to the present-day civilisation which 
sees its strength in industrialism and 
armaments. The time has come for a wise 
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decision. Should India lose her soul and be 
cast adrift from the mooring of her intui- 
tion, vision and construction? Mr. Bose has 
given the only possible answer in the clear 
negative. 

Mr. Bose has raised issues of wide magni- 
tude and it is not possible here to enter into 
a thorough discussion of them. The book 
will be a helpful study to the rebuilders of 
India’s political and cultural history. While 
dissociating ourselves from the Western 
ideas of progress and prosperity, we cannot 
help thinking that India in the whirlpool of 
modem civilisation cannot spread her cul- 
tural ideas. The cultural conquest should be 
checked. India must be spiritually efficient 
as she desires to be politically efficient, and 
that to-day Indian ideals are not appreciated 
is due to the lack of the spiritual insight of 
the moderns. To uplift herself India needs 
the reaffirmation of her spiritual ideas which, 
instead of weakening the material and 
political progress, will put India in the right 
track. India suffered a dementia in the 
recent past in her spiritual and political 
life, and now that the political India is astir 
with life, we hope she will direct her forces 
in a way which can revive her spiritual 
energies and rebuild her political system 
suited to her genius. India solved this 
problem in the past, as pointed out by Mr. 
Bose. Should the lesson be lost upon us 
when we are about to inaugurate a new 
chapter in Indian history? 

THE BRAHMA SAMAJ (A SHORT 
IILSTORY). By Manilal C. Parekh, B.A„ 
Oriental Christ House, Rajkot, Kathiawad, 
287 pp» Price cloth Rs, 4, board Rs. 3. 

The book is primarily a record of the 
thoughts and the deeds of the leaders of 
the vSamaj. The development of the Samaj 
into branches and sub-branches out of the 
trunk implanted by Rammohan has been 
clearly traced by the author. The excel- 
lences and limitations of each section and 
the contributions of its organisers have also 
been stated. The book further deals with 
the various reforms inaugurated by the 
Samaj, its missionary activities and its spread 
in other provinces of India. It may serve 
as a hand-book of useful information 
regarding the Samaj. 

The author has already made himself 
known to the literary public by producing 
short lives of the founder and the third 
great leader of the Samaj, the first of whidi 
we reviewed in the August number of P. B. 


He was connected with the Samaj for more 
than a decade and was ordained a mis- 
sionary of the Navavidhan. I^ter in life he 
adopted the Orthodox Christian faith. But 
he still remembens with gratitude the early 
source of his inspiration and initiation into 
religious life, and offers the book to the 
public as a tribute of love to the Samaj. 

The author represents the Samaj as an 
inter-religious movement of great national 
significance. Through it Hinduism is to 
attain its fulfilment in Christ Jesus and 
bring about that religious and cultural unity 
which is essential for the national re- 
construction of New Hindustan. Keshab, the 
greatest leader of the Samaj, has contri- 
buted most towards this culmination. His 
New Dispensation is only a step short of 
the goal. Instead of making it Christo- 
centric, as intended by Keshab, his followers 
have made it Keshab-centric. The Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj has miserably failed to run 
the destined course because of its secular 
and rationalistic tendencies. The only hope 
of the Navavidhan as of the whole Samaj 
lies in its acceptance of Christ. 

But does the salvation of the Hindus or 
of India lie in the Christianisation of 
Hinduism, or does Christianity require 
Hindnisation for its fulfilment? Of all the 
religions in the world, Hinduism has been 
most tolerant and comprehensive. Because 
it stands not on the authority of persons, 
but on eternal principles, the self-revealed 
truths known as the Vedanta. To it, the 
different religious systems are but adapta- 
tions of these truths, as realised by their 
founders^ to the varying conditions of the 
world. Harmony of religion is not possible 
on the narrow basis of personal authority, 
but on the common ground of the universal 
truths. Let the Christians stand on them 
free from all dogmatism and they will be 
in a position to accept the Hindu sages in 
the .same spirit in which the Hindus accept 
theirs. Hinduism has had prophets > enough 
to provide it with all possible types of 
spirituality. It can receive others into its 
bosom, if need there be. It can also live 
without the prophets. 

Because of this universal feature of 
Hinduism, it has been remarkable for its 
power to reconcile diverse faiths and 
cultures. The Brahma movement grew out of 
this reconciliatory spirit. But though based 
by the Raja on the eternal rock of the 
Vedanta, it was carried off its feet wider 
the influence of the Western thoughts and 
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the Christian ideas. Of all the pioneers of 
the Movement, Keshab seems to have been 
most open to this influence by his nature 
and culture. He does not represent the 
Hindu religion, as the author assumes. 
His religious ideas were formed by his 
study of the Christian books and the 
current philosophy of Great Britain and 
France and his contact with the Christian 
Missionaries. Pie had little knowledge of 
Hindu philosophy and scriptures. Plis devo- 
tion to the Christian ideals did not grow out 
of a mature understanding of the compara- 
tive values of Hinduism and Christianity. 
The Brahma Movement has done a real 
service to the country by checking the on- 
rush of Christianity and the Western civili- 
sation and by liberalising Hindu orthodoxy. 
It has formed a midway between Westernism 
and Conservatism. 

STUDENT LIFE IN THE WEST. Hy 
A. J. Appasamy, M.A. (Harvard), D.Phil. 
(Oxon.). Christian IJicraturc Society for 
India, Madras. Sj pp. Price As. cV. 

This little book has been prepared, as 
the author says in his preface, for the use 
of those who would like to know something 
of the university life in America and 
Phi rope. The author who* is an ^I.A. of 
the Harvard University and 1). Phil, of 
Oxford, is in a position to write with first- 
hand knowledge on the subject. The book 
furnishes intimate pictures of the students’ 
life, their methods of study, tlic teaching 
methods, the educational ideals of England 
and America with comparative remarks on 
those in India, teachers and their qualifica- 
tions and duties, their position, academic 
discipline, etc. Much information is supplied 
on those and other allied topics. 

The book is written in a pleasant and 
simple style. It is not learned, but is 


nevertheless quite interesting and profitable- 
reading. 

LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
DAUGHTER. By Jawaharlal Nehru. Allaha- 
bad Law Journal Press, Allahabad, tzi pp. 
Price not mentioned. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who is up for the 
independence of his country, has, to our 
pleasant surprise, revealed himself as an 
unconscious writer of excellent juvenile 
literature. Some letters were wTitten by him 
to his daughter of 10 years, who was away; 
and the loving father, watchful of the 
education of his little daughter, though him- 
self caught in the whirlpool of politics, took 
this opportunity to imperceptibly increase her 
general knowledge and widen her outlcx)k 
of thought. These letters, giving a brief 
account of the early days of the world, will 
l>e highly profitable-reading, not only to the 
children of the age of his daughter, but also 
to those who are not quite so young, and 
they w’ill be all grateful to the little child 
whose love could make the busy father 
produce such an excellent treatise. The 
.subjects treated in the letters cover a wide 
ground, such as “How Early History was 
Written,” “The Making of Earth,” “The 
First Living Things,” “The Coming of 
Man,” “How Different Races were Formed,” 
“The Relationship.s Of Languages,” “The 
Patriarch— How He Began,” “The Early 
Civilisations,” and “The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata,” to mention only a few, and 
they arc written in a way which makes a 
direct appeal to the child-mind. Though the 
letters were originally written without any 
idea of publication, the i)ublisher has done 
well to bring them out in Ixx)k-form. 
Sixteen illustrations have enhanced the value 
of the book. The get-up is excellent. 
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R. K. Mission Relief Work 

The Secretary of the R. K. Mission has 
sent us the following for publication : 

The public are aware that the flood relief 
work of the Ramakrishua Mission in Assam 
and Midnapur was finished in November 
last. The distribution of food-stuifs in 
Akyab (Burma) was ctosed on the I5tli 
December, but hut-constnictk>u has been 
taken up. We give below an abstract of the 
receipts and disbursements of the flood relief 


work in Assam and Midnapur and cholera 
relief work in Burdwau, audited by Mr. N. K. 
Majumdar, M.A., G.D.A., Hony. Auditor of 
the Mission. A detailed report of the whole 
work will be published when the work in 
Akyab is over. 

Receipts : From Provident Fund— Rs. 
3,773-4-0; by donation— Rs. 36,387-4-0; sale 
proceeds^Rs. 574-15-9; Total— Rs. 40,735-7-9. 

Disbursements : Rice for recipientsr-Rs. 
23,751-4-0 : other food grains— Rs. 13-11-3; 
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fodder— Rs. 80-0-0 ; sacks— Rs. 6-0-0 ; clothes — 
Rs. 1,016-13-9; transit charges— Rs. 1,706-6-0; 
travelling and inspection charges— Rs. 
862-9-7 ; equipment— Rs. 121-8-3 workers* 
expenses — Rs. 891-7-0 ; establishment — Rs. 
299-8-9 ; stationery— Rs. 54-15-6 ; postage, 
telegram and m.o. commission, etc.— Rs. 
209-1-6; printing— Rs. 24-3-6; miscellaneous— 
Rs. 29-10-10>^; pecuniary help — Rs. 91-5-0; 
medical relief— Rs. 268-11-6; agricultural 
relief-^-Rs. 40-0-0; aids for building houses— 
Rs. 4,303-2-9; Total— Rs. 33,770-7-3. Balance 
deposited to the Provident P^'und— Rs. 
6,965-0-6. Total— Rs. 40,735-7-9. 

R. K. Seva Satnsad, Harinagar, 

Midnapur, Bengal 

A correspondent has sent us the following 
report of the above institution established 
about nine years back in a backward village 
of the Cjliatal subdivision in the district of 
Midnapur, Bengal. It has done excellent 
work during these few years towards the 
spreading of education^ sanitation and reli- 
gion in a considerable number of villages 
along with the improvement of their econo- 
mic conditions. 

In 1920, Swami Prasliantananda, a monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order, was sent by 
Swami Saradauaiida and he visited several 
villages of the Ghatal and Midnapur sub- 
divisions. Moved by the backwardness of 
the villages in every respect and inspired 
by the great Swami, Swami Prashantananda 
organised the above institution with the 
help of some energetic men of the locality 
in order (i) to spread education among 
the masses without distinction of caste and 
creed, (ii) to teach the modem ways of 
sanitation among the people and to help 
them in all possible ways to adopt them, 
(iii) to help the poverty-stricken people for 
the adoption of means whereby their eco- 
nomic difficulties might be minimised to some 
extent, and lastly (iv) to diffuse religious 
and moral culture among the public. The 
Swami may be said to have achieved great 
success in all these departments of work. 

(f) Education : The Swami reorganised 
several Middle and Upper Primary Schools 
that were about to be extinct and established 
a few new Primary Schools. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the reorganised Upper 
Primary Schools has now been raised to 
the statns of a High English School. Of 
the newly founded schools, two Night 
Schools for labourers are nicely continuing, 
0ome have been extinct and some are in a 


moribund condition for want of funds and 
proper supervision. In 1920, a Women’s 
School was started and turned into a Co- 
operative Mahila Samiti in 1928. 

(it) Sanitation : A few Co-operative Health 
Societies have been established in several 
villages. Harinagar which has a Co-opera- 
tive Health and Anti-malarial Society, has 
improved so much in respect of health that 
it has become an ideal village in the district 
of Midnapur. Uantern lectures were arranged 
in populous places regarding the origin, 
spread and the means of prevention of 
various diseases as well as regarding mater- 
nity and child welfare. The want of supply 
of pure water is a potent cause of insanita- 
tion in villages. In order to remove it the 
Swami had several ponds re-excavated and 
arranged to sink 28 tube-wells in different 
villages within the last one year. lie trained 
also three young men to sink tube-wells and 
they are doing this work creditably. 

(ill) Economic Help : The Swami 's 
attempts at saving the poor peasants from 
borrowing money at iiimsually exorbitant 
rates of interest are indeed unique. As a 
result of his strenuous labours for the last 
seven years, he has established more than 
a hundred Co-operative Credit Societies and 
a Co-operative Central Bank in those parts. 
The peasants used to borrow money at an 
interest varying from Rs. 36/- to Rs. 75/- 
per cent per aiiiuim ; but now to their great 
relief, they can do that at an interest of 
Rs. 12>i per cent per annum onW. Beside.s, 
the profit also of those Credit vSocieties go 
to the borrowers. Transaction of about three 
lacs of * rupees is made by these societies 
which cover alxDut four hundred villages with 
an area of four hundred square miles. 

(iv) Religion : The Swami is keen about 
spreading religious and moral culture among 
the masses, and with this object he goes from 
village to village and holds discourses on 
religion and morality. He has established a 
small library at Harinager with a collection 
of religious and cultural lxx)ks. He also 
arranges lectures and discourses by the 
monks of the Ramakrishna Order at different 
times in different places. 

It is worthy of note that the Ramakrishna 
Seva Samsad with its centre at Harinagar is 
doing yeoman’s service to the masses with 
those various institutions covering an area 
of about 450 square miles and also that this 
central insignificant village has been con- 
verted into an ideal one within the short 
period of the last nine years. Before 1920 
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this village was a permanent abode of 
malaria and various other diseases which 
were gradually decimating the population. 
The poor peasants, over liead and ears in 
debt, were miserably dragging on their 
existence. There were no proper educational 
institutions and proper roads and paths. But 
at present the village is blessed with a 
Women’s School, a Labourers* Night School, 
a Co-operative Credit Society, a Co-operative 
Health and Anti-malarial Society, a 
Women’s Association, a Post Office, a Public 
Library, a Village Defence Party and a deep 
Tube-well. The roads and paths are being 
reconstructed. Diseases are scarce. Attempts 
are also being made to found a dispensary. 
All these institutions of service have elicited 
great admiration from all official and 
non-official visitors. 

The Swami’s work is certainly inspiring. 

Sri Ramakrislina Students* Home, Delhi 

The activities of the Delhi centre of the 
Ramakrislina Order are growing day by day. 
In addition to the Math started about 2^^ 
years ago, a charitable Dispensary was also 
opened near New Delhi about a year 
back. Last October a Students* Home was 
been ofiened near the Jumna River close by 
the colleges and the University in a new 
house given by Lala Lachmandas, a local 
municipal commissioner and a generous Rais 
of the City, for free use. If the work satis- 
factorily increases, he may permanently place 
it at the disposal of the Mission. A strong 
committee <if some prominent men of Delhi 
with Rai Saheb Shri Ram Shaniia as Presi- 
dent has been formed to run the Home and 
secure for it a permanent fund, site, and 
building. Professors, Teachers, Principals, 
Doctors and others are taking keen interest 
in it. The Home is also growing to be a 
centre of students* activity and other forms 
of social service. 

R. K. Mission Centre, Singapore 

The Pirst Annual Report of the Rania- 
krishna Mission Centre, Singapore, for the 
years 1928-29 is to hand. When Swami 
Sharvananda visited Singapore in 1913, he 
was cordially welcomed by the people. His 
second visit in 1919 was crowned with great 
success. On that occassion he delivered many 
lectures explaining the ideas, ideals and 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission. Since 
that time the Singapore public had been 
wanting a monk from the Ramakrishna 


Mission to work amongst them. In May 1928 
Swami Adyananda was deputed by the Gov- 
erning Body of the Mission to start a centre 
there. The Centre was started in the 
beginning of 1928 and was duly registered 
under Ordinance (Companies*) 155, Section 
290. 

During the period of 13 months, covered 
by the report, the Swami Adyananda deli- 
vered many lectures and conducted W'cekly 
services. Studies on the Gita and the Upa- 
nishads and Swami Vivekananda’s works 
were made during the services. The Birth- 
day Anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda were also celebrated. 
The Library, though small, was of great 
use to the public. 

The Singapore Centre’s activities will be 
as follows : (a) Missionary Work ; (h) Rdu- 
cational Work by starting Day Schrx)! for 
boys and Night School for the labourers ; 
(c) Charitable Work by serving the poor in 
every way possible. To have a permanent 
building of the Mission, a sub-committee was 
formed. It is expected that the project will 
materialise soon and greater activities will 
be undertaken. 

The income of the Ashrama under various 
headings amounted to $3,130.85. The total 
expenditure came to $2,602.77, leaving a 
balance of $528.08. 

We are much gratified to go through the 
report of work already done. Singapore is 
an important international city. The mem- 
bers of the advisory committee of the Centre 
are men of light and leading, and with their 
co-operation we believe that Swami Adya- 
uanda w’ill be able to do greater and greater 
services to the citizens of Singapore. 

Swami Paramananda’s Activities In U.S.A. 

Wc have received tlie following report of 
the activities of Swami Paramaiianda : 

Swami Paramaiianda ’s work in .Vmerica 
has taken another forward step. Those w'ho 
follow with devout satisfaction the widening 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna’s message to 
the world caiiiun but review the Swami ’s 
growing achievement with deepest apprecia- 
tion. In 1908 he established the Vedanta 
Centre of Boston; in 1914 it was installed in 
large and imposing headquarters on one of 
the loveliest parkways of the city. In 1920 
extensive additions were made to this already 
spacious house. 

In 1923 further expansion carried the 
Swami across the continent to found an 
.\shraniA in the milder climate of Southern 
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California near Los Angeles. He procured 
140 acres of richly planted land. On this he 
has erected gradually a Temple of the Uni- 
versal Spirit, a large library, living quarters 
and book-room, all joined by arched cloisters, 
two large dwelling-houses, 14 cabins, a 
cottage, two garages and two barns. In this 
mountain retreat lying in a crescent of hills 
belonging to the Sierra Madre range live 
twenty-five or thirty zealous devotees under 
the Swami’s inspiration and guidance. 

Drawn by the power of the teaching and 
the rare beauty of the place, the public has 
invaded more and more the quiet of the 
Ashrama. To safeguard its character as a 
retreat the Swami has acquired now a town 
house in one of the finest residential sec- 
tions of lyos Angeles. Uovely gardens and 
handsome residences surround it on every 
side. The house itself stands in a charming 
garden and the impression is of a flower- 
grown. tree-shaded suburb rather than of a 
crowded city. There are seventeen large 
rooms in the new' house besides six bath- 
rooms and still other rooms with bath over 
the garage. The modern improvements 
visible evervw’here bear witness to the far 
point convenience has been carried in 
American life. Touch one electric button and 
lights shine out from every rcKun in the 
house. Touch another and the whole garden 
is lighted up. Push a third and a furnace 
in the cellar is kindled; a fourth or fifth 


directs the heat to different parts of the 
house. 

This new home of the work will be dedi- 
cated by the Sw'ami in December when he 
returns from Boston. Many of the public 
activities of the Ashrama will be transferred 
there. The Uos Angeles Branch Uibrary 
which has occupied rooms in a studio build- 
ing down town for several years will be 
moved to the new quarters. The Pasadena 
Branch Library will continue as it is. Its 
large attractive studio offers a perfect back- 
ground for the weekly class held there and 
for the sale of Vedanta literature and 
Ashrama Arts and Crafts. 

The w'ork at the Boston Vedanta Centre is 
grow’ing daily more fervent and vital. Its 
Temple of the Universal Spirit counts a 
numerous congregation every .Sunday and 
Tuesday. The Ashrama at Cohasset purchas- 
ed last spring by the Swami to supplement 
the Boston Centre is closed for the w'intcr, 
but I am sure many will still go there to 
enjoy the beauty of the snow-weighted trees 
and the white-blanketed fields. 

It requires tireless energy on Swami 
Paramanandn 's part to carry forward four 
Centres at such distant points. Nothing could 
testify more elofiuently to his ardor than the 
fact that during the past year he has made 
the four-day inuriiev across the continent 
fourteen times. 


^*\Ve Hindus have been placed, by the v'lll of the Lord in a very critical 
and responsible position. The nations of the West are coming to us for spiritual 
help. A great moral obligation rests on the sons of India to fully equip themselves 
for the work of enlightening the world on the prohle^n of human existence. . . . 
The eyes of the 7vhole world are noiv turned to7vards this land of ours for spiritual 
food, and India ivill have to 7vork at present for all the races. For her alone is 
the highest ideal for mankind. Western scholars arc now struggling to under- 
stand that ideal. But that was found out long ago in India. That ideal has been 
kept enshrined in our Sanskrit I Uerature and Philosophy and to teach that has 
been the characteristic of India all through the ages/^ — Swami Vivekanandu. 
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** Arise ! Awake 1 And stop not till the Coal is reached/* 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami \^ivkkananda 


Juana teaches that the world 
should be given up, but not on that 
account to l)e abandoned. To be in 
the world, but not of it, is the true 
test of the Sannyasin. This idea of 
renunciation has been in some form 
common to nearly all religions. Jn^na 
demands that we look upon all alike, 
that we see only “sameness.** Praise 
and blame, good and bad, even heat 
and cold, must be equally acceptable 
to us. In India there are many holy 
men of whom this is literally true. 
They wander on the snow-clad heights 
of the Himalayas or over the burning 
desert sands, entirely unclothed and 
apparently entirely unconscious of any 
difference in temperature. 

We have first of all to give up 
this superstition of body; we are not 
the body. Next must go the further 
superstition that we are mind. We 
are not mind, it is but the "silken 
body,** not any part of the soul. The 
niete word ‘*boiiy,** applied to nearly 
all things, includes sometbing common 
among all bodies. This is existence. 
Oi»f bodies are sjnnbols of thought 


behind, and the thoughts themselves 
are in their turn symbols of something 
behind them, i.e., the One Real Exist- 
ence, the Soul of our soul, the Self 
of the universe, the Eife of our life, 
our true self. As long as W'e believe 
ourselves to be even the least different 
from God, fear remains with us; but 
when we know ourselves to be the 
One, fear goes: of what can w^e be 
afraid? By sheer force of will, the 
Jn^ni rises beyond body, beyond mind, 
making this universe zero. Thus he 
destroys AvidyA, and knows his true 
self, the Atman. Happiness and 
misery are only in the senses, they 
cannot touch our real self. The soul 
is beyond time, space and causality, 
therefore unlimited, omnipresent. 

The JnAni has to come out of all 
forms, to get beyond all rules and 
books and be his own book. Bound 
by forms, we crystalize and die. Still, 
the JnAni must never condemn those 
who cannot yet rise above forms. He 
must never even think of another, 
“I am holier than thou.“ 

These are the marks of the true 
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Jnana-Yogi : (1) He desires uothingj 
save to know. (2) All his senses are 
under perfect restraint ; he suffers 
everything without murmuring, equally 
content if his bed be the bare ground 
under the open sky, or if he is lodged 
in a king’s palace. He shuns no 
suffering, he stands and bears it ; — 
he has given up all but the Self. (3) 
He knows that all but the One is un- 
real. (4) He has an intense desire 
for freedom. With a strong will, he 
fixes his mind on higher things and 
so attains to peace. If we know not 
peace, what are we more than the 
brutes? He does everything for others, 
for the Lord, giving up all fruit of 
work and looking for no result, either 
here or hereafter. What can the uni- 
verse give us, more than our own 
soul? Possessing that, we possess all. 
The Vedas teach that the Atman, or 
Self, is the One Undivided Existence. 
It is beyond mind, memory, thought, 
or even consciousness as vve know it. 
From it are all things. It is That, 
through which (or because of which) 
we see, hear, feel, think. The goal 
of the universe is to realize oneness 
with the “Om,” or One Existence. 
The Jnfini has to h% free from all 
forms, he is neither a Hindu, a Bud- 
dhist, nor a Christian, but he is all 
three. All action is renounced, given 
up to the Lord ; then no action has 
power to bind. The Jn^ni is a tre- 
mendous rationalist, he denies every- 
thing. He tells himself, day and 
night : '‘There are no beliefs, no 
sacred words, no heaven, no hell, no 
creed, no church — ^there is only 
Atman.” When everything has been 
thrown away until what cannot l)e 
thrown away is reached, that is the 
Self. The Jnflni takes nothing for 
granted, he analyses by pure reason 
and force of will, until he reaches 
Niry&na which is the extinction of all 
relativity. No description or even 
conception of this state is possible. 
Jndna is never to be judged by any 
^Mthly result. Be not like the vulture 
jyilfeil-iQar8^.almo8t beyona^ighL but 


which is ever ready to swoop down- 
wards at the sight of a bit of carrion. 
Ask not for healing, or longevity, or 
prosperity, ask only to be free. We 
arc “Existence, Knowledge, Bliss” 
(Satchit^nanda). Existence is the last 
generalization in the universe, so, we 
exist, we know it, and bliss is the 
natural result of existence without 
alloy. Now and then we know a 
moment of supreme bliss, when we 
ask nothing, give nothing, and know 
nothing but bliss. Then it passes and 
we again see the panorama of the uni- 
verse going on before us and we 
know it is but a “mosaic work set 
upon God, who is the background of 
all things.” When we return to 
earth and see the Absolute as relative, 
we see SatchitAnanda as Trinity — 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost. Sat = the 
creating principle; Chit -the guiding 
principle ; Ananda=-the realizing prin- 
ciple, which joins us again to the 
One. No one can know “existence” 
(Sat) except and through “know- 
ledge” (Chit), hence the force of the 
saying of Jesus: “No man can sec the 
Father save through the Son.” The 
Vedanta teaches that Nirvilna can he 
attained here and now, that we do not 
have to wait for death to reach it. 
Nirvana is the realisation of the Self, 
and after having once, if only for an 
instant, known this, never again can one 
be deluded by the mirage of personality. 
Having eyes, we must see the ap- 
parent, but all the time we know it 
for what it is, we have found out its 
true nature. It is the “screen” that 
hides the Self which is unchanging. 
The screen opens and we find the 
Self behind it, — all change is in the 
screen. In the saint the screen is 
thin and the Reality can almost shine 
through; but in the sinner it is thick, 
and we are apt to lose sight of the 
truth that the Atman is there, as well 
as behind the saint. 

All reasoning ends only in finding 
Unity, so we first use analysis, then 
synthesis. In the world of Science, 
the forces are firraduallv narrowed 
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down in the search for one underlying 
force. When physical science can 
perfectly grasp the final unity, it will 
have reached an end, for reaching 
unity we find rest. Knowledge is 
final. 

Religion, the most precious of all 
sciences, long ago discovered that final 
unity, to. reach which is the object of 
Jnsina Yoga. There is but one Self in 
the universe, of which all lower selves 
are but manifestations. The Self, 
however, is infinitely more than all of 
its manifestations. All is the Self or 
Brahman. The saint, the sinner, the 


lamb, the tiger, even the murderer, 
as far as they have any reality, can 
be nothing else, because there is 
nothing else. ‘‘That which exists is 
One, sages call it variously.** Nothing 
can be higher than this knowledge, 
and in those purified by Yoga it 
comes in flashes to the soul. The 
more one has been purified and pre- 
pared. by Yoga and meditation, the 
more clear arc these flashes of realiza- 
tion. This was discovered 4,000 years 
ago, but has not yet Income the pro- 
perty of the race, — it is still the pro- 
perty of some individuals only. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Shivananda 


Even as a child 1 had an inherent 
tendency towards spiritual life and an 
innate consciousness that enjoyment 
was not the object of life. As I grew 
in age and knowledge, these two ideas 
took a firmer hold of my mind. 1 
went about the city of Calcutta seek- 
ing knowledge of God among its vari- 
ous religious societies and temples. 
But I could not find real satisfaction 
anywhere: none of them emphasised 
the beauty of renunciation nor could I 
discover a single man among them, 
who was possessed of true spiritual 
wisdom. Then in 1880 or *81, I heard 
about Sri Raniakrishna and went to 
see him in the house of one of his 
devotees at Calcutta. This was the 
time when Swami Vivekananda and 
those other disciples of Sri Rania- 
krishna, who afterwards renounced 
the world to carry on his divine 
mission, had begun to gather round 
him. On that first day of my visit, 
I saw Sri Ramakrishna passing into 
Sam&dhi ; and when Se returned to nor- 
mal consciousness, he spoke in details 
about Samftdhi and its nature. I felt 
in my inmost heart that here was a 
nian who had indeed realised God and 
I surrendered m3rself for ever at his 


1 have not yet come to a . final 
understaiuling whether he was a man 
or superman, a god or God Himself. 
But I have known him to be a man of 
comiflete self-cffaccmenl, master of the 
highest renunciation, possessed of the 
supreme wisdom and as the very in- 
carnation of Love; and as, with the 
passing of days, 1 am getting better 
and better acfiuainted with the domain 
of spirituality and feeling the infinite 
extent and depth of Sri Rama- 
krishna*s spiritual moods, the conviction 
is growing in me that to compare him 
with God, as God is popularly under- 
stood, would be minimising and lower- 
ing his supreme greatness. I have 
seen him showering his love equally 
on men and women, on the learned 
and the ignorant, and on saints and 
sinners, and evincing earnest and un- 
ceasing solicitude for the relief of their 
misery and for their attainment to 
infinite peace by realising the Divine. 
And I dare say the world has not 
seen another man of his type in 
modern times, so devoted to the 
welfare of mankind. 

He was born at Kamarpukur in the 
Hooghly district in the year 18^. 
He looked upon name and fame with 
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precepts deeply impressed on us the 
extreme insignificance of wordly joys 
before the ineffable bliss of God. He 
lived day and night in Divine ecstasy; 
and SamMhi which is so rare and in- 
accessible, was perfectly natural to 
him. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the idea of a God-intoxicated man 
being intimate with the details of 
everyday life and instructing people 
thereon, and yearning to remove the 
sorrows of men and women who ap- 
proached him with the tales of their 
worldly afflictions, should appear con- 
trary and unnatural to those who had 
not witnessed his life. But we have 
seen innumerable such instances in 
his life ; and there may be a few 
householders still living, who are feel- 
ing themselves blessed by remembering 
his infinite mercy and his eager 
attempts at relieving the sufferings of 
men. One Mani Mallik, having lost 
his son, came to Sri Ramakrishna with 
a broken heart. Sri Ramakrishna not 
only sympathised with him, but en- 
ter^ so deeply into the feelings of the 
gentleman that it almost seemed as if 
he were the bereaved father and his 
sorrow surpassed Mallik’s. Some time 
passed this way. Suddenly Sri Rama- 
krishua changed his mood and sang 
a song which encouraged him to 
prepare for the battle of life. I re- 
member how the father’s grief was 
assuaged by it. The song gave him 
courage, calmed his sorrow and 
brought him peace. To him there 
was neither g()od nor evil : he saw that 
the Divine Mother abides in all beings, 
the difference is only in manifestation. 
He visualised the Divine Mother in all 
women and revered and addressed them 
as his own mother. 

By actually practising the doctrines 
of Ilinduism, Christianity and Muham- 
madanism, etc., he demonstrated the 
truth of all religions; he found his 
own realisations tallying with the des- 
criptions of the different scriptures, — 
the Upanishads, the Bible, the Koran, 
etc., and he declared that the Truth 


is one, being called and wor^ipped 
variously by the various religions of the 
different countries of the world. 1 have 
seen many true seekers of God, pro- 
fessing o^er creeds, come to him to 
solve their spiritual problems. And it 
is by seeing him that I came to believe 
in the truth of such Incarnations 
and prophets as Buddha, Jesus and 
Muhammad, and feel their infinite 
mercy. He never antagonised ahy- 
oiie’s spiritual mood or ideal. He 
helped all who came to him, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, high and 
low, to advance along the spiritual 
path according to their individual in- 
clinations. 

He was surely wide awake to the 
jiiniiiie bLi.ierings of the world. He 
not only relieved the individual suffer- 
ings of those who came to him, but 
also removed collective suffering on 
several occasions and advised Swami 
Vivekananda and his other disciples to 
do the same. I should mention here 
that Swami Vivekananda was himself 
a man of high spiritual attainments; — 
we heard from the Master himself that 
the Swanii’s spiritual capacities were 
of a very high order. I^nce the Master 
accompanied Mathur Babu, a son-in- 
law of Rani Rasmani (proprietress of 
the Temple of Dakshineswar where he 
resided), to his estate in the Nadia Dis- 
trict. It was the time when rents 
were to be realised from the tenants. 
But there had been failure of crops 
for two consecutive years and the 
tenants were reduced to extreme 
straits. The sight of their starved and 
ragged figures deeply pained Sri 
Ramakrishna. He sent for Mathur 
Babu and requested him to remit their 
rents and to give them a sumptuous 
feast and supply them with clothes. 
Mathur Babu said: '‘Father, you do 
not know how much suffering there is 
in the world. But it will not do 
because of that to remit people’s 
rents.” “You are but Mother’s ste- 
ward,” replied Sri Rami^kriidinft. 
“These are Mother’s tenants: let 
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Mother’s money be spent. They are 
suffering so much and you will not 
help them? You must.** Mathur 
Babu used to look upon the Master 
as the Incarnation of God; he had, 
therefore, to accede to his request. I 
shall mention a second incident. It 
happened at Deoghar in Behar. The 
Master was going on a pilgrimage 
with Mathur Babu and party. In 
those days the Master lived habitu- 
ally in a semi-supcrcoiiscious state. 
When they arrived at Deoghar Sri 
Raniakrishna found the local inhabit- 
ants (vSanthals, an aboriginal tribe) 
reduced to extreme starvation, ema- 
ciated and almost naked. On seeing 
their unusual appearance, he dis- 
mounted from the palanquin and 
asked Mathur Babu who and what 
they were. The locality had been 
going through a terrible famine for 
two years, and the Master had never 
seen much extreme misery before. 
When Mathur Babu explained the 
conditions to him, he said that they 
must be given oil, bathed, clothed and 
fed well. When ^lathur Babu re- 
monstrated, Sri Rainakrishna said 
that he would not move from that 
place, but live with them till their 
misery was relieved. Mathur Babu 
had no other way than to do as he 
was bid. Those two incidents had 
happened before I met the Master; 
blit I heard about them from his own 
lips. 

Of those that occurred in our pre- 
sence, I am mentioning here two 
instances, from which it will be evi- 
dent that he was not satisfied with 
merely expressing oral sympathy and 
love for the afflicted, but also ins- 
tructed Swami Vivekananda and our- 
selves to remove their misery. One 
day at Dakshineswar, Sri Rama- 
krishna said in a half super-conscious 
mood: *7iva is Shiva (man is Divine), 
who can show mercy to him? No 
mercy, but service by looking upon 
man as God.** Swami Vivekananda was 
then present there. On hearing this 


pithy utterance of the Master, preg- 
nant with deep meaning, he said to 
us: ‘T have listened to-day to a noble 
word of wisdom. If the opportunity 
ever comes, I shall proclaim its great 
truth to the world.** If anyone seeks, 
for t he root of the in numerable works 
<rf^^vice that are being done by the 
RamaloTsfiM Mission fiP different 
places* he Trih this incident. 

The other iricidefinoolc place in the 
l)eginning of 1886. The Master was 
lying ill at the Cossipore Garden 
near Calcutta, under medical treat- 
ment. It was there, in that very year, 
that he entered ^Mah^samadhi. Swami 
Vivekananda and some fifteen more of 
us used then to live in the Garden 
attending on him. Swami Viveka- 
nanda often pressed him during those 
da.vs to grant him Nirvikalpa Sam^dhi 
(highest super-conscious realisation) . 
One day while meditating, Swami 
Vivekananda actually reached that 
state. Seeing him become unconscious 
and his body grown cold like a corpse, 
we hurried to the Master in great fear 
and told him what had happened. 
The Master showed no anxiety : he 
merely smiled and said: “Very well,** 
and then relapsed into silence. Some- 
time after the Swami regained out- 
ward consciousness and came to the 
Master. The Master said to him : 
“Well, now do you understand? This 
(the highest realisation) will hence- 
forward remain under lock and key. 
You have the ^lothcr’s work to do. 
When it is finished. She will undo the 
lock.** Swami Vivekananda replied: 
“Sir, I was happy in Sam^dhi. In my 
infinite joy I had forgotten the world. 
I beseech you to let me remain in 
that state.** “For shame!** cried the 
IMaster. “How can you ask such 
things? I thought you were a vast 
receptacle, and here you wish to stay 
absorbed in personal joy like an ordi- 
nary man I This realisation will 
become so natural to you by the grace 
of the Mother, that even in your 
normal state you will realise the One 
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Divinity in all beings. You will do 
great things in the world. You will 
bring spiritual knowledge to men, and 
assuage the misery of the humble and 
the poor/’ 

Sri Ramakrishna had the divine 
power to transmit spirituality to 
others and lift them to higher states 
of consciousness. This he w^ould do 
either by thought, pow’er, or touch, 
lyike Swami Vivekaiianda many of us 
used to visit him and had the pri- 
vilege to be lifted to higher planes of 
consciousness according to our capa- 
cities. I myself had the privilege to 
attain to that high spiritual conscious- 
ness (Samfidhi) thrice by his touch 
and wish during his lifetime. I am 
living still to bear direct testimony to 
his great spiritual powers. It was 
neither hypnotism, nor a mere state 
of deep sleep inasmuch as such rea- 
lisations brought about changes of 
character and outlook, w^hich were 
more or less permanent.' 

It was naturally not always possible 
for one like Sri Ramakrishna, ever 
living on high spiritual elevations, to 
relieve earthly sufferings of the poor, 
but it will be wrong therefore to think 
that he was unmindful of them. 
What he himself practised and gave 
out in aphoristic utterances were and 
are being subsequently realised and 
practised by Swami Vivekananda and 
others. It was impossible for him to 
look after even his owm requirements 
while dwelling on the high spiritual 
planes. He, therefore, transmitted his 
spiritual ideas apparently under Divine 
guidance to those w^ho were fit to quick- 
ly assimilate those high spiritual truths 
and devote themselves to the welfare of 
mankind. The greatest of them was 
Swami Vivekananda — so we heard 
from the Master and felt ourselves. 


Therefore, we find as we study the 
life of the Swami, that as on the one 
hand he preached the wonderful 
message of religious harmony, so on 
the other he preached the universal 
creed of service by giving secular 
and spiritual knowledge, food, medi- 
cine, etc., to the needy, so that having 
all their wants fulfilled, they might 
be by and by led to the domain of 
spirituality. In fact, vSwamiji was the 
greatest interpreter of the Master’s 
life and a commentary on the Master’s 
aphoristic utterances on deep and 
noble spiritual principles. I have 
doubts if any man will ever be able 
to fully determine the infinitude of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s sinritual realisa- 
tions. 

Some conceive a distinction between 
the realisation of the Divinity in man 
and the consciousness of universal suffer- 
ing with regard to motives for service. 
It seems to me that these are merely 
two aspects of the same state of mind 
and not two different states. It is 
only by realising the inherent Divinity 
of man that we can truly feel the 
depth of his misery — for only then 
the state of man’s sinritual bondage 
and deprivation of the Divine perfec- 
tion and bliss l)ecomes vivid to our 
consciou-sness. It is the painful cons- 
ciousness of the contrast between the 
Divinity within man and his present 
ignorance of it and consequent suffer- 
ing, that goads the heart to his ser- 
vice. Without the realisation of the 
spirit within oneself and in others, 
true sympathy, love and service arc 
impossible. This is why Sri Rama- 
krishna wanted his disciples to attain 
Self-realisation before they could de- 
vote themselves profitably to the 
service of mankind. 



THROUGH THE DARK TO THE NEW DAWN 

By the Editor 


I 

Is religion declining in India? Are 
our young people losing faith in religion 
and assuming a secular outlook more 
and more ? If so, what arc the reasons ? 
Or is it that they are really as religious 
as their forefathers, — only the expres- 
sion of religion with them is different ? 
The other day an Englishman said to 
us : “Is not India’s degradation due to 
her preoccupation with religion? it is 
enough if people arc honest, active and 
efficient.” Wc replied: “Don’t you 
think that the world will be a much 
h.etter place if all w^erc like Christ?” 
Though this silenced the Englishman, 
his remarks have occurred to us again 
and again. We feel that this was not 
his individual opinion, or even a mere 
criticism of India. It was the expres- 
sion of that secularism which is over- 
running the West and has infected India 
also to a certain extent. Perchance our 
people also are feeling the same way. 
If that be so, it is certainly worth some 
.study. 

It is always easy to condemn, but 
very difficult to understand. In all 
mental affairs, there is always the danger 
that we may take the vocal expression 
to be the thing itself. Even those that 
represent certain views do not always 
actually believe in them. We do not 
mean deliberate misrepresentation. The 
fact is, certain deep forces are at work 
in the collective mind. They want to 
achieve certain ends in the life of 
humanity. But when their workings 
reach the conscious layers of our mind, 
they are understood, interpreted and 
consequently represented according to 
our limited visions, and often assume a 
diametrically opposite appearance to 
their own real nature, liius through 
contradictions and denials oftentimes the 
deeper purposes of the collective and the 
jndmdual being are fulfilled. When 


therefore we hear loud outcries against 
religion, they may after all be nothing 
but the imperfect and passing expression 
of the desire for a deeper understanding 
of religion. 

In what we have said here, we have 
not enunciated any new law. In fact 
the world well knows these erratic 
workings of mind and reality. That is 
why we find everywhere the new 
tendencies— -apparently secular — being 
interpreted as forms of a higher religion. 
The licence of young people, contempt 
for moral and spiritual values, pre- 
occupation with material pursuits in the 
name of national .service, application of 
science to the enhancement of material 
comforts — all these are being upheld as 
.symptoms of a fuller, nobler life. Yet 
it needs a very stout optimism indeed 
to accept such interpretations as correct 
and true. Here also there is the same 
danger of misunderstanding. For there 
is irreligion. The tendency to explain 
all symptoms as signs of a new religion 
may also be over-indulged. We may 
misinterpret things. Wc must therefore 
be on our guard against going to the 
other extreme. The truth evidently 
lies as usual between the two extremes. 
We must be very careful in under- 
standing and evaluating the modern 
phenomena, — they are so complex and 
deceptive ! One way perhaps of 
evaluating them would be to compare 
them with the forms and tendencies of 
religions life, as they existed in the 
past. For those had been tested through 
centuries and found to be true of 
religion, whereas the present tendencies 
require to be tried before they can be 
accepted as right and genuine. 

II 

What were the conditions in India 
before? At the very first we should 
mention the popular _tendency nf those 
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days to engage in some kind of spiritual 
practices. It was considered that unless 
men daily went through some spiritual 
exercises, religious ideals would soon 
lose their value and reality to them, and 
religious life would become a mockery. 
Spiritual practices were considered 
obligatory. The reason is obvious. We 
are almost all of us enthralled by our 
senses. The existence of a reality 
beyond the sensuous experience seems 
fanciful to us. Yet religion is based 
on the existence of the supersensible 
realities. It is absolutely impossible to 
maintain spiritual enthusiasm in a people 
unless they were made to at least 
glimpse, however vaguely, the supra- 
mundane realities. They must feel in 
their heart of hearts tliat there is a 
reality, finer and more abiding, beauti- 
ful and blissful beyond their humdrum 
existence. The only way to do so was 
to undergo a daily practice by which 
the tumults of the sense-life would be 
at least partially stilled, the higher 
reality reflected on the tranquilled mind, 
and consciousness lifted to a higher 
plane. Various forms of spiritual prac- 
tice existed. One most common form 
was the practice of Sandhyd-vandanam, 
Every high-caste boy had to practise it 
at least thrice a day, sitting calm and 
quiet in a solitary place. The mind 
was thus trained to withdraw from the 
sensible world and fix itself on a 
supersensible reality. This practice, 
however imperfectly done, did not fail 
to produce wonderful results. There 
was also the practice of Japa, the repeti- 
tion of some sacred formula or a name 
of God. This also proved equally 
efficacious. There was again the daily 
worship of God and the singing of His 
praise — Kirtana , — ^both with similar 
effects. Almost all had to go through 
one or another of these practices. The 
result was that an entire people had 
their minds brought to the threshold 
of the supersensible world. To them 
the high planes of consciousness and 
existence were no mere fancies, but 
impressively real. No argument could 
rob them of their faith. For it was no 


mere belief, but in many cases a thing 
of actual experience. And experience 
always tells. 

The second thing was Achdra, the 
observance of certain rules of conduct. 
It was believed that human mind and 
life were so intractable and complex, 
that unless determined efforts were made 
to enclose them within legitimate limits, 
they would run headlong into ruin. 
Therefore various rules of conduct were 
promulgated, and society insisted on its 
members to abide by them. They were 
not generally allowed to exercise their 
individual choice in this matter. For 
the judgment of an average man was 
certainly unsafe and unreliable com- 
pared to the accumulated wisdom of the 
collective mind. Besides, such indi- 
vidual freedom was bound to result in 
virtual anarchy. So all had to abide 
by the rules. The rules were meant to 
keep our desires and activities within 
proper limits, so that they might, 
instead of leading us deeper into the 
mire of senselife, lift us to high spiritual 
levels. These rules were both social 
and individual. As regards the social 
rules, they were, except when they w'cre 
purely sociological in function, meant 
to render our socio-economic relation- 
ships spiritually healthy : collective life 
was made morally purer and economic 
greed restrained. The individual rules 
were of course predominantly spiritual 
in objective. There were rules as 
regards bath, food, contact, marital 
relationship, etc. Though apparently 
mechanical, these certainly produced 
salutary effects. Life was chastened, 
mind properly disciplined, the hunger 
of the flesh checked and desires elimi- 
nated. Above all they produced a 
strength of mind, which was essential 
to spiritual progress. It must not also 
be forgotten that our body itself is a 
help or hindrance according as we keep 
it pure or defile it. The dchdras great- 
ly succeeded in purifying the bodily 
elements. 

The third element was the main- 
tenance of holy traditions. Traditions 
play an important part in all life. 
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individual or collective. All cannot* 
think out things for themselves. Be- 
sides, in our days of training we need 
them badly. No training is possible 
without a predetermined ideal, and who 
would determine it if not the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the nation handed down 
in the form of traditions? We have to 
take for granted that certain things are 
worth achieving in life and that certain 
other things are to be shunned. This 
is possible only through living tradi- 
tions. Therefore, traditions were vigor- 
ously maintained and propagated in our 
society, through books, music, festivals, 
examples, pilgrimage and various other 
means. There were innumerable reli- 
gious festivals throughout the year 
demonstrating the glory and truth of 
the spiritual life and realities. There 
were religious preachers, monastic and 
lay, who went about, even in the 
remotest villages, and held discourse on 
gods and goddesses, on the men of 
God, on mythologies, and on the 
religious theories and practices. And 
there is not another country in the 
world, where there are so many temples 
and holy places. Wherever we look, we 
find these concrete symbols of spiritual 
life. Every Hindu considered it obliga- 
tory to visit not only the temples in 
his neighbourhood, but also the famous 
places of pilgrimages. Then there were 
the holy books in vernaculars and 
Sanskrit. All these were held in great 
veneration and read with great devotion. 
Especially the Purdnas , — the Rdmdyana, 
the Malidbharata, the Bhdgavata, etc. — 
were studied in every village. And 
there were always religious songs on 
the lips of the people, and dramatic 
performances in which the holy tradi- 
tions were represented. These were not 
with the people of those times, mere 
things of enjoyment ; they also attached 
a great religious value to them. 

The fourth element was the existence 
of sufficient leisure. It was found that 
a man who was ever engaged in earning 
his bread, who was always thinking of 
money, c^d not devote much attention 
to religiojos things. He was bound to 


become excessively material. It was 
necessary, therefore, that every man 
should have his living ensured on legiti- 
mate labour and a legitimate margin of 
leisure left to him. So economic com- 
petition was eliminated through the 
caste system. That gave people time to 
think of higher things. 

The above general estimate is, we 
think, enough to contrast the past with 
the present conditions of religion in 
India. What are the present condi- 
tions? If we seek for the four factors 
considered above in the present-day 
India, we shall find that they have 
become rather scarce. Things are not 
at all the same as before. Economic 
conditions have totally changed. Now 
people are not assured of their living. 
The old structure has broken down and 
unemployment is rampant everywhere. 
In every field, there is keen competi- 
tion. People are crying for bread. Day 
and night they are thinking of how to 
feed the mouths of the family. Eittle 
time is thus left for devotion to higher 
ends. People do not go as eagerly and 
devotedly on pilgrimage as before. 
Pilgrimage seems to have lost its original 
charm. There is no money to be spent 
on distant journeys, nor enough leisure. 
Temples are neglected. Many of them 
are crumbling down for want of repair, 
and very few temples are being built 
anew. The festivals have become few 
and far between ; and even the few that 
arc still celebrated are, without their 
accustomed pomp and glory. People no 
longer care to read their Scriptures, and 
the sacred discourses have become rare. 
Sanskrit learning has almost vanished 
from the villages. Formerly the learned 
Brahmins of the villages were looked 
U];x>n as guides not only in Scriptural 
knowledge but also in the practice of 
religion. But now few Brahmins are 
devoted to the study of the Scriptures, 
— ^they have received English education 
and neglected Sanskrit, because only 
through modem education can they 
hope to earn a decent income and ensure 
good position in society. Monks and 
laymen do not wander about as much 
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among the villages as they used to do 
before. And even when they do so, 
they do not receive the same attention 
as before. People are too busy with 
mundane affairs to listen to talks about 
God. 

It will be seen that these changes are 
mainly due to changes in the economic 
conditions of India. If our former 
socio-economic system persisted, these 
unfortunate changes in our mental con- 
ditions would not possibly have 
occurred. But there have been other 
deeper changes. Our traditions have 
broken down. We do not trust and 
reverence them as much as we used to 
do before. We have lost faith in them. 
We are critical about them. Our holy 
books do not appeal to us in the same 
sense as before. It is nonsense to say 
that we have become more rational. 
We are not. Let us study our daily 
life and activity a little calmly, and wc 
shall find that we are scarcely rational 
in most things. In fact, wc are more 
unreasonable than ever before. Human 
mind has a tendency to delude itself by 
covering its inclinations with the cloak 
of reason. Somehow we have become 
indifferent about the things recorded 
and enjoined in our Scriptures. No 
doubt there are many unscientific things 
in our books. But our forefathers did 
not seek for scientific knowledge in 
them, but for a higher inspiration. 
Often our parents and dear ones are not 
as learned as we would wish them to 
be. Are they therefore less dear and 
respectable to us? We do not regard 
them intellectually but with love and 
affection, and therefore they appear 
adorable to us. Similarly of the 
national traditions. Defects there may 
be, but we also find higher elements in 
them when we love and reverence them. 
But the moment we cease to do so, we 
become critical and discover innumer- 
able faults in them. 

The reason of this critical attitude is 
perhaiw the prevalence of a type of 
education, which is not only foreign but 
peculiarly destructive. It has not only 
undermined our faith but has failed to 


substitute anything positive in return. 
The ideals for which the Indian nation 
has striven for ages, and the ideas which 
have been its very foundation, have 
come to be looked upon with suspicion. 
From all these the inevitable conse- 
quence has followed — the destruction of 
social cohesion. Hindu society is in 
disintegration. At least so it seems. 
The rules of conduct that were con- 
sidered obligatory before, are scarcely 
observed now. Life lacks discipline. 
And last of all, there is no regular 
spiritual practice. The loss that this 
implies is incalculable. We have seen 
how this was the actual basis of spiri- 
tual faith and zeal. Lacking this, the 
spiritual realities seem to us as chimeri- 
cal : we do not believe they are all true. 
Had we maintained our practices un- 
impaired, even the English education 
and economic changes could not have 
shaken us from our position as they 
have done. For in spite of everything 
our faith in and experience of the 
supersensible realities would have 
remained undimmed, and we would 
certainly not have become a bundle of 
negatives which we are now. But 
these practices we have neglected and 
the result has been seemingly disastrous. 

Are wc extreme in our estimate of 
the present conditions of things? We 
are not una\^are that there are yet many 
devout souls in every part of India to 
whom religion is as true and real as it 
was to our forefathers, and that in spite 
of foreign education, the spiritual fire 
bums as bright in many bosoms as ever 
before. Still, we believe that judged 
from the standpoint of our past outlook, 
the present are indeed as gloomy as we 
have depicted them. 

Ill 

Mind that we say : ^‘judged from the 
standpoint of our past outlook.^' We 
do not say that the prospect is absolute- 
ly gloomy. What we mean is that the 
present conditions are not without their 
redeeming features. If wc take them at 
their face vahte, it is inevitable that 
we shall condemn them, for they .would 
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hold out no hope for us. But we for 
ourselves are not prepared to be satisfied 
with a superficial estimati(m. As we 
have mentioned in the opening para^- 
graphs of this essay, things are not 
always what they seem. Often funda- 
mental forces achieve their purpose 
through self-contradiction. Anyhow it 
behoves us to probe deeper before we 
pronounce our final condemnation of 
the present conditions. 

We said that the breakdown of our 
traditions is due mainly to a negative 
foreign education. But perhaps it 
would not be wholly true to fix the 
entire responsibility upon it. We have 
also to take an important fact into 
account, namely, that the conditions of 
Hindu society even in the pre-English 
age were after all abnormal. Let us 
explain. 

We must remember that religion for 
most people is a thing of custom, — it is 
not sufficiently real and vivid with 
them. It goes without saying that the 
predominant tendency of most persons 
is towards sense-enjoyment. They do 
not really want God. Yet these persons 
have to be brought to Him. The 
natural course would be to satisfy their 
carnal desires before they are initiated 
into religion. This infinite universe 
with all its beauty and joy is tempting 
us every moment. It seems so vast and 
sublime! We want to enjoy it to the 
full — its riches, powers, b^uties and 
joys. We want to conquer and possess 
it. There is an inherent desire in the 
human heart to master the universe ; 
and it is but natural. We have a 
natural hatred of separation and limita- 
tion. Yet as we now are, we find this 
infinite universe beyond our hold and 
pressing us from all sides. We want 
to unite ourselves with it, we want to 
mingle our being with its being. But 
in our delusion we do not know the 
right process of doing it. We want to 
do it through the senses, tliat is, by 
externally conquering and possessing it. 
No doubt this is a normal desire. But 
this preoccupation with the visible 
Myerse blinds us to the existence of a 


much superior reality, the Spirit. We 
get enmeshed by matter and toil in it 
from life to life. In order to be truly 
religious, one must feel in one's inmost 
soul the infinite superiority of the Spirit 
to the universe. The world must appear 
as insignificant, trivial, insipid. With- 
out this feeling and consciousness, our 
idea of God would be poor indeed, and 
our faith in and devotion to Him, more 
or less formal. Religion, in fact, will 
not be real. 

Of course, it is not possible for any 
sense-bound man to ever possess the 
universe. But his desire to do so must 
be assuaged. All wise religious systems 
have, therefore, provided for the average 
man’s self-satisfaction before he 
embraces spiritual life seriously. Let 
him have his fill of the earth-life. Let 
him experience its hollowness. Only 
then will he yearn for That which is 
above and beyond the world. When 
the Hindus* life was normal, both 
individually and collectively, they had 
enough of earth’s pleasures and powers. 
They revelled in them and thus tran- 
scended them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this sane combination of Dharma 
and Moksha was impaired by the 
Buddhistic over-emphasis on Moksha, 
and the true balance of life was lost. 
The harmony was destroyed. And as 
a result, the nation became debilitated, 
till at last when the Muhammadans 
came, it easily succumbed to their 
attack. 

And this was a great tragedy. For 
when the Muhammadans established 
their dominions in India, the only thing 
the Hindus could do was to retire 
behind the walls of protective customs 
and thus save themselves from being 
absorbed by Islam. It is true that 
Hindus still possessed many parts of 
the country and there were many power- 
ful Hindu princes and landlords. But 
there is no doubt that the earthly glory 
and power of the Hindus were much 
circumscribed by the Muhammadans. 
This was not at all wholesome for the 
Hindus. Because, the very feeling of 
hMng under the power of another had 
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a great cramping effect on the Hindus’ 
soul. It is always so. This is the 
worst of political subjection. Even 
when you have great privileges, you do 
not feel yourself normal. During the 
Muhammadan rule, Hindus enjoyed 
many privileges no doubt. There were 
great Hindu generals, ministers and 
provincial rulers. But in spite of all 
that, the consciousness of limitation was 
never lost. In fact, it slowly worked 
on the Hindu mind. Dife became more 
and more abnormal. The normal activi- 
ties of normal humans were not in 
evidence. We became preternaturally 
subjective in our outlook. We became 
unnaturally mild and other-worldly. 
There is no doubt that about the time 
the English established their rule in 
India, we were a broken nation, out of 
which all energies had been sapped, so 
that when the onslaughts of Western 
ideas began, we could not stand them, 
we easily succumbed. We were con- 
fused. We lost the sense of values. 
And why ? Because then, generally 
speaking, the people were not truly 
religious. That is to say, though 
consciously they sincerely aspired after 
spiritual realities and were quite faith- 
ful to the spiritual ideals, and though 
there were undoubtedly some to whom 
religion was quite real, yet the sense 
of the surfeit of earthly glory which is 
the necessary basis of all abiding 
religious consciousness, was not with the 
generality of people. Their feeling for 
religion lacked the sense of majesty ; 
there were in their mind lurking desires 
for earthly power ahd enjoyment. That 
is the reason why when the West un- 
folded before us the vision of the 
world’s power and joy, w^e easily 
yielded, forsaking our own ideals and 
traditions. It was not merely the 
Western education, but our pre-existing 
inner weakness, that was responsible for 
that tragic confusion. 

If our diagnosis is correct, we can at 
once discover new significance in the 
present apparently secular movements 
of our people. Perchance we are trying 
to b^ome normal before we become 


supernormal. Perhaps we are trying to 
taste of the earth in order to find it 
finally insipid. We want to enjoy 
earthly power in order to find it trivial 
and hollow. We do not refer to the 
present licences of a section of our 
people. They are wallowing in the 
mire of sensuality like pigs. Through 
this nothing is ever achieved. But 
there is a diginity and a majesty even 
in the man of the world when he takes 
himself seriously, when the powers that 
come to him, albeit they are earthly, 
raise his mind to a higher level (and do 
not drag him to the level of brutes) — 
the level to which the gods belong. 
Above and beyond that is indeed the 
place of the saints, the men of God. 
Now this celestial glory is the objective 
towards which the desires of our people 
aro reaching, so that their normal facul- 
ties and powers may fully and healthily 
function and that they may overcome 
the sense of limitation, which is ever 
dogging the average human being 
everywhere, and specially in India. 

And not merely that. The secular 
tendencies of our people are not merely 
a reaction to their previous limitation. 
We have said before that one must 
have satisfactory relations with the 
world before one can truly transcend its 
influence. That means that these rela- 
tions are relative. At a time when 
distant travelling was unknown, one’s 
mental horizon was limited within his 
province or country. That was the area 
over which his mind roamed. But now 
that the whole world has come together, 
to remain shut up within one’s province 
or country is nothing but insularity. 
At a time when most powers of nature 
were beyond human control, people 
never felt small if they could not 
employ them to their service. Now 
that men have enslaved many of those 
powers, to continue primitively seems 
indeed a deprivation and humiliation. 
At a time when our only resort for 
knowledge was our own culture and 
learning, it was enough if one mastered 
the indigenous culture. But now that 
all the different cultures of the world 
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are within our reach, to acquire only 
our own seems only half learning. Now 
the horizon of the average man has 
widened a great deal. Necessarily, any 
satisfaction as regards our relations with 
the present world, is possible only 
through a corresponding widening of 
the scopes of our knowledge and acti- 
vity. This is another reason why the 
secular outlook predominates in India 
at present. Our people feel that they 
are much behind other nations in these 
terrestrial affairs and that they must 
overtake them somehow. This urge is 
in the soul of the Indian nation, and it 
cannot be satisfied until and unless we 
feel that we have manifested enough 
power worthy of the best of modern 
men. 

IV 

Now the question of questions is: 
Should we call this urge religious or 
irreligious? Is it religion to try to 
achieve materially? Is the feeling of 
our young people that w^e have enough 
of religion — ^what is w’anted is that we 
should be active and efficient — in any 
sense religious? It does not matter 
what they profess. They may decry 
religion. For most of them are but 
unconscious instruments in the hands of 
the powers that are working in the 
depths of the national soul, fulfilling 
certain of their purposes through the 
fanatical zeal of individuals. But the 
powers — ^what are they ? Are they con- 
tributing to the growth of religion? 
Yes, and No, — both answers perhaps 
are possible to this question. No, we 
say, because striving for material glory 
can in no sense be called spiritual. Yes, 
we say, because if they help men to 
satisfy their worldly ambitions and thus 
demonstrate the hollowness and trivia- 
lity of the world, they substantially help 
them in realising true religion. But, 
of course, this answer would be justi- 
fied, if only there is a propellent 
idealism in and behind our secular 
activities, which would push us beyond 
the earthly limits and lift us to super- 
mundane levels. Unless there is this 


conscious idealism, that is to say, unless 
there is quite a good number among 
those engaged in the work of material 
and secular upliftment of the nation, 
who are conscious that such achieve- 
ments are but a means to a high end 
which is supersensible and spiritual, 
secular activities can in no sense be 
called spiritual, for then they would be 
in no way different from the activities 
of the worldly-minded. This idealism 
is the transforming element. We want 
political freedom. We want industrial 
greatness. We want social wellbeing. 
We want scientific knowledge and con- 
quest of external nature. We want 
wealth, health, all-round prosperity. 
All these are helpful only if the 
advanced among of us, those that lead, 
are keenly conscious that the quest for 
earthly prosperity is justified, only that 
the requisite self-satisfaction may be 
obtained in order to rise to the higher 
levels of spiritual life. Without this 
consciousness, secular aspirations are 
dangerous. With this, they are but the 
necessary stepping-stones for reaching 
the perfect spiritual manhood. 

And also perchance, w^e the people of 
the present age are dreaming of an ideal 
manhood, which would be denied 
nothing, w^hich would not feel cramped 
in any part of its being, and which 
would be filled with a plentitude of 
power ennobled by its renunciation and 
therefore consecration at the feet of 
God. This is a dream which when 
realised would reveal a religion wdiich is 
much more glorious than any of its 
previous versions. That is perhaps why 
humanity is disinclined to deny any 
vision of the Being, any part of his self. 
But all this hankering for the realisation 
of the Perfect Being will avail little, 
nay, prove fruitless and disastrous, 
unless the highest self of man — the 
Divine — be made the objective of all 
efforts. Have they done so in India? 
Not all, we are afraid. But there are 
many, many among us to-day, who have 
done so, who dream the glorious dream 
and are struggling to realise it in the 
life of the Indian nation. These are 
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indeed the hope of India and the world. 
There is no doubt that the old modes 
of religious expression will not all be 
repeated in the present age. If we think 
that spiritual feeling will express itself 
always in the older forms, we are sadly 
mistaken. Temples are being replaced 
by the busy workshops — in the very 
midst of their daily activities men are 
seeking to realise the Divine. The 
so-called secular service they are going 
to realise as the worship of the Lord 
Himself. Pilgrimage is being replaced 
by the quest of the service of men. Old 
dchdras are being substituted by self- 
imposed disciplines in the service of the 
nation and humanity and by struggles 
to achieve nobly. And do we not see 
how the story of Man has already taken 
the place of the stories of gods and 
goddesses in the interest of people? — 
History is replacing the Purdnas. We 
do not mean that the old forms will 
totally vanish. Some of them will live, 
but other forms and institutions are 
attaining equal prominence and sanctity. 
If we fail to see this, was shall greatly 
mistake the present age. It is true the 
new institutions have not yet taken 
proper form, but there is no doubt they 
will soon do so. 

V 

But at this juncture we must sound 
a note of warning. There is a danger 
that our spiritual idealism may be 
cankered by false notions. There is no 
doubt that the modern age is pre- 
dominantly secular in outlook. If we 
still look on it with hope, it is because 
we think that it has not yet matured, — 
it is only in its opening stages. It has 
a^ vast promise ; it is rich with poten- 
tiality, though as yet its realisations are 
of a crude nature. But the dream of 
an unprecedented perfection is there. 
And because we are eager to realise it, 
therefore we are always in danger of 
mistaking the stages on the way as the 
goal itself : lower ideals we may mistake 
for the Ideal itself. This danger has to 
be provided against. We want national 
upliftment and we take that to be the 


highest aim of life ! We are enamour- 
ed of art, — ^well, we propagate art itself 
as religion I Pursuit of knowledge is 
all right, but our partial vision makes 
us consider that a kind of religion I 
These mistakes are being made every 
day. If the present age has gained con- 
siderably in breadth of vision, obviously 
it has lost proportionately in depth. 
But what use is a shallow liberalism? 
Breadth and depth must be combined : — 
as wide as the sky, but also as deep 
as the sea we must be. That must be 
our goal. Let us remind ourselves once 
for all that unless our idealism he truly 
spiritual, it will spell the ruin of India, 
it 7vill only mislead us and slowly drown 
us in materialism. Unless we he on our 
guard, the vast promise of the present 
age may after all come to nothing ; on 
the other hand, our struggles for the 
all-round prosperity of the nation may 
draiv us doivn to the dark abyss of 
death. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that we form a correct idea of the 
nature of the spiritual life and vision, 
or we shall always mistake the means 
to be the end and sidetrack the onward 
march of humanity. There are siure 
signs by which we can find out if our 
activity and objective is spiritual or 
not. Do we feel we are beyond body 
and mind when we engage in our work 
or dwell on 'our end ? Do we feel the 
oneness of the entire reality? Do we 
feel we have gone beyond the reach of 
death (such a feeling is possible even 
while in a body) ? If we do, we may 
be sure that we are going along the 
right path. To one who dwells and 
acts on the spiritual plane, the Divine 
Consciousness is ever present. 

It has been said that "the creative 
spirit of God gets His best work done 
through men when at the practical 
moment they forget themselves, and 
even Him, in the work and the object. 
Before or after a long flight of specula- 
tion, Keplar or Newton — a Linnaeus or 
Pasteur— formally remember their God, 
and then, being finite workmen, prompt- 
ly forget Him so as to do His woric 
and benefit the race.'* This, as many 
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of our readers will fed, states only the 
standpoint of a Karma Yagin in the 
first stages of his development. To 
make the means the end is no doubt a 
sign of Karma Yoga. We become 
absorbed in our work and in the realisa- 
tion of our end and forget everything 
else. But such absorption, when it is 
deep, complete and true, takes us to 
the living presence of God even in the 
midst of our work. We do feel as 
clearly as in the hours of our formal 
devotions the presence of Divinity in 
and outside us, and everything appears 
enveloped and interpenetrated by the 
spirit of God. There need not be any 
kind of forgetfulness of Him. This 
indeed is the character and experience 
of the true Karma Yogin, But what we 
should further note here is that when 
such an experience comes, the nature 
and estimation of our work also change. 
If we have begun with, say, social 
service, it will not remain what we 
usually know it to be, when the pre- 


sence of God has sanctified it. It will 
become transformed. This inner and 
outer transformation is the sign. Let 
everyone engage in the work he has 
chosen. But let him never think that 
it is spiritual even in its present form 
and import. It will become spiritual 
only when the inner and consequently 
the outer transformation has taken 
place. Once we realise this, our out- 
look at once changes, — ^we try not only 
to do our chosen work, but also to raise 
our consciousness to the spiritual level 
by distinct spiritual exercises, for we 
feel that until that level is reached, our 
work and understanding of it will 
scarcely be perfect. No man indeed, 
whatever the nature of his vocation, can 
ever deny homage to religion even as it 
has been known from time immemorial 
and as it will be known for all times 
to come, — ^the conscious consecration of 
life and all to God and their eternal 
absorption in Him. May India never 
lose sight of this ultimate eternal vision J 
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6th May, 1922. 

It was evening. Swami Shivananda 
was sitting in the upper veranda of the 
main building of the Belur Monastery. 
The disciple asked him: 

'T want to ask you a question ; Can 
a Westerner enter the shrine of the 
Master ?” 

Swami: "Why not? But of course 
he must take off his shoes before he 
enters," 

Disciple : ‘‘Suppose a Muhammadan 
also wants to go into the shrine?" 

Swami : "Yes, he also can go. Only 
the other day Moulana Mohammed Ali 
and Moulana Shaukat Ali came here. 
They went into the shrine." 

Disciple : "Yes, Maharaj, I also 
think that unless people of all creeds 
are allowed to visit Ae shrine of the 
Master, how can we maintain the all- 
comprehensive ideal of the Master, and 
how can people regard him as the 
teacher of all religions ? Of course, one 


must be clean if one wants to go into 
his shrine. 

"An Englishman one day visited the 
Dacca Centre of our Mission. When 
he was told of the Master's teachings 
on the harmony of religions, he asked : 
‘Can I enter into your shrine?* ‘Cer- 
tainly you can,* I replied, ‘but you 
must wear pure clothes and take off 
your shoes.* ** 

21st May, 1922. 

It was Sunday, about 8-30 at night. 
At tlie Belur Math, Swami Shivananda 
was sitting in the outer veranda of the 
main building, overlooking the sacred 
stream of the Ganges. Some monks of 
the Monastery were sitting and standing 
near him. One of them asked the 
Swami in course of conversation : 

"Is it true that the amulet of the 
Master, which is worshipped here, was 
given to him by your father?" 

The Swami replied ; "While the 
Master was suffering from an excruciat- 
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ing burning sensation all over his body, 
my father asked him to wear an ista- 
kavacha (amulet containing an inscrip- 
tion of the sacred formula pertaining to 
his Chosen Deity) on his person. It is 
that same ista-kavacha.** 

A Devotee : ''Were you at that time 
at Dakshineswar ?” 

Swami : "I was not even born then. 
It happened during his Sddhand, My 
father used in those days to visit Dakshi- 
neswar now and then. He used to 
practise as a Mukhteer at Barasat. In 
fact he was connected with many land- 
lords including Rani Rasmani as a legal 
practitioner, and used to earn a great 
deal of money. He was a great 
Tdnlrika Sddhaka. I remember how 
he used to invite home many Tdntrika 
Sddhakas from Kamakhya, paying all 
their expenses, and worship the Divine 
Mother and practise japa. I remember 
one Sddkaka who used to sit at 
japa with a bottle of wine. He would 
drink a little from time to time and 
continue with japa throughout the 
night. 

“I, how^ever, did not know that my 
father visited Dakshineswar. I learnt 
it afterwards from the Master. The 
Master would not generally ask anyone 
about his home affairs. He used to see 
his disciples with the spiritual eye and 
always behaved with them accordingly. 
One day he asked me : T don’t know 
why, but I am feeling a desire to ask 
you about your home. Where is your 
home ?’ I mentioned my village. 
'Who is your father?’ 'Kanai Ghosal,* 
I replied. On hearing this he exclaim- 
ed : ‘Oh I he was a great Sddkaka, 
He used to practise japa in the Kali 
temple here, clad in a red silk cloth. 
He used to bring a man with him, who 
would sit behind him singing Mother’s 
songs, and tears would trickle down 
your father’s face. And as he would 
come out of the temple, with his eyes 
all red, he would seem to me like a 
veritable Bhairava- At that time I had 
a terrible burning sensation all over 
my body. It was so intense that all 
the hair on my body was burnt. I 


said to your father : 'You know many 
things. Can you tell me how I can get 
rid of this burning sensation ?’ He 
advised me to put on the isiorkavacha, 
and that indeed relieved me.* ** 

A Monk: ‘‘Who made the kavacha 
for the Master?” 

Swami : “That I do not know. 
This is all that the Master told me.” 

A Monk : "Where did you first see 
the Master? At Dakshineswar?’’ 

Swami : "No, at the house of Ram 
Babu.* A relation of Ram Babu used 
to work in the same oflBce with me. He 
would visit the Master and often tell 
us his story at the office. I used to 
practise Sddhand even from a boy. I 
was attached to Brahmoism in those 
days, and I read about the Master in 
Keshab Babu’s paper, Dharma-tattva. 
I did not, however, know the exact 
location of Dakshineswar or the way 
to it. I was afterwards told by Ram 
Babu’s relation that it was opposite to 
the mouth of the BSlly KhM. 

"One Saturday that gentleman in- 
formed me that the Master would visit 
Ram Babu’s house that day, and that 
I could see him if I went there. I said : 
'The place is very near to where I stay. 
I shall surely go.* 

''For a long time I had been eager 
to know the nature of Samddhi. I 
used to meditate and sometimes realise 
a condition which I thought was 
approximate to Samddhi, But I wanted 
very much to know what it exactly 
was. I questioned many people, but 
none could explain it to me. Only 
one man said : 'None can realise 
Samddhi in this Kali Yuga, I have 
seen only one man who has it, — he is 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of Dakshi- 
neswar.’ 

"Anyhow, I went that evening to 
Ram Babu’s house. I found the 
Master sitting in a room crowded with 
people. The Master was scarcely 
conscious. I saluted and sat near him. 
What was my surprise when I heard 

*Ram Chandra Datta, a prominent house- 
holder disciple of the Master. 
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him talking eloquently on a subject 
which I had been so eager to know 
about — on Samddhi !** 

A Monk : “What did he say about 
Samddhi that day?“ 

Swami : “I do not remember details. 
But I remember that he dwelt on 
Nifvikalpa Samddhi and said that very 
few could realise it in the Kali Yuga, 


and if one realised it, one's body did 
not live more than twenty-one days, 
and that Shyam Miikherji of Salkhia 
realised Nirvikalpa Samddhi and his 
body lived only twenty-one days. 

“I did not have any talk with the 
Master on that occasion. A month 
after, I went to Dakshincswar and 
became known to him." 


THE RIVER RE-ENTERS THE SEA^ 

By Rom AIN Roixand 


He was nearing the Ocean. The end 
was approaching. His feeble body was 
almost daily consumed in the fire of 
ecstasy and was worn out by his con- 
stant gift of himself to the famished 
crowds. vSometimes like a sulky child 
he complained to the Mother of the 
flood of visitors devouring him day and 
night. In his humorous way he said 
to Her: 

“Why do You bring hither all these 
people, who are like milk diluted with 
five times its own quantity of water? 
My eyes are destroyed with blowing 
the fire to dry up the water ! My 
health is gone. It is beyond my 
strength. Do it Yourself, if You want 
it done! This {pointing to his body) 
is nothing but a burst drum, and if 
You go on beating it day in and day 
out, how long do You think it will 
last?" 

But he never turned anyone away. 
He said : 

“lyCt me be condemned to be born 
over and over again, even in the form 
of a dog, if so I can be of help to a 
single soul !" 

And again : 

“I will give up twenty thousand such 
bodies to help one man. It is glorious 
to help even one man !" 

He jeproached himself for his ecsta- 
sies, because they took time that might 
otherwise have been given to others : 

♦All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translate, in part or whole, 
either in India or abroad*) without the special 
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“O Mother, stop me from enjoying 
them ! Let me stay in my normal 
state, so that I can be of more use in 
the world." 

During his last days when his dis- 
ciples protected him in spite of himself 
against the importunity of devotees, he 
said : 

“How I suffer because no one has 
need of my help to-day !" 

His great friend, the illustrious chief 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Keshab Chunder 
Sen, preceded him in death. He died 
in 1884. With tears in his eyes Rama- 
krishna said of him shortly before his 
death that “the rose tree is to be 
transplanted l)ecause the gardener 
wants beautiful roses of him." 

Afterwards he said : 

“Half of me has perished.” 

But the other half, if it is possible 
to use such an expression, was the 
humble people. He was as easy of 
access to them, if not more so, as to 
tlic most learned ; and among the fami- 
liar friends of his last years he counted, 
in the same category as the disciples 
so dear to his heart, simple people, 
madmen of God. Such an one was old 
Gopc^ler MS, whose simple story is 
worthy of a place in the Franciscan 
legends : 

An old woman of sixty, who bad 
been widowed while still a little girl, 
had dedicated herself to the Lord. The 
hunger of her unassuaged maternal love* 
had made her for thirty years adopt 
the child Krishna, Gopftla, as her own, 
until it had j^egme 
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No sooner had she met Raniakrishna 
than his God-fillcd glance made little 
Gop^ila issue from her. The warm 
compassion of the Master, which made 
the hidden desires and sorrows of those 
who came near him his own, lent inspi- 
ration to the unsatisfied dream of the 
childless mother, and he put the God- 
Child into her arms. From that 
moment the little Copula never left the 
mother, who had adopted Him. Hence- 
forward she did not pray; she had no 
need to pray, for she lived in unbroken 
communion with her God. She threw 
her rosary into the river and passed her 
days prattling with the Child. This 
state lasted two months and then was 
mitigated ; the Child only appeared in 
moments of meditation. But the old 
woman’s heart w^as filled with happi- 
ness, and Raniakrishna tenderly regard- 
ed her joy. But his ever present sense 
of fun made him ask the old woman to 
tell her story to the haughty Naren, 
proud of his critical reason and holding 
that such visions were stupid and 
morbid illusions. The old woman quite 
simply interrupted her maternal chatter, 
and made Naren her judge : 

“Sir,” she said to him, “I am only 
a poor ignorant woman. I do not right- 
ly understand things. You are learned. 
Tell me, do you think it is true?” 

Naren, deeply moved, answered : 

“Yes, mother, it is quite true.” 

It was in 1884 that Raniakrishna ’s 
health took a serious turn. While he 
was in a trance he. dislocated his left 
arm, and it was very painful. A great 
change took place in him. He divided 
his infirm body and his wandering soul 
into two. He no longer spoke of “I.” 
He was no longer “me.” He called 
himself “This.” The sick man more 
intensely than before perceived “Lill. . 
the Play. . . . The God who disports 
Himself in men. ...” The man 
roughly seized his real self, and then 
fell into silent amazement ; his joy knew 
no bounds, as if he had suddenly and 
unexpectedly met one of his dear 
ones. • r “When Shiva saw his real 


self he cried : ‘Such am I ! Such am 
I !* and danced for joy. . . .” 

In April the following year his 
throat became inflamed. Overstrain 
from constant talking and the dangerous 
Samddliis, which made blood flow in 
his throat, certainly had something to 
do with it. The doctors he consulted 
forbade both speech and ecstasy, but he 
paid no attention to them. At a great 
Vaishnava religious festival he spent 
himself without measure, and in return 
the disease grew worse. It became 
practically impossible for him to eat. 
Nevertheless he continued to receive 
those who came to him day and night. 
Then one night he had hemorrhage of 
the throat. The doctors diagnosed 
cancer. His chief disciples persuaded 
him to put himself for a time under the 
care of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkdr of 
Calcutta. In September, 1885, a small 
house was rented where Raniakrishna’s 
wife installed herself in a corner, so 
that she might supervise his regime. 
The most faithful disciples watched 
during the night. The majority of 
them were poor, and they mortgaged, 
borrowed or pawned their effects in 
order to pay the expenses of the 
Master’s illness— an effort, which 
cemented their union. Dr. Sarkar was 
a rationalist, 'who did not share the 
religious views of Raniakrishna, and 
told him so frankly. But tlie more he 
came to know his patient the deeper 
did his respect for him become, until 
he treated him for nothing. He came 
to see him three times a day and spent 
hours with him (which, it may be 
observed in passing, was perhaps not 
the best way to make him better). He 
said to him : 

“I love you so dearly because of your 
devotion to truth. You never deviate 
by a hair’s breadth from what you 
believe to be true. ... Do not think 
that I am flattering you. If my father 
was in the wrong I should tell him so.” 

But he openly censured the religious 
adoration rendered him by the dis- 
ciples : 
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‘‘To say that the Infinite came down 
to earth in the form of a man is the 
ruin of all religions.** 

Ramakrishna maintained an amused 
silence, but the disciples became 
animated in these discussions, which 
only served to increase their mutual 
esteem ; and their faith in the Master, 
who was illumined by his sufferings, 
was strengthened. They tried to under- 
stand why such a trial was imposed 
upon him, and split up into groups 
holding different views. The most 
exalted, headed by Girish the redeemed 
sinner, declared that the Master him- 
self had willed his illness, so as to 
establish the communion of apostles 
round him. The rationalists with 
Naren as their mouthpiece admitted 
that the Master’s body was subject to 
the laws of nature like other men’s. 
Rut they all recognised the Divine 
presence in the dying man ; and on the 
day of the great annual festival of Kali, 
of which Ramakrishna to their surprise 
made no mention, but spent absorbed 
in ecstasy, they realised that the Mother 
was indwelling within him. The 
exaltation excited by this belief had its 
dangers, the chief among them being 
an access of convulsive sentimentalism. 
They had — or pretended to have — 
visions and ecstasies with laughter, 
song and tears. Naren then showed for 
the first time the vigour of his reason 
and his will. He treated them with 
contempt. He told them that “the 
Master’s ecstasies had been bought by 
a life of heroic austerity and desperate 
conflict for the sake of knowledge ; 
their effusions were nothing but the 
vapourings of sick imagination when 
they were not lies. Those who were 
ill ought to take more care of them- 
selves ! Eet them eat more and so react 
against spasms which were worthy only 
of ridiculous females ! And let them 
beware! Of those who encouraged a 
religion of ostentatious emotion eighty 
per cent became scoundrels and fifteen 
per cent lunatics.” His words acted 
like a cold douche. They were ashamed 


that their ecstasies were shams. 
Naren’s action did not stop there. He 
gathered these young people together 
and imposed a virile discipline upon 
them. In their need for action he 
counselled them to devote themselves 
to some definite object. The young 
lion’s cub began to assert himself in 
those days as the future sovereign of 
the Order, although he was himself not 
yet free from his own difficulties and 
struggles. For him these days marked 
the crisis of despair, when he had to 
make the final choice between the con- 
flicting forces of his nature — harrowing 
days, fruitful days, preparing the soul 
for the harvest. 

Ramakrishna grew w'orse. Dr. 
Sarkar advised his removal from 
Calcutta to the country. Towards the 
middle of December, 1885 he was taken 
to a house in the suburbs in the midst 
of the beautiful gardens of Cossipore, 
and there he spent the last eight months 
of his mortal life. Twelve of his young 
chosen disciples never left him until 
the end. Naren directed their activi- 
ties and their prayers. They begged 
the Master to join with them in praying 
for his recovery ; and the visit of a 
pandit, who shared their faith, gave 
them an opportunity to renew their 
entreaties. 

“The Scriptures,” the pandit said to 
Ramakrishna, “declare that saints like 
vou can cure yourselves bv an effort of 
will.” 

Ramakrishna replied : 

“;My mind has been given to God 
once and for all. Would you have me 
ask it back?” 

His disciples reproached him for not 
wishing to be restored to health. 

“Do you think my sufferings are 
voluntary? I wish to recover, but it 
depends on the Mother.” 

“Then pray to Her.” 

“It is easy for you to say that, but 
I cannot say the words.” 

Naren begged : 

“For our sakes !” 

“Very well,” said the Master sweetly. 
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They left him alone for several hours. 
When they returned the Master said: 

“I said to Her : ‘Mother, I can eat 
nothing because of my suffering. Make 
me able to cat a little !* She pointed 
you all out to me and said ; ‘What ! 
Thou canst cat through all these 
mouths !* I was ashamed and could not 
utter another word.’* 

Several days later he said : 

“My teaching task is almost finished. 
I cannot instruct people any longer ; 
for I see that the whole world is filled 
with the Lord. So I ask myself : 
‘Wliom shall I teach?* ** 

On January 1, 1886 he felt better, and 
walked a few steps in the garden. 
There he blessed his disciples. The 
effects of his blessing manifested them- 
selves in different ways — in silent 
ecstasy or in loquacious transports of 
joy. But all were agreed that they had 
received as it were an electric shock, 
an access of power so that each one 
realised his chosen ideal at a bound. 
(The distinguishing characteristic of 
Ramakrishna as a religious chief was 
always that he did not communicate a 
precise faith, but the energy necessary 
for faith ; he played the part, if I may 
say so, of a mighty spiritual dynamo). 
In their abounding joy the disciples in 
the garden, whom the JMaster had 
blessed, called to those in the house to 
come and share the bliss of his benedic- 
tion. In this connection an incident 
took place ^that might have come from 
the Christian Gospel : The humble 
Latu and Sarat the Brahman were 
taking advantage of* the Master’s 
absence to clean his room and make 
his bed. They heard the calls, and 
saw the whole scene from above ; but 
they continued their task of love, thus 
renouncing their share of joy. 

Naren alone remained unsatisfied. 
His father’s loss, worldly cares, and the 
fever in his heart consumed him. He 
saw the fulfilment of all the others and 
felt himself abandoned. There had 
been no response to his anguish, no 
comforting ray to warm him. He 
begged Ramakrishne to allow him to 


relieve his misery by several days of 
SamSdhi ; but the Master rebuked him 
severely (he kept his indulgence for 
those from whom he expected least) 
and reproached him for such “base 
thoughts.*’ He must make some 
arrangement for his family and then 
his troubles would be at an end and he 
would receive everything. Naren wept 
like a lost sheep, and fled through 
Calcutta and the fields, covered with 
dust and the straw of a stack into which 
he had run ; he groaned, he was con- 
sumed with desire for the inaccessible, 
and his soul knew no rest. Rama- 
krishna, tenderly and pityingly, watch- 
ed his wild course from afar ; he knew 
quite well that before the divine prey 
could be brought down panting, it was 
necessary to pick up the scent. He 
felt that Naren ’s condition was remark- 
able, for in spite of boasting his 
unbelief, he was home-sick for the 
Infinite. He knew him to be blessed 
among men in proportion as he w^as 
proven. He softly caressed Naren’s 
face in front of the other disciples. He 
recognised in him all the signs of 
Bhakta — knowledge through love. The 
Bhaktas unlike the Jntlniiis (believers 
through knowledge of the spirit) do not 
seek for liberation. They must be 
born and reborn for the good of 
humanity ; for they arc made to love 
and to serve mankind. So long as an 
atom of desire remains they will be 
reincarnated. When all desires arc 
torn from the heart of mankind then 
at last they will attain Mukti (libera- 
tion). But the Bhaktas never a.spire 
to it themselves. And that is W'hy the 
loving Master, whose heart was the 
home of all living beings, and who could 
never forget them, always had a pre- 
ference for the Bhaktas, of whom the 
greatest was Naren. 

He did not hide the fact that he 
regarded him as his heir. He said to 
him one day : 

*‘I leave these young people in your 
charge. Busy yourself with developing 
their spirituality.^* 
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And ill preparation for a monastic 
life, he ordered them to beg their food 
from all houses without distinction of 
caste. Towards the end of March he 
gave them the saffron robe, the sign of 
the Sanny^sin, and some semblance of 
monastic initiation. 

The proud Naren set the example of 
renunciation. But it was with great 
difficulty that he abdicated his spiritual 
pride. The devil would have offered 
him in vain (as to Jesus) the goods of 
this world, but he would soon have 
found a chink in his armour if he had 
proposed sovereignty of soul to him. 
One day in order to test his spiritual 
powers Naren told his companion, Kali- 
prasad, to touch him while he was in a 
state of meditation. Kali did so and 
immediately fell into the same state. 
Ramakrishna heard of it and rebuked 
Naren severely ; he blamed him for 
casting his seed into the grass for a 
frivolous object, and categorically con- 
demned the transmission of ideas from 
one to the other. To attempt anything 
against complete freedom of spirit was 
anathema. You should help others, 
but you must not substitute your 
thought for theirs. 

A little time afterwards Naren, while 
meditating, had the sensation of a light 
shining behind his head. Suddenly he 
lost consciousness and was absorbed in 
the Absolute. He had fallen into the 
depths of the terrible Nirvikalpa 
Samddhi, which he had sought for so 
long, and which Ramakrishna had 
refused him. When, after a long time 
he returned to himself, it seemed to him 
that he had no longer a body, but that 
he was nothing but a face, and he cried 
out: “Where is my body?” The 
other disciples were terrified, and ran 
to the Master, but Ramakrishna said 
calmly : 

”Very well, let him stay like that 
for a time ! He has worried me long 
enough,” 

When Naren again came down to 
earth, he was bathed in ineffable peace. 
He approached the Master. Rama-* 
krishna said to him : 


“Now the Mother has shown you 
everything. But this revelation will 
remain under lock and key, and I shall 
keep the key. When you have accom- 
plished the Mother’s work you will find 
this treasure again.” 

And he advised him what to do for 
his health during the succeeding days. 

The nearer he approached his end, the 
more detached he became. He spread 
his serene heaven over the disciples* 
sorrow. The Gospel, written practical- 
ly at the bedside of the dying man, 
records the harmonious murmurs of his 
soul, like a stream in the night, in the 
heavy silence of the apostles, while in 
the moonlight the branches of the trees 
in the garden rustled gently, shaken by 
the warm breeze of the south. To his 
friends, his loved ones, who were in- 
consolable at the thought of his loss, 
he said half in a whisper : 

“Radha said to Krishna : ‘O Beloved, 
dwell in my heart, and do not come 
again in your human form !* But soon 
she languished for the sight of the 
human form of her Beloved. But the 
will of the Lord had to be accomplished 
and Krishna did not appear in human 
form for a long time. . . . The Lord 
came and was incarnate in man. Then 
he returned with his disciples to the 
Divine Mother.” 

Rakhal then exclaimed : “Do not go 
aw^ay before we do !” 

Ramakrishna smiled tenderly and 
said : 

“A troop of Brills suddenly entered a 
house ; they sang God’s name and 
danced for joy. Then they left the 
house as suddenly as they had entered 
it — and the owners did not know who 
they were. . . .” 

He sighed. 

“Sometimes I pray that the Lord will 
grant that I should be no more sent 
into this world.” 

But he went on at once : 

“He (God) reclothes Himself with 
the human form for love of those pure 
souls who love the Lord.” 

And he looked at Naren with in- 
effable affection. 
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On the 9th of April Ramakrishna 
said, looking at the fan which he was 
waving to and fro in the hot night : 

“Just as I see this fan I am holding 
in front of me, I have seen God. . . . 
And I see. . . — he spoke quite low, 
laying his hand on Naren’s, and 
asked: “What did I say?“ 

Naren replied ; “I did not hear 
distinctly.*' 

Ramakrishna then indicated by signs 
that He, God and his own self were one. 

“Yes,** said Naren, “I am He.** 

“Only a line intervenes — for the 
enjoyment of bliss,** said the Master. 

“But,** said the disciple, “the gieat 
remain in the world even after they 
have realised their liberation. They 
keep their own ego and its sufferings so 
that they may accomplish the salvation 
of humanity.** 

There was complete silence and then 
the Master spoke again : 

“The roof is within a man’s sight, 
but it is very difficult to reach it. . . . 
but he who has reached it can throw 
down a rope, and pull others up to him 
on the roof.** 

This was one of the days when he 
realised to the full the identity of all 
within the One Being ; when he saw 
that “all three were the same Substance 
— ^the victim, the block and the execu- 
tioner,** and he cried in a feeble voice : 
“My God, what a vision !’* He fainted 
with emotion, but wfficn he came to 


himself he said : “I am well. I have 
never been so well.** Those who knew 
how terrible was the disease from which 
he died (cancer of the throat) marvelled 
at the loving and kindly smile that 
never left him. If the glorious death 
upon the Cross was denied this man, 
who is Christ to his Indian believers, 
his bed of agony was no less a Cross. 
Nevertheless he could say: 

“Only the body suffers. When the 
mind is united to God, no pain can be 
felt.** 

And again : 

“Let the body and its sufferings 
occupy themselves with each other. 
Thou, my mind, remain in bliss. Now 
I and my Divine Mother are one for 
ever.** 

Three or four days before his death 
he called Naren, and asked that he 
should be left alone with him. He 
looked lovingly at him and passed into 
an ecstasy. It enveloped Naren in its 
folds. When he came back from the 
shadows, he saw Ramakrishna in tears. 
The Master said to him : 

“To-day I have given you my all, 
and am now only a poor fakir, posses- 
sing nothing. By this power you will 
do imense good in the wwld, and not 
till it is accomplished will you return.** 

From that moment all his powers 
were transfened to Naren. The Master 
and the disciple were one. 


EXCEPTIONAL raiLDRET} 

By K. B. Madhava, M.A., A.I.A. (lyOND.) 


An exceptional circumstance — ^panic 
or epidemic, riches or floods, distinc- 
tion or disability — ^invariably stimu- 
lates inquiry. Even so, exceptional 
children, gifted and feeble-minded 
alike, have engaged both hopeful and 
anxious consideration at the hands of 
scholars, publicists and the State. 
For it goes without saying, that a 
Nation's resources of intellectual talent 
are among the most precious it will 


ever have. But at the present time, 
this subject commands unusual 
interest, first from among the 
votaries of science who seek to un- 
ravel the mechanism of human here- 
dity and achievement, next from 
among all civilised governments who 
seek to provide sound schemes of 
national education and welfare, and 
finally also from among the larger 
public who indulge in problems of in- 
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ternational assessment and in policies 
for future recruitment of populations. 

I 

At the outset it will be understood 
that the term “exceptional* * conveys a 
certain dictionary sense, suggesting 
something unique, not common, out of 
the usual or ordinary way, forming 
an “exception** to a “rule.** This 
connotation sets to us the problem 
first of a rule or generality, a trend or 
a tendency, which we may expect to 
evolve, and secondly, the task of 
measuring both the direction and 
magnitude of the failure to conform to 
and concord with that type ; even if 
we may not consider the question of 
negotiating such variations. In this 
light, the exceptional child is probably 
a problem of measurement and statis- 
tical technique. This being so, our 
task is to survey what is known re- 
garding the distribution of “natural 
gifts** in the community. But how to 
measure such natural gifts? It is not 
difficult to measure some physical 
or mental characteristics. We can 
measure a man*s stature, and we have 
also means of assessing his motor and 
functional capacities. We have too a 
rough gauge of certain features of 
mental ability in examinations, though 
it is certainly very difficult to assess 
temperamental characters, such as, 
vivacity and power of concentration. 
The only mental characteristic of 
great importance in fact, of which we 
have extensive measurements at the 
present day, is intellectual perfor- 
mance. 

Now in regard to intellectual perfor- 
mance, the t 3 rpe of measurement that 
has now been evolved by experimental 
psychologists and by pedagogues is by 
“tests,” by 'rating* the ‘responses* to 
certain ‘stimuli.* It is not possible— nor 
perhaps necessary at the present day in 
educational world — to describe in detail 
either the content or schemata of tests, 
or even to examine the validity and 
reliability of such tests. We may, for 


the purposes of this article, assume that 
an experimental study of intellect is 
obtained by a careful canvass of indi- 
viduals, and that the final rating of each 
subject is expressed as a quotient, 
designated “I. Q.** or “Intelligence 
Quotient,** which however is indepen- 
dent of age, and which moreover is 
indicative of an intelligence above or 
below “normal** according as its 
absolute value is in excess of, or under, 
100. It is no doubt a promising line 
of attack, but it is to be recognised 
that measurement is not a problem 
which can be solved by any single 
“attack,** however skilfully planned or 
executed, nor is it independent of edu- 
cational interests, or even environment. 
The evidence is both indirect and 
inferential, and although intelligence 
has been determined to be abiding, we 
must always realise the relative value 
of the result to the standard borne and 
that we have not as yet secured a precise 
and infallible measure, but only 
groups, such as demarcate “gifted,** 
or “defective** or “neither.** 

It is regrettable that for substantiat- 
ing the above remarks or for even 
illustrating them we have to depend 
upon “foreign** experience, and 
although from very, very recent date 
some work along this line has been in 
progress in India, these results are 
neither sufficient, efficient, nor consis- 
tent. For very extensive and intensive 
work, we may only quote the evidence 
collected by Professors Thorndike or 
Terman in America, or Binet in France, 
or that of Spearman and Cyril Burt in 
England, and also of such investiga- 
tions as that of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, or 
Medical Research Council in England. 
In the next few paragraphs I draw very 
freely upon these. 

II 

In The British Journal of Psycho- 
logy, Vol. XIV, an account is given of 
the extensive investigation of the dis- 
tribution of intelligence carried out by 
Duff and Thomson in Northumberland 
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in 1922. All children in elementary 
schools, and most children in secondary 
schools, between the ages of 11 and 13 
in that area, were tested and their 


I. Q.’s 

Girls 

140 & over 

4 

130-139 

49 

120-129 

318 

110-119 

1146 

100-109 

1765 

90t99 

1779 

80-89 

991 

below 80 

622 

Total 

6674 

Spoilt papers 

21 


With these figures — or rather percen- 
tages in the several ranges of I. Q.*s 
because the data in this case are not 
available in absolute figures — one may 
compare the siimniary of results of 

Range of I. Q.’s over 
150 

Per cent, of total 0.2 

From both these it is clear that most 
of those tested are moderately gifted 
with intelligence, but there arc about 
the same number definitely handicapped 
by a low native intelligence as there 
are unusually well endowed with natural 
gifts. This evidence is exceedingly 
interesting, and when it is recognised 
that this situation is substantially 
similar for other mental and psychical 
characteristics, the emphasis is greater. 
A number of problems both of dia- 
gonistic and of prognostic value are 
raised, and both the citizen and the 
State are concerned with the discern- 
ment of these exceptional elements, 
with their location in social or occupa- 
tional groups, with the evolution or 
perfection of that machinery which will 
sift the more from the less intelligent 

Occupations of fathers. 

Professional 

Managerial 

Higher commercial 

Army, Navy, Police, Postmen 

Shopkeeping 


intelligence 

quotients rated. In all 

there were 

13,625 pupils, 

and the dis- 

tribution of I. Q.'s is as 

follows : 

Boys 

Total 

% of total 

12 

16 

0.1 

80 

129 

1.0 

414 

732 

5.4 

1129 

2275 

16.7 

1833 

3598 

26.5 

1757 

3536 

26.0 

981 

1972 

14.5 

715 

1337 

9.8 

6921 

13595 

100.0 

9 

30 

• • • 


testing the intelligence of a large 
number of London school-children 
published by the Medical Research 
Council (Report No. 33— A Study in 
Vocational Guidance ) : 


and direct them into occupations suit- 
able to their capacities, and finally, 
with the conservation, guidance and 
control of all exceptional elements by 
methods which are solely suited for 
these purposes. 

To one otlipr matter of no little 
interest available in this investigation, 
I may now refer. In this investigation 
information as to the occupations of 
the fathers of children was obtained in 
all but 176 cases out of a total exceed- 
ing 13,000. It was thus possible to 
place each father in the occupational 
group to which he belonged, and to 
calculate the average intelligence 
quotient for the children of the fathers 
in each group, and the summary is 
somewhat as follows: 

Average I.Q.^s of children. 

... 112.2 
... 110.0 
... 109.3 
... 105.5 
... 105.0 
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Occupations of fathers. 

Engineering 

Foremen 

Building 

Metal workers, Ship-builders 
Miscellaneous industrial workers 
Miners and quarrymen 
Agriculture (all classes) 

Low grade occupations 

An examination of this table shows 
that the children of the more skilled and 
better paid fathers have on the whole 
the higher intelligence quotients. The 
correspondence between the average 
intelligence of the children and the 
demands which the occupations make 
upon the mental faculties of the fathers 
is in fact remarkable. At the same 
time it must be remembered that intelli- 
gence tests, as we may have already 
indicated, almost certainly fail to sepa- 
rate entirely the effect of environment 
and heredity, so that we may not lay 
too much stress on innate endowment 
as the .sole differentiating element 
between one group and another. On 
this matter it is rather dangerous to 
dogmatise. We can only gather a few 
lessons. Indeed, genius and imbecile 
pass one another in our streets although 
it is true that judging by intellect alone, 
we might fairly place the genius in 
one species and the imbecile in another, 
and discover the huge gap that may 
exist between the most abundantly, and 
the least adequately, endowed. Tlie 
second lesson is, that these well dis- 
tinguished groups — consisting of not 
negligible numbers— constitute problems 
in themselves baffling the attempts of 
all those who have as experts to minister 
to them. A third conclusion is also 
possible, though not directly deducible, 
from the evidence so far produced 
alone ; viz,, that the best—and likewise 
the worst— do not beget their own, 
either the best, or the worst, but that 
continuously there is a tendency acs 
time goes on and generations pass on, 
for reversion to mediocrity. There is 
in any case, a continually shifting 
mechanism at work which, very incom- 
plete though it may be, does something 


Average I.Q.’s of children. 
... 102.9 
... 102.7 
... 102.0 
... 100.9 
... 100.6 
... 97.6 

... 97.6 

... 96.0 

to sort out the members of the com- 
munity according to the their inborn 
intelligence and to allocate the more 
intelligent to the more skilled and 
better posts, for instance. This 
mechanism is in part directly designed 
also to that end. We refer to the 
educational ladder ; and that ladder is 
continually being broadened too ; 
elaborate methods arc being evolved for 
vocational guidance ; the entrance to 
most professions is now barred to those 
below a certain level of intellectual 
attainment. In consequence we may 
expect the existing average intellectual 
differences between members of various 
occupational groups to grow larger. 
These considerations make the necessity 
for an inquiry into the recruitment of 
future populations a matter of great 
importance. And we may say, that a 
census of inborn qualities of the com- 
munity is just as desirable as a census, 
say of birth-places, or of incomes. As 
yet, however, no plans have been laid 
for the taking of such censuses. 

Ill 

All that has been now accomplished 
along this line is either through the 
insight and enthusiasm of researchers 
like Galton, Woods, Havelock Ellis, 
Lippincott, etc., or through the fore- 
sight and generosity of philanthrophists 
who have brought into being institu- 
tions like Galton Laboratory of 
Eugenics in England, the Eugenics 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
in New York, etc. The publication of 
Gallon’s Hereditary Genius in 1869, 
marks the beginning of a new era. 
Since that date the interest ‘in indivi- 
dual differences, and their causes has 
grown until these promise tp become 
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national issues on such problems as 
selective immigration, the evils of 
differential birth rates, special training 
for the gifted, and the economic reward 
for creative talent. Indeed, both 
scientific and popular interest along 
these lines has been greatly intensified 
by recent developments in the psycholo- 
gical methods of measuring intelligence, 
which have furnished conclusive proof 
that native differences in intelligence 
are universal phenomena and that it 
is possible to evaluate them. Edu- 
cators^ especially, have been quick to 
appreciate the practical significance of 
such differences, first for the training 
of backward and defective children and 
more recently for the education of the 
gifted. The National Society for the 
Study of Education in America, for 
instance, has since 1920 devoted two 
whole yearbooks for the results of the 
classroom problems of the gifted 
children. The more classical investi- 
gations are those by F. A. Woods : 
Mental and Moral Heredily in Royalty, 
Gunn : Kin of Genius, and other recent 
inquiries by Havelock EHis and the 
Eugenic Society. Various other investi- 
gations are also afoot, and the pro- 
blems of genius among children at 
school — along its three lines, nature, 
origin and cultivation — have been best 
described in Terman's Genetic Studies 
of Genius just completed at the Stanford 
University in America. I indicate in 
the next paragraphs the lines along 
which that inquiry proceeds, but I may 
state also that the closely akin problems 
of the criminal and the mentally 
deficient have received the most careful 
attention. Dr. C. Oorng’s work is 
classical, and recently a Report on 
Mental Deficiency by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and 
the Board of Control has also been 
published by H. M. Stationery Office. 

The study organised by Professor 
Lewis Terman at the Stanford Univer- 
sity about the nature of gifted children 
covered several points of attack. First 
there were anthropometric measure- 
ments and medical examination of sub- 


jects. Next there were records of 
family history, home and school pro- 
gress. Finally there were reports of 
intellectual, social and activity interests. 
This is obviously a very extensive 
canvass and its precise scope may be in- 
dicated by the following few summaries. 

The purpose of the anthropometric 
study of children — gifted and otherwise 
— was fourfold: “(1) to secure an ac- 
curate picture of the status of physical 
development of each of the gifted 
children through a series of selected 
physical measurements ; (2) to make a 
comparison of their total and partial 
growth with that of other groups ; (3) to 
determine the relationship of the physi- 
cal traits measured ; and (4) to analyse 
the correspondence of the physical 
status and mental status of this group 
of children.** To this end some 37 
anthropometric measures of the* head, 
shoulders, arms, chest, hips, legs, grip, 
breathing capacity, besides height and 
weight, were carefully obtained and 
the resulting statistics analysed in the 
most perfect manner. It is only suffi- 
cient to say that the results of this 
investigation showed “that thp gifted 
group is, as a whole, physically superior 
to the various groups used for com- 
parison,** and that “the gifted children 
deviate in a positive direction from the 
normal Amel'ican standards (appropriate 
to the age) in weight, height, breathing 
capacity, and a large proportion have 
broad shoulders and hips, strong muscles 
and well developed lungs.** The health 
and physical history of the child was 
made up by three reports — the home, 
the school and the medical examiner. 
The home blank covered information 
regarding length of pregnancy, mother's 
health during pregnancy, weight at 
birth, conditions at birth, infant feeding, 
early health, accidents, habits, and 
habitus. The medical examinations 
included the usual schedules re skin, 
head, ears, eyes, nose, mouth, chest, 
abdomen, bones and joints, muscles and 
tendons, urine and blood, genitals and 
extremities and glands and radiographs 
when necessarv. The findincrA are verv 
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interesting, and I should at once say, 
that there is no shred of evidence to 
support the wide-spread opinion that 
t3rpically the intellectually precocious 
child is weak, undersized, or nervously 
unstable. **ln so far as the gifted child 
departs at all from the average on these 
traits it is pretty certainly in the other 
direction, but (taking a comprehensive 
view of the subject) "the facts seem 
to be that his deviation from the norm 
on physical traits is in most cases very 
small indeed with his deviation in 
intellectual and volitional traits. Even 
the slight superiority that he enjoys 
within his physical equipment may or 
may not be due to endowment primarily. 
It might be accounted for — mainly, if 
not entirely, — by such factors as diet 
and medical care and other environ- 
mental influences." It was discovered, 
for instance, that the mean birth weight 
of the gifted group was approximately 
i lb. above the norm according to 
accepted standards, that the proportion 
of breast-feeding was considerably 
higher than for the general population, 
that the ages of "learning to walk" and 
"learning to talk" averaged from about 
one-ahd-half months to three-and-half 
months less than mean ages for normal 
children ; that even pubescence occurs 
on the average somewhat earlier among 
gifted than among unselected boys. Dr. 
Albert Moore, one of the medical exami- 
ners, remarks : ‘T have a strong con- 
viction that, other things being equal, 
there is a direct correlation between 
physical health and mentality among 
children when studied in groups." 

It has always been considered that 
the records of family history, home and 
school progress afford very reliable dia- 
gonistic purpose in discovering gifted- 
ness among siblings. In this study by 
Terman and others an extensive inquiry 
of the heredity of gifted children was 
undertaken of all the intellectually 
superior relatives. To this end the 
entries in the Hall of Fame, Who*s 
Who, Dictionary of National Biography, 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia and the National 
Encyclopedia of American Biography, 


etc., in addition to home information 
were very carefully sifted and pursued. 
No account need be given here of the 
laws of family resemblances, or of the 
transmission of superior mental abilities, 
but the data collected "gave consider- 
able support to Galton’s theory as to 
the hereditary nature of genius." This 
theory states that in spite of exceptions 
and contradictions, the genius repro- 
duces the genius and the imbecile tends 
to reproduce the imbecile. In regard 
to the home "vital statistics," it is dis- 
covered too, that the longevity of grand- 
parents of gifted subjects was in excess 
of the expected, infant mortality and 
proportion of miscarriages to pregnancies 
less in this group, and also that the 
gifted preponderated among the first- 
born in the data on the order of birth. 
In regard to home and early school 
accomplishment, a thorough canvass 
has been undertaken, and it appears 
that, in spite of the fact that very few 
parents have carried out any systematic 
scheme of child-training, the indications 
of superior intelligence most often are 
quick understanding, insatiable curio- 
sity, extensive information, retentive 
memory, early speech, unusual vocabu- 
lary, with the manifestation in most 
cases either of superior ability in 
arithmetic, or of music, drawing, paint- 
ing or dramatics. Prof. Terman 
reviewing his evidence is satisfied that 
"although the home environment of the 
gifted child has been, on the whole 
above the average, nothing has been 
found to warrant the belief that the 
superior intellectual attainments of the 
gifted group are in any considerable 
degree the product of artificial Stimula- 
tion or forced culture." 

It is in the last aspect — "intellectual, 
social and activity interests" — that con- 
siderable scope exists for the psychologi- 
cal and other tests that we now hear of 
so much. These consist in rating 
according to well devised means abilities 
such as, arithmetic, reasoning, word- 
building, biographical and geographical 
information, science information and so 
on, on one side, and on the other, play 
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and amusement interests of the ‘‘active 
solitary class” (such as, spinning tops, 
rolling hoops, using tools, etc.), of the 
“social-active” class (such as hide-and- 
seek, baseball, follow- the-leader), or 
the “social-quiet” class (such as cards, 
“playing” school, etc.). Reading 
interests in regard to quantity, quality 
and variety constitute a fertile means of 
measuring intellectuality, and the tests 
may also be extended to cover character, 
I)ersonality and trustworthiness ratings, 
etc. Several very interesting conclu- 
sions have been arrived at : first, the 
many-sided richness of the mental, social 
and activity interests of the gifted child ; 
next, the general excess of achievement 
of the gifted child in an all-rounded 
way ; the wide, deep and abiding read- 
ing interests of the gifted child ; and 
others of similar import. In particular. 
Professor Terman says in more or less 
emphatic language that “the one-sided- 
ness of precocious children is mythical,” 
“that no observant judge of human 
character should be surprised that the 
gifted surpass the unselected in honesty, 
trustworthiness and similar moral 
traits,” and that “the common opinion 
that the intellectually superior children 
are characterised by a deficiency of play 
interests appears to be wholly un- 
founded.” 

IV 

Such are the conclusions of very 
extensive scientific modern studies in 
regard to the nature of giftedness. 
Peeble-mindedness too has its stable 
laws, although we need not go into 
them here. The cultiire and guidance 


of these exceptional elements are of 
course different problems equally wide» 
and certainly more difficult of control. 

It may be asked whether intellectual 
eminence too is a relative fact even as 
wealth or property are, whether Croesus, 
who accumulated a few thousands, or 
at most a few millions, or Rockefeller 
who accumulated billions, was richer. 
Also whether there may not be mute 
inglorious Miltons, and that ‘'genius,” 
like murder, “will out,” and that there- 
fore if it does not appear it is not there 
to appear. Nobody can deny the com- 
pelling force of environment, the 
])ossibilities and limitations of surround- 
ings, and of the differences in structure 
between the ancient and the modern 
world, between one community and 
another, and between one opportunity 
and another. But the fact remains that 
the differences are in the main due to 
natural powers and aptitudes ; that if 
Roosevelt had been in Africa, he would, 
without being the Roosevelt he has 
been, would have been the big hunter, 
“Buanno Tumbo,” probably. I am not 
here developing the line of race culture 
through marriage laws, and Eugenical 
control, but I remind my readers 
Ruskin’s thought that “There is no 
ascertained limit as yet to the nobleness 
of person and mind which the human 
creature may attain, by preserving the 
observance of the laws of God respect- 
ing its birth and training.” We have 
in this increasingly material world 
transferred our hopes from heaven to 
earth and from ourselves to our 
children. 


HOW SRI RAMA^ISUHA TESTED HIS DISCIPLES 

"BV SwAMi Saradananda 


Sri Ramakrishna said to Keshab 
Chandra Sen, when the Brahmo Samaj 
was split over the Cooch Behar 
marriage: “It is no wonder that your 
Samaj breaks up. You accept all as 
your followers without testing them. 
But I do not accept anyone without 
doing so.” It was ind^ wonderful 


in how many different ways the 
Master used to examine the devotees 
that came to him. He was illiterate; 
yet he mastered many wonderful 
methods of gauging human character. 
Was it due to the revival of know* 
ledge acquired in paM lives? Or to 
his supersensuous virion and omni* 
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science attained through Sddhand? Or 
to his being a Divine Incarnation as 
he sometimes described himself to his 
intimate disciples? 


We always found that whenever 
any person came to him, he would 
look at him with special attention. 
And if he fel^ attracted towards the 
visitor, he would talk about spiritual 
things with him and ask him to visit 
him occasionally. As days passed and 
the man visited him, Sri Ramakrishna 
would observe, unknown to him, the 
shape of his body and limbs, the 
nature of his thoughts, the strength of 
his carnal desires and the extent of 
his love for him. From these minute 
observations, he would arrive at a 
sure conclusion about his latent spiri- 
tuality ; and before long he would 
have a firm grasp of his character. 
And if he felt the necessity of know- 
ing any hidden facts of his inner 
being, he would know them by his 
keen Yogic vision. About this he 
once said to us: '‘During the small 
hours of the morning, while awake 
and alone I think of the spiritual 
welfare of you, the Divine Mother 
shows and lets me know how far one 
has advanced in the spiritual path, 
why another cannot progress, and so 
on.‘* From this, however, let us not 
conclude that his Yogic power was 
active only at that time. From his 
talks at other times we understood 
that he could ascend at will to high 
states of spiritual consciousness and 
obtain similar visions. For he said: 
“Jwst as by merely looking at a glass 
almirah one can see all its contents, 
so I can know the inmost thoughts, 
tendencies and everything of a man 
by merely looking at him.*’ 

The above, however, was only his 
general method of judging a charac- 
ter. In the case of his special devo- 
tees, he used to apply other methods 
also. In fact, their case was special 
in various senses. His first meetings 
with them came about always in a 


peculiar manner : he generally used 
to be in an exalted mood at those 
times. And he would intuitively know 
their natures, — ^the facts of their inner 
life would be spontaneously revealed 
to him. The explanation is simple. 
By wonderful spiritual practices, he 
had made his body and mind excel- 
lent instruments for retaining and 
communicating subtle spiritual forces. 
Thus whenever any devotees ap- 
proached him, his mind would be at 
once coloured by the same spiritual 
outlooks as their own, and would 
automatically correspond to their 
spiritual levels, and the facts of their 
inner life would become at once 
patent to him. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, was a special method. It was 
an intuitive process. But as we have 
said, he also applied the general 
methods, the methods of observation, 
to his special devotees, and these can 
be described under the following four 
heads : 

II 

I. Sri Ramakrishna w^ould ascer- 
tain the predominant tendencies of 
his devotees by observing their phy- 
siognomy and other bodily signs. 

Physiology and psychology now 
prove that every definite thought 
wlien it becomes active, leaves an im- 
press on the brain and the body. 
The Vedas and other scriptures have 
always affirmed this fact. All Hindu 
philosophical and religious books 
declare that the mind builds up the 
body, and that a man’s physical form 
changes according as his thoughts and 
propensities are good or evil. There- 
fore, many proverbs are current 
amongst us about ascertaining a man’s 
nature from the forms of his body 
and limbs. And that is also why on 
the occasions of marriage, initiation 
and other ceremonies, the examina- 
tion of the hands, feet and other parts 
of the persons concerned is considered 
necessary. 

It is no wonder that Sri Rama- 
krishna, believing as he did in the 
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scriptures, should examine the forms 
of the b(^y and the limbs of his dis- 
ciples. He would relate many facts 
about this in course of conversation. 
And we would wonder-struck listen to 
his descriptions of the various limbs 
and features of man, as he compared 
their forms with the objects of every- 
day life, and explained their special 
significance. About the eyes he would 
say ; '*Some have eyes like lotus 
petals ; some like bulls* eyes ; and 
some possess the eyes of a Yogi or 
a Deva (god). Those who have eyes 
like lotus petals are endowed with 
good and spiritual tendencies. Those 
whose eyes are like a bull’s, have 
strong sex-passions. Tlie Vogt’s eyes 
have an upward look and a reddish 
tinge. The divine eye is not very 
large but is long and stretches to the 
ear. If a man casts side-glances or 
looks from the corner of the eye while 
talking, know him to be more intelli- 
gent than the average person.** Or he 
would thus speak of the peculiarities 
of the body: “Those who have a devo- 
tional temperament have naturally a 
soft body, and the joints of their 
hands and feet are supple; and even 
if their body be lean, the muscles and 
tendons are so shaped that it does not 
appear as angular.** In order to 
ascertain the turn of a person’s mind, 
whether it was towards good or evil, 
he would weigh his hand in his own 
from fingers to elbow. If he found 
the weight less than usual, he would 
conclude that the. mind was towards 
good. We may cite an instance. 
While Sri Ramakrishna was staying 
in the Cossipore Garden suffering 
from cancer, the younger brother of 
the present writer came one day to 
visit the Master. The Master was 
much pleased to see him. He made 
him sit near him, questioned him 
about various things and gave him 
many spiritual instructions. When 
the present writer came to Sri Rama- 
krishna, he asked him: “Is this your 
younger brother? He is a fine boy and 
more intelligent than you. Let me 


see if he has good or bad tendency.** 
So saying he took his hand into his 
own and weighing it said: “Yes, he 
has good tendency.** He then asked: 
“Shall I draw him (that is, draw his 
mind away from the world and turn 
it towards God)? What do you say?** 
We replied : “Yes, Sir, please do 
so.** But Sri Ramakrishna thought 
for a while and said: “No, no more. 
I have taken one and if I take this 
one also, your parents, specially your 
mother, would be much aggrieved. I 
have displeased many a Shakii 
(woman) in my life. No more now.** 
The Master used to say : “Men 
having different mental tendencies 
have also different ways of funclion- 
ing physiologically, such as in sleep- 
ing. Experts can find indications of 
character also in them. For examples, 
all people do not breathe in the same 
way in sleep. A worldly man 
breathes in one way, a man of renun- 
ciation in another way.** 

Of women, Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say that there are two kinds, 
Vidyci ShakLi, of god-like nature, and 
the Avidyd Shakii, of the nature of 
Asura or low nature. “Those of 
godly nature,** he said, “take little 
sleep and food. They do not care for 
the sense-life, they like to talk with 
their husbands on religious sub- 
jects, and they save their husbands 
from evil thoughts and impure acts 
by filling them with high spiritual 
inspirations. They help their hus- 
bands to live a spiritual life so that 
they (husbands) may ultimately rea- 
lise God. But the Avidyd Shaktis are 
just the opposite. They eat much 
and sleep much and they always want 
their husbands to think of nothing 
else than their happiness. They 
become annoyed with their husbands 
if they talk about religion.** 

In this way Sri Ramakrishna told 
many things. Once he examined 
Naren*s (of Swami Vivekananda) 
body that way. He was very much 
pleased with the result. He said : 
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your body. Only during sleep you 
breathe heavily. Yogis say that it 
indicates a short life.** 

Ill 

II and III. The Master’s second and 
third means of knowing a man’s 
nature were the observation of his 
mental tendencies and his attach- 
ment to woman and gold as expressed 
in little and ordinary actions. 

Silently he used to watch all those 
who came to visit him at Dakshines- 
war. And when he had decided to 
accept one as his disciple, he would 
teach him in many ways and some- 
times would scold him to correct his 
defects. After studying a new-comer 
he would decide whether he would 
train him to become a good house- 
holder or whether he would train him 
to become a Sa7inydsin, First he 
would ask whether he was married or 
single and whether he had sufficient 
means to maintain himself, or if he 
were to renounce the world whether 
he had anyone to take his place in 
maintaining his family. 

His love went out especially 
towards young students. He used to 
say; "Their minds arc not yet divid- 
ed in many interests, as wife, child- 
ren, desire for w’ealth, fame, etc. If 
they are trained properly, they can 
give their whole mind to God.” 
Therefore, he loved to instruct them 
in the spiritual path. He used to 
say; "Tlie mind is like a packet of 
mustard seeds. If you once let it be 
scattered, it is very difficult to gather 
the seeds again.” Or he would say: 
”Oiice a bird is full grown, it is diffi- 
cult to teach it to say Rddhd- 
Krishna/* Or again he would say : 
‘Tf a cow steps on an unbumed tile 
the footprint can easily be smoothed 
over. But when the tile is burned, 
no impression can be removed.” He 
'Would, therefore, question the young 
boys carefully to learn the natural 
tendency of their minds, whether it 
yas towards pravritti or worldly en- 
joyment, or towards nivritti or re- 


nunciation. And he would train 
them towards nivritti, if he found 
them fit for it. Through questioning 
he would also learn whether the boy 
was unsophisticated and truthful, 
whether he really practised wbat he 
professed, whether he used dis- 
crimination or not in all his actions, 
and how far he could understand his 
instructions. All these he would 
ascertain very carefully. 

Once he asked a young student 
who came to him: "Why don’t you 
marry?” The boy replied: "Sir, my 
mind is not yet under my control. If 
I marry now, I shall have no dis- 
crimination of right and wrong in my 
attachment to my wife. If I can con- 
quer lust, then I shall marry.” Sri 
Ramakrishna understood that though 
the boy had strong attractions for 
sense-joy, yet his mind was tending 
towards the path of nivriiii. He 
laughed and said : "When you have 
conquered lust, you will not need to 
marry at all.” 

Talking to another boy at Dakshi- 
iieswar, he said: "You see, I cannot 
always keep my cloth on. Sometimes 
it comes loose and drops off without 
my noticing it. I am an old man, 
and I move about naked. Yet I do 
not feel ashamed. What is the 
reason? Formerly I did not notice at 
all wlicther people saw me naked or 
not. But now I notice that some 
people feel embarrassed, so I keep my 
cloth in my lap. Can you go naked, 
like me, before others?” The boy 
said : "Sir, I do not know. But if 
you tell me to do so I think I can.” 
Sri Ramakrishna said: "Try it. Take 
off your cloth, wrap it round your 
head and walk around the Temple 
courtyard.” The boy said : "No, Sir, 
that I cannot do. I can do that only 
before you.” Sri Ramakrishna said : 
"Yes, others also say that they feel 
the same way. They feel no shame 
before me, but they do before 
others.” 

Once it was the second day of the 
bright fortnight. We had all retired. 
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The iiiooiilight was beautiful and the 
tide on the Ganges was always a 
grand sight on such evenings. In the 
middle of the night Sri Ramakrishna 
called us and said: ‘'Come, come and 
see the incoming tide.** He himself 
then went to the embankment. Seeing 
the calm water of the Ganges chang- 
ing into huge waves by the tide and 
splash against the embankment, he 
was as happy as a boy and he began 
to jump. 

Now, after rising from bed, we had 
to arrange our cloth as we w^ere fast 
asleep. And that made us a little 
late, and by the time we came to the 
embankment the greatest beauty was 
over. Only a few were in time to 
see a part of it. Sri Ramakrishna 
was absorbed in his own joy. When 
it was over he turned to us and said: 
“How did you enjoy it?** Hearing 
that we had come too late because we 
had to dress, he said: “You fools, do 
you think the tide will wait for you 
to dress? Why did not you leave 
your cloth behind as I did?** 

Sometimes he would ask a disciple 
if he wanted to marry and earn 
money. If he replied that he would 
not marry but would have to enter 
service for earning money, it would 
not satisfy the Master who was a tre- 
mendous lover of freedom. He would 
say: “If you do not marry, why then 
be the slave of someone all your life? 
Give your whole heart to God and 
worship Him. Being born in the 
world this should be man*s highest 
ambition. But if that is not possible, 
then marry. But make the realisa- 
tion of God your highest goal, and 
maintain your life ever honestly.*’ 
Such were Sri Ramakrishna’ s views. 
If, therefore, any disciples whom he 
considered specially or even fairly 
gifted spiritually, married or entered 
service to earn money, or worked for 
fame and wasted his energy, he 
would take these very much to heart. 

One of his young disciples 
(Swami Niranjanananda) accepted 
emplo3rment to support Ibis mother. 


When Sri Ramakrishna heard about 
it, he said: “If it were not that you 
have done so for your old mother, 
I would have never looked at you 
again.** When another disciple came 
to Cossipore garden to see Sri Rama- 
krishna after his marriage, Sri Rama- 
krishna wept as if he had lost a son. 
He put his arms round the young 
man’s neck and crying, said repeated- 
ly: “Try not to sink in the world 
forever by forgetting God.** 

All scriptures teach that progress 
in the spiritual path is impossible 
without sincere faith. Knowing this, 
some of us would make it a point to 
believe in everything and every 
person. But Sri Ramakrishna warned 
us against that. Though he asked us 
to travel along the si)iritual path 
through faith, lie never asked us to 
cease to discriminate. One should 
use the sense of right and wrong both 
in the spiritual path and in worldly 
matters, — such, we think, was his 
view. 

Once one of the young disciples 
(Swami Yogananda) went to a shop 
and bought an iron pot. He appealed 
to the religious feeling of the shop- 
keeper and did not examine the pot 
closely. Afterwards he found that 
the pot leaked. Sri Ramakrishna 
scolded him and said : “Because you 
are a devotee of God, does that mean 
that you should be a fool? Do you 
think a shop-keeper opens a shop to 
practise religion? Why did you not 
examine the pan before you purchased 
it? Never act so foolishly again. 
When you go out shopping, first 
know the real price by going round 
several shops and thoroughly examine 
the thing you buy. And do not fail 
to demand the little extras where 
allowed.** 

Sometimes some persons, having 
begun the practice of religion, become 
so kind-hearted that their kindness 
itself becomes a bondage to them and 
even drags them down from the path 
of spirituality. Such often is the 
case with soft<»hearted persons. Such 
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people Sri Ramakrishna would ins- 
truct to be firm and resolved. But 
those who were by nature domineer- 
ing and harsh, he would ask to be 
gentle. Swami Yogananda was of a 
very mild nature. We have never 
seen him getting angry or abusing 
anyone though sometimes there was 
reason enough for it. Though quite 
against his nature and inclinations, 
through his tender nature he suddenly 
got married. His mother entreated him 
and seeing her weep he had not the 
strength to refuse. It was only 
tlirough the grace of Sri Raniakrishna 
that he was saved from a life of bitter 
disappointment and repentance. Sri 
Kamakrishna watched over him with 
great care and tried in every way to 
cure his too great .mildness. Just one 
instance to show how even through 
the smallest matters Sri Ramakrishna 
would instruct us : 

A cockroach was once found among 
Sri Raniakrishna’s clothes. He asked 
Swami Yogananda to take it out and 
kill it. Swami Yogananda took it out- 
.side the room and let it go without 
killing it. Sri Ramakrishna asked : 
“Have you killed it?“ Swami Yoga- 
nanda said : “No, Sir, I let it go.“ 
Then Sri Ramakrishna scolded him and 
said: “I told you to kill the cock- 
roach, but you let it go. You should 
always do as I ask you to do. Other- 
wise later in serious matters also you 
will follow your own judgment and 
come to grief.** 

Swami Yogananda one day came by 
a row-boat from Calcutta to Dakshin- 
eswar. One of the passengers asked 
him where he was going. He told him 
that he was going to Dakshineswar to 
see Sri Ramakrishna. Hearing this 
the other passenger lx:gan to revile Sri 
Ramakrishna's character. He said : 
“Sri Ramakrishna only pretends. He 
cats well, sleeps on a bed and still he 
claims to be a saint, and he spoils the 
young boys.** Swami Yogananda was 
much pained to hear the man talk 
that about Sri Ramafai^na. He 
thought of rebttkinfif him. But his 


gentle nature came up and he thought : 
“Well, people do not know Sri Rania- 
krishna, therefore they have queer 
ideas about him and blame him. What 
can I do?** So he kept silent. 

Coming to Dakshineswar he told Sri 
Ramakrishna about it. He thought 
Sri Ramakrishna did not care what 
people thought or said alx>ut him, and 
so the matter would end there. But 
he was mistaken. Sri Ramakrishna 
took it quite seriously. He said : 
“That man abused me for nothing and 
you kept silent ! Do you know what 
the Shhiras say? You must cut the 
head of him who blames your Guru 
or leave his presence at once. And 
\’OU did not even protest against these 
false accusations?** 

But Sri Raniakrishna trained each 
disciple in his own way, according to 
his needs. So the treatment of one 
would be quite the reverse sometimes 
of the treatment of another. In the 
same case, under the same circums- 
tances, Sri Raiiiakrisluia told his difTer- 
eiit disciples different ways of conduct. 
Let us illustrate this. We have just 
had Swami Yogaiiaiida’s case. Now 
let us see what happened to Swami 
Niranjanananda under almost the same 
conditions. 

Swami Niranjanananda was of a 
rough and ready Icniper. Now once 
while he was going to Dakshineswar 
in d row-boat, sonic fcllow-passeiigcrs 
spoke ill of Sri Ramakrishna. At 
first Swami Niraiijaii protested vehe- 
mently. But when they continued 
their slandering talk, he became very 
angry. He was so angry that he 
threatened to upset the boat and 
drown them all. He was a strong 
man and a good swimmer. They all 
got frightened and to save themselves 
began to pacify him in many ways. 
And then he calmed down. 

Now Sri Ramakrishna came to hear 
about it. He scolded Swami Niranjan. 
saying: “Anger is like a Pariah— un- 
touchable, you should never yield to 
it. The anger of a good man dis- 
appears like a line drawn in the water. 
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Mean people will say many things, and 
if you want to quarrel about that, you 
will pass your whole life quarrelling. 
You should think in such cases : What 
are people? — ^they are like worms. 
Pity them and overlook their weak- 
ness. Think of what a wrong deed 
you were about to do through your 
anger. What was the fault of the 
boatmen that you should have put 
them also in danger?** 

His lady disciples also he would 
train similarly. Once he said to one 
of them, who was particularly soft- 
hearted : ‘‘Suppose someone you 
know takes great pains to help you 
on all occasions, but you feel that that 
is because he is under the spell of 
your beauty, which he is too weak 
to break. Would you be kind to the 
man? Won*t you, on the other hand, 
deal a hard kick on his chest and live 
always away from him? So you see, 
you cannot be always kind to all 
persons under all conditions. There 
must be a limit and you must discri- 
minate.** 

Wc remember the case of a young 
man named Harish. He was a strong 
young man. He had a beautiful wife 
and a boy, and had enough to support 
them. Coming to Dakshineswar a few 
times he felt a strong disgust for a 
worldly life. His simple nature, his 
devotion and gentleness made him very 
dear to Sri Ramakrishna. So Sri 
Ramakrishna accepted him as a disci- 
ple. From that time he passed most 
of his time at Dakshineswar serving 
Sri Ramakrishna and meditating on 
the Lord. His guardians began to 
oppress him, his father-in-law asked 
him to go back to his home, his wife 
wept, but nothing could dissuade him 
from his purpose. He paid no atten- 
tion to all these entreaties and threat- 
enings. He remained silent and went 
on in his own way. Sri Ramakrishna, 
to teach us through his example, 
pointed out to us how calm and stead- 
fast Harish was, and he would say: 
“Those who are real men should be 
d^d though living, like Harish.* 


One day Sri Ramakrishna was told 
that because Harish had left them, the 
whole family felt very sorry and his 
wife refused to eat or drink. Hearing 
this Harish remained silent as before 
But Sri Ramakrishna, in order to try 
his mind, said to him: “Your wife 
is so very anxious to see you. Why 
don’t you go to her once? She has 
none to look after her. What is the 
harm consoling her once this time?** 
Harish became sad and answered : 
“Sir, that is not the proper occasion 
to show compassion. If 1 go there, I 
may fall in bondage again and forget 
the highest object of life. Pray, do 
not ask me to do that.** Sri Rama- 
krishna was highly satisfied with his 
reply, and he often repeated his words 
to us, praising his spirit of renuncia- 
tion. 

We msiy mention many instances of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s observing the trifl- 
ing details of our daily lile and there- 
by understanding our mental qualities 
and defects. Once he saw Swami 
Niranjanananda taking too much ghcc 
(clarified butter), and he said : “Why 
do you take so much j^hee? Would 
you afterwards run away with some- 
body’s daughter or daughter-in-law?** 
(He meant Hiat such rich food would 
make it difficult for the disciple to 
control his passions.) When one of 
the boys in spite of his prohibition, 
began the study of medicine, he said : 
“You are to renounce your de.sires, 
you are increasing them instead ! How 
then would you make any spiritual 
progress?** 

He would not be satisfied with 
merely knowing the characters of his 
disciples, he would also try to remedy 
their defects. And he would also often 
enquire about their spiritual progress. 
And in order to ascertain it, he would 
always adopt a special means, which 
was his fourth method in examining 
his disciples. 

IV 

rv. Sri Ramakrishna would often 
enquire if the regard and devotion for 
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him, which had first brought his dis- 
ciples to him, were increasing or not. 

This method of enquiry would take 
the following form: He would some- 
times question them as to how far 
they could understand his spiritual 
conditions and conduct. Or he would 
observe if they put complete faith in 
his words. Or he would introduce 
them to those other disciples, an 
intimacy with whom, he thought, 
would deepen their own spiritual 
moods. And he would not be finally 
certain of the spiritual future of a 
disciple, until he had learnt to accept 
Sri Ramakrishna of his own accord 
and intuitively, as the expression of 
the highest spiritual ideal of the world. 

This may astonish some. But a 
little thought will indicate that it was 
only reasonable and natural. For what 
else could he do, knowing as he did 
that there was an unprecedented influx 
of spirituality through him? He had 
gone through a long and superhuman 
tapasyd and meditation and had 
realised Samddhi, As a result, all his 
egoism had been totally destroyed, and 
all chance of any delusion or error had 
been eliminated for ever. Necessarily, 
therefore, the complete memory of his 
past and omniscience revived in him; 
and he felt in his inmost soul that the 
spiritual ideal that was manifested 
through his mind and body, had never 
before been witnessed in the w’orld 
and he naturally concluded that who- 
ever would, with full understanding, 
seek to mould his life in the light of 
the ideal that was embodied in him, 
would find his spiritual progress easy 
and smooth in this age. Need we then 
wonder that he enquired of his disci- 
ples if they understood him as the 
highest spiritual ideal, and were trying 
to build their life after its model? 

The Master would variously express 
this conviction of his. He would say: 
“The coins current in the reigns of 
the Nawabs become invalid during the 
Emperor's rule." “If you follow my 
inshtictions, you will reach the goal 


is the last (that is to say, those who 
have been so far freed from their past 
karma that they would not have to be 
born again), will come here and ac- 
cept the spiritual ideas and ideals of 
this place." “Your Ista (Chosen Deity) 
is (pointing to himself) within this. 

If you meditate on this, you meditate 
on your Ista/* We shall give a few 
illustrations : 

All the disciples of the Master knew 
that he sometimes asked them what 
they thought of him. This question 
was put after a disciple had been inti- 
mately known to the Master. Not al- 
ways so however ; for sometimes he 
would put this question to a disciple 
even on the first meeting. But such 
disciples belonged to the group whom 
he had known long long ago in a 
supcrconscious vision. The replies that 
he received were various. Some said: 
“You arc a true saint." Some said: 
“You are a true devotee of God." 
Some said : “You are a Mahdpurusha, 
•—a great soul." Some said: “You 
are an emancipated person." Some said : 
“You are an incarnation of God." 
Some said: “You are Sri Chaitanya 
himself." Some said: “You are Shiva 
Himself." Some said: “You arc God," 
and so on. Some who belonged to the 
Brahmo Samaj and did not, therefore, 
believe in Divine Incarnations, said: 
“You are a lover of God, of the same 
rank as Sri Krishna, Buddha, Christ 
and Sri Chaitanya." A Christian, 
named Williams,* said : “You are the 
Christ Himself, the Son of God." We 
cannot say how far the boy-disciples 
really understood the Master. But their 
answers at least indicated what they 
thought of him and what was their 
conception of God. The Master also 
evidently took the answers in that light 
and behaved with and instructed them 

•We are reliably informed that Williams, 
after he had seen the Master a few times, 
became convinced of his Divinity. He gave 
np the world at the Master’s advice, re- 
paired to the Himalayas to the north of the 
Punjab, and there passed away after practis. 
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according to their spiritual outlooks 
and temperaments. For the Master 
never interfered with anyone’s moods 
and outlook ; on the other hand, helped 
him to grow in his own way that he 
might eventually realise the Highest 
Truth. But he always carefully ob- 
served whether the disciples replied 
from sincere conviction or merely 
copied others. 

We shall mention the instance of 
Puma. The ]Master himself testified 
to his deep spirituality and reckoned 
him as one of his chief disciples; in 
fact, he gave him a place immediately 
next to Swanii Vivekaiianda. Puma 
was only thirteen years old when he 
first met the Master. But he felt deep- 
ly moved even at that first meeting. 
When he next came to the Master, the 
Master asked him in what light he 
regarded him. Puma replied with a 
good deal of emotion : **You are God 
Himself, incarnated in flesh and 
blood!” Sri Ramakrishna was sur- 
prised and delighted with the answer. 
He blessed him from tlie bottom of 
his heart and initiated him into the 
mystery of Shakii worship. 

Here is another instance : There 
was a picture in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
room in which, Sri Chaitanya and 
devotees were shown as absorbed in 
singing the praise of God. One day 
Sri Ramakrishna pointed it out to a 
friend of ours, and said: “Do you see 
how absorbed they are in singing the 
praise of the Lord?” 

Friend : “They are all low class 

people.” 

Master : “What do you say ? You 
must not say so.” 

Friend: “Yes, Sir, I come from 

Nadia. I know only low class people 
become Vaishn avas/* 

Master: ”Oh, you come from 

Nadia? — ^Then I salute you a second 
time.t {Pointing to himself) Well, 


•Na^a is the origin and stronghold ^ 
Bengal Vaishnavtsm, 

tit was the custom of Sri Ramakrishi 
to salute one as soon as he met him. Th 
js why he said 'second time.* 


Ram and others say that this is a 
Divine Incarnation. What do you 
think?” 

Friend: “They estimate you very 
poorly. Sir.” 

Master : “What ! They call me a 
Divine Incarnation and you think that 
a poor estimate?” 

Friend : “Yes, Sir. An Avatdra is 
a part of God, but I look upon you 
as Shiva Himself.” 

Master: “Indeed!” 

Friend: “So indeed I think you. 
What can I do? You asked me to 
meditate on Shiva. But though I try 
daily, I cannot do so. Whenever I sit 
in meditation, your loving and blissful 
face appears before me in a luminous 
form. I cannot replace it by the form 
of Shiva, nor do I like to do so. So 
I think you as Shiva Himself.” 

Master: (smiling) “Is that so? But 
I know, I am like an insignificant hair 
of your head. (Doth laughed). How- 
ever, I am satisfied, — I had been 
anxious about you.” 

The significance of the Master’s last 
words was not perhaps quite evident to 
our friend at that time. Wc remember 
that whenever in such cases the Master 
expressed satisfaction with us, we 
would be filled with a great joy and 
care little to go into his inner meaning. 
Now we understand the reason of the 
Master’s satisfaction at our friend: he 
had accepted him as the highest spiri- 
tual ideal. 

The Master was very careful that the 
disciples properly studied all his ways 
Ixifore they accepted him as the highest 
ideal. He would often say to us: 
‘'Watch a Sddhu by day and by night, 
and then trust him.” He encouraged 
us to see if a Sddhu practised what he 
taught. He would tell us never to 
trust a man whose actions did not 
tally with his words, and whose mind 
was not one with his lips (words). 

Thus encouraged, we would careful- 
ly observe the ways of the Master. 
Some of us went so far as to even 
test him. But he gladly bore with all 
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sincere desire to confirm our faith in 
him. 

Jogin, who afterwards became Swami 
YoganandSi was one of the principal 
disciples of the Master. His home was 
very near to the Dakshineswar Temple ; 
he could, therefore, pass long hours 
in the company of the Master. One 
evening, Jogin, with the Master's per- 
mission, decided to spend the night 
with him, with a view to serve him 
in case of need. They went to bed. 
About midnight Jogin suddenly woke 
up to find the door of the room open 
and Sri Ramakrishna absent. At first 
he thought he might be pacing out- 
side. But he did not find him there. 
Suddenly a suspicion flitted across his 
mind — could he have gone to meet his 
wife, thus acting contrary to his pro- 
fession ? Unpleasant though it was, 
he resolved to ascertain the truth about 
it, and kept his watch upon the door 
of the concert-room where the Holy 
Mother lived. Suddenly he heard the 
sound of slippers from the direction of 
the Panchavati. A moment later, Sri 
Ramakrishna stood by his side. “Well, 
what do you want here?" he asked. 
Jogin hung down his head in shame 
for having doubted the Master's sincer- 
ity and could not utter a word. The 
Master understood the whole thing in 
a moment and relieved the penitent 
boy, saying: “Well done! You must 
examine a Sddhu by day and by night, 
and then believe in him." Though 
forgiven, Jogin could not sleep any 
more that night. 

V 

In conclusion, we may briefly deli- 
neate how Sri Ramakrishna examined 
Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) and 
what conclusions he formed about him. 

Sri Ramakrishna carefully observed 
Narendra's every action and movement 
ever since he first came to Dakshines- 
war. From this he came to feel that 
spiritual earnestness, courage, self- 
-restraint, heroism, self-sacrifice for 
*ioble causes and similar other noble 
Jffltfties existed in a devel oped 


form in him. He understood that 
noble qualities were naturally 
so predominant in him, that even 
under adverse circumstances and temp- 
tations, he would never succumb to and 
do anything mean. As regards his 
devotion to truth, the Master had 
noted his utter truthfulness. He thus 
implicitly trusted in whatever Naren- 
dra said, and felt deeply that very soon 
Narendra would reach a state where 
nothing but truth would issue from his 
lips even under confusion, and what- 
ever casual desires arose in his mind 
would be fulfilled. He w-ould, there- 
fore, encourage him still further in 
truthfulness, and say : “Whoever holds 
to truth in word, thought and action, 
is blessed by the vision of God who is 
Truth Itself and “One who 
observes truth for twelve years in 
thought, word and deed, reaches a state 
in which whatever he resolves conies 
true." 

We remember a funny incident about 
Sri Ramakrishna's belief in Naren's 
truthfulness. In the course of his con- 
versation Sri Ramakrishna once 
mentioned that there comes a stage in 
the life of the Bhakta, which is like 
that of the Chdiaka bird. This bird 
will drink rain-water only, and that, 
when it falls from the clouds. So it is 
always watching the sky in the hope 
of rain falling. Bhaktas in that state 
depend on God alone to appease the 
thirst of their heart. As the bird 
watches the sky, so these Bhaktas al- 
ways look up to God for all their 
needs. Naren was hearing this. Then 
he suddenly exclaimed: “Sir, though 
it is the common belief that the 
Chdiaka bird drinks only rain-water, 
it is not a fact that it does not take 
other water. I have seen these birds 
drink from rivers and ponds." Sri 
Ramakrishna .said: “Is that so? Do 
they drink like other birds? Then I 
am mistaken. If you have seen it, 
then there is no doubt about it." But 
Sri Ramakrishna, simple as a boy, was 
a little disturbed in mind. He thought : 
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also be mistaken in other ways.*' It 
made him very sad. After a few days 
Naren called Sri Ramakrishna and 
said : ‘*Sir, see, a Chdtaka bird is 
drinking Ganges water.'' Sri Rama- 
krishna rushed out of the room and 
said: “Where? where?'' When they 
came near the spot, what did they see 
but that it was one of the small-^sized 
bats? Then Sri Ramakrishna laughed 
and said: “You rogue, it is a bat. 
You have given me so much trouble 
for nothing. Now I shall be wiser and 
not believe everything you say.'' 

It is often seen in men that as soon 
as they come in the presence of 
women, they become softer than is ac- 
countable by only a sense of politeness, 
respect and appreciation of beauty. 
This, according to the Shdstras, is the 
result of certain Samskdras deeply 
hidden in the heart. But in Naren 
we did not find that. Sri Ramakrishna 
noticed this, and he was, therefore, 
convinced that Naren would never for- 
get himself under the infatuation of 
womanly beauty. Once Sri Rama- 
krishna compared Naren with a well- 
known Bhakta who often went into 
spiritual ecstasy and was thus highly 
respected by us. He said : “That man 
gets beside himself on meeting women. 
But Naren never. I watched him 
carefully. Though he does not say so, 
I found that he seems rather annoyed 
when they come. His attitude seems 
as if he thinks .with some disgust: 
Why are they here?" 

It was characteristic of Naren that 
though Jndna was so strong in him 
and he was so manly in every respect, 
still he was very gentle and full of 
devotion. Sri Ramakrishna often re- 
marked on this, and once he said, 
looking at Naren’s face: “Could one 
who is only a dry Jndni have such 
eyes? With Jndna, you have all the 
tender feelings of the Bhakta. You 
have the strength of a man and the 
devotion of a woman. Those who have 
only manly qualities, have not the 
black circles round their nipples. In 


the great hero Arjuna these marks 
(black spots round the nipples) were 
not present." 

Besides the four methods described 
above, the Master also tested him in 
other ways. We shall cite two ins- 
tances. One day he said to Narendra 
that he possessed many supernatural 
powers and would like to transfer 
them to him. Narendra asked him if 
they would help him in realising God. 
When the Master answered in the 
negative, he sternly refused to have 
anything to do with them. This reply 
greatly pleased the Master. 

But the other test was severer. The 
coming of Narendra to Dakshineswar 
was always hailed by Sri Ramakrishna 
with intense joy, so much so that some- 
times even a distant sight of Narendra 
would plunge him into Samddhi. But 
a day came when all this changed. 
Narendra came, saluted and sat before 
him, but there was no response from 
the Master. The Master talked with 
others, but not with him ; he even 
turned his face away from him. The 
whole day passed in this way. In the 
evening Narendra saluted him and 
returned home. Several days after he 
again went to Dakshineswar. That 
day also he' met with the same recep- 
tion. The third and the fourth time 
also it was the same. Thus passed one 
month. Then one day Sri Ramakrishna 
called him to his side and said : “Tell 
me, how is it that though I do not 
speak a word to you, you still 
continue to come here?" Narendra 
replied : “Sir, it is not your 
words alone that draw me. I love you 
and want to see you, therefore I 
come." Sri Ramakrishna was highly 
pleased with the answer. He said: “I 
was only testing you. I wanted to see 
if you would stay away when I did 
not show you love and attention. Only 
one of your calibre could put up with 
so much neglect and indifference. Any- 
one else would have left me long ago* 
and would never have come again." 
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Of course the Guru has to be very 
carefully sought out. Not all can be 
Guru. Neither can all be disciple, 
Shishya. The Guru and disciple 
should possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. We are considering here the 
case of an aspirant who is eager to 
realise God, who has been convinced 
of the evanescence of the world, who 
is not attached to the things of the 
world, and who is full of viveka and 
vairdgya. He is qualified to be a 
disciple. As regards the Guru we 
must remember that a man of realisa- 
tion is a very rare thing in the world. 
Not one in a million has realised the 
Truth. Besides, even when one has 
realised God, one does not want to let 
it be known. He rather wants to 
keep it a secret. That makes the find- 
ing of a capable Guru much more 
difficult. Then again, not all realise 
God in all aspects. Suppose one has 
realised God, say, as Vishnu. He can 
be of full help only to a Vaishnava 
aspirant. A worshipper of Shakii will 
have to approach one who has realised 
God as Shakii to be his disciple. 
That makes the chance still narrower. 
The fact is, as we said last month, 
the way to God is beset with all 
obstacles possible. Only an adaman- 
tine resolve can overcome them. 

It is easy for us, ignorant as we are, 
to be deceived by pseudo-Gtiru.?. And 
there are indeed plenty of them always 
about. We have no idea of tnie spiri- 
tuality. Some occult powers are 
enough to delude us. Yet occult 
powers h^ve nothing to do with* 
spirituality. Any audacious claim by 
striking person, or by one ad- 
vanced by any well-established society, 
^ay hook us for any nonsensical 
ereed.-*^WA niw nn rredulous ! Many 


frauds and suffer greatly. And as a 
result their life becomes a failure and 
they lose faith in religion itself. But 
there are signs by which we can know 
the right person. If we are sincere, 
if we seek only God and do not prac- 
tise religion with any ulterior purpose, 
we shall instinctively know if the 
person claiming to be a Guru is 
genuine or not. Our sincerity itself 
will be our guide. But mere instinct 
may not be the safest guide. We must 
employ our reason also. Swami Viveka- 
nanda has nicely described the signs and 
qualifications of a true Guru in his 
Bhakii Yoga. We cannot do better than 
quote from it : 

'‘In the teacher we must first see 
that he knows the secret of the Scrip- 
tures. . . . the teacher must be able 
to know the spirit of the Scriptures. 
The teacher who deals too much in 
words, and allows the mind to be 
carried away by the force of words, 
loses the spirit. . . . The various 
methods of joining words, the various 
methods of speaking in beautiful lan- 
guage, the various methods of explain- 
ing the diction of the Scriptures, are 
only for the disputations and enjoy- 
ment of the learned, they do not con- 
duce to the development of spiritual 
perception. . . . You will find that no 
one of the great teachers of the world 
ever went into these various explana- 
tions of the texts ; there is with them 
no attempt at 'text-torturing,* no eternal 
playing upon the meaning of words and 
their roots. Yet they nobly taught. . . 

"The second condition necessary in 
the teacher is— sinlessness. The ques- 
tion if often asked, 'Why should we 
look into the character and personality 
of a teacher? We have only to judge 
of what he sa3rs, and take that up.* 
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teach me something of dynamics or 
chemistry, or any other physical 
science, he may be anything he likes, 
because what the physical sciences 
require, is merely an intellectual equip- 
ment; but in the spiritual sciences it 
is impossible from first to last, that 
there can be any spiritual light in the 
soul that is impure. What religion 
can an impure man teach? The sine 
qua non of acquiring spiritual truth for 
one’s self, or for imparting it to others, 
is the purity of heart and soul. A 
vision of God, or a glimpse of the 
beyond, never comes until the soul is 
pure. Hence with the teacher of 
religion we must sec first what he is 
and then what he says. He must be 
perfectly pure, and then alone comes 
the value of his words, because he is 
only then the true 'transmitter.* What 
can he transmit, if he has not spiri- 
tual power in himself? There must be 
the worthy vibration of , spirituality in 
the mind of the teacher, so that it 
may be sympathetically conveyed to 
the mind of the taught. The function 
of the teacher is indeed an affair of 
the transference of something, and not 
one of a mere stimulation of the exist- 
ing intellectual or other faculties in 
the taught. Something real and ap- 
preciable as an influence comes from 
the teacher and goes to the taught. 
Therefore the teacher must be pure. 

"The third condition is in regard to 
the motive. The teacher must not 
teach with any ulterior selfish motive, 
for money, name, or fame; his work 
must be simply out of love, out of 
pure love for mankind at large. The 
only medium through which .spiritual 
force can be transmitted, is love. Any 
selfish motive, such as the desire for 
gain or for name, will immediately 
destroy this conveying medium. God 
IS love, and only he who has known 
God as love, can be a teacher of godli- 
ness and God to man. 

"When you see that in your teacher 
these conditions are fulfilled, you are 


allow yourself to be taught by him, 
for there is the great danger that if 
he cannot convey goodness to your 
heart, he may convey wickedness. 
This danger must by all means be 
guarded against. ‘He who is learned 
in the Scriptures, sinless, and un- 
polluted by lust, is the greatest 
knower of Brahman,* ** 

Why is the Guru expected to know 
the secret of the Scriptures? Book- 
learning and intellectualism have no 
place in religion, we know. Yet why 
should he know the Scriptures? The 
idea is that the teacher must not preach 
things which are antagonistic to the 
Scriptures. If he does, we must be 
suspicious of him. He is not genuine. 
For the Scriptures are not mere records 
of intellectual cogitations, but of actual, 
living experiences. These experiences 
are true for all times, because they 
relate to things which arc eternal, — 
soul, God. If someone suddenly claims 
to have found out something which 
negatives all those previous experiences, 
we must mistrust him. Either he is 
self-deluded or he is a fraud. We must 
in any case beware of him. He is not 
a safe guide. 

As regards the other conditions, the 
motive is bbvious. He must be pure 
both as regards Kdmini and Kdn- 
chana, lust and gold, more specially 
about Kdmini, Nowadays there arc 
specious philosophies advocated, laud- 
ing sexual intercourse as holy and 
sacramental. These are all talks of 
self-deluded fools who consider their 
present condition as something praise- 
worthy and have no idea of the true 
nature of high spiritual realisations 
and the conditions precedent to them. 
We must never li.sten to them. What 
to speak of sex-action, even the 
slightest of sexual thought is a great 
bar to spiritual progress. If, therefore, 
anyone indulges in any kind of sexua- 
lity, however refined, he is quite unfit 
to be a real Guru, He is yet far from 
the truth. 

The would-be disciple must watcK 
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and by night and be perfectly sure 
that he fulfils the above conditions. 
Then the disciple must know that he 
has indeed met a god among men, 
and he may, and indeed should, sur- 
render himself completely at his feet. 

We know such Gurus are very rare. 
But then, are real aspirants plentiful} 
They are also very rare. Most of us 
are only aspirants in name. We are 
half-hearted. We do not want God 
sincerely. And when the yearning 
for Him will flame up in our heart, 
we shall have the true Guru. The 
saints of God have assured us that 
there is this provision in the laws 
Divine that when we shall want Him 
seriously. He would send teachers to 
guide us to His sacred feet. So there 
need not be any cause for despair. 
There should be, on the other hand, 
even greater attempts at making our- 
selves pure and sincere. 

There is an idea prevalent amongst 
a large section of people that once 
they have been initiated by a Guru, 
they need not do anything more : the 
Guru himself will now do everything 
for them and lead them on to God. 
There is also the other idea that a 
Guru by initiating a disciple takes on 
himself the entire burden of the 
disciple’s sins. Though no doubt 
there is some truth behind these ideas, 
their wide prevalence is due more to 
our inherent indolence than to the 
core of truth existing in them. There 
are teachers and teachers. Not all 
men of realisation possess the above 
powers. Only Divine Incarnations 
and a few of their greatest associate- 
disciples possess them. They can give 
instant Illumination to a man and 


free him for ever from his sins. But 
others, however great, cannot do so. 
The disciple will receive from them 
power, the spark that will light the 
fire in him and burn all impurities. 
But the disciple himself must blow at 
the fire, and try assiduously to realise 
the truth and conquer obstacles. No 
indolence will avail. The sooner we 
get rid of this complacent philosophy, 
the better. 

The search for the Guru must 
necessarily be a long one. Till then, 
what shall we do? Let us pray yearn- 
ingly to God to vouchsafe us His 
grace in the form of a true Guru. 
And let us grow more and more in 
the spiritual qualities. Much can be 
done by the sincere efforts of oneself 
alone. We may nicely prepare the 
soil of our heart, so that when we 
shall meet the Guru, he may at once 
sow the mighty seed of which is to 
grow the tree of ambrosial fruits. 

We have accompanied the reader 
at last to the sacred feet of the Guru. 
The Guru will instruct him on the 
actual practices which are to lead him 
to the Holy of the Holies. Now in- 
deed will his actual spiritual practice 
begin. He has now entered the 
mansion of the Lord. We can accom- 
pany him no further. We do not pre- 
sume to help him further. We have 
tried to tell him about the preliminaries 
of practical religion in accordance with 
our light. Perchance we have been of 
some help to some, perchance not. We 
now bid the reader good-bye, wishing 
him all prosperity in his voyage towards 
the peaceful haven of God. Om 
Shdntih ! Sh&ntih ! ! Sh&niih ! ! ! 


(CONaUDHD) 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

CHAPTER Xrv 

Pbacr 

I 

sifKiT swuijfRpiira*!: i 

arsT^; Janaka said : 

If: Who nfian by nature empty-minded irm^ through inadvertence 

thinking of objects asleep awake w as if he ft verily 

one whose worldly life is exhausted. 

1. He verily has his worldly* life exhausted/ who is empty- 
minded* by* nature, who thinks® of objects through inadvertence, 
and who is as* it were awake though asleep. 

Worldly etc.’— Hie of the senses implying the pairs of opposites, bondage of karma 
and consequent birth and rebirth. 

* Exhausted— ‘Tor him worldly life is destroyed for ever. Its forces have no longer any 
hold on him. 

* Empty-minded — devoid of any desires or samskdras and knowledge of objects, but full 
of the luminous consciousness of the Self alone. 

* By etc. — in reality. 

* Thinks etc. — So long as his body remains, he becomes casually conscious of the pheno- 
menal world, due to the remnants of karma, called prdravdha karma, which still continue 
to function. But such consciousness of objects should not be considered as the same as 
the ordinary man’s consciousness of them, it is so superficial and flimsy with the man of 
realisation. It is only accidental and does not leave any effect behind. Hence, in reality 
he is empty-minded. 

* As etc.—Sieep generally clouds our consciousness. But the man of realisation is ever 
full of the knowledge of the Self and it is not obstructed even if he may be physically 
asleep.] 

a a fipnfir a ^ i 

m wm' K 9 «nrr k «risar ^ 

jRT When ^ my wTt desire »rf%?n dropped down ( then ) % my « where 
'Wift riches v where fsiinfw friends v where robbers in the forms of the 

sense-objects v where scripture v where Pnim’ knowledge w »nd. ■ 

2. When my desire* has melted away, where are my riches, 
where my friends and the robbers* in the forms of the sense-objects, 
and where* are scripture and knowledge?* 

[‘ Desire— ioT the objects of enjoyment in this world or the next. 

* Robbers etc.— B^nse Oie objects of the senses rob ns of the perception of the Self. 

* Where etc . — Scriptnral injunctions are only for those who are still in ignorance. They 
are of no use to a ma n of Self-realisation. 
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* Knowledge^tcn]ax ae well as scriptural. The one is derived from worldly experience 
and is therefore of no use to a JnAni, And the other is an indirect knowledge of the spiritual 
realities, but having now directly experiencing them, he does not want it.] 


wSRi WW9SW noiifRm war i 

«r sr ^pwr imn^H 


Self who is the witness I«ord ^ and the Supreme Self 

) having been realised in bondage and liberation ^ and 

desirelessness ( nlh being ) for emancipation my anxiety *r not 
(^is ) 

3. As I have realised the Supreme Self who is the Witness 
and the I/ord, and have* lost all desire for bondage and liberation, 
I feel no anxiety for emancipation. 

[‘ Have etc.— because of the realisation of the eternal, evcr-free and ever-blissful Atman. 
A man of Self-realisation transcends all consciousness of bondage and freedom. An ignorant 
man alone requires to shake off bondage and attain emancipation.] 




Within devoid of uncertainty wf?: outside mviw rt like a 

deluded one moving at his own pleasure m; m: such and such Rm: 

conditions rnCTi: those like him surely know. 

4. The different conditions of one who is within devoid* of doubts 
but without moves* about at his own pleasure like a deluded person, 
can* only be understood by those like him. 

[‘ Devoid, etc . — He has the perfect Knowledge. He possesses the whole and complete 
Truth. He is, therefore, free from all doubts and uncertainties. 

* Moves etc . — One who has attained Self-knowledge is no longer bound by niati-madc 
laws for the regulation of his conduct which sometimes appears as unbecoming and wrong. 

■ Caw efc.—A man of realisation alone can understand the ways of another man of 
realisation. The average man who estimates people by their outward conduct, can never 
understand the men of Self-knowledge, for their external ways are apparently contradictory 
to their inner illumination.] 
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In this number 

Just as the February issue was 
devoted pre-eminently to Swami Viveka- 
nanda, so the present number is 
dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna whose 
auspicious birthday falls this year, as 
our readers know, on Sunday, the 2nd 
^rch. . . . We are privileged to 


by Swami Shivananda who is one of 
the prominent direct disciples of the 
Master and the President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission. In this 
article which he originally wrote in 
reply to inquiries by M. Remain 
Rolland, he dwells briefly but clearly 
on his own experience and understand- 
ing of his great Master ; and as such 
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document. We have great pleasure in 
presenting it to our readers. . . . We, 
however, draw the readers’ attention to 
the present instalment of The Diary of 
a Disciple, wherein the Swami’s reminis- 
cences of his divine Master are recorded 
in further details. ... The River Re- 
enters the Sea by Romain Rolland is 
that great writer’s last article on Sri 
Ramakrishna to be published in Prahud- 
dha Bharata. The Master’s last days 
are so beautifully portrayed in this 
article that we could not resist the 
temptation of presenting it to our 
readers. The English translation of M. 
Rolland’s book on Sri Ramakrishna, of 
which the chapters hitherto published by 
us form but a part, is already in the 
press and will be shortly publislied by 
the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. . . . 
We draw the careful attention of our 
readers to Exceptional Children by 
K.B. MADTTAVA, M.A., A.T.A. (LoNDON), 
in which a subject comparatively un- 
known in India is tersely treated. Mr. 
Madhava is a brilliant professor of the 
Mysore University where he occupies 
the chair of Statistical Economics. He 
is an Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries, lyondon, and has many 
thoughtful works to his credit. Scienti- 
fic determination of individual intelli- 
gence and capacities has indeed become 
urgent in view of the strenuous inter- 
national competition in all fields as well 
as for the purpose of developing our 
latent powers ; and India cannot possib- 
ly neglect it. . . . We adapt How Sri 
Ramakrishna Tested His Disciples from 
the Bengali biography of the great 
Master by Swami Saradananda. The 
Swami was another prominent disciple 
of the Master and his book on him is 
undoubtedly a masterpiece. The 
present article, dealing as it does with a 
very interesting and important aspect 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and activities, 
will be, we have no doubt, much appre- 
ciated by our readers. . . . Practice 
of Religion by Ananda is concluded in 
this issue. Most possibly it win be 
soon brought out in book-form with 


SVrami Vivekananda on Western 
InBustr^ etc. 

Here is a third instalment of quota- 
tions from the speeches and writings 
of Swami Vivekananda, bearing on his 
views on what we can learn from the 
West and otlier cognate topics: 

*'Have we to learn anything else, 
have we to learn anything from the 
world? We have, perhaps, to gain a 
little in material knowledge, in the 
power of organisation, in the ability to 
handle powers, organising powers, in 
bringing the best results out of the 
smallest of causes. This perhaps to a 
certain extent we may learn from the 
West. . . . Yet, perhaps, some sort 

of materialism, toned down to our own 
requirements, would be a blessing to 
many of our brothers who are not yet 
ripe for the highest truths. This is 
the one mistake made in every country 
and in every society, and it is a greatly 
regrettable thing that in India where 
it was always understood, the same 
mistake of forcing the highest truths 
on to people who are not ready for 
them, has been made of late. . . . 

there is a tendency to bind every one 
down by the same laws as those by 
which the SannySsin is bound, and that 
is a great mistake. But for that a 
good deal of the poverty and the 
misery that you see in India need not 
have been. A poor man’s life is 
hemmed in and bound down by tre- 
mendous spiritual and ethical laws for 
which he has no use. Hands off! Eet 
the poor fellow enjoy himself a little, 
and then he will raise himself up and 
renunciation will come to him of it- 
self. Perhaps in this line, we can be 
taught something by the Western 
people, but we must be very cautious 
in learning these things. {Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 149-151). 

**As Western ideas of organisation and 
external civilisation are penetrating and 
pouring into our country, whether we 
will have them or not, so Indian 
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iiig the lands of the West. None can 
resist it, no more can we resist some 
sort of material civilisation from the 
West. A little of it, perhaps, is good 
for us, and a little spiritualisation is 
good for the West; thus the balance 
will be preserved.*' (C. IV., Vol. Ill, 
p. 171). 

“This is the teaching on the practi- 
cal side. Believe, therefore, in your- 
selves, and if you want material 
wealth, work it out; it will come to 
you. If you want to be intellectual, 
work it out on the intellectual plane, 
and intellectual giants you shall be. 
And if you want to attain freedom, 
work it out on the spiritual plane, and 
free you shall be, and shall enter into 
Nirvana the blissful. But one defect 
which lay in the Advaita was its being 
worked out so long on the spiritual 
plane only, and nowhere else; now the 
time has come when you have to make 
it practical;. . . it must come down 
to the daily, every-day life of the 
people. . . . Let us bring it down 
from heaven unto the earth; this is 

the present dispensation 

“Aye, you may be astonished to 
hear that as practical Vedantists the 
Americans are better than we are. . 

(('. W; Vol. Ill, p. 427). 

“What we want is not much spiri- 
tuality, as a little of the bringing 
down of the Advaita into the mate- 
rial world.** (C. W., Vol, III, pp. 
431-432). 

“Machinery in a small proportion 
is good, but too much of it kills 
inan*s initiative and makes a lifeless 
machine of him. The men in 
factories are doing the same monoto- 
nous work, day after day, night after 
night, year after year, each batch of 
men doing one special bit of work — 
such as fashioning the heads of pins, 
or uniting the ends of threads, or 
moving backwards and forwards 
'vith the loom — for a whole life. And 
me result is, that the loss of that 
social job means death to them — 
mey find no other means of livinjcr 


a machine, one becomes a lifeless 
machine. For that reason, one serv- 
ing as a school-master or a clerk for 
a whole life-time, ends by turning a 
stupendous fool.** (C. W., Vol. VII, 
p. 299). 

Renunciation the Basis of 
Spiritualisation 

In course of our note last month 
on the Conflict of the Divine and the 
Human we remarked that human 
love is rather an impediment to spiri- 
tual progress than a help, and that 
the desire to enjoy God through the 
love of father, mother, wife, children, 
etc. was a delusion. This has raised 
the questions : What about spiritua- 
lisation? Have we not time and again 
said that family life can be spiritualis- 
ed? And is not that a strong point 
of Hindu spirituality? How then do 
we reconcile these two ideas? These 
questions have certainly some point. 
But we must say that the statements 
are not at all contradictory. Last 
month we only detailed the process 
by which spiritualisation is possible. 
We say that spiritualisation is not 
possible by indulging in the felicities 
of domestic relations. The joys that 
wc have through our normal relation- 
ships with men and women, especially 
our relatives and friends, have cer- 
tainly to be foregone. We must 
make a distinction : it is one thing to 
conceive one's dear ones as God and 
love and serve them as such, and 
quite another thing to continue our 
natural relations and simply name them 
as spiritual. Mere giving a different 
name makes little difference. Some in- 
ward change is essential. 

How can that change be brought 
about? How can we truly spiritualise 
our human relationships? We must 
possess a strong power of discrimi- 
nation to accomplish this. We must 
every moment distinguish between the 
eternal and the ephemeral in our 
beloved ones. And we must more 
and more relate ourselves to the eter- 
nal and withdraw ourselves from the 
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shall find that the joys of natural 
relationships do not affect us any 
more. A complete change of outlook 
has ensued. The love that will then 
grow will be real love, — spiritual and 
not secular as it is now. In fact, 
that love will be the love of the de- 
votee for the lyord, and nothing else. 
One then never feels that one has 
more of the joy of Divine communion 
because it percolates through the 
forms of human love. On the other 
hand, this interposition of human 
forms appears irksome, and one is 
impatient to do away with them. 
The spiritualisation of human rela- 
tions is the beginning and an aid to 
spiritual illumination, and not the per- 
fection and enhancement of it. The 
vision which sees the Divine as inter- 
penetrating all, is not to be identified 
with this spiritualisation. It is the 
result of a very high state of spiritual 
perfection. We first try to conceive 
some as Divine : this is the spiri- 
tualisation of family rclationshii^. This 
develops .spiritual consciousness. Then 
comes complete renunciation of the 
world. In that stage everything smack- 
ing of the world seems dreadful and one 
feels one’s secular relationships as so 
many deep dark wells into which one 
may any moment fall. One wants God 
and God alone. When one has rea- 
lised Him or approached Him very 
near, one finds the entire universe as 
penetrated by .the Divine Himself, — 
one finds that God and the world are 
the same. In that state man and God 
become one and then to love men is 
to love God Himself. But only a 
few can realise that state. For others 
to say that by loving their dear ones 
they are loving God, is sheer hypro- 
crisy. The fact is, without complete 
renunciation God can never be rea- 
lised whether in the world or outside 
it. 

Psychological Tests 

Elsewhere we publish an article on 
Exceptional Children by Prof. Mad- 


readers, we are sure, will properly 
appreciate the subject-matter of the 
article. There are two ways in which 
an individual can fulfil his life, at 
least his relative life: (I) by spiri- 
tualising himself, by being non- 
attached to all his activities, mental 
and physical, and eventually realising 
himself as spirit; and (2) by perfect- 
ing and fully developing his mental 
powers and faculties. Both these, in 
our opinion, are essential to the 
healthy growth and prosperity of our 
collective life. If we merely preach 
Karnm Yoga, non-attachment, with- 
out at the same time emidiasising the 
need of developing one’s powers, we 
run the risk of stunting the manifesta- 
tion of life with all its attendant evil 
consequences. In the present age 
specially, the latter aspect re(iuires to 
1x3 specially attended to. In all parts 
of the world, strenuous efforts are 
being made to make the utmost use 
of the human material. No powers 
are allowed to be wasted. It has 
become, therefore, urgently necessary 
that an individual’s tendencies and 
latent powers should be gauged be- 
times and the man trained up and 
employed accordingly. A misfit is a 
waste not only unto itself, but also to 
the nation. But how to find out the 
tendencies and latent powers of a boy 
or girl? Prof. Madliava’s article will 
give us an idea. 

In our country also, some such test 
was considered necessary. Onr readers 
may 1x3 aware how astrologers 
calculate and discover the intrinsic 
caste of a new-born babe. The baby 
may be born in any caste. But it 
itself has a caste of its own,— Brdh- 
niana, Kskatriya, Vaishya or Shudra. 
This is supposed to indicate the latent 
Samskdras of the child. It has been 
said that the caste of a man is deter- 
mined by his latent tendencies and 
powers and his occupation. The in- 
trinsic caste of a child indicates its 
latent powers and its fitting occupa- 
tion. Obviously this method of dc^^f' 
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of little use ^t the present time. But 
what we should note here is that the 
need of psychological determination 
has been felt all along in India. New 
means should be adopted now, that 
is all. 

Like every other thing, the modern 
means of psychological tests also has 
been often abused. There may be 
genuine and spurious tests. Suppose 
we want to test the intelligence of a 
group of boys. What tests shall we 
apply? Professor X has devised a set 
of tests which he considers perfect. 
Suppose we employ the tests and find 
that 50 per cent of the boys are in- 
telligent. Professor Y, however, has 
got another set of tests, by applying 
which we find only 20 per cent in- 
telligent. Now which tests are true? 
This is only one of the many difficul- 
ties of the present means of determin- 
ing human powers and tendencies. 

In fact, no tests can ever be con- 
sidered final and complete. Besides, 
the human material is an illusive 
thing. It is impossible to always cor- 
rectly determine its future. But allow- 
ing for all these deficiencies, it must 
be admitted that there is much truth 
behind these tests and that they are 
for practical purposes often useful. 
As Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, M. A. 
(Cantab.) said in his presidential 
address at the Indian Economic Con- 
ference recently held at Allahabad : 

‘*lf the human capital of the country 
is to be most effectively employed, it 
is necessary to determine what quali- 
ties are required by each separate 
occupation and how the possession of 
these qualities can most accurately be 
determined in the child. Otherwise, 
there will be social waste in a num- 
ber of ways. Children may be given 
training leading to occupations for 
^yhich they may have neither the abi- 
bty nor the aptitude. When they 
actually enter the occupation for 
'vhich they have received the preli- 
^ainary training, misfits will naturally 
occur and there will be wastage either 


work or a high rate of labour turn- 
over. Nor is this all. There are 
numerous other evil consequences of 
misfits of which a long and uncomfort- 
able list is given: neurotic disorders, 
delinquency, bad temper, malingering, 
creation of industrial discontent. It 
is, therefore, necessary that any 
scheme of vocational education should 
be supplemented by measures to study 
(he different aptitudes of children, and 
direct them to courses of study appro- 
priate for the occupations towards 
which their abilities and aptitude 
point. 

“Vocational tests are destined to 
jJay a prominent part in the social 
organization of the future. Already in 
parts of Germany, they are in active 
operation ; in Hamburg four-fifths of 
all the children leaving the school pass 
through the Vocational Advice Bureau, 
including children of all social classes, 
and a large number of these are given 
psychological tests to assist in the 
decision with regard to the occupa- 
tion to be followed in after-life. It is 
a matter for satisfaction, therefore, 
that the last Indian Universities* Con- 
ference passed a resolution in favour 
of experiments in the application of 
psychological tests in the Universities 
and it is to be hoped that the recom- 
mendation will be taken up actively, 
as the economic and social value of 
these tests cannot be exaggerated.** 

Smelling by Ear and 
Testing by Eye 

Wc are indebted for the following 
to a recent issue of The JJlcrary 
Digest. 

That curious mixture of the senses 
called by physiologists “synesthesia** 
is responsible for the fact that certain 
persons can receive a brain-message 
corresponding to one sense when 
another sense is stimulated. The most 
common case is that of “color-hear- 
ing** where certain sounds produce 
the sensation of colors ; but a writer 
in The American Weekly (New York) 
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a smell provokes the sensation of 
sound, where a color produces taste, 
and so on. Several theories are ad- 
vanced to explain this curious effect, 
and the author prefers that which 
accounts for it by supposing some sort 
of a ^‘short-circuit*' between different 
brain-centres, so that the sensation 
that ought to affect the centre of vision 
stimulates instead that of sound, for 
instance. We read : 

“A radio listener in Paris recently 
presented French radio engineers with 
a puzzling problem. When he listened 
to the church service broadcast from 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, this 
listener said, he also smelled the smoke 
of the candles in the church. Was it 
possible, he asked, that smell sensa- 
tions might be picked up accidentally 
by the microphone? 

“Radio engineers thought not, but 
were undecided about the real explana- 
tion. Certainly nothing of the cha- 
racter of a smell can possibly be sent 
out, everybody agreed, over radio 
waves. 

“Fortunately for the candle-smell- 
ing Parisian, psychologists came to his 
rescue. He was the victim of a curi- 
ous mental abnormality called ‘Synes- 
thesia* or the mixing of sensations. 
These instances are most likely to 
occur in people above the average in 
mental powers, education, and cul- 
ture. 

“In the Parisian case the listener 
got his hearing sensations mixed in 
his brain as they came in. Some of 
the nerve impulses leaked across the 
brain to affect the centre for smells. 
That the listener seemed to smell 
burning candles is explained by past 
association. 

“In the records of laboratories of 
psychology are accounts of individuals 
whose taste sensation got mixed with 
sounds or v/ith sensations of color; 
of individuals whose smell sensations 
called up colors or senses; of still 
other persons whom sounds made to 
feel pain or whom pain made to hear 


imaginary sounds. Apparently nearly 
every possible mixture of one sense 
with the other has been detected in 
at least one abnormal individual. 

“Some such mixtures are familiar. 
Taste sensations, for example, are not 
infrequently produced by the sight of 
food. The fact that the body feels 
the taste impulses nnconsciously is in- 
dicated by the common observation 
that sight of food often ‘makes one’s 
mouth water.* 

“Another instance is the fact, well- 
known to musicians, that sight of 
objects poSvSessing strong taste may in- 
terfere with the position of the mouth 
muscles. A cornet player, for ex- 
ample, may be broken up completely 
in a solo on his instrument if he 
chances to see a person in the audi- 
ence sucking a lemon. The automatic 
reaction to the acid lemon juice pro- 
duced by mere sight of the fruit draws 
the cornetist’s mouth into a shape 
which makes production of a good 
tone all but impossible. 

“By far the commonest of these ab- 
normalities are color sensations called 
into being by ideas of other kinds. 
‘Color-hearing* is one of the common- 
est cases ; a condition in which the 
hearing ot some sound always calls up 
in a person’s mind the sensation of a 
definite color.** 

There can be no doubt, we arc 
assured, that these color experiences 
on hearing sounds are perfectly real to 
the persons who experience them. Not 
long ago in Germany, a Dr. Anscutz, 
musician and psychologist, broadcast 
by radio an appeal for persons possess- 
ing these powers to present themselves 
for psychological study. One hundred 
and fifty individuals came forward, 
which must indicate that an immensely 
larger number of such persons exist. 
The writer goes on: 

“Dr. Ponder, Dr. D. F. Praser-Harris, 
of I^ondon, and other experts located 
many other cases. Something like 12 
per cent of the average population 
possesses, Dr. Ponder believes, traces 
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oi this color-heariug power. It 
belongs, he suspects, to an actual 
majority ot young children, although 
it often fades as a child grows up. 

“Dr. Ponder has several acquain- 
tances, he reports, who see colors and 
color combinations when they hear 
the horns of taxi-cabs or other auto- 
mobiles on the street; usually a differ- 
ent color for each horn. Accordingly, 
these persons amuse themselves when 
walking on the street by ‘looking* at 
the colors of the horn blasts and other 
street sounds entering their ears. 
Two other color hearers are recorded 
as quarrelling bitterly about the precise 


color of the sound of knives and forks 
being rattled in a restaurant kitchen. 

“In a smaller number of individuals, 
several of whom have been studied by 
Dr. Kraser-Harris, the sound is not 
necessary to call up the color. A mere 
idea is enough. Dr. Fraser-Harris 
calls these individuals ‘color thinkers,* 
and describes one who thought of Sun- 
day as yellow, Wednesday as brown, 
and Friday as black. 

“As an example of mixture of taste 
sensations with others, Hibbert records 
the case of a lady to whom milk tasted 
yellow, sweets tasted blue, and all un- 
pleasant tastes were brown.** 
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THE STORY OP MY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TRUTH, VOE. II. By M. K. 
Gandhi. The Navajivau Press, Ahmedabad. 
ooS pp. Price Rs. 

^lany biographers of great men make the 
mistake of painting their virtues in such 
glowing colours that they altogether hide 
their weaknesses. And thus one great pur- 
pose of biography is defeated— it fails to 
insi)ire the readers to emulate the good 
qualities of those greatinen. Mahatma 
Gandhi will escape such tragedy by 
reason of the fact that he has laid bare 
his strength and weakness unsparingly and 
unhesitatingly in his autobiography. 

The early life of Gandhiji had not much 
to distinguish it from that of any average 
}*outh. But when noble purposes dawned 
upon his mind, he began to strive with 
what ordinary resources, moral and spiri- 
tual, he had, and after years of persistent 
struggle he has achieved so much success 
that he is now universally acclaimed as 
iudeed a saint. The success of Mahatma 
Gandhi is not due to any magic power or 
vsudden grace of God, which many less 
earnest persons will like to wait for, but 
has been earned by slow labour from day 
day. As to the method of work, he has 
always looked to the Small Voice within, 
and made the whispers of his sonl audible 
in action. As such, his life has been a 
'ieries of experimentation, and in that he 
had very often to go against established 
heliefs and ooinions: he had occasionally 


and cast aside the earnest pleadings of 
sincere friends. Many of the conclusions 
arrived at by Gandhiji through his experi- 
ments may not coincide with the experi- 
ences of others ; but the rigidity with 
which he could stick to his i)urpo>c will 
be an object-lesson to all idealists, to all 
who want to live the life to a purpose 
and nut wallow in the mire of sense- 
enjoyment. 

Many of those who are busy only witii 
the political opinions of the Mahatma could 
not have access to his inner life but for 
this autobiography. “What 1 want to 
achieve, — what I have l)een striving and 
pining to achieve these thirty years, “ says 
Gandhiji, "is self-realisation, to see God 
face to face, to attain Moksha. I live and 
move and have my being in pursuit of 
this goal. All that I do by way of speak- 
ing and writing, nil niy ventures in politi- 
cal field, are directed to this same end." 
This is the reason why each of his actions 
is actuated by a supreme idealism, some- 
times seemingly absurd. But he can keep 
his vision undisturbed under all circums- 
tances, whether engaged in political 
struggles, or busy with economic problems 
or social reforms and sundry other things. 
This is a distinct contribution by tbe 
Mahatma to the modern world. And his 
autobiography, being the history of the 
growth of his inner life, will be read with 
reverence as long as noble ideas do not 
fail to inspire human beinjrs. The first 
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time back and the present volume com- 
pletes the narration describing events till 
the Nagpur Congress. The get-up of the 
book has been consistent with its inner 
excellence. 

RAMDAS AND RAMDAvSlS. By Wilber 
S. Dctning, Pli.D. Association Press {YM. 
C.A.), 5, Russel Street, Calcutta, pp. 223. 

The present volume is one in ‘The Reli- 
gious I/i£e of India* series, edited by a 
group of Christian Missionaries, their pur- 
pose being to make a critical study of all 
the living forces of religion in India. In 
bringing out the salient features of Indian 
religious life, the religion described is 
brought into relation with Christianity. The 
ulterior motive appears to be to show the 
superiority of Christianity over others, and 
as such it is a new method of preaching 
among the intellectual classes. 

,We, Indians, look upon Christianity as a 
fine religion, giving shelter to millions; but 
when it claims to be the best of religions 
and exposes every other idea and practice 
making it the absolute standard of truth, 
we beg to differ. We welcome a compara- 
tive study of religious, but such a study is 
not possible with people who are already 
prejudiced by a u umber of fixed ideas and 
who have no imagination to look beyond. 

The first ten chapters of this book were 
originally prepared as a thesis for the 
Ph.D. degree and submitted to the Faculty 
of the Kennedy School of Missions in the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. These 
chapters have been written with a spirit 
of research, and the author has laboured 
hard to go through many contemporary 
works and letters of Ramdas and his disci- 
ples. Reference has also been made to 
many standard authors like Ranade, Sircar, 
Kincaid, Kelnskar, etc. 

The life-story of Ramdas has been told 
after ureighing every doubtful fact and 
consulting every possible source, though the 
decision arrived at may not be always true. 
The author has evinced his love of history 
by a laborious sifting of facts, but hie inter- 
pretation has been misleading in many 
cases, for he could not understand the 
Hindu point of view. 

The author has told ns how Ramdas 
passed his boyhood, renounced the world, 
wandered from place to place, made disci- 
ples. established a new movement, composed 


forth the ethical teachings and the theolo- 
gical views of the Swami, and has assigned 
his place in history by pointing out his 
social, political, religious and literary in- 
fluences. “Ramdas and Sivaji** is an inter- 
esting study, but the narrative has lost its 
How and force by being sceptical and halt- 
ing at places. The book presents a series 
of disjointed facts, rather than a growth 
of a single life. The style is simple and 
commonplace. 

In the last chapter Ramdas and Jesus 
have been compared. They have, no doubt, 
some points of similarity, but the message 
of Ramdas is limited to a particular place 
and time, while “the message of Jesus 
derives part of its uniqueness from its 
tiniclessness and universality, for it is as 
applicable to the twentieth century as to 
the first, to the West as well as to the 
Fast.** Such is the author's conclusion. 

The metaphysical position of Ramdas 
deserves special consideration. He is a 
Veddntist and a Bliakta. Study of Ddsbodh 
and other poems of the Swami reveals that 
he seeks to teach that there is only one 
reality, namely, Brahman, and at the same 
time he emphasizes the worship of Rama. 
Rama is the loving God who saves his 
humble worshipper from the miseries of 
life, and only by knowledge can the truth 
be known tliat the human soul is the 
Supreme Soul. 

These apparently contradictory notions 
concerning ' Monism and Dualism, Jndna 
and Bhakti, self-effort and self-dedication, 
have created great confusion in Mr. Deming 
who finds no way out of it. So the life 
and teachings of Ramdas do not stand his 
logical test, and consequently do not rise 
so high as those of Jesus. To a Hindu, 
Christ is great, because he has struck the 
note of Dualism as successfully as that of 
Monism. Ramdas, as a Hindu genius, re- 
presents the cultural unity of his race that 
is based on the reality of life and not on 
logic merely. Reality is one and undivided, 
but it appears to be divided under the 
shadow of egoism which differentiates the 
Individual from the Universal and begets 
miseries. So long as I exist. He exists. 
When I disappear, He is realised as One 
Eternal Substance. In the process of spiri- 
tual unfolding all these phases are experi- 
enced at different stages,— they never con- 
flict, rather one leads to the other. 

We are sorry to observe that one who 
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not view life as a whole, can hardly do 
justice to Ramdas or Jesus or any other 
great soul. 

The book can be recommended to a lover 
of History, but not to a seeker after spiri- 
tual knowledge. 

GLIMPSES OF LIGHT. By Simmi 
Phirananda. Yogada Sat-Sanga, Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. 146 pp. Price 
not mentioned. 

The book contains some of the addresses 
the author delivered in the U.S.A. during 
the last three and a half years. Although 
the addresses are brief, they are marked 
by simplicity. The author has tried to re- 
concile the Oriental and Occidental ways 
of expressing truth from a broad and ra- 
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A Prospective Sevashrama 
at Hrikhikesh 

Hrikhike.sh, 15 miles from Kankhal, is a 
favourite resort for Sddhus for practising 
tapasyd. From all parts of India Sddhus 
and pilgriiii.s visit this place. These Sddhus 
and pilgrims, when attacked by disease, 
have none to care for them and serve them. 
Their plight under such conditions is sad 
indeed. This the leading Sddhns of Hrikhi- 
kesh have been noticing for a long time. 
Recently they appealed to the President of 
the Ramakrishna Mission to open a Seva- 
shrama there. The President of the Mission 
was kind enough to sanction the appeal. 
He has asked the Kankhal R. K. Mission 
Sevashrama to start a liranch Centre at 
Hrikhikesh. 

Funds are necc.ssary to begin the work, 
to buy land and construct buildings thereon 
for dispensary and hospital work. The need 
is urgent. A sum of Rs. 30,000/- is required 
for the following : to purchase a land, and to 
build the outdoor and indoor dispen.sary, 
workers' quarters, a kitchen and a well. 
Those who wish to perpetuate the loving 
memory of their dear departed, may do so 
by erecting any of the buildings in their 
name. Already a lady of Rongpnr has con- 
tributed a sum of Rs. 2,000/-^ for the cons- 
tiuction of the well. A gentleman of 
Rangoon has also promised to build a ward 
consisting of 2 beds in memory of his 
daughter, for which he has donated the 
of Rs. 1,200/-. We earnestly hope the 
J'Jblic will respond liberally and quickly to 


tional view-point. Christianity and Hindu- 
ism have been explained by the author 
from a liberal and universal standpoint. 
The author is of opinion that superstition 
and provincialism in religion have marred 
the progress of humanity in the East as 
well as in the West. Science, he says, has 
given a death-blow to all superstitions at 
the present age. 

The intention of the author in publishing 
this book is to stimulate a casual reader to 
a deeper study of philosophy and religion. 
There is a tinge of mysticism in his 
speeches. The book under review will help 
the Westerner to have a sympathetic atti- 
tude towards the East. The printing and 
get-up of the book are excellent. 


REPORTS 

these urgent needs. All contributions may 
be sent to the ffon. Secretary, R. K. 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal P.O., Shaha- 
ranpur Dt., IJ.P. 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Student’s Home, Madras 

The management of the Home beg to 
place before the public their report on the 
working of the institution for 1929. During 
the year the Staff-Quarters were completed 
and were opened in May last. The number 
of students on the roll was 142. The exami- 
nation results of the institution were praise- 
worthy and satisfactory. The boys of the 
Home do a great portion of the household 
work. This naturally promotes a sense of 
the dignity of laljour, which the present- 
day students lack. Fifteen boys or so are 
under the charge of a teacher. The Warden 
who is a monk of the Ramakrishna Order, 
supervises the whole work of the institu- 
tion and is responsible for imparting reli- 
gious instruction to the students. In the 
mornings and evenings religious classes are 
held and the R.'iniayana and Mahabharata 
as well as the lives and teachings of Saints 
are read to the younger boys. The elder 
students are taught the Gita. Every kind 
of facility is to the boys to practise 

.^audhyd-meditation and to follow the teach- 
ings of religion in actual life. Music classes 
are also held in the Home. Students attend 
the physical training classes thrice a week. 
They also play football, cricket and some 
indigenous games. The general health 0 ! 
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the students daring the year was satis- 
factory. The Magazine started in 1928 is 
being conducted efficiently. Through this 
medium the old students, friends and sym- 
pathisers of the Home are informed regular- 
ly of the progress made by the Home. The 
library of the Home is of great help to the 
students. During the year 1,264 books were 
presented to the library, making the total 
8 , 000 . 

The Residential High School and the In- 
dustrial School have made rapid progress. 
We would like to mention tliat the Industrial 
Section of the Home sent many models of 
their work to the Exhibition held in the 
Y.M.C.A. building in August last, and 
certificates of excellence were awarded to 
almost all the students. The authorities 

have felt the necessity to extend the In- 
dustrial Section. Proposals for the exten- 

sion of the workshop by the acquisition 
of about 12 grounds of land on the 
northern side of the existing workshop, 
have been approved by the Government, 
and it is hoped that the programme will 
be completed before the middle of 1930. 
The total estimated cost of the building 
scheme is Rs. 35,200/-, and additional 

machinery, etc., will cost about Rs. 47,000/-. 
The authorities appealed for funds in 

August last. We are glad that in respon.se 
to it, a sum of Rs. 14,493-10-9 was received 
during the year. We earnestly hope that 
further response to the appeal will be soon 
made. 

The total receipts on all heads amounted 
to Rs. 47,308-4-4 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 49,070-4-4 resulting in a deficit of 
Rs. 1,762/-. 

In conclu.sion the manajgement brings to 
the notice of the public that the ensuing 
Silver Jubilee of the Horae falls in Febru- 
ary, 1930. The Silver Jubilee must see a 
vista of more active and intensive work 
open before the Home. What the country 
needs to-day is improved industrial educa- 
tion. This is the crying need of the day. 
The management sincerely hope that the 
Tndustirial Section when completed will 


prove a worthy memorial of the Silver 
Jubilee. We hope the generous public will 
continue their hearty support and make 
the projected scheme an accomplished fact 
ere long. All contributions to be sent to 
the Secretary t Ramakrishm Mission Students' 
Home, Mylapore, Madras. 

R. K. Mission Sevashraraa, 

Kankhal 

The report for the year 1928 shows a 
good record of service done to suffering 

people of the locality and especially to 

pilgrims and Sddhus. The number of 

persons who obtained relief during the year 
came to 18,273 of whom 791 and 17,482 
were indoor and outdoor patients respec- 
tively. Resides giving medical aid 114 

patients were also supplied with diet and 
necessary clothing. The Sevashraraa has 
been conducting a free elementary night 
school having 34 boys of the local depress- 
ed classes on the rolls. For teaching the 
vernaculars the Seva.shrama has engaged a 
paid teacher. There is also a Library in the 
Sevashraraa for the benefit of the workers 
and the students of the place. 

The present needs of the Ashrama are:— 
(1) Workers* Quarters, (2) Guest Hou.se or 
Dharanisdld, (3) Re.st House for Friends 
and Relatives of Pilgrim-patients, (4) Per- 
manent Endowment Fund, (5) General 
Maintenance, and (6) A Temple for Wor- 
ship. We are glad to inform the public 
that a few kind-hearted Indies and gentle- 
men have donated .sorncthing for the above- 
mentioned items. vStill there is much to be 
done. At present there is a great national 
awakening in the country. We hope the 
generous public will come forward with 
their liberal support to enable the insti- 
tution to cope with the increasing demands 
on its service. All contributions, however 
small, towards any of the departments of 
the Sevashraraa as stated above, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
Hon. Secretary, R. K. Mission Sevashrama, 
Kankhal P.O., Shaharanpur Dt., U.P. 
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‘‘Arise f Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 


All men, so-called, are not yet really 
human beings. Every one has to judge 
of this world through his own mind. 
I’he higher understanding is extremely 
didicult. The concrete is more to most 
people than the abstract. As an illus- 
tration of this, a story is told of two 
men in Bombay. They were a Hindu 
and a .Jain, and were playing chess in 
the house of a rich merchant of Bombay. 
The house was near the sea, tlie game 
long ; the ebb and flow of the tide under 
the balcony where they sat attracted the 
attention of the players. One explained 
it by a legend that the gods in their play 
threw the water into a great pit and then 
threw it out again. The other said : 
‘‘No, the gods draw it up to the top of 
a high mountain to use it, and then 
when they have done with it, they 
throw it down again.” A young student 
present began to laugh at them and 
said : you not know that the at- 

traction of the moon causes the tides 
At this, both men turned on him in a 
fury and enquired if he thought they 
were fools. Did he suppose that they 
believed the moon had any ropes to pull 
up the tides, or that it could reach so 


far ? They utterly refused to accept any 
such foolish explanation. At this junc- 
ture the host entered the room and v/as 
appealed to by both parties. He was 
an educated man and of course knew 
the truth, but seeing plainly the im- 
possibility of making it understood by 
the chess-players, he made a sign to the 
student and then proceeded to give an 
explanation of the tides that proved 
eminently satisfactory to bis ignorant 
hearers . “You must know,” he told 
them, “that afar off in the middle of the 
ocean, there is a huge mountain of 
sponge, — you have both seen sponge, 
and know what I mean. This mountain 
of sponge absorbs a great deal of the 
water and then the sea falls ; by and by 
the gods come down and dance on the 
mountain and their weight squeezes all 
the water out and the sea rises again. 
This, gentlemen, is the cause of the 
tides, and you can easily see for your- 
selves how reasonable and simple is this 
explanation.” The two men who ridi- 
culed the power of the rnoori to cause 
the tides, found nothing incredible in a 
mountain of sponge, danced upon by the 
gods ! The gods were real to them, and 
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they had actually seen sponge; what 
more likely than thWr joint effect upon 
the sea ! 

“Comfort” is no test pf.trpth^on the 
contrary truth is often far froin “com-^ 
fortable”. If one intends to really find 
truth, he must not cling to. comfort. It 
is hard to let all go, but the Jiiani must 
do it. He must become pure, kill out 
‘till desires and cease to identify himself 
with th^ body. Then and then only, 
the higher truth can shine in his soul. 
Sacrifice is necessary, and this immola- 
tion of the lower self is the underlying 
truth that has made sacrifice a part of 
all religions. All the propitiatory offer- 
ings to the gods were but dimly under- 
stood types of the only sacrifice that is 
of any real value, the surrender of the 
apparent self, through which alone can 
we realize the higher self, the Atman. 
The Jnani must not try to preserve the 
body, nor even wish to do so. He must 
be strong and follow truth, though the 
universe fall. Those who follow “fads”, 
can never do this. It is a life-work, 
nay, the work of a hundred lives ! Only 
the few dare to realize the God within, 
to renounce heaven, and personal God 
and all hope of reward. A firm will is 
needed to do this, to be even vacillating 
is a sign of tremendous weakness. Man 
always is perfect, or he never could be- 
come so, but he has to realize it. If 
man were bound by external causes he 
could only be mortal. Immortality can 
only be true of the unconditioned. No- 
thing caif act on the Atman, — the idea 
is pure delusion, but man must identify 
himself with That, not with body or 
mind. Let him know that he is the 
witness of the universe, then he can en- 
joy the beauty of the wonderful pano- 
rama passing before him. Let him even 
tell himself : “I am the universe, I am 
Brahman.” When man really identifies 
himself with the One, the Atman, every- 
thing is possible to him and all matter 
becomes his servant. As Sri Rama- 
krishna said : “After the butter is come, 
it can be put in water or milk and will 
never mix with either ; so when man has 


once realised the Self, he can no more 
be contaminated by*the world.” 

“From a baloon, no* minor distinc- 
. tions are visible, so when man rises high 
enough, he will not see good and evil 
people.” “Once the pot is burned, no 
more can it be shaped ; so with the mind 
that has once touched the Lord and had 
a baptism of fire, — no more can it be 
changed.” Philosophy in Sanskrit means 
“clear vision,” and religion is practical 
philosophy. Mere theoretic, specula- 
tive philosophy is not much regarded 
in India. There is no church, no creed, 
no dogma. The two great divisions are 
the “Dvaitists,” and the “Advaitists.” 
The former say : “The way of salva- 
tion is through the mercy of God ; the 
law of causation once set in motion, 
can never be broken ; only God who is 
not bound by this law, by His mercy 
helps us to break it.” The latter say : 
“Behind all this nature is something that 
is free, and finding that which is beyond 
all law, finds us freedom, and freedom 
is salvation.” Dualism is only one 
phase, Advaitism goes to the ultimate. 
To become pure, is the shortest path to 
freedom. Only that is ours, which we 
earn. No authority can save us, no 
beliefs. If there is a God, all can find 
Him. No one needs to be told it is 
warm ; each one can discover it for him- 
self. So it should be with God. He 
should be a fact in the consciousness of 
all men. The Hindus do not recognize 
“sin,” as it is understood by the 
Western mind. Evil deeds are not 
“sins”, we are not offending some Ruler 
in committing such, we are simply 
injuring ourselves and we must suffer 
the penalty. It is not a sin to put one’s 
finger in the fire, but he who does so 
will surely suffer just as much as if it 
were. All deeds produce certain results, 
and “every deed returns to the doer.” 
“Trinitarianism” is an advance on 
“Unitarianism” (which is dualism, God 
and man forever separate). The first 
step upwards is when we recognise our- 
selves as the children of God ; the last 
step is when we realizes ourselves as the 
One, the Atman. 



THE SAMGHA* 

By swami vivekananda 

Mutual love, obedience to the authorities, forbearance and 
absolute purity are the only means of maintaining unity among 
the brothers. Obedience is the greatest aid to achievement. 
Therefore, one must carry out orders even at the risk of one’s 
life. 

Continuance of policy through generations is the only means 
of noble achievements and greater and greater accumulation of 
power. Therefore, a Head of the Order should follow and con- 
tinue the policy of work which has been inaugurated by his 
predecessor. 

Organisation is the primary means of all progress and the 
only way to the conservation of energy. Therefore, the curse 
of the entire Organisation (Samgha) shall fall on the head of one 
who would seek to bring about its disruption and disintegration, 
by word, thought and action, and ruin shall seize him in this 
world and the next. 

Whoever being guilty will deny it and seek to fight with 
the Organisation, shall also be ruined in this world and the next. 

.. For this Organisation is the body of Sri Hamakrishna and 
in this Organisation He is ever present. The injunction of the 
united Organisation is the injunction of Sri Hamakrishna. One 
who worships it, worships Him. One who disregards it, dis- 
regards Him. 


CHILD-MARRIAGE : AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 

By Swami Vivekananda 


Your letter only made me sad. I see 
you have lost all enthusiasm. I know 
all of you, your powers and your limita- 
tions. I would not have called you to 
any task which you are incompetent to 
do. The only task I would have given 
you was to teach Elementary Sanskrit, 
and with the help of dictionaries and 
other things assist S. in his translations 
and teachings. I would have moulded 
you to it. Any one could have done 
as well — only a little smattering of Sans- 
krit was absolutely necessary. Well, 
everything is for the best. If it is the 
Lord’s work the right man for the right 


place will be forthcoming in the right 
time. None of you need feel disturbed. 
As for X, I don’t care who takes money 
or not, but I have a strong hatred for 
child-marriage. I have suffered terribly 
from it and it is the great sin lor which 
our nation has to suffer. As such I 
would hate myself if I help such a dia- 
bolical custom directly or indirectly. I 
wrote to you pretty plain about it and 
X had no right to play a hoax upon 
me about his ^‘law-suit” and his at- 
tempts to become free. I am sorry for 
his playing tricks on me who have never 
done him any harm. This is the world. 


*See ‘‘Organisation*’ in Notes and Comments. 
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What good you do goes for nothing, 
but if you stop dhing it, then. Lord 
help you, you arc counted as a rogue. 
Isn’t it? Emotional natures like mine 
are always preyed upon by relatives and 
friends. This world is merciless. This 
world is our friend when we are its 
slaves and no more. This world is 
broad enough for me. There will always 
be a corner found for me somewhere. 
If the people of India do not like me, 
there will be others who will like. I 
viust set my foot to the best of my 
ability upon this devilish tmstom of 
child-marriage. No blame will entail 
on you. You keep at a safe distance, 
if you are afraid. I am sorry, very 
sorry, I cannot have any partnership 
with such doings as getting husbands 
for babies. Lord help me, I never had 
and never will have. Think of the case 
of Y ! Did you ever meet a more 
cowardly or brutal one than that? I 
can kill the man who gets a husband 
for a baby. The upshot of the whole 
thing is — I want bold, daring, adventu- 
rous spirits to help me. Else I will 
work alone. I have a mission to fulfil. 
1 will work it out alone. I do not care 
who comes or who goes. X is already 


CONFUSION 

By The 
I 

Things are getting more complex 
every day, — we mean in India. Not 
that they are becoming simple in the 
other parts of the world. Not at all. 
But for the present we are not con- 
cerned with the world, but with India. 
The complexity does not consist in the 
keen struggle that has commenced in 
various departments of our life, but in 
the confusion of ideas and ideals that 
is manifest everywhere. “Struggle is 
God’s gift,” said Swami Vivekananda. 
For the power that we generate in 
making our onward path through ad- 
amantine barriers, is the power that 


done for by Samsdra. Beware, boy I 
That was all the advice I thought it my 
duty to give you. Of course you are 
great folks now, — my words will have 
no value with you. But I hope the 
time will come when you will see clearer, 
know better and think other thoughts 
than you are now doing. 

Good-bye ! I would not bother you 
any more, and all blessings go with you 
all. I am very glad I have been of 
seme service to you sometimes if you 
think so. At least I am pleased with 
myself for having tried my best to dis- 
charge the duties laid on me by my 
Guru, and well done or ill, I am glad 
that I tried. So good-bye. Tell X that 
I am not at all angry with him, but 
I am sorry, very sorry. It is not the 
money — that counts nothing— but the 
violation of a principle that pained me, 
and the trick he played on me. Good- 
bye to him also, and to you all. One 
chapter is closed of my life. Let others 
come in their due order. They will find 
me ready. You need not disturb your- 
selves at all about me. I want no help 
from any human being in any country. 
So good-bye ! May the Lord bless you 
all for ever and ever ! 


OF VALUES^ 

Editor 

also makes us great in positive achieve- 
ments in the days of victory and pros- 
perity. But when struggle is blind, 
when the ideals are lost sight of, and 
all sorts of ideas run riot in our brains, 
energies are largely wasted, we gain 
little, and we only exhaust ourselves. 
The goal must ever remain clear in our 
mind, — even in the darkest hours. The 
fundamentals must never be for|[ptten. 
Then struggle, instead of exhausting 
energy, rather multiplies it. New 
dominions of the soul open before us, 
and even our temporary defeats become 
as fruitful as victory. 

Where is the confusion, do you ask ? 
If we take a detached vision of the 
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present conditions of India, we shall 
have no doubt left in our mind about 
it. No doubt all is not lost. There 
is undoubtedly a growing substratum of 
national self-realisation. But we may 
easily hamper its growth and even spoil 
what has already been attained. The 
first thing needed is that the nation 
must feel as one. Not in any artificial 
manner, but spontaneously. Perhaps it 
will be said that the nation is one in 
political aspirations. Though we have 
our doubts about this unity, still we 
must remember that politics cannot call 
forth the best energies of the Indian 
nation. Even unity in this respect, 
therefore, means no unity. That alone 
will save and ennoble us, which can 
fill our soul with a heavenly glow and 
harness all our powers and enthusiasm 
to its complete realisation and enjoy- 
ment. Politics cannot do so. Wc think 
that the ejuest which can at once unite 
the scattered forces of our being, has 
not been yet held forth before the 
nation. That is the reason why at 
every step there is obstruction. Our 
own limited vision is largely responsible 
for it. There is an angle of vision from 
which the national being appears as 
an integral whole showing no signs of 
schisms or factions. That vision has to 
be proclaimed to and impressed on the 
national mind. That done, half of the 
work will have been done. 

See in how many different ways we 
arc divided to-day. First of all there 
is the major quarrel between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Then there is the 
Brahmin Non-BraliTiiin quarrel in the 
Hindu society itself. Thirdly, there is 
the antagonism between capital and 
labour. Fourthly, the revolt of youth 
against the elders. Fifthly, the conflict 
between the old and the new, — there is 
a growing section denying the validity 
t)f the age-long spiritual ideals of India. 
Sixthly, the freedom movement of our 
^omen. Seventhly, the social reform 
movement with its attacks on the social 
system. Eighthly, the struggle of India 
^igainst foreign domination. Ninthly, 
the conflict between economic ideals, — 


between the cottage-industry ideal and 
modern industrialism. Tenthly, the 
conflict of the East and the West, be- 
tween spirituality and secularism. Our 
catalogue is not at all exhaustive. We 
have only noted the significant and 
prominent aspects. Not all of them, of 
course, are causing confusion. Some of 
them are quite clear in their import 
and in their claim on our duty. But 
others are bound to befog our intelli- 
gence and lead us astray unless we are 
extremely cautious. As for example, 
the Hindu-Moslem quarrel. The great- 
est cause of it is mutual distrust. Did 
it always exist? Not certainly to the 
present extent. We believe that the 
present measure of distrust has been 
generated by a mishandling of the 
situation. There were certainly causes 
for grievance. Hindus did not behave 
properly with the Muhammadans. They 
gave them no proper place in their 
society. They practically ostracised 
them. They made too much of the 
differences of forms. Muhammadans, 
on the other hand, have been extremely 
aggressive on the Hindu religious and 
social ideals. They did not try to 
understand them. The masses of them 
have been comparatively uncultured, 
and as a result have been often un- 
scrupulous in their action. They lack 
refinement, many of them. They are 
always thinking of other persons and 
lands than India. Many of them, there- 
fore, lack nationalistic outlook. These 
are and were no doubt some of the 
difficulties in the way of Hindu-Moslem 
union. But slowly India was casting 
her spell on them. There was a gradual 
infiltration of each other by their better 
thoughts. And if the process were 
allowed to continue unhampered, we 
have no doubt that these two great com- 
munities would have rapidly united. 
But the politicians interfered. They 
with their accustomed short-sightedness 
overlooked the deeper unifying forces, 
and pounced upon the points of differ- 
ence and exaggerated them, till the 
whole masses have been aflame with 
hatred and mistrust. The fact is, it is 
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always our way of looking at things 
that makes all the difference. The 
differences were there. But there were 
also the unifying forces. And above all, 
we might remember that it is not what 
you or 1 think and do, that is the most 
Important thing about us. There is a 
transcendent element in all our thoughts 
and actions, of which we may be un- 
aware. We Hindus and Muhammadans 
may think and act from a partisan viev/- 
point. But overlapping these sectional 
view-points, the transcendent force 
works on towards a synthesis. This 
force is of the genius of the land itself. 
And that is the element which ought to 
have been emphasised. But we have 
made the communities conscious, not of 
the cementing forces, but of the points 
of divergence. This consciousness, 
necessarily vicious, has created the pre- 
sent mistrust and hatred. And what- 
ever pacts and contracts we may make, 
the problem will never be solved unless 
sanity returns, and the points of unity 
are impressed on our consciousness. Then 
the difficulties which now seem almost 
insuperable would be easily and auto- 
matically removed. It is always true 
that when we feel as one, we ignore 
even real differences, and when we dis- 
agree, even real unity galls and irritates. 

Take again the case of Brahmin Non- 
Brahmin quarrel. Who can deny that 
the Brahmins have enjoyed a higher 
social position than the Non-Brahmins, 
or that the lirahmms who were the pro- 
mulgators of social laws and customs, 
have not done as they ought to have 
done by the other castes ? But all these 
do not justify virulent attack on the 
Brahmins and self-alienation of the Non- 
Brahmins from the Hindu community. 
Here also the same fact has to be re- 
membered. Both Brahmins and Non- 
Brahmins were victims of circumstances. 
In any case, the solution does not 
lie in creating grievances against the 
Brahmins. Wc have to take advantage 
of the forces which will eliminate the 
present defects without destroying the 
continuity and harmony of the society. 
We must not crystallise around the 


bitter core of grievances and indulge in 
mutual recriminations. The transcen- 
dent attitude is the surest means of 
solution. 

Our women’s movement is also going 
the way of short-sightedness. In the 
West, the women’s freedom movement 
was a kind of crusade against men. It 
is men who were responsible for women’s 
degradation ! The result has been on 
the whole unfortunate. India also 
seems to be trying to follow suit. It 
may be that the conditions of women in 
India are not as happy as they should 
be. But the remedy lies not in anta- 
gonising men or established ideals, but 
in taking advantage of them to realise 
a better state. 

We need not multiply examples. 
In every case, it is the same blunder. 
We forget that the apparent causes are 
scarcely the real causes of our diffi- 
culties. By attacking the difficulties 
where they seem to exist, we are only 
misleading ourselves. We must probe 
deeper. We must make our difficulties 
impersonal. We must trace them to 
principles and not to persons, and try 
to remove them there. But because we 
are not doing so, our outlook has be- 
come narrow, wc are creating factions, 
our struggles are becoming suicidal, and 
the confusion of ideas and ideals is 
growing day by day. 

And that is not all. The nation is 
beset with many problems. Naturally, 
different persons are trying to solve 
different problems. And the same solu- 
tion is not being proposed by all for the 
same problem. This is certainly a 
source of confusion. As for example, 
social reform. Those who are eager to 
ameliorate our social conditions, do not 
agree about the means. Necessarily 
there is clash. A deeper cause of con- 
fusion is that the problems are inter- 
linked but the solutions are not. Social 
conditions, as is well-known, do not 
exist by themselves. There are various 
forces moulding them. There is religion, 
there is culture. There are political and 
economical forces. There is education. 
There are climatic conditions and there 
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is past history. A social reformer should 
properly understand and measure all 
these forces. He cannot defy them with 
impunity. Yet, how many social re- 
formers are there, who think as deeply 
as that ? They dwell only on the social 
conditions, and try to solve them in a 
purely humanitarian or rational spirit. 
But the reaction of their reform 
measures often proves disastrous to the 
other departments of national life. 

All such sectional outlooks have added 
greatly to our mental confusion ; and it 
almost seems that the nation has lost 
its unitary consciousness and is broken 
into a thousand pieces. 

II 

A thoughtful writer remarked lately 
in course of an article : ‘‘Just as in these 
days the predominant interest of my 
countrymen is politics, so in my boy- 
hood their predominant interest was re- 
ligion.*^ This is quite true. Up to the 
end of the nineteenth century and even 
to the end of the first decade of the 
present century, the country seemed to 
feel religion as its sovereign interest. 
Religion was the one and the greatest 
quest of its life. But that interest no 
longer predominates and other interests 
are about to usurp its place. Politics 
indeed seems to be the strongest ten- 
dency of the present national mind. It 
almost seems as if politics is going to be 
the central factor and the centre of 
crystallisation of all national aspirations 
and activities. If we but carefully 
observe, we shall find that society, 
economics, cultural ideals, domestic re- 
lations, communal ideals, education, all 
are being slowly moulded to contribute 
to the growth of a modern State in India 
after the Western model. Even religion 
is being made to serve that purpose. 
Those who value the ancient ideals of 
India, cannot look on with equanimity 
on this evolution or rather revolution.* 
Is religion going to be made secondary 
in the national life? Is politics going 
to be the dominating factor ? If it does, 
India is surely heading for a disaster. 

Our readaxs may be aware that we do 


not favour this predominance of politics 
in the Indian national life. In fact we 
have often sounded a note of warning 
against it. We h^ve been, in conse- 
quence, often asked to make our position 
clear as regards politics. Do we not 
believe that India should be politically 
free? If so, should wc not make every 
attempt to reach that consummation ? If 
we desist from political work, how then 
can the struggle for freedom go on, and 
how can we ever hope to get rid of poli- 
tical slavery? These are some of the 
questions put to us, and no doubt they 
deserve some answer. But we cannot 
hope to convince our questioners unless 
the issues are clearly formulated. At the 
outset there must be a clear enunciation 
of the goal which we want to reach. If 
wc try to closely examine the goal we 
are supposed to have in view, we shall 
find that many of us have a very hazy 
notion about it. We are not at all clear 
in our ideas. Many of us simply want 
that we should be free from British 
domination. Whether it is to be the 
Dominion status or complete indepen- 
dence, we need not consider here. The 
premier political organisation of the 
country has declared for the latter. But 
the implications of the freedom from 
British domination are not, it seems, 
properly considered. Surely by this free- 
dom is also meant the growth of a 
national power and efficiency that >vould 
be able to maintain the freedom won. 
This aspect, we believe, is the central 
fact of the freedom movement. Those 
who arc out and out politicians, even 
they should remember that the goal they 
are trying to reach, is not merely the 
getting rid of the British control, but 
the creation of an invincible power in 
the Jiation. In fact without this we can 
never hope to attain political indepen- 
dence. There is a subtle law governing 
political freedom and subjection. It is 
that if want of power makes us slaves, 
acquisition of it will automatically make 
us free. Even those who do not believe 
in spiritual forces, must concede this 
need of power. But how to make the 
nation powerful ? 
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Suppose, however, we have become 
politically free. Where do we stand? 
Is it all right with us in every respect? 
History shows that as soon as we get 
rid of a foreign power, we do not neces- 
sarily acquire political stability. That 
in India the question of political stabi- 
lity is a difficult one, none would deny. 
Hard struggle would be required before 
all the divergent political forces can be 
co-ordinated. But apart from political 
stability, there are more fundamental 
needs : economic stability, social re- 
construction, organisation of education 
and health, cultural regeneration, and 
above all, spiritual upliftmcnt. Let us 
look at the free nations of the present 
day. They are politically free. They 
have health and wealth. They have 
wide-spread education. But in spite of 
all these, where are they ? Most of them 
are seething with moral discontent. 
They are a menace to themselves and 
to the world. They have no peace at 
home. Their mind is not free. Classes 
are fighting with classes. Everywhere 
there is strife and struggle. We do not 
mean that they are worse than us, or 
that political slavery does not count or 
is preferable. What we want to point 
out is that mere political freedom does 
not touch even the fringe of the main 
problem of man. What is it ? What is 
it that man wants, which no amount of 
earthly power, health, wealth and so- 
called knowledge can procure ? We 
may not believe in God or soul or spiri- 
tuality. But still we cannot deny that 
the tangible achievements of life are not 
enough to give us satisfaction. Those 
who are for abolishing God cannot tell 
us what, if not God, can fill up the void 
of our soul. 

But let us not go at once so far. Our 
political friends may find the atmosphere 
too rarified for their lungs. Admitting 
that our aim is to establish a prosperous 
secular state, we must admit that the 
main problems are to give health to the 
people, organise their economic life, and 
give them social facilities, rights and 
privileges and a fine education, and make 
them cultured. Politicians would agree 


that these are essential. Political free- 
dom by itself is little use, if we do not 
have the above-mentioned equipments. 
Now the question is : Are these inevi- 
tably interlinked with political freedom ? 
There are a good many people who 
assume that they are so. This is an 
important point. We for ourselves do 
not hold this view. We do not ignore 
the fact that under foreign rule there 
are difficulties. But we need not un- 
necessarily magnify them. We believe 
that there is scope for great improve- 
ment even in the present circumstances. 
No doubt if the Government had 
more earnestly taken up the task of 
education, sanitation and industrial re- 
organisation, the country would have 
fared better than now. And things 
would have been easier to accomplish. 
But our politicians also hold that 
whether it be in the name of Govern- 
ment or not, it is we, Indians, who will 
have to do all that arc necessary for the 
country’s regeneration. Surely no one 
dreams that when the country will be 
free, we shall all sit comfortably at home 
and people of other lands would come 
and perform all the works of re-organi- 
sation. It comes to this, then, that 
whereas politicians arc waiting for 
better days to begin constructive work, 
others who may not believe in politics 
want to begin construction even now, 
and they believe that though there may 
be obstruction and opposition from in- 
terested quarters, there is enough free- 
dom and scope still available in the 
country to push on with their work. We 
believe that much spiritual, moral, 
social, sanitary, educational and eco- 
nomical work can be done without any 
fear of obstruction from any quarter. 
Perhaps on this point our political 
friends would not agree with us. But 
we cannot deny our own experience. 

But perhaps we are wrong in assum- 
ing that the political workers are not 
devoting their attention to those .con- 
structive works. We may at once men- 
tion the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
It is doing splendid work. There is the 
anti-untouchability campaign, cam- 
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paigii against the drink evil^ upliftinent 
of backward classes, the different Khad- 
dar Associations of Bengal, such as the 
Abhoy Ashram, and the Khadi Pratis- 
than, etc., etc. They are not only do- 
ing their specific works, but also devot- 
ing themselves to works of educational, 
sanitary and moral improvement. There 
are besides many other smaller organi- 
sations not so well-known, which are 
equally devoted to works of reconstruc- 
tion. Great praise is due to them. They 
are connected with politics. But we 
should here point out that simply be- 
cause they arc doing this in the name 
of Congress or under its aegis, it does 
not follow that their work is also poli- 
tical. They are really doing construc- 
tive work. And if they sever their poli- 
tical connections, their work will not 
thrive less, on the other hand, we be- 
lieve it will thrive more. It is well- 
known that the All-India Spinners’ As- 
sociation is only nominally under the 
Congress. It is really an autonomous 
economic organisation, having its own 
economic ideals and methods of work. 
And Mahatma Gandhi wanted in the 
Lahore Congress to create other such 
autonomous bodies for carrying cam- 
paigns against drink, untouchability and 
foreign cloth. Any one can organise 
such independent bodies outside the 
Congress, though it is true that at the 
beginning such bodies would not find as 
much funds at their command or as 
much recognition by the public as when 
started under the Congress, and the 
Congress also, shorn of these auxiliary 
bodies, would find its powers limited. 
But if there is sincerity, earnestness, 
perseverance and patience, funds, recog- 
nition, prestige, all will come. We do 
not, therefore, consider such construc- 
tive works as really political, in so far 
as their ostensible purpose is the social 
or economic upliftment or education of 
the country and not mainly the em-, 
barrassment of the powers that be. 

We have not considered another 
movement for the all-round reform of 
the country, we mean the cry of Revolu- 
tion. We do not thiink the movement 


is as strong in the other provinces as 
in Bengal. There the politicians find 
that mere political reform is little or 
nothing. The main reforms should be 
carried out in the socio-economic system," 
in the ideals and methods of education, 
in the life’s outlook. Youths are the 
authors of this movement. They believe 
that youths alone are capable of carry- 
ing out the necessary drastic reforms. 
They defy the established ideals. They 
dream of higher and happier conditions 
and are impatient to realise them all 
at once, and not slowly and step by 
step. And their slogan is “Long live 
Revolution !” The only element appre- 
ciable in this movement is the youthful 
enthusiasm and the desire to improve 
the national conditions. All other ele- 
ments are of doubtful value. It is 
nonsense to say that youths will lead 
the nation. Wisdom, experience, under- 
standing, knowledge are not nothing. 
After all is said and done, it is these 
that count. Youths by the very quality 
of their youthfulness cannot lead us, 
unless they are also wise, experienced, 
able and profound. Whoever would 
possess these qualities would lead, be 
they young or old. This movement is 
still in the region of sentiment, it has 
not struck root in the realities. Let it 
face the realities, it will do wonders. 

Ill 

So even political organisations feel 
that they must not be merely political. 
They also feel the urgent need of nation- 
al reconstruction, of non-political work. 
But in many cases these activities are 
being made the appendages of politics 
itself. This is unfortunate. Suddenly 
to set about picketting toddy shops or 
foreign cloth shops simply because 
certain political bodies have decided on 
it, leaves the real drink or economic pro- 
blems untouched. For suddenly again 
all these stop when the political situa- 
tion changes. It is unnecessary to dilate 
upon this point. All thinking minds 
would agree that these non-political 
works are extremely important in them- 
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selves, and that any amount of time 
and energy can be devoted to them and 
yet we may not do enough. Our ques- 
tion to politicians is, therefore, whether 
they would wish that these works be 
neglected and all men and money-power 
diverted to purely political activities, or 
they would like the works of reconstruc- 
tion carried on vigorously and unimped- 
edly even under the present conditions. 
The question of questions before the 
country is this : We have a certain 
number of sincere unselfish souls who 
are eager to devote themselves to the 
cause of the country. We have certain 
resources. We have a certain amount 
of energy which we can devote to the 
service of the nation. Which field of 
work would these men and women 
choose and where shall all these energies 
and resources be applied ? All thought- 
ful persons would agree that it must be 
purely constructive work. For what- 
ever we do in that line, would be of 
permanent benefit whether the country 
be free or bound. If we can grow in 
physical, mental and spiritual health, 
if our sanitation is improved, economics 
rehabilitated, society reformed, spiri- 
tuality revived, we shall have achieved 
what all men and women, bound or 
free, seek to achieve. The main purpose 
of our national life will have been 
realised. We have seen that all the 
drudgery that the work of reconstruc- 
tion means, will have to be undergone 
at one time or another. It is infinitely 
better that it is Undertaken even now; 
that would save great trouble in the 
future. It is idle to deny that the 
change of the governmental powers 
would inevitably cause some dislocation 
in the collective life of the country. It 
is safe and prudent to remould the 
collective life to the new forms even 
before the governing agencies change. 
We shall thereby be spared many future 
difficulties. Besides, the very efforts at 
reconstruction will endow us with an 
amount of power, experience and self- 
confidence, which are the very means 
of achieving freedom. We must acquire 
power. We must conserve power. 


Constructive work is one of the potent 
means of doing it. 

It may be argued here that we need 
not make any such extreme choice. 
We may do both political and non- 
political work. This argument is signi- 
ficant. But would such a combination 
be really fruitful ? What is our ex- 
perience ? The political work itself 
exhausts so much of our energy that 
little is left for more solid work. Very 
few can do both. Constructive work 
requires a whole-hearted allegiance, the 
devotion of all time and energy to it. 
If one wishes to do constructive work, 
let him cut off all other activities and 
apply himself entirely to it. It may be 
said that since a co-ordination of all the 
different activities and powers of the 
nation is necessary to fight the political 
battle successfully, constructive work 
should not be divorced from politics, 
that though for efficiency’s sake some 
workers may be entirely detailed to con- 
structive work, still they must be under 
a supervising and controlling political 
organisation, and that they must never 
forget their allegiance and duty to it. 
This brings us to a very important point 
which wc must very carefully consider. 
On our decision of this point, much of 
our future progress depends. All 
nations with secular outlooks have 
necessarily to make the state the con- 
trolling and motive power of their 
collective life. Every corporate life 
must have a basis. That basis is chosen 
according to the predominant tendency 
of the national mind. It can be material, 
mental or spiritual. Those nations 
which are dominated by the greed of 
earthly powers and prosperity, must 
necessarily have politics as their motive 
and controlling force. The state governs 
every activity, and the nation becomes 
secular in outlook and action. When 
India also wants to do the same, it 
really, though maybe unconsciously, 
means to secularise the collective life. 
We are, therefore, absolutely against 
the state assuming supreme power in 
the nation, for that vrill eventually mean 
the deterioration of the deeper powers 
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of the national soul. We want politics 
to occupy a subordinate place. We, 
therefore, want that other activities 
should be free from political influence 
and be governed by the ultimate ideals 
of the nation. Here is then the crucial 
question : Which shall be the govern- 
ing principle of the Indian nation, 
politics or spirituality? Who shall lead, 
politicians or spiritual men? 

This question cannot possibly be 
answered without the help of philo- 
sophy. We put off its consideration for 
fear our politicians would find them- 
selves in too deep water. But at this 
stage, it is urgent. What is the purpose 
of life ? Wherein is our satisfaction and 
fulfilment? We may deny the affirma- 
tions of our glorious ancestors. But 
how can we deny the verdict of history ? 
What is the witness of the other nations ? 
The Western nations have enough of 
what we are aspiring after. They arc 
rich and powerful, free and cultured. 
And yet all these have not availed them 
anything. They are wild with discon- 
tent. They want a salve for their soul, 
they do not know where to find it. 
Their thinkers and reformers have tried 
various means. Even now they are 
struggling frantically. But none of 
these satisfies them. Obviously they 
must have something which is not of 
this world, if they are to find peace at 
all. lias not this any lesson for us? 
Suppose we have earned all we want, — 
we have a well-regulated state, pros- 
perous industry and trade, and all the 
blessings of the earth, A problem will 
still remain unsolved ; How to find 
peace and satisfaction. Should not 
India think of this from even now? If 
it is true that national freedom is 
primarily a condition of inner excellence, 
that must be begun to be acquired from 
even now. 

But we refuse to assess the claim of 
spirituality at such a low value. 
Spiritual ideals have an absolute value, 
^'or even if a nation can become great 
without spiritual excellence, individuals 
never can. Are we to scrap the age- 
long struggles and achievements of our 


forefathers so easily ? Even for political 
greatness we refuse to go so far. But 
it is not necessary to plead the cause 
of spiritual ideals. None can really deny 
them. The spirit is the essence of man. 
In its realisation lies his permanent 
satisfaction. This is the supreme fact 
of his being. Therefore, this must also 
be supreme in the scale of collective 
values. The question is not of accept- 
ing or denying it, but of incorporating 
it truly and wisely in the national life. 
Yet, as we have remarked on many 
other occasions, we need not and indeed 
eannot (many of us) reach the spirit by 
ignoring or neglecting the secular as- 
pects of life. All these must be recog- 
nised, but in such a spirit that the entire 
outlook would change and conduce pre- 
eminently to our spiritual growth. In 
fact, there must be an ever present 
sense of the Firdt, the collective being, 
of the society, nation, humanity, in our 
mind, all ennobled and transmuted by 
a transcendental spiritual consciousness. 

IV 

This is the greatest need of the hour : 
a new outlook all-encompassing, deny- 
ing nothing, cosmic, infinite. There is 
no other way out of the present mental 
confusion of the nation than through 
the creation of such an outlook. We 
have shown above how the scale of 
values has been made topsyturvy. We 
noted the communal and social quarrels. 
We have also examined the claims and 
scope of politics. In all these there 
is the same defect ; confusion of values. 
We have lost the sense of proportion in 
the national affairs. In our individual 
life also the relative values of functions 
are ignored. What else can we expect 
under these conditions than bewilder- 
ment? 

Long ago the solution of these acute 
problems was envisaged by a prophetic 
soul, Swami Vivekananda. He felt that 
all these necessities and difficulties would 
arise. He knew that the unnatural 
ultra-subjectivism of his people would 
give way before the impact of coming 
events, the commingling of the world’s 
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nations and their ideas and desires, and 
he propounded an ideal which is abso- 
lutely spiritual and therefore the 
highest possible and at the same time 
subsumes the various activities and 
aspirations of the people. It is subjec- 
tive and objective at the same time. In 
fact, all spiritual ideals must satisfy 
the demands of both our inner being 
and the outer world. For we are most 
of us bound up with the collective life 
and governed by it. We cannot be 
moved entirely by our subjective 
thoughts and impulses. We must also 
live and move in harmony with the 
outer life, of which we are integral 
parts. An ideal which satisfies only 
either of these claims is partial, it will 
not satisfy men for long and will be 
rejected by them sooner or later. True 
wisdom lies in co-ordinating both the 
claims in one spiritual ideal. Swami 
Vivekananda did it in his doctrine of 
the Practical Vedanta. The doctrine of 
Karma Yoga, it is true, has been in 
existence for ages in India, spiritualis- 
ing all work. But the Swami’s ideal is 
somewhat different from that. In 
Karma Yoga, the urge for unifying one- 
self with the interests of all is not mani- 
fest. It only teaches us to do the work 
that may have been allotted to us in 
the proper spirit. It does not create 
that cosmic feeling which makes the 
aspirations and sufferings of others one’s 
own. But the Swami’s ideal does. 
Karma Yoga by itself often leads to too 
much subjectivism. But the Swami’s 
ideal is a check ‘to that. It harmonises 
the subjective and objective aspects of 
our life into a beautiful synthesis. This 
is very important and significant. We 
have in course of our present essay 
detailed the various needs of our 
country. None of these can be ignored. 
We may not ask all to shut them- 
selves in exclusive contemplation. Our 
spiritual fervour must manifest itself in 
the manifold service of th^ nation and 
humanity. If the truth of the universe 
is Brahman, if all men are really 
Brahman, and if I am that Brahman, 
then I am indeed all, and the joys and 


sorrows of all should be mine. In all 
things and activities I must see only thq 
expression of the Brahman and surrender 
myself unreservedly to that supernal 
vision. This is the ideal which the 
Swami held before India and the world, 
for in this is the peace eternal of in- 
dividuals and nations and their fulfil- 
ment. To those who are grovelling in 
sense-objects and who live in constant 
excitement and has no time for quiet 
thought or introspection, this ideal and 
outlook may seem utopian. To them it 
may appear too complex. But those 
who have the least spiritual sense, as 
we hope many of our countrymen have, 
will find it the easiest and most natural. 
It would seem to them not only the 
simplest prescription, but also the most 
realistic. For it is certainly unrealistic 
to work and live without any cognition 
of the substance and the substratum of 
life and universe, -Brahman. 

This ideal and outlook is the great 
solvent of our difficulties. This will 
bring order into the present chaos. The 
very first effect of the conception of this 
outlook would be to cease to consider 
any persons or nations responsible for 
our sufferings. Swamiji said that 
Veddntins do not hold others respon- 
sible for their suffering, they trace them 
to causes inherent in themselves. This 
is undoubtedly the truer view of the 
case and not an arbitrary creed. It is 
because of our weakness that diseases 
can attack us. And it is because of 
our national weakness that we could 
be politically, economically or cultural- 
ly enslaved. This view will remove much 
of our mental irritation. This will neces- 
sarily minimise the value of political 
agitation in our eyes. If we only analyse, 
we shall find that behind much of 
political agitation, there is the conscious- 
ness that certain persons are responsible 
for our suffering. That does not mean 
that there would not be any need of 
political action or that certain persons 
really do not cause suffering. But both 
those who suffer and those who cause 
suffering are victims of circumstances 
and forces which have been possible 
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because of our weakness. That is the 
root cause and that we must remove. 
Our struggle would become impersonal. 
Thus only can our national struggle 
be truly non-violent. With the minimis- 
ing of politics, we shall regain the true 
sense of proportions in the affairs of 
the nation. We shall feel the relative 
values of aspirations and needs. But 
what is more important, we shall deny 
none. For by the very force of our 
ideal, by our very outlook, our interest 
would be all-comprehensive. But all 
activities, however, would be conceived 
from the spiritual view-point. This will 
endow us with infinite patience and per- 
severance. Our work will be intense, 
unselfish, profound and effective. And 
above all, all men and women will 
appear to us as the embodiments of 
Divinity itself. This vision which we 
shall try to keep vivid every moment 
in our soul, will not only advance us 
rapidly along the spiritual path, but 
would also benefit all with whom we 
shall come in contact. No other out- 
look can call forth so much devotion, 
energy, love and perseverance. No other 
ideal would make our activity and 
interest so comprehensive. And even 
a little of the realisation of this ideal 
would evoke such a tremendous power 
that nothing would ever be able to 
obstruct the national progress. Let us 
not forget that an indignant glance of 
righteousness is more potent than the 
physical blows of impure anger. There 
is a power in moral and spiritual justice, 


which no man can ever withstand. This 
is no fiction, but the sternest reality. 

Do we condemn politics? No. Far 
be it from us to doubt the sincerity and 
self-sacrifice of many of our noble men 
and women who are to-day active in 
the political field. Their struggle is 
keen. Their feeling for the country is 
unimpeachable. But we do hold that 
there are better fields of action, better 
not merely on spiritual grounds, but 
because there we can do greater good 
to the country. Therefore, our call to 
the nation is that those who are able to 
conceive the higher ideal as propound- 
ed by Swami Vivekanaiida, let them 
live and work in this higher spirit. They 
would thereby be doing greater and 
more permanent service to the nation. 
But those that are unable to live up 
to these high ideals, must necessarily 
work where they can. But let them 
never deny what they are unable to 
understand, and let them not arrogate 
to themselves privileges which are not 
really theirs but belong to better 
qualified persons. Let them never say 
that they represent all or the highest 
functions of the nation. We wish them 
god-speed, but at the same time we 
shall be unceasing in our appeal to the 
better conscience of our people and seek 
to win them over to the spiritual, and 
therefore the true, ideals of the Indian 
nation. And we shall certainly resist 
all encroachment of politics or other 
secular interests upon the domains of 
the spirit. The spiritual ideal must ever 
reign supreme. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


1st June, 1918. 

It was Sunday afternoon at the Belur 
Math. Many devotees were sitting 
before Swami Brahmananda. One of 
them asked : ^^Maharaj, how can one 
have yearning for the lird ?” 

Swami : “You must first purify 
your mind 1^ keeping company with 
^h® Sddhus md devotees and receiving 


instructions from your Gum. Next you 
must practise hard Sddhand. Only 
then would you feel an yearning for 
God. One requires a teacher even 
when one wants to learn stealing. And 
this sublime Brahma-Vidtjd — ^Knowledge 
of Brahman— does it not require a 
teacher to acquire it?*^ 

Thus the Swami spoke for a time and 
then said : “When you go to a Sddhu, 
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you must ask him questions. Ask me 
whatever you want to know.’’ 

Devotee : ‘‘How ean one have 
peace?” 

Sivarni : “By loving God, and by 
having true faith in Him. You cannot 
have it at the very beginning. At first 
there must be great peacelessncss ; your 
heart will be full of anguish at not 
having yet realised the Lord. But it 
is all right; the more thirsty you are, 
the better you will relish water. You 
must create peacelessncss, if there is 
none. When men no longer find any 
joy in the world, they feel restless and 
then they are attracted towards God.” 

Devotee : “llov/ can one have love 
for God?” 

Sivmni : “By trying to realise Him, 
by singing His name and praise, and 
by praying to Him. Thus have the 
saints realised Him.” 

Devotee : “Can I not realise God, 
while living in the world?” 

Sxvami : “Does anyone live outside 
the world?” 

Devotee : “I mean, while living in 
the family.” 

Swami : “Say that. Yes, you can. 
But with difficulty.” 

Devotee : “May one renounce the 
world when one feels Vairdpya, dis- 
passion, for it?” 

Swami : “Yes. He ought to. And 
that indeed is true Vairdffya, this dis- 
passioii for all worldly things. When 
once you have it, it never dies; on the 
other hand, it grows, like fire. After 
one has once come out of the world, 
one never wants to go back into it,” 

Devotee : “Can I not do without a 
Guru ?” 

Sxvami : “I think not. No, you 
can never do without him. Who is the 
^ Guru ? He who points out the path to 
* your Ista (Chosen Deity) by, say, 
giving you a fixed Name to repeat. You 
may have many Vpagurus^ subsidiary 
teachers. The real Guru will tell you 
which Sddhand to practise, and he will 
advise you to keep the company of 
devotees. Formerly, it was customary 
for the disciple to live in the house of 


his Guru, so that the Guru could watch 
over the disciple and the disciple could 
serve the Guru, and if the disciple went 
wrong, the Guru could bring him back 
to the right path. Therefore, you should 
never make one your Guru, unless he is 
a knower ol Brahman, or very highly 
advanced in S[)irituality.” 

Devotee : “But how am I to know 
that a person is such?” 

Sxvami : “You will know if you live 
with him for some time. The Guru 
also will then observe you. If you have 
much hankering for the world, which 
it would be difficult to check, he must 
not initiate you, but send you back. If 
you want to make anyone your Guru, 
live near him for sometime and watch 
his ways. The system of hereditary 
Gurus has this advantage that the Guru 
and the disciple both know each other’s 
family history well. 

“The means of concentrating the 
mind is Sndhnvd, Prdtidynma. breath- 
control, is also one of the means. 
But it is not safe for a house- 
holder ; — ^if one is not continent, 
one falls ill; and one must have 
nutritious food, a fine place and pure 
air. In order to have meditation and 
concentration, you must practise in 
solitude ; ,the more you will try, the 
more you will achieve. Wherever you 
find conditions favourable, say, if there 
is a fine scenery, sit down to meditate. 
Seek Him, and renounce Kdmini- 
Kdnchnna^ lust and gold. But first 
renounce internally. These are evanes- 
cent. Take off your mind from them. 

“God is both with form and formless 
and He is also above form and form- 
lessness. What does the Vedanta mean 
by saying that Brahman is true and the 
world false? Only that the world as 
we see it now is false. The world 
vanishes in Samddhi, you feel that you 
have been experiencing a great joy. The 
Rishis experienced that absolute joy. 
What exists in Samddhi cannot be ex- 
plained. Then there is no longer or 
‘thou’ but only Sofehtddnawda— Exist- 
ence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute* 
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‘^If you ask me : What is the proof 
of God ? I say that the Sddhus have 
stated that they have realised God and 
they have also pointed out the way 
to His realisation. The Master said : 
‘Merely saying “hemp,” “hemp” will 
not intoxicate you. You must procure 
hemp, prepare it and take it, and then 
wait a little. Only then would you 
fed the intoxication. Even so merely 
saying “God,” “God” will not make 
you realise Him. You must practise 
Sddhavd and then wait a little.’ ” 

Devotee ; “While making Japa (re- 
petition of the name of God), I some- 
times forget to do so. What is this?” 

H-emni : “Patanjali has said that 
this is an obstruction lo Yoga. To 
meditate is to thijik and become cons- 
cious of Him. When meditation will 
be intense, when God will actually reveal 
Llmsclf. you will have Hamndhl. If you 
realise Sainddhi, the joy of it will persist 
for a long time, some say, for all times. 

“Sri Cliaitanya sent one of his dis- 
ciples to Ivai Hamanancla. The disciple 
found him rolling in luxury. Hut as 
soon as the name of the Lord was 


uttered, love welled forth from his heart 
like a fountain. It is said that unless 
one is a Sddhu one cannot know a 
Sddhu, just as a brinjal-seller cannot 
know the value of a diamond. If any- 
one realises a high spiritual state 
through Sddhand, he himself can know 
it. Think during meditation that 
desires for worldly things arc worthless. 
This will leave a good impression on 
the mind. As you will drive away the 
desires from your mind, good thoughts 
and feelings will arise in it. If you 
see light or hear supernatural sound 
ituring meditation, know that you are 
going on rightly. But do not attach 
any importance to these lights and 
sounds, though they are good signs. 
While meditating in a solitary place, 
you may sometimes hear the sound Dm 
or the ringing of bells or natural sounds 
from afar. 

“if Sankara prayed to the Divine 
Mother saying ; ‘Thou art my refuge, 
O Mother!’ it was only as an example 
for the men of the world, — to teach them 
that God can be realised by every 
means.” 


MAHATMA GANDHCS E CONOMIC IDEAS 

By Smv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L. 


Introduction 

The elements of modern economic life 
are not rare in present-day India. India 
to-day has 91 Banks (with capital of Ils. 
1 lakh or more each), 80 Insurance Com- 
y)anies, 40,000 miles of railways, about 
7,000 factories and about 15 lakhs of 
factory labourers. But considering the 
vastness of the land and its enormous 
pO]uilation, the ijidustrializatioii that has 
already taken place, though suificient to 
make India the eighth industrial power 
in the world, is yet almost negligible. 

t.t the 685 thousand and odd 
villages of India are yet almost untouch- 
ed by the currents of modern life. 
Agriculture forms the occupation of 71 
P‘C. and cefttage industries of 10 p.c. of 


the people (organized industries of only 
1 p.o.). Both the occupations arc carried 
on even to-day with the most primitive 
implements and by a people who, how- 
ever intelligent, are undoubtedly 
lethargic, unambitious and ruled by 
customs which have lost their meaning 
and vitality ages ago. Economic India, 
therefore, may well be said to stand at 
the cross-roads. On the one hand, we 
may fashion the economic life of this 
country after that of the advanced 
countries of Europe and America. On 
the other hand, we may try to cling 
with tenacity to a slightly modernized 
edition of the primitive economic system 
which prevails almost throughout the 
country. Both these alternatives are 
equally open to us to-day. Along what 
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lines is the economic future of this great, 
but yet undeveloped and backward, 
country to be directed? 

As a matter of fact we find that to- 
day the economic evolution of this 
country has been advancing along two 
divergent paths. On the one hand, 
the industrialization of India has been 
advancing as a result of the efforts of 
both the people and the Government. 
On the other hand, an active and earnest 
endeavour is being made at present, to 
hold fast to the idealized mediseval 
villages of India after applying slight 
patches of modernism here and there. 

These two forces are actively operative 
before our eyes to-day. 

Which will our countrymen follow? 
With which will our countrymen throw 
in their weight ? Which of these 
deserves our deliberate, active and 
sincere support? 

These questions demand an urgent 
answer. 

The aim of the present series of 
articles is to provide the answer to these 
questions by studying the economic 
ideas and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

Mahatma Gandhi does not profess to 
be an economist. But he has certain 
clear-cut and definite economic conco])- 
tioiis. And he has been trying his 
utmost, with the whole weight of his 
magnetic personality, to reconstruct the 
economic life of the country after his 
own heart. 

And, of the many Indian economists 
in this country to-day who are trying to 
offer a prudent guidance to the economic 
activities of this land, one of the most 
prominent in our eyes is Professor Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. 

Our aim in this series of articles is 
to discover the path which Economic 
India should traverse if she is to develop 
herself and benefit the world. And it 
shall be our endeavour to discover that 
path by studying the economic concep- 
tions and programmes of the two great 
teachers whose names we have already 
mentioned. 

We shall first of all point out 


Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude towards 
Western civilization, industrialism, 
machinery, the Science of Economics 
and towards cities as opposed to 
villages. His interpretation of the 
principle of Swadeshi and his concep- 
tion of the economic ideal will then be 
presented. 

Western Civilisation to be 
Shunned 

The Eastern and Western civilizations 
are regarded as having exactly opposite 
characteristics. The Eastern civiliza- 
tion' is spiritual and has for its aim the 
discovery of spiritual laws ; the Western 
is material and has for its end the dis- 
covery of material laws. The former 
teaches the limitation of worldly ambi- 
tion and the cultivation of an unlimited 
spiritual ambition ; the latter teaches the 
cultivation of an unlimited material 
ambition. The Eastern civilization incul- 
cates belief in a future state; such a 
belief is only superficial in the West. 
The Western civilization encourages 
intense material activity; but this is 
condemned in the East. The ^life- 
corroding competition’ of the Western 
civilization is sought to be prevented 
in the Eastern. 

These two civilizations have grown 
up in different surroundings. It is for 
this reason that their characteristics 
differ. Each is good for its own 
followers.^ Hence, Indians should not 
attempt to adopt Western civilization. 
If they attempt to copy it, they will 
bring about their own ruin. India has 
not j)erished till now only because she 
has faithfully clung to her own civiliza- 
tion.® The Western civilization aims at 
material progress and hence is not suited 
for the spiritual progress which is the 
aim of the Eastern civilization. 

JivilizatioD, according to Gandhiji, means 
the performance of one’s duty, which is re- 
garded as convertible with the control over 
one’s mind and passion. (Indian Home Rule, 
p. 64). Therefore, according to him, it refers 
to the conquest of internal nature only. 

* Young India, 1927, p. 176. 

* Young India, 1927, t>« 
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Each has its own peculiar defects. 
The Westerners are manfully struggling 
to remove the evils of their civilization. 
Indians also should attempt to remove 
the defects of their own civilization, but 
should not imitate the civilization of the 
West (Young India, 1927, p. 176). 

There is no objection to learning some 
useful things from the West.^ But the 
introduction of Western civilization as 
such is to be vigorously resisted. Adap- 
tations may be made, but any radical 
change must be opposed (Speeches and 
Writings, p. 299). Changes may be 
tolerated, provided the ideal of material 
progress is not substituted for that of 
spiritual progress, and the habit of the 
restriction of wants is not replaced by 
that of their multiplication (Young 
India, 1927, pp. 85, 176, 896). 

Most of the masses in India arc still 
immune from the influence of Western 
civilization. But the classes have taken 
to imitating Western civilization (Indian 
Ilornc Rule, p, 66; Young India, 1927, 
p. 176). Their faith in their own civili- 
zation should be revived. 

This does not mean a revival of the 
ancient Aryan civilization as it was in 
the past. For, we do not know what 
ancient Aryan civilization exactly was, 
or when it flourished (Young India, 
1927, p. 258). 

Industrialism to be Resisted 

Industrialism, according to Mahatma 
Gandhi, seems to signify an economic 
system in which large-scale industries 
are carried on by capitalists for their 
personal profit. 

He styles himself an ‘uncompromis- 
ing opponent of industrialism.’ The 
reasons for this attitude are : (1) Indus- 
trialism thrives on the exploitation of 
conquered races. The economic imperia- 
lism of England is referred to as having 
already subjected many nations to 
slavery. The industrialism of Europe is 
cited as having led to the loss of liberty 
of many races. What other races will 

* Young India, 1927, p. 258. 


India exploit?® No other race is avail- 
able for exploitation by such a big 
country as India. Hence, industrialism 
in India can only lead to the exploita- 
tion of the Indian masses. (2) Indus- 
trialism leads to competition for markets 
abroad, which in its turn leads to war. 
(8) Industrialism leads to the destruc- 
tion of village life. It is too early 
yet to say positively that the des- 
truction of village life in the West 
will conduce to the benefit either 
of the West or of humanity (Young 
India, 1927, p. 150). (4) It brings 

about unemployment through the 
application of machinery and natural 
power to the work of production. 
(5) It leads to the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands and hence to the 
control of the majority by the minority. 

Because of these evils, industrialism is 
regarded as ‘all evil.’® The advent of 
industrialism must be resisted at any 
cost. Khadi itself is regarded as a 
weapon for resisting industrialism. 

While industrialism is regarded as ‘all 
evil’, Mahatma Gandhi is of opinion that 
industrialism can be controlled. For, 
industrialism is ‘like a force of Nature,’ 
and it is ‘given to man to control Nature 
and to conquer her forces’ (Young 
India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 688). 

Probably this idea has led him to 
give the opinion that as regards the 
cotton mills which have already been 
established in India, the solution is to 
be found not by destroying them, but 
by inducing their owners to regard their 
mills as a national trust and hence to 

’“Shall we take the case of England ? What 
has she been doing but exploiting India and 
Africa? And India will have to find out 
countries as big as herself for exploitation” 
(Young India, 1927, p. 27C). “God forbid 
that India should ever take to industrialism 
after the manner of the West. The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom 
(England) is to-day keeping the world in 
chains. If an entire nation of 300 millions 
took to similar economic exploitation, it 
w^ould strip the world bare like locusts” 
(Young India, 1928, p. 422). 

•“The fact is that this industrial civilisa- 
tion is a disease, because it is all evil” 
(Young India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 1187). 
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conduct them for the welfare of the 
people. If the capitalists in India do 
not take this step ‘they will either 
destroy themselves or destroy the 
masses.’' 

It has been said already that Mahatma 
Gandhi is of opinion that industrialism 
is an evil and that it is to be resisted 
at all costs. But he also advances the 
view that the conditions of India and 
Europe are so very different that to 
try to industrialize India is ‘to attempt 
the impossible.’ On the one hand, India 
will never be industrialized like Europe, 
on the other hand, Europe must go 
back to her simplicity and village life 
if Europe is to be saved from ruin 
(Young hidiay 1924-2G, S. Ganesan, 
p. 688-84). 

Qualified Approval for Machinery 

Mahatma Gandhi’s present attitude 
towards machinery is not the same as it 
was when he wrote the Indian Home 
Rule (4th edition, 1921). In that book 
he vehemently opposes all machinery 
and all the modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation without 
exception. A few specimens of his views 
on machinery as expressed in the pages 
of the Indian Home Ride (Chapter 
XIX) are being given here : “Machinery 
represents a great sin” (p. 105) ; “It is 
necessary to realize that machinery is 
bad” (p. 109) ; “If the machinery craze 
grows in our country, it will become an 
unhappy land” (p. 106) ; “I cannot 
recall a single' point in favour of 
machinery. Books can be written to 
demonstrate its evils” (p. 109). 

The reasons for this attitude towards 
machinery, so far as we can gather from 
the above-mentioned chapter, are : (1) 
The Manchester machineries are respon- 
sible for the destruction of Indian handi- 
crafts and hence for the impoverishment 
of India ; (2) Europeans themselves 
are heading towards ruin because of 
machineries ; (8) the condition of 

labourers plying machineries in factories 

’ Young India, 1028, p, 422. 


is miserable; (4) machineries are pro- 
ducts of Western civilization. 

His attitude towards machineries as 
evident in the pages of Young India 
(1924-28) is not one of uncompromising 
hostility. 

His principal grievances against 
machineries as mentioned in Young 
India (1924-28) are these : (1) They 

cause unemployment; (2) they bring 
about the concentration of wealth in 
a few hands; (8) they ‘make atrophied 
the limbs of men’; (4) they do not 
advance men’s spiritual progress ; on the 
contrary, they hinder it; (5) they give 
rise to ‘needless worry and fateful 
hurry. ’ 

For these reasons, ideally speaking, 
machinery is still undesirable. Mahatma 
Gandhi ‘would not shed a single tear if 
all machineries were to disappear from 
the earth.’® 

But he thinks that ‘machinery has 
come to stay,’ ‘it is bound to remain.’ 

Hence, he is not ‘for the eradication 
of all machinery but for its limitation’. 

He can allow such machinery only to 
remain, which (1) saves human labour 
(Singer’s Sewing Machines approved of, 
because they save unnecessary human 
labour), (2) is not run for the greed of 
the owners (what is meant here is made 
clear in ,the following passages : a 
humane spirit should be introduced 
among the men behind the machinery; 
men in charge of machineries to think 
not of themselves or even of the nation 
to which they belong but of the whole 
human race [Young India, 1924-26, S. 
Ganesan, p. 1100]), (8) is needed for the 
amenities of life, (4) satisfies our 
primary wants (bicycles and motor cars 
are not required, for they are not 
necessary), (5) is needed for life-saving 
purposes. 

At p. 1187 (Young India, 1924-26, S. 
Ganesan) he says that he is prepared to 
have steamships, telegraphs, etc., only 
if they can be retained ‘without the 
support of industrialism and all it 
connotes.’ At p. 1029 (ibid) he says : 

* Young India, 1024-26, S. Ganesan, p. HM. 
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‘•What I object to is the craze for 
machinery^ not machinery as such. 
The craze is for what they call labour- 
saving machinery. Men go on saving 
labour till thousands are without work 
and thrown on the open streets to die of 
starvation. I want to save time and 
labour not for a fraction of mankind but 
for all. I want the concentration of 
wealth not in the hands of a few, but 
in the hands of all. To-day machinery 
merely helps a few to ride on the backs 
of millions.” (Italics are of the writer)* 
Any intention of destroying machinery, 
even if he had the power toi do so, is 
denied at p. 1271 (Young India^ 1924- 
26, S. Ganesan). 

At present, therefore, Mahatma 
Gandhi shows a somewhat tolerant 
attitude towards machineries. 

What is his attitude then, towards 
factories, which must exist if machineries 
are to be manufactured ? 

The existence of factories may be tole- 
rated, provided (1) they are nationalised 
or state-controlled, (2) they are worked 
under ideal conditions, (3) they arc 
worked not for profit but for the benefit 
of humanity, (4) the labourers are assur- 
ed of a living wage, and (5) the task of 
the labourers is not a drudgery (Young 
India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 1030). 

Economics, unless Spiritualized, 
Not a Necessary Science’ 

Economics is regarded as a science 
which deals merely with the means for 
the acquisition of wealth. Mahatma 
Gandhi is against the acquisition of an 
unlimited amount of wealth (economic 
progress). Economic progress, accord- 
ing to him, is an obstacle to moral pro- 
gress. A human being should not re- 
quire anything more than ordinary food, 
clothing and shelter as regards his 
material needs. And it is not very diffi- 
cult to provide for these needs. ”For this 
very simple performance we need no as- 

" Gandhiji’s attitude towards Economics is 
briefly this ; either he will have no Economics 
At all,^ or if such a science is to be tolerated, 
^ts principles must not clash with those of 
’r'ffion, t.e., it should be spiritualized. 


sistance from economists or their laws” 
(Speeches and Writings, p. 255). It is 
implied here that no separate subject 
called Economics is at all required. Ac- 
cording to him the scriptures are 
’sounder treatises on the laws of Econo- 
mics than many of the modern text- 
books) (Speeches and Writings, p. 256). 

The relation between Religion and 
Economics has been discussed on many 
occasions. According to him, no reli- 
gion can ignore the elementary prin- 
ciples of Economics. Hence, food and 
clothing are to be provided for before 
religious instruction can be imparted. 
Similarly, Economics should not ignore 
the fundamental principles of religion. 
“Whereas religion to be worth anything 
must be capable of being reduced to 
terms of economics, economics to be 
worth anything must be capable of be- 
ing reduced to terms of religion or spiri- 
tuality” (Young India, 1927, p. 312).^® 

The relation of Economics to Religion 
is discussed a little elaborately at p. 866 
of the Young India for 1927, in connec- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi’s main purpose 
in that discussion is to stress the point 
that even religious institutions like the 
Cow Protection Societies must be run in 
such a manner as to yield an income 
sufficient to maintain the useless cows. 
To uphold this point he urges that even 
religious institutions cannot ignore the 
elementary principles of Economics. lie 
cites in support that Nature herself fol- 
lows this principle. Nature has im- 
planted in men the desire for food, and 
she has also provided enough food to 
satisfy that desire. The Shastras also 
have acted on that principle, e.g., they 
have enjoined the Brahmins to teach 
religion, and at the same time have al- 
lowed them the privilege of begging for 
alms. Then he goes on to say : “The 
religious principle requires that the debit 

** The spiritualized type of Economics sup- 
ported by Mahatma Gandhi will not allow 
the owning of slaves, cattle or machinery. — 
“Personally 1 think there is no room in eco- 
nomics which is convertible with religion, 
for the owning of slaves, whether they are 
human beings, cattle or machinery” (Young 
India, 1027, p. 812). 
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and credit sides of one’s balance-sheet 
should be perfectly square. That is also 
the truest economics and therejore true 
religion. Whenever there is any discre- 
pancy between these, it spells had 
economics, and makes for unrighteous- 
ness. . . . But the majority of man- 
kind do not understand this use of eco- 
nomics to subserve religion; they want 
it only for amassing *profits^ for them- 
selves. Humanitarian economics, on the 
other hand, for which I stand, rules 
out profits altogether. But it rules out 
‘deficit’ no less, for the simple reason 
that it is utterly impossible to safe- 
guard a religious institution by following 
a policy of dead loss.” (Italics are ours). 
It appears that Mahatma Gandhi is op- 
posed to the accumulation of profits and 
he is also opposed to what ordinarily 
goes under the name of Economics, be- 
cause it is a branch of learning utilised 
for amassing profits. 

Cities Condemned 

Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude towards 
cities may be compressed within three 
brief points : (1) that city-life is worse 
than village life, (2) that wealth is 
created in the villages and the cities 
fatten only by sucking their life-blood, 
and (3) that Indian civilization is pri- 
marily a rural, while Western civiliza- 
tion is primarily an urban one. Some 
passages are quoted here in support of 
these points : 

“They (our forefathers) reasoned that 
large cities were a snare and a useless 
encumbrance, and that people would not 
he happy in them, that there would be 
gangs of thieves and robbers, prostitu- 
tion and vice flourishing in them, and 
that poor men would be robbed by rich 
men” (Indian Home Rule, p. 65). 

“By instinct and habit we are used 
to village life, where need for corporate 
sanitation is not felt. But as the 
Western civilisation is materialistic and 
tends towards the development of the 
cities to the neglect of villages the people 
of the West have evolved a science of 
corporate sanitation and hygiene from 


which we have much to learn” (Young 
India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 450). 

“The half a dozen modern cities are 
an excrescence and serve at the present 
moment the evil purpose of drinking the 
life-blood of the villages. Khaddar is 
an attempt to revise and reverse the 
process and establish a better relation- 
ship between the cities and the villages. 
The cities with their insolent torts are a 
constant menace to the life and liberty 
of the villagers” (Young India, 1927, 

p. 86). 

“These railway lines running north to 
south and cast to west are arteries which 
drain away the wealth of the masses. . . 
We in the cities become partners in the 
bloodsucking process^* (Young India, 
1927, p. 350. 

Tjie Principle of Swadeshi 

By Swadeshi Mahatma Gandhi under- 
stands the duty of preserving the indi- 
genous institutions and using indigenous 
products. It has three principal as- 
pects— religious, political and economic. 
Taken in all these aspects together it 
means that wc should not give up our 
civilization, religion, language, dress, 
political and economic institutions and 
the products of our country. It does 
not mean that we should treasure our 
faults and defects. But it means that 
we should cling to our institutions and 
products, even though they be disagree- 
able and uncomfortable. The observance 
of the principle in all its aspects is 
stressed as a religious duty. 

In its economic aspect particularly, it 
is made to mean that we should use the 
things which are or can be made in our 
country in preference to those made in 
foreign countries. “The broad defini- 
tion of Swadeshi is the use of all home- 
made things to the exclusion of foreign 
things, in so far as such use is necessary 
for the protection of home industry, 
more especially those industries without 
which India will become pauperised” 
(Young India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, 
p. 797). 

Italics in all the passages quoted here 
are ours. 
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Does it then mean that he wants that 
all imports should totally cease ? As is 
evident from the definition given above, 
the reply should be in the negative. 
While he is not exactly in favour of a 
total cessation of imports, he certainly 
wants that they should be reduced as 
much as possible. He would be pre- 
pared to allow only those things to be 
imported which are absolutely essential, 
but which cannot be produced within 
the country. While delivering a speech at 
Madras in 1916 he said : “A Swadeshist 
will learn to do without hundreds of 
things which to-day he considers neces- 
sary. . . . And wc would be making 
for the goal even if we confined Swadeshi 
to a given set of articles allowing our- 
selves as a temporary measure to use 
such articles as might not be procurable 
in the country” (Speeches and Writings, 
p. 248). In the same speech he said a 
little earlier : ‘‘If not an article of com- 
merce had been bought from outside 
India, she would be to-day a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey” (p. 246). Im- 
ports, therefore, in his opinion constitute 
a drain on the country’s resources, and 
the more they are reduced the wealthier 
will India bc.‘* 

Of all the various items in our import 
list, cloth is the most important. Be- 
sides, by promoting hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, Swadeshi is immediately 
practicable with regard to cloth. Fur- 
ther, Khadi is the only item of Swadeshi 
in which the masses can universally 
participate. These reasons abundantly 
explain the stress laid on Khadi in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the 
Swadeshi programme. Khadi being the 

In 1916, Mahatma Gandhi was almost 
totally opposed to imports of all kinds. ^ At 
present his attitude has undergone a slight 
modification. He is not opposed to all 
imports as such, but is opposed to the 
importation of those commodities only 
which can be produced within the country. 
(Vide Young India, 1928, p. 882). 

What is Mahatmaji’s^ attitude towards ex- 
ports} This is evident from the following 
passage: ‘Tn my opinion no large industry 
IS good that depends on the custom of a 
foreign country” (Younit India, 1927. o. 192). 


best concrete embodiment of the Swa- 
deshi principle, Mahatma Gandhi is in 
favour of repeating the term Khadi in 
preference to that of Swadeshi. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Economic Ideal 

Even a casual study of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s speeches and writings on eco- 
nomic problems would reveal that the 
conception of a certain economic ideal 
being at the back of his mind, always 
influences his attitude towards the 
nature of the solution suggested for the 
cure of existing economic evils. If we 
were to form a conception of that ideal, 
what arc the factors that must be men- 
tioned as forming parts of it.^ 

The most important of these factors, 
culled from his speeches and writings, 
are briefly the following : 

(1) The primary wants (those for 
food, clothing and shelter) of every 
human being in the world must be satis- 
fied (Young India, 1928, p. 881); with- 
out the satisfaction of the primary wants 
no man can possibly make any spiritual 
progress 

(2) The satisfaction of needs other 
than those for food, clothing and shelter 
will hamper spiritual progress, and 
hence is not necessary ; 

(3) Every person should produce his 
own food and clothing (Young India, 
1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 1001); 

(4) Every home, every village and 
every country should, as far as possible, 
be self-supporting (economically in- 
dependent) ; 

(5) Food and clothing should cease 
to become articles of commerce;” 

See lecture on Economic Progress vs. 
Moral Progress in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Speeches and Writings, G. A. Natesan & Co. 

” “These (food and clothing) should be 
freely available to all as God’s air and water 
are, or ought to be; they should not be made 
a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of 
others. Their monopolization by any country, 
nation or group of persons would be unjust. 
The neglect of this simple principle is the 
cause of the destitution that we witness to- 
day, not only in this unhappy land, but 
other parts of the world too” (Young India, 
1928, p. 881). 
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(6) Large-scale industries, if they at 
all exist, should be nationalised; 

(7) Some machineries may be tolerat- 
ed, only if certain conditions are satis- 
fied; the rejection of all machineries 
should, however, be kept in view as the 
ultimate ideal; 

(8) Trade in wine, opium, etc., is to 
be prohibited; 

(9) The movement of population from 
one country to another is not desirable ; 

(10) It may not be possible to totally 
remove all inequalities in respect of 
wealth; the relations between the rich 
and the poor should be those of ‘per- 


fect friendship.’ The rich shall not try 
to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the poor;^'* 

(11) The habit of giving alms is to 
be discouraged. The principle of ‘No 
labour, no meal’ should be established. 
Beggary should cease to be a profession 
(Young India, 1924-2(i, S. Ganesan, 
pp. 1802-3); 

(12) Every man should undergo some 
physical labour (a) to realize the dignity 
of labour and (h) to remove the de- 
gradation of the manual labourers in 
social estimation. 


THE PILGRIM OF INDIA^ 

By Romain Rolland 


After the night of Christmas 1886, 
that mystic vigil of Antpore, where 
amid tears of love was founded in 
memory of the lost Master, the New 
Communion of Apostles, — many months 
and years went by before the work, 
which was to make the thought of Rama- 
krishna pass into living action, was 
begun. 

** I cannot picture to myself a time when 
no man shall be richer than another. But 
I do picture to myself a time when the rich 
will spurn to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the poor and the poor will cease to 
envy the rich. Even in a most perfect world, 
we shall fail to avoid inequalities, but we can 
and must avoid strife and bitterness. There 
are numerous examples extant of the rich 
and the poor living: in perfect friendliness. 
We have but to multiply such instances” 
{Young India ^ 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 1188). 

* All rights reserved. This article may 
not be reproduced or translated, in part 
or whole, either in India or abroad, with- 
out the special permission of the author. — 
Ed, 

T would remind the reader that his real 
name was Narcndranath Dutt. He did not 
take^ that of Vivekananda until the moment 
of his departure for America in 1898. 

I have asked the Ramakrishna Mission 
about this subject. Swami Ashokananda has 
been good enough to put at my disposal all 
the results of a profound research. Accord- 
ing to the decisive witness of one of the most 
important monastic disciples of Vivekananda, 


The bridge had to be built. And they 
had not made up their minds to do it. 
The only one who had the energy and 
the constructive genius for it, — ^Naren — ^ 
himself hesitated. He was like them all, 
and more than all, uncertain, torn be- 
tween dream and action. And before 

the Swami Suddhananda, the present Secre- 
tary of the Ramakrishna Mission, Rama- 
krishna always called him by his name of 
Narendra, or more shortly, Naren. Although 
he had made Sannyasins of certain of his 
disciples it was never under the usual forms 
and he never gave them monastic names. ‘He 
had indeed given to Naren the cognomen, 
Kamaldksha (Lotus-eyed); but Naren dropped 
it immediately. During his first journeys 
through India he presented himself under 
different names, so as to conceal his identity. 
Sometimes he was the Swami Vividishananda, 
sometimes Satchidananda. Again on the eve 
of his departure for America, when he went 
to see Colonel Olcott, then President of the 
Theosophical Society, to get letters of intro- 
duction from him in America, it was under 
the name of Satchidananda that Colonel 
Olcott knew him, and instead of recommend- 
ing him to his friends in America he warned 
them against him. It was his great friend, 
the Maharaja of Khetri, who suggested the 
name Vivekananda to him when he was* 
about to leave for America. The choice of 
the name had been jnspired by an allusion 
to the ''powet of discrimination” possessed 
by the Swami. Naren accepted it, perhaps 
provisionally. But it was never possible for 
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raising the arch which would span the 
two banks, he needed to know and 
explore the other hank , — ^the real India 
and the world of to-day. But nothing 
as yet was clear : the coming mission 
burnt dimly in the feverish heart of the 
young man of destiny, still only twenty- 
three. The task was so heavy, so vast, 
so complex ! How could it be accom- 
plished even in spirit? And when 
and where should it be begun ? He put 
away in anguish the moment to decide. 
But could he prevent its impassioned dis- 
cussion in the secret depths of his mind ? 
It followed him, each night since his 
adolescence, — not through his ideas. Hut 
through the ardent and conflicting ins- 
tincts of his nature, through the craving 
of desires ; — desire to have, to conquer, 
to dominate the earth, the desire to re- 
nounce all ear'hly things to have God. 

The struggle was renewed throughout 
his life. Everything was essential to 
this warrior, this conqueror : God and 
the world. To dominate everything. To 
renounce everything. The excess of 
forces striving with his Roman athletic 
body and hnperator brain strove 
for mastery. But his excess of powers, 
his torrential waters could find no bed 
large enough to contain them save that 
of the river of God — ^thc total surrender 
to the Unity. IIow would the fight of 
pride and imperious love, of his great 
desires, rival and sovereign brothers, be 
decided ? 

There was a third element, which 
Naren had not foreseen, which only the 
prophetic eye of Ramakrishna had seen 
from afar. At the moment when the 
others showed their anxiety or their mis- 
trust of this young man, in whom such 
tumultuous forces were striving, the 
Master had declared : 

“One day when Naren comes into con- 
tact with suffering, with misery, the 
pride of his character will melt into a 
mood of infinite ccmipassion. His strong 
faith in himself will be the instrument 
to re-establish confidence and faith lost 

bim to change it, if he had wanted to: for 
n several months the name acquired an- 
^ado-American celebrity. 


by discouraged souls. And his free con- 
duct, founded on a powerful mastery 
over himself, will shine brightly in the 
eyes of others, like a manifestation of 
the true liberty of the Ego.” 

This meeting with suffering and human 
misery — not just vague and general — 
(but definite misery, misery close at hand, 
the misery of his people, the misery of 
India — was to be the great shock, from 
the flint of which would fly the spark to 
set the whole soul on fire. And on 
this foundation-stone in this mission of 
Human Service, pride, ambition and 
love, faith, science and action, all his 
forces, all his desires were thrown, were 
joined together, mingled their flames 
into a single one : “A Religion which 
gives us faith in ourselves, respect for 
the nation, the power to nourish the 
starving, to conquer misery, to raise the 
masses. If you wish to find God, serve 
man 

But this consciousness of his mission 
only came to him and seized him after 
years of direct experience, wherein he 
had seen with his eyes, and touched 
with his hands the miserable and glo- 
rious body of humanity — his mother 
India in her tragic nakedness. 

The first months, the first year of 
Baranagore, were devoted to the mutual 
edification of the disciples. No one of 
them was disposed to preach to men. 
It was necessary for them to concentrate 
on the search for mystic realisation ; and 
the delights of the inner life made them 
turn away their eyes from the outside. 
Naren, who shared their longing for the 
Infinite, but who realised the danger for 
the passive soul from this elementary at- 
traction, which acts like gravity on a 
falling stone — Naren, with whom even 
dream was action, would not permit the 
torpid engulfing in meditation. He made 
of this period of conventual seclusion a 
hive of laborious intelligence, a High 
School of the spirit. The superiority of 
his genius and his knowledge had from 
the first given him a tacit but vigorous 

'The Life of Vivekananda, Vol. II. Chapter 
LXXIII. Conversations before 1808 . 
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direction over his companions, although 
many of them were older than he. The 
last words of the Master when he was 
taking leave of them, had they not been 
to Narcn : 

‘‘Take care of these boys 

Naren resolutely took in hand the 
conduct of this young seminary, and did 
not allow it to indulge in the idleness 
of God. lie kept them on the alert, 
he harried their minds mercilessly; he 
read them the great books of human 
thought, he explained to them the evo- 
lution of the universal mind, he forced 
them to dry and impassioned discussion 
on all the great philosophical and reli- 
gious problems, he led them indefatig- 
ably towards the wide horizons of bound- 
less Truth, which surpass the bounds 
of schools and races, which embrace and 
unify all particular truths. 

This synthesis of spirit achieved the 
promise of the message of love of 
Ramakrishna. The unseen Master pre- 
sided at their meetings. They were able 
to put their intellectual labours under 
the devotion of his universal heart. 

But the nature of the Indian religious 
is not (although Europe believes in 
Asiatic immobility) to remain, like the 
French bourgeois, confined within the 
same place. Even the contcmplators 
have in their blood the secular instinct 
of wandering over the face of the uni- 
verse, without a fixed abode, without 
attachments, everywhere independent 
and everywhere stranger. This ten- 
dency of becoming a wandering monk, 
which in Hindu religious life has a 
special name, that of Parivrdjaka, did 
not delay in making its spur felt among 
the brethren of Baranagore. From the 
moment of their union the whole group 
had never assembled in its entirety. 
Two of the chiefs, Yogananda and Latu, 
were not present at the consecration of 
Christmas, 1886. They had followed 
Ramakrishna’s widow to Brindaban. 
Others, like the young Sarada, had sud- 
denly disappeared, without saying where 
they were going. Naren, who was 
watchful to maintain the bands uniting 
the brotherhood, was himself tormented 


with the same desire to escape. How 
could this migratory need of the soul, 
this longing to lose itself in the Ocean 
of the air, like a carrier pigeon that 
stifles beneath the roof of the dovecote, 
be reconciled to the necessary fixity of 
a naissant order ? It was arranged that 
at least a portion of the group should 
always remain at Baranagore, while the 
other brethren followed the “Call of the 
Forest.” And one of them — one only 
— Sasi never quitted the hearth. He 
was the faithful guardian of the Math, 
the immobile axis, the coping stone of 
the dovecote, to which the vagabond 
wings returned.® 

Naren resisted the call to flight for 
two years. Apart from short visits he 
remained at Baranagore until 1888. 
Then he left suddenly, but not alone at 
first — with one companion ; and so in- 
tense though his desire to escape was, 
for two years and a half he always came 
back recalled by his brethren, or by 
some unforeseen event. Then he was 
seized by the sacred madness of evasion ; 
the desire suppressed for five years 
burst all bounds. And in 1891, alone, 
without a companion, without a name, 
staff and bowl in his hand like an un- 
known beggar, he was engulfed for years 
in the immensity of India. 

But a hidden logic directed this dis- 
tracted ' course. The immortal words: 
“Thou wouldst not have looked for Me, 
if thou hadst not found Me”‘ were never 

*I have said above that the free Rama- 
krishna, differing in this from other Gurus, 
had not proceeded in the case of his disciples, 
(this was later made a subject of reproach 
to Vivekananda) in the ceremony of initia- 
tion, with the usual forms. Naren and his 
companions supplemented it themselves by 
proceeding about 1888 or 1889 to the Virajd 
Homa, the traditional ceremony of Sannyasa 
at the monastery of Baranagore. Swarai 
Ashokananda has also written to me that 
another kind of Sannyasa is recognised in 
India, as superior to the formal Sannyasa 
consecrated by use. He who feels a strong 
detachment from life and an intense thirst 
for God, can take the Sannydsa alone, even 
without any formal initiation. This was 
doubtless the case with the fre$ monks of 
Baranagore. 

‘Pascal. 
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so true as for those souls possessed by 
the hidden God, who struggle with Him 
so as to drag from Him the secret of the 
mission with which they are charged. 

Naren had no doubt that there was a 
mission for him : his power, his genius 
spoke in him, and the fever of the age, 
the misery of the time, and the mute 
appeal that arose around him from op- 
pressed India, the tragic contrast 
between the august grandeur of her 
ancient land, of her unfulfilled destiny, 
and the degradation of the country, be- 
trayed by her children, the anguish of 
death and resurrection, of despair and 
love devoured his heart. But what 
was to be his mission? Who was to 
dictate it to him ? The holy Master was 
dead, without having defined it for him. 
And among the living, who then was 
capable of enlightening his path? God 
alone. Let Him speak. Why was He 
silent ? Why did He refuse to reply ? 

Naren went to find Him. 

The great Periplus of two years 
round India, then of three years round 
the world (had he intended to do pre- 
cisely this from the first?) was the ade- 
quate response of his instinct to the 
ciouble exigencies of his nature : inde- 
pendence and service. He wandered, 
free of all order, of all caste, of all 
home, alone with God perpetually. And 
there was no single hour of his life, that 
did not bring him into contact with the 
sorrows, the desires, the abuses, the 
misery and all the fever of living men, 
rich and poor, in town and field; he 
espoused their existence ; the great 
Book of Life revealed to him what all 
the books in the libraries could not have 
done (for Ihey are only collections) and 
that which even the ardent love of 
Ramakrishna had only been able to see 
dimly in dream : — ^the tragic face of the 
present day, — the God who struggles 
in humanity — the cry for help of the 
peoples of India and of the world — and 
the heroic duty of the new Oedipus, 
whose tjsk is to deliver Thebes from 

^e talons of the Sphinx, or perish with 
Ihebes. 


Wanderjahre, Lehrjahre,^ Unique edu- 
cation ! . . He was not only the humble 
little brother, who slept in stables or on 
the pallets of beggars. He was on the 
same footing with everybody. To-day 
an insulted beggar sheltered by pariahs. 
To-morrow the guest of princes, convers- 
ing on equal terras with prime ministers 
and Maharajas. The brother of the 
oppressed, leaning over their misery. 
Sounding the luxury of the great, 
awakening in their torpid hearts care 
for the public weal. Controlling as 
closely the science of the pandits as the 
problems of industrial and rural eco- 
nomy, which governed the life of the 
people. Teaching, learning. And step 
by step making himself the Conscience 
of India, its Unity and its Destiny. 
They were incarnate in him. And the 
world saw them in Vivekananda. 

His itinerary led him through Raj- 
putana, Alwar (February to March, 
1891, Jaipur, Ajmere, Khetri, Ahmeda- 
bad and Kathiawar (end of September), 
Junagad and Gujerat, Porbandar (a 
stay of eight to nine months), Dvaraka, 
Palitana, the city of temples close to 
the gulf of Kambay, the state of 
Baroda, Khandwa, Bombay, Poona, 
Belgaum, (October, 1892), Bangalore in 
the state of Mysore, Cochin, Malabar, 
the state of Travancore, Trivandrum, 
Madura. ... He travelled to the 
extreme point of the immense pyramid, 
Cape Comorin, where is the Benares of 
Southern India, Rameswaram, the Rome 
of the Ramayana, and beyond to 
Kanyakumari, the sanctuary of the 
Great Goddess (end of 1802). 

From the North to the South the 
ancient land of India was full of gods; 
and the unbroken chain of their innu- 
merable arras made only one God. He 
realised the unity of flesh and spirit in 
them. He realised it also in commu- 
nion with the living of all castes and 
outcasts. And he taught them to 
realise it. He took mutual under- 
standing from the one to the other, — to 

’“Years of travel.** “Years of apprentice- 
sbin.” (Goethe.) 
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strong spirits, to the intellectuals 
obssessed with the abstract, respect for 
images, idol-Gods, — ^to young men the 
duty to study the grand old books of 
the past : the Vedas, the Puranas, the 
ancient annals, and still more the 
people of to-day — to all, a religious love 
of mother India and passion to dedicate 
themselves to her redemption. 

He took no less than he gave. His 
vast mind never for a single day failed 
to enlarge its knowledge,® its experience, 
and it espoused all the rivers of thought 
which were scattered and buried in the 
Indian soil, and whose source seemed 
to him to be identical. As far from the 
blind devotion of the orthodox, who 
engulfed themselves in the muddy 
odour of stagnant waters, as from the 
blind rationalism of the reformers of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who with the best in- 
tentions, busied themselves with drying 
up the mystic fountains of hidden 
energy, he wished to preserve every- 
thing, to harmonise, by draining the 
whole entangled reservoir of the waters 
of a whole continent possessed by a 
deeply religious soul. 

He wished more ; (nobody is with im- 
punity the contemporary of the great 
engineers who cut a passage between the 
seas, and willy nilly, rejoin the hands 
of the continents !) — he carried every- 
where The Imitation of Jesus Christ, and 
with the Bha^avad Gita, he spread the 
thought of Christ.^ He urged young 
people to study the science of the West. 

But the enlargement of his thought 
was not exercised only in the realm of 
ideas. A revolution took place in his 
moral vision of other men and in his 

“At Khetri he made himself the pupil of the 
foremost Sanskrit grammarian of the time. 
At Ahmcdabad he completed his knowledge 
of Mohammedan and Jain culture. At Por- 
bandar he stayed three quarters of a year, 
in spite of his vow of a wandering monk, to 
perfect with pandit savants, his philosophi- 
cal and Sanskrit studies; he worked with a 
court Pandit, who translated the Vedas. 

But he did not spare the intolerance of 
the missionaries; and further he never for- 
gave them for it. The Christ whom he 
preached opened his arms to all. 


relations with them. If ever there was*- 
pride in a young man, intellectual in- 
tolerance, contempt of the aristocrat for 
all that fell from his high ideal of purity,, 
it was there in the young Narendra : 

^‘At the age of twenty (it is he himself 
speaking) I was a fanatic, devoid of 
sympathy, incapable of the least con- 
cession, I did not even wish to walk on 
the pavement beside the theatre in the 
streets of Calcutta.^’ 

During the first months of his pilgri- 
mage at the Maharaja of Khetri’s near 
Jaipur, (April 1891) a little dancer gave 
him unwittingly a lesson in humility. 
When she appeared the scornful monk 
rose to go out. The prince begged him 
to remain. The little dancer sang : 

‘‘O Lord, do not consider my bad 
qualities ! Thy name, O Lord, is 
Identity. Make of us both the same 
Brahman I One piece of iron is in 
the statue of the temple. Another is 
the knife in the hand of the butcher. 
When they touch the philosopher’s stone 
they both turn into gold. So Lord, do 
not consider my bad qualities ! Thy 
name. Lord, is Identity ! 

“One drop of water is from the sacred 
Jumna. Another is in the dirty ditch 
by the side of the road. When they 
fall into the Ganges both become holy. 
So, Lord, do not consider my bad 
qualities. Thy name. Lord, is Identity 

Naren was overwhelmed. The con- 
fident faith of the humble song penetrat- 
ed him for life. Many years afterwards 
he recalled it with emotion. 

One by one his prejudices fell — even 
those which he had thought to be most 
deeply rooted. In the Himalayas he 
lived among the Thibetan races, who 
practise polyandry. He was the guest 
of a family of six brothers, who shared 
the same wife; and in his neophytic 
zeal he began to show them their 
immorality. But it was they who were 
scandalised by his lessons. “What 
egoism !” they said. “To wish to keep 
a woman all to oneself I . . . — Truth 
at the bottom of the mountains. Error 
at the top .* . . . He saw the relativity 
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of virtue — at least of those virtues 
having the greatest traditional sanction. 
And a transcendental irony, as in the 
case of Pascal, taught him to enlarge 
bis moral conception in judging of good 
and evil in a race or an age, according 
to the standards of that race or that 
age. 

Again he kept company with the 
thieves of the most degraded caste, and 
recognised in the thieves of the high 
road “Sinners who were potential 
saints.”® Everywhere he shared the 
privations and the insults of the 
oppressed classes. In Central India he 
lived with a family of outcast sweepers. 
He discovered spiritual treasures among 
this low people, who cower at the feet 
of society ; and their misery choked him. 
He could not turn away from it. He 
sobbed ; 

“O my country ! O my country ! 

19 

when he learnt from the papers that a 
man had died of hunger at Calcutta. 
He asked himself as he smote his chest : 

“What have we done, we so-called 
men of God, the Sannyasins, what have 
we done for the masses.?” 

He recalled the rough words of Rama- 
krishna : 

“Religion is not for empty stomachs.” 
And becoming impatient with the 
intellectual speculations of an egoistic 
faith, he made it the first duty of 
religion “to care for the poor and raise 
them.” He imposed the duty on the 
rich, on officials, and on princes : 

“Cannot each one of you give one life 
for the love of others? The reading of 
the Vedanta, the exercise of meditation, 
leave them, reserve them for a future 
life ! Let this body of today be con- 
secrated to the service of others ! And 
then I shall know that you have not 
come to me in vain.”® 

“lie met a thief who had plundered 
Pavhari Baba, and then touched with rt- 
had become a monk. 

I j notation of these words belongs to a 

ater date. But the sentiment that insp^ed 


On a future day his pathetic voice 
was to sound this sublime cry : 

“May I be born and reborn again and 
suffer a thousand miseries provided I 
can adore and serve the only God which 
exists, the sum total of all souls, and 
above all, my God the miserable, my 
God the poor of all races ! ” 

At this date, 1892, it was the misery 
at hand, that of India, which filled 
his mind, obstructing every other. It 
pursued him, like a tiger after its prey, 
from the North to the South in his flight 
across India. It consumed his nights 
with insomnia. At Cape Comorin he 
was caught ; it had him in its jaws. This 
time he abandoned his body and soul 
to it. He vowed his life to the unhappy 
masses. 

But how could he help them? He 
had no money and time was pressing. 
Moreover no princely gifts of one 'or 
two Maharajas or offerings of several 
groups of well-wishers could nourish a 
thousandth part of the most urgent 
needs. 

Before India woke up from her 
ataraxy and organised herself for the 
common good, the ruin of India 
would be consummated. He turned his 
eyes to the ocean, to the other side of 
the seas. He must address himself to 
the whole world. The whole world had 
need of India. The health of India, the 
death of India was its own concern. 
Could her immense spiritual reserves 
be allowed to be destroyed as so many 
others, Egypt and Chaldaea, which a 
long time afterwards men struggled to 
exhume when nothing was left of them 
but debris, their soul being dead for 

ever? The appeal of India to 

Europe and to America began to lake 
shape in the mind of the solitary. It 
was at the end of 1891 between Junagad 
and Porbandar that he seems to have 
thought of it for the first time. At 
Porbandar, where he began to learn 
French, a pandit advised him to go to 
the West, where his thought would be 
better understood than in his own 
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‘‘Go and take it by storm and then 
come back !” 

At Khandwa at the beginning of the 
autumn of 1892 he heard mention of a 
Parliament of Religions to be held the 
next year at Chicago, and the first idea 
that arose in his mind was to take part 
in it. At the same time he forbade 
himself to attempt anything for the re- 
alisation of this project and he refused 
subscriptions to help it, until he had 
achieved his vow of the great pilgrimage 
round India. At Bangalore towards the 
end of October he declared clearly to the 
Maharaja his intention of going to ask 
the West “for the means to ameliorate 
the material situation of India,” and to 
take it in exchange the Gospel of the 
Vedanta. At the end of 1892 he had 
made up his mind. 

At that date he found himself at the 
extreme limit of India, at the extreme 
meridian where Hanuman the monkey- 
god made his fabulous jump. He, who 
was a man like us and who could not use 
the path of a demi-god, had traversed 
the immense land of India upon the 
soles of his feet. His body throughout 
two years had known all the way the 
contact of its great body; he had to 
suffer from hunger, from thirst, from 
murderous nature, and the insults of 
men ; he arrived enfeebled. And at 
Cape Comorin he had not the money 
to pay for the boat to take him to the 
end of his pilgrimage : he flung himself 
into the sea, and swam in the midst of 
sharks .... He arrived at last and 
then, turning back as from the top of 
a mountain he embraced the whole of 
India through which he had just travell- 
ed, and the world of thoughts which had 
besieged him during his long wander- 
ings. For two years he had lived as 
in a seething cauldron, consumed with 
fever; he bad carried “a soul on fire,” 
he was a “tempest.*”® Like criminals 
who formerly suffered the torture of 
water, he felt himself submerged by the 
tbrrents of energy he had accumulated ; 

”It was Abhedananda, who, meeting him 
in October, 1898, in the state of Baroda des- 
cribed him thu s. 


the walls of his being were given way 
. . . .” And when he stopped on the 
terrace of the tower he had just climbed, 
at the very edge of the earth with the 
panorama of the world spread before 
his eyes, the blood pounded in his ears 
like the sea at his feet; he almost fell. 
It was the supreme assault of the gods 
striving within him. When the struggle 
was over, the first battle was won. He 
had seen the path which he was to 
follow. His mission was chosen. 

He recovered the continent of India 
by swimming. On the opposite coast he 
went towards the North. On foot by 
Ramnad and Pondicherry he came to 
xMadras. And there in the first weeks 
of 1893, he publicly proclaimed his 
desire to conduct a Mission in the 
West,^^ His name without any wish of 
his own was already spread abroad ; 
in this intelligent and vital city of 
Madras, where he stayed twice, he was 
besieged by visitors, and he found his 
first group of devoted disciples, who 
dedicated themselves to him and who 
never abandoned him. When he had 
left they continued to support him with 
their letters and their faith; and he, 
from far countries kept his direction 
over them. His burning love for India 
awakened passionate echoes in them. 
And their enthusiasm increased the 
power of his conviction tenfold. He 
spoke against the search for personal 
salvation. It was rather public salva- 
tion that ought to be * sought, the 
regeneration of the mother-country, 
the resurrection of the spiritual powers 
of India and their diffusion over the 
universe 

“The time is ripe. The faith of the 
llishis must become dynamic. It must 
come forth from itself.** 

Nawabs, bankers offered him money 
for the voyage overseas. He refused it. 

feel a mighty power! It is as if I 
were about to blaze forth. There are so 
many powers in me! It seems to me as if 
I could revolutionise the world.” 

"This was the title of a lecture he gave at 
Hyderabad in February, 1893: My Mission 
to ^the West. 
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He asked his disciples who were collect- 
ing subscriptions to appeal rather to the 
middle classes : for 

‘‘I am going for the people and the 
poor/^ 

As he had done at the beginning of 
his pilgrimage he asked the blessing of 
the Holy Mother for the distant journey. 
And she sent him Ramakrishna’s, who 
had delivered it to her in a dream for 
the beloved disciple. 

It does not seem that he had written 
to his spiritual brethren at Baraiiagore. 
Rut chance v/ished that almost on the 
eve of his departure at Mt. Abu station, 
near Bombay, lie met two of them, 
Brahmananda and Turiyananda ; and he 
told them with pathetic passion, whose 
percussions reached Baranagore, of the 
imperious call of suffering India which 
forced him to go : 


“T have travelled throughout India, 
and it has been torture for me to see 
the poverty and the terrible misery of 
the masses. I could not restrain my 
tears. It is at present my firm convic- 
tion that it is useless to preach religion 
to the miserable without helping their 
poverty and their sufferings. It is for 
this reason, to save the poor of India 
that I am going to America.” 

He went to Khetri, where his friend 
the Maharaja gave him his Dewan 
(Prime Minister) to escort him to 
Bombay, where he embarked. At the 
moment of departure he clothed him- 
self, at the same time as with the robe 
of red silk and ochre turban, with the 
name of Vivekananda, which he was 
about to impose on the world. 


KARMA YOGA: ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
PRESENT APPLICATION 

[With a Comparative View of Samicara an» Swami ViVEKLiNAia^DA}' 
By Swami Satprakasiiananda 


I 

Karma Yoga has been very aptly 
called the secret of work. For, Karma 
which binds us to the infinite rounds 
of births and rebirths, leads to Bliss 
supreme when done in the spirit of 
Yoga or perfect equanimity. It recon- 
ciles the conflicting calls of social and 
secluded life and leaves us free to pur- 
sue the practical course. It combines 
in a single process the inner and the 
outer growth and widens the scope of 
spiritual pursuit. It does not confine 
spirituality within the walls of a cell, 
cloister or temple but installs it even in 
the open market place. By spiritualis- 
ing the common deeds of life. Karma 
Yoga does away with the so-called dis- 
tinctions of secular and spiritual life. 
It makes the spiritual world accessible 
to men of all ranks and positions. 
Prom the monopolised treasure of a 
^ew, it makes religion a common 
property. 


By endowing Karma with a spiritual 
outlook Karma Yoga teaches us 
efficiency in work. It does not consider 
the kind of work but the spirit in which 
the work is done. The meanest work 
done in right earnest produces the 
greatest good. Having no ulterior 
motive, the Karma Yogi can devote his 
sole attention to tlic work itself. He is 
unconcerned with the pleasures and 
pains entailing on the w’ork. But this 
does not involve any indifference to 
work as wc are prone to think. A 
Karma Yogi docs his work neither 
mechanically nor in a mood of abstrac- 
tion but with full devotion and atten- 
tion. As he directs his whole mind to 
whatever work he takes up, he learns 
the secret of detachment. He is never 
engrossed with things that do not con- 
cern him at the time. The great diffi- 
culty in practical life is preoccupation. 
The powers of attachment and detach- 
ment which are the key to all excellence 
in life, are the sine qna non of Karma 
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Yoga. There is another obstructive 
clement in active life which too does 
not affect a Karma Yogi. Being free 
from personal considerations, the cons- 
ciousness of being at work creates no 
adverse feeling in him. He does not 
think much of the work done nor docs 
he look awry at the work to be done. 
Personal considerations are a great im- 
pediment to the progress of work and 
tire us sooner than work itself. 

Karma Yoga has often been defined 
as unselfish work. But though Karma 
Yoga implies unselfish work, all un- 
selfish work is not necessarily Karma 
Yoga. We live in the world with the 
avowed object to secure pleasure and 
avoid pain. There are people who seek 
happiness even at the expense of others. 
There are some who endeavour to make 
themselves happy, but refrain from 
doing harm to any one. Some, again, 
while looking after their own well-being, 
try to help their fellow beings at the 
same time. Then, there are a few 
others who do not care for their own 
joys and sorrows, but delight in doing 
good to people at large. There have 
been many scientists and philanthro- 
pists who have sacrificed even their 
lives for the betterment of the world. 
Are they entitled to be called Karma 
Yogis? 

One essential condition of Karma 
Yoga is that work should be done with- 
out any desire of fruit. It should leave 
out of consideration any hope of return 
here or hereafter. Whatever is done 
with a motive, leaves an impression 
(Samskdra) on the mind : good work 
good impression, bad work bad. These 
cause rebirths and fructify as happiness 
an4 misery in new incarnations. Both 
good and bad are bondages of the soul. 
They make the soul pass from birth to 
death and death to birth. They are 
inevitably associated with one another. 
One cannot exist without the other. No 
good work is possible without causing 
harm in some quarter or other. There 
is no pleasure but is followed by pain. 
So in order to be free we must go 
beyond both good and evil. 


Can we not give up work altogether 
and escape both? No, that is not pos- 
sible. We cannot live without work. 
Our very nature compels us to act. 
Our very existence requires it. We may 
strike work externally, but our mind 
will be dwelling on the objects of 
desire. Such a man is called mithyd- 
chdra, hypocrite. One cannot stop 
work by force. Reaction is bound to 
come. Therefore, we have to work, and 
work in such a way that it may not 
create any bondage, i.e., we should 
work without any desire of fruits. So 
any new Samskdras will not be created 
and the old Samskdras also will be 
gradually eradicated. 

To be a Karma Yogi a man should 
first realise the dual character of things. 
The relativity of good and evil is to 
be apprehended by him not as a theory 
but as a fact of deepest concern. He 
should feel its iron grip and strive to 
make his escape. This is the first 
awakening of spiritual consciousness. 
This demarcates the life spiritual from 
the worldly life. In fact, Karma Yoga 
is not simply a moral discipline, but a 
spiritual practice. To a Karma Yogi 
the world appears as a mass of contra- 
diction, made up of so many pairs of 
opposites, such ' as, birth and death, 
growth and decay, heat and cold, 
pleasure and' pain, love and hatred, 
good and bad. He to whom the mystery 
of duality is not revealed, who does 
not face it boldly, is not resolved to 
get over the dual throng, may work for 
the benefit of mankind even at personal 
risk, but he is not a Karma Yogi. The 
crucial point is : Does he find the 
world evanescent? Does he feel that 
the truth is beyond all phenomena? 
That is to say, has he a spiritual out- 
look? Unless he has this, he may be 
unselfish in a sense, but he is no Karma 
Yogi. All Yogas, Karma not excepted, 
implies a hankering for the realisation 
of the Eternal Truth. Devoid of this 
hankering, none can be a Yogi* And 
indeed, until we feel the transitoriness 
and the insubstantiality of the pheno- 
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menal existence, we cannot yearn for 
the Eternal. 

Thus there are two kinds of unselfish- 
ness, two spirits in which good can be 
done to the world. The one is of the 
kind we usually know, which is without 
any spiritual background or realisation 
of the falsity of life and the world. 
The other is the spontaneous outcome 
of such realisation. This is the un- 
selfishness of Karma Yoga, 

It should not be supposed that be- 
cause a Karma Yogi does not care for 
the result of aetion for himself, he 
works without any consideration of 
good and evil. Karma Yogi gives 
up all attachment to the fruits of work, 
as he knows that to be the binding 
element in work. This does not indicate 
that he has not to discriminate between 
good and bad deeds. He knows that 
certain acts arc good and promote our 
happiness and certain acts are bad and 
cause us misery. He finds evil in both^ 
But he is not blind to their relative 
worth. As he has to work, he must 
choose the good work. (Pnere is another 
reason why a Karma Yogi cannot work 
indiscriminately. It is selfishness which 
impels us to wrong deeds. No one will 
harm others unselfishly. A Karma 
Yogi, having no selfish motive, cannot 
do misdeeds. His very nature directs 
him to the right path.J We can practise 
Karma Yoga only at a certain stage of 
moral development. He alone, who has 
done sufficient good work in this and 
previous lives and have had plenty of 
enjoyments in consequence, can come 
to realise the futility of pleasure. Only 
those in whom good tendencies prevail, 
whose bad SavisMras are completely 
overpowered by the good ones, can be 
prepared to break the delusion of 
duality. So a Karma Yogi is naturally 
inclined to do good work. But though 
a Karma Yogi does what is good for 
others, his mind is not set upon the 
result of his deeds. As soon as the work 
IS chosen, his whole mind is centred 
upon its performance. To do good work 
18 indeed a blessing in itself. Success 
or failure he does not mind. 


Thus we see Karma Yoga does not 
mark the beginning of active life. 
Certain preparation is neeessary for it. 
Many of us read the Geetd, find Karma 
Yoga to be the secret of work, and at 
once try to adopt it. The attempt re- 
sults mostly in failure or pretension. 
This is why many of us have to under- 
go lifelong internal confiiet and can 
make neither temporal nor spiritual 
progress. As a matter of fact, we can- 
not be free from desire, unless we first 
work with desire. So long as we hanker 
after pleasures, we must work with a 
view to secure them. We cannot dis- 
card them before we taste them and 
realise their bitterness. This is why the 
seekers of material enjoyments have 
been instructed to perform Kdrnya 
Karma (work which brings forth 
dcsired-for objects) as enjoined by the 
Shdstras, Even the Geetd approves of 
them while appraising Kiskdma Karma : 
‘‘The Prajdpati having in the beginning 
created mankind together with Yajna, 
said : ‘By this shall ye multiply; this 
shall be the milch cow of your desires. 
Cherish the Devaa with this, and may 
those Dcvaii cherish you : thus cherish- 
ing one another, ye shall gain the high- 
est good. The Devas cherished by 
Yajna, will give you desired-for objects.’ 
So, he who enjoys objects given by the 
Jh 'vas without offering (in return) to 
them, is verily a thief.” (Chap. Ill, 
10-12.) Certainly work with motive is 
better than no work or pretence of 
non-attachment. 

Before the Karma Yogi can be free 
from the desire of fruits of actions, he 
has to renounce his claim as the doer of 
action. The one is inevitably connected^ 
with the other. The ego as doer thrns 
the ego as enjoyer.v-A^ Karma Yogi 
must have no idea of “actorness” in 
him. He should be entirely free from 
egoistic spirit. There should not be any 
feeling of vanity or dejection in him for 
doing a deed however great or humble. 
Impersonality is an essential characteris- 
tic of a Karma Yogi. Even the pleasure 
derived from the consciousness of per- 
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forming a good deed does not affect 
him any way. 

The well-known maxim, duty for 
duty’s sake, as it is commonly under- 
stood, docs not represent Karma Vogn. 
Here also the same difference as we 
noted between merely unselfish action 
and Karma Yoga, has to be recognised. 
Unless there is a spiritual background, 
the sense of duty is merely a form of 
bondage. But with it, it may become 
transformed into Karma Yoga. Often- 
times our lack of the transcendental 
outlook makes us glorify our ignorant 
life and the life of bondage as something 
absolute and obligatory. We continue 
with our degraded life and consider our- 
selves as performing duty for duty’s 
sake. " 

If 

Karma Yoga is the common basis of 
all tlic other Yogas or means of free- 
dom. It is the stepping-stone to the 
Yogas of knowledge, meditation and 
devotion, known respectively as Jmhia 
Yoga, IMja Yoga ar.d Bhakti Yoga. 
The various attitudes of Karma Yoga 
appropriate to different Yogas, have 
been indicated in the (reetd by Sree 
Krishna, the greatest teacher of Karma 
Yoga. A Karma Yogi of B huff in type 
offers his work to God. Whatever he 
does, he does for His satisfaction. 
He does not care for his own 
happiness or misery. lie resigns him- 
self to the will of^ God and feels him- 
self an instrument in His hands. He 
has no claim over the deeds or the 
fruits thereof. As he forsakes all 
rights over the actions, they do not 
react on him as merits and demerits. 
So it is said in the Geetd : ‘*He who 
does actions, offering to Brahman 
(hvara), abandoning attachments, is 
not tainted by sin as a lotus-leaf is not 
tainted by water.” (Chap. V. 10.) 
Therefore, Sree Krishna asks Arjuna to 
dedicate all work to God without any 
reservation : ** Whatever thou doest, 

whatever thou eatest, whatever thou 
offerest in sacrifice, whatever thou 
givest away, whatever austerity thou 


practisest, O son of Kunti, do thou as 
offering unto Me.” (Chap. IX. 27.) 
The selfsame principle of the dedication 
of work has been stated in the 
Bhdgavata Purdnam, the most luminous 
exposition of the Religion of Devotion. 
{Vide XI. 2.34). 

A Karma Yogi of a psychic disposi- 
tion, v/hosc ideal of Freedom is the 
isolation of the Self from Prakriti (inter- 
nal and external nature), maintains an- 
attitude of witness towards work. The 
Soul is intrinsically apart from Prakriti 
as its onlooker. Body, organs, mind 
and external objects are the transfor- 
malioiis of Prakriti. They are the 
effects of Gunns, the primal constituents 
of Prakriti. All activities belong to 
them, but arc falsely ascribed to the 
Soul. So he who knov/s himself aloof 
from Prakriti is not affected by the work 
done. The idea is thus expressed in the 
Geetd : ‘‘The Gunas of Prakriti per- 
form all actions. With the understand- 
ing deluded by egoism, a man thinks, 
‘I am the doer.’ But one with true 
insight into the domains of Guna and 
Karma, knowing that Guv as as senses 
merely rest on Gunas as objects, does 
not become attached.” (Chap. III. 27, 
28.) 

A Karma Yogi who seeks supreme 
Bliss through Jndva or the knowledge 
of the soul’s identity with Brahman, 
looks upon all activities as the product 
of Ajndna, nescience. The Soul is the 
one Infinite Reality. The entire cosmic 
order is a false appearance. The exter- 
nal and internal nature with their 
multifarious forms, properties and func- 
tions are superimposed on the Soul 
through Ignorance. It is changeless and 
static in Itself. It neither undertakes 
nor withdraws. Action and inaction 
are attributed to It through the idea of 
actorness. He who has no idea of actor- 
ness in him, though engaged in action 
is really inactive. Again, a man may 
remain inactive, but, if he has the idea 
of actorness in him, he is active, because 
he ascribes the withdrawal from action 
to himself. In the words of the Geetd : 
‘‘He who can see inaction in action, 
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who can also see action in inaction, he 
is wise, he is devout, he is the performer 
of all action.” (Chap. IV. 18). 

One common feature of the different 
forms of Karma Yoga mentioned above 
is equanimity. A man may be of such 
practical spirit that he may not have 
any marked tendency towards Jndnay 
Dhydna or Bhakth but if he works with 
mental equipoise, in spite of failure and 
success, in spite of sufferings and 
pleasures, he is a Karma Yogi» Equani- 
mity is the Yoga, says the Geetd. 
‘‘Being steadfast in Yoga, O Dhanan- 
jaya, perform actions, abandoning 
attachment, remaining unconcerned as 
regards success and failure. This even- 
ness of mind is known as Yoga.” 
(Chap. II. 48). This may be regarded 
as the attitude of a pure Karma Yogi. 
This can be adopted by one who has 
no theistic faith or philosophic view, 
but who finds att.achn^cnt to be a bond- 
ange and the root of all miseries, and 
tries to get rid of it. 

It should be noted here that the 
Slokas quoted above represent the ideal 
states of active life. These attitudes 
arc spontaneous only with the adepts. 
A Karma Yogi endeavours to cultivate 
them from the beginning. The very 
ideal is adopted by him as the means. 
He can attain it only when fully estab- 
lished in the Yoga he prepares himself 
for. Practice is nothing but the gradual 
realisation of the ideal through effort. 
Perfection is the ideal fully realised. 

The adherents of different Yogas hold 
that Karvia Yoga is preparatory to 
other Yogas through Chittashuddhi, 
purification of mind. When the mind 
is purified through Karma Yoga, then 
it is adapted to the practice of other 
Yogas. We have seen that in order to 
be a Karma Yogi a man should first 
realise the futility of all sense-enjoy- 
ments here and hereafter. He should 
be prepared to go beyond both good and 
evil, pleasure and pain. He finds that 
It is the desire of sense-objects within 
bim, that makes him run after them. 
So he tries to shake off desire. But 
desire would not leave him all at once. 


It is firmly and deeply rooted in him. 

It clings persistently to his mind. He 
has to struggle hard and long to get rid 
of it. He does not seek pleasure as 
before, yet he has to perform work. 
Work he must, but at the same time 
keep constant watch over himself so 
that no desire of any kind may force 
itself up in his mind and no egoistic 
sense may prevail in his consciousness. 
As he goes on this way, the force of 
desire grows less and less, and a time 
comes when it disappears altogether. 
His mind is no longer swayed by any 
prospect of enjoyment here or hereafter. 
This is what is meant by Chittashuddhi. 
This struggle against desire through 
work is generally regarded as Karma 
Yoga proper. It is in this sense that 
the Bhdgavatam uses the expression 
^Karmayogastu Kdmindm* (XI. 20. 6-8), 

* Karma Yoga is for those who have 
desire.^ It does not mean that Karrna 
Yoga is to be practised by those who 
seek more and more enjoyment but by 
those who want to get free from the 
desire that they have. The idea is all the 
more clear in the following utterance 
of Sree Krishna to Uddhava : “O 
Uddhava, a man discharging his own 
duties and performing sacrifices without 
any desire for results, goes neither to 
heaven nor to hell, unless he practises 
otherwise. Such a man, becoming sin- 
less and pure, attains to pure knowledge 
or perchance devotion to Me, — remain- 
ing in this very world.” (XI. 20. 
10 - 11 ). 

That Karma Yoga is conducive to 
Jndna and Bhakti is clearly stated in 
the above Sloka. It is to be noticed 
that the Bhdgavatam does not mention 
Raja Yoga here. The practical methods 
of Rdja Yoga are adapted to both Jndna 
Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. So it is often 
included in either of them. The real 
difference of these Yogas lies in their 
metaphysical back-grounds. Their prac- 
tical aspects have some common features 
in them and cannot be strictly differen- 
tiated. Jndna Yoga is based on the 
Nirguna (impersonal) aspect of Brah- 
man and Bhakti Yoga on the Sag una 
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(personal) aspect. To the Advaitists 
Brahman is essentially Nirguna; It 
appears as Saguna in association with 
Mdyd. According to them, Bhakti 
Yoga or the path of Vpdsand (worship 
of Saguna Brahman) is an indirect 
method of the realisation of Nirguna» 
Jndna Yoga is the only direct method. 
To the Vaishnavas Saguna is all in all. 
Jiva and Prakriti inhere in it. Though 
distinct, these have no existence in- 
dependent of Isvara (Saguna Brahman). 
This is not pure dualism. According to 
the Vaishnavas, Bhakti is the be-all and 
end-all of life. Raja Yoga is based on 
the Sdmkhya system which affirms 
Purusha (Soul) and Prakriti (Nature) 
as two self-existent realities. Unlike 
Sdmkhya, Raja Yoga admits a personal 
God in the form of a first teacher. 

When the aspirant attains purity of 
mind through Karma Yoga subsidiary 
to Bhakti Yoga, he feels a natural 
longing for God. Bhakti is no longer 
with him a process of thought but a 
spontaneous outflow of the inmost 
being. He has now passed out of the 
stage of ritualistic devotion (Vaulhi 
Bhakti) to that of loving devotion 
(Rdgdnugd Bhakti). He gets more and 
more absorbed in God and betakes him- 
self to contemplation, meditation and 
discoursing on God. So it is said in the 
Bhdgavatam : ‘‘One should perform 

work, until one has dispassion towards 
results of work or until one has 
developed a veneration for listening to 
tales about Me and the like.” (XI. 
20. 9.). 

Through Karma Yoga, an aspirant of 
Rdja Yoga acquires the two preliminary 
requirements of meditative life — 
Yama and Niyama. Yama means non- 
killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, con- 
tinence and non-receiving of gifts. 
Kiyama comprises cleanliness, content- 
ment, austerity, study and self-surrender 
to God. He perceives his aloofness 
from Prakriti and feels not disturbed 
by its operations. He is now in a fit 
position to give up external activities 
and practise concentration. Thus the 
/‘For the man of medita- 


tion wishing to attain purification of 
heart leading to concentration, work is 
said to be the way. For him, when he 
has attained such (concentration), inac- 
tion is said to be the way.” (VI. 8). 

When a seeker of Jndna attains purity 
of mind through Karma Yoga, he finds 
himself in possession of the four essen- 
tial pre-requisites of Jndna Yoga. 
These are : — (1) the six properties of 
Shama (control of internal organs), 
Dama (control of external organs), 
Titikshd (endurance), Uparati (renun- 
ciation), Shraddhd (faith) and Sarnd- 
dhdna (concentration) ; (2) discrimina- 
tion between the real and the non-real ; 

(3) dispassion tb enjoyment of fruits of 
action in this and other worlds; and 

(4) longing for Freedom. He becomes 
convinced of the infinite purity and 
blissfulness of Self. His eagerness for 
Self-realisation is true and intense. 
Now he has a fitness for renouncing 
work and cultivating Jndna Yoga, which 
consists of Shravana (hearing about the 
identity of self with Brahman), Manana 
(reflecting on the identity) and Nidid- 
hydsana (meditating on the same). 
That Karma paves the way to Jndna 
has been nicely expressed by Sureswara- 
charya in his Naiskarma-siddhi : 
‘‘Actions originate an inclination for 
Self-realisation through mental purifica- 
tion and, their purpose served, they 
diappear like clouds after the rains.” 
(Sec. 49). 

Ill 

Hence, we see, in spiritual culture 
Karma Yoga invariably precedes the 
life of contemplation. One is entitled 
to retire from active life only when he 
has developed a natural inwardness. 
As the mind is indrawn, external acti- 
vities cease of themselves. This does 
not indicate, however, that after Chitta- 
shuddhi the aspirant cannot perform 
work. Of course, when engaged in 
actual practice of the Yoga he has 
qualified himself for, he has to abstain 
from work. Or, if he be so intensely 
meditative that his ^iritual exercises 
absorb his whole mind and energy, tUo 
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he cannot possibly direct any attention 
either to work for social good or for 
his own living. At this stage the aspi- 
rant has a natural tendency to medita- 
tion and reflection and should devote 
as much attention to their cultivation 
as possible. So when an aspirant 
resorts to higher Yogas after Chitta- 
shuddhi, he has not necessarily to do 
work for self-culture. But this does 
not imply that he should by no means 
take up work or that his mental dis- 
position does not permit him to do any 
work. Had it been so, the Geetd would 
not have commended a sage’s actions in 
such terms as, ^^so should the wise act 
desirous of the guidance of the world,” 
(III. 25), “though engaged in action, 
he does not do anything,” (IV. 20), 
“though acting he is not tainted,” 
(V. 7), “those who worship Me resign- 
ing all actions in Me, regarding Me 
supreme, meditating on Me with exclu- 
sive devotion,” (XII. 6), etc., which 
show that Karma is not inconsistent 
with the Yogas of Judna, Dhydna or 
BhaktL 

Why does then Samkara cate- 
gorically deny the co-existcnce of 
Jndna and Karma} It has been re- 
peatedly asserted by him that the two 
cannot be practised simultaneously. At 
the outset of his commentary on the 
Geetd (II. 11) he states : “It is not, 
therefore, possible for anybody to show 
that the Geetd-shdstra teaches a con- 
junction of knowledge with any work 
whatever enjoined in the Shruti or in 
the Smritu** There is no gainsaying 
the fact that Kdmya Karma (work done 
with motive) is incompatible with 
Jndna and that no work whatsoever is 
possible in the state of Brahmajndna 
when all distinctions of instrument, 
object and agent, the threefold basis 
of action, melt away. But that is not 
Samkara’s only point of contention. 
According to him, the very Yogas of 
Jndna and Karma are mutually exclu- 
sive. It is stated by him in his com- 
mentary on the third verse of the third 
chapter of the Geetd that “the two 
paths of knowledge and action were 


respectively intended for two distinct 
classes of aspirants.” 

The thing is that Samkara uses the 
term Karma in a very restricted sense. 
What is done with the idea of actorness 
is, according to him. Karma. All work 
done after Sattva-shuddhi (purity of 
mind) he includes in Jndna^ as the doer 
has then no idea of actorness in him. 
That a person, steadfast in the path of 
Jndna can continue the performance of 
work, Samkara does not deny. Only 
he calls him a Jndna Yogi or Jndna- 
nistha instead of Karma Yogi or Karma- 
nistha. So in his sense no conjunction 
of Jndna and Karma is possible. In 
his introductory remarks on the very 
first Sloka (II. 11) with which he 
begins his commentary on the Geetd, 
he states : “Now a person who having 
been first engaged in works owing to 
ignorance and worldly attachment and 
other evil tendencies, and having since 
attained purity of mind by sacrificial 
rites, gifts, austerity, etc., arrives at the 
knowledge of the grand truth that ‘all 
is one, the Brahman, the Absolute, the 
non-agent,’ may continue performing 
works in the same manner as before 
with a view to set an example to the 
masses, though neither works nor their 
results attract him any longer. This 
semblance of active life on his part can- 
not constitute that course of action with 
which knowledge is sought to be con- 
joined as a means of attaining Moksha.*^ 
Again in his commentary on Sloka 20, 
Chapter IV, he observes : “Finding 
that for some reason he cannot abandon 
action, a wise man may continue doing 
action as before, with a view to set an 
example to the world at large, devoid 
of attachment to action and its result, 
and therefore having no selfish end in 
view, such a man really does nothing.” 

Thus, according to Samkara, Karma 
Yoga is simply conducive to Jndna 
Yoga. It is a remote aid to the attain- 
ment of Moksha, with which it has no 
direct connection. It leads to perfec- 
tion, as he says : ^Sattva-shuddhi- 
Yoga-Jndna-prdpti-dvdrena) “through 
purity of mind, Yoga and attainment 
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of knowledge.’’ (Vide Com. on XII. 

10) . By ‘‘attainment of knowledge” 
he means the realisation of oneness with 
Brahman. This he holds to be the 
proximate cause, Liberation, as 
bondage is due to the ignorance of 
identity with Brahman. Says he in his 
Viveka-chuddmani (SI. 58) : “Neither 
by Yoga, nor by Sdmkhya, nor by 
Karma, nor by Vidyd, but by the reali- 
sation of one’s identity with Brahman 
is Liberation possible, and by no other 
means.” The same view is expressed 
in his commentary on the Geetd (II. 

11) : “Therefore, the conclusion of the 
Geetd is that Moksha is attained by 
Tattva-jndna (consciousness of identity 
with Brahman) alone and not by that 
conjoined with works.” By ^Yoga,^ 
used in the expression, ^Sattva-shuddhi- 
Yoga-Jndna-prdpti-dvdrena,^ he implies 
Jndna Yoga. The threefold path of 
Shravana, Manana and Nididhydsana is 
regarded as Jndna Yoga proper. The 
Yoga of Sdmkhya, characterised by the 
discrimination of Atman from the 
tiunas as their witness and the Yoga of 
devotion, consisting in the meditation 
on the Supreme Lord (Paramesvara), 
are. considered by him only as based 
on Advaita conception, and are included 
in Jndna Yoga, as leading to Jndna, the 
consciousness of identity with Brahman. 
Hence, in his view, Jndna Yoga is the 
sole means of the attainment of Moksha. 
There is no alternative course. Thus, 
he refutes Sarnuchchaya (conjunction) 
of Jndna and Karma as well as their 
Vikalpa (alternation). 

But Swami, Vivekananda, the 
greatest advocate of the Vedanta 
in the modern age, holds a view 
of Karma Yoga, which is, in 
certain respects, different from that 
of^Samkara. In one of his lectures on 
Karma Yoga, Non-attachment is Com- 
plete Self-abnegation, he says : “Each 
one of our Yogas is fitted to make man 
perfect even without the help of others, 
because they have all the same goal in 
^iew. The Yogas of work, of wisdom 
and of devotion are all capable of serv- 
ing as direct and independent means for 


the attainment of Moksha.^* But the 
contradiction, though so marked, is 
really only apparent in so far as the 
philosophical basis is concerned. Swami 
Vivekananda uses the term Karma not 
in the same restricted sense as Samkara. 
He makes quite a free and wide applica- 
tion of it. VBy Karma he means not 
only the disinterested work done before 
Chitta-shuddhi, but also that performed 
after the attainment of Jndna-nisthd. 
If an aspirant has such a prevailing 
tendency to work as to continue it even 
in the stage of Jndna-nisthd, Swami ji 
chooses to call him a Karma Yogi 
instead of Jndna Yogi. So his Karma 
Yoga reaches as near the goal as Jndna 
Yoga.^ The one leads to Moksha in the 
same way as the other through ‘the 
knowledge of the identity of thq self 
with Brahman.* That the knowledge of 
one’s identity with Brahman is the 
immediate cause of Moksha by the 
destruction of primal ignorance, has also 
been maintained by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. In his Conversations and 
Dialogues recorded from the Diary of 
a Disciple, we find the following re- 
mark : “The various methods of spiri- 
tual practice that have been laid down 
in the scriptures are all for the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of Atman. Of 
course, these practices vary according 
to the qualifications of different aspi- 
rants. But they also are a kind of 
work, and so long as there is work, the 
Atman is not discovered. The obstacles 
to the manifestation of the Atman arc 
overcome by practices as laid down in 
the scriptures, but work has no power 
of directly manifesting the Atman ; it 
is only effective in removing some veils 
that cover knowledge. Then the Atman 
manifests by its own effulgence.” That 
Bhakti Yoga, attended even with 
Karma, is effective of Freedom, through 
right knowledge (Sarny ak-darsana) has 
also been acknowledged by Samkara. 
He explains Sloka 26, Chap. XIV of the 
Geetd as follows : “A Sannydsin or 
even a man of works (Karmin) who 
serves Me — ^the lavara, Ndrdyana,— 
dwelling in the heart of all beings, with 
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a never-failing Bhakti Yogay crosses 
beyond the three Gunas mentioned 
above and is fit to become Brahmany 
ue,y for Moksha,*^ Annotating on this 
passage, Anandagiri remarks : **Bhakti 
Yoga is that Supreme Love {Parama- 
prema) which leads to communion 
with the Supreme. To serve God in 
Bhakti Yoga means to constantly con- 
template Him by completely withdraw- 
ing the mind from all external objects, 
from the non-self. By virtue of the 
Divine grace he is endued with right 
knowledge. Thus enlightened, he be- 
comes Brahman while still alive.’* 

Thus the contradiction between San- 
kara and Swami Vivekananda can be 
said to be mostly verbal. There is no 
real disagreement as regards the philo- 
sophy of Karma Yoga in the basic 
conceptions, though different results 
follow as regards practice from their 
different view-points. And from the 
Swami’s view-point of Karma Yoga, 
certain Slokas of the Geetdy as 
the following, admit of more natural 
interpretation than given by some classi- 
cal commentators : “Children, not the 
wise, speak of knowledge and perfor- 
mance of action as distinct. He who 
is rightly devoted to even one obtains 
the fruits of both.” (V. 4). “By 
meditation some behold the Self in the 
Self by the Self, others by Sdmkhija 
Yogtty and others by Karma Yogo.” 
(XIII. 24). 

Hence, Karma, in the sense of Swami 
Vivekananda, is not only a direct means 
of Liberation, but is also capable of 
being performed in conjunction with 
Jndna. As a matter of fact, the defini- 
tion of the Yogas is more or less con- 
ventional. Their distinction is more 
formal than essential. In substance, 
they are not quite exclusive of one 
another. So the following assertion 
of Swami Vivekananda as to the mixed 
character of the Yogas, though a state- 
ment of fact, does not any way refute 
Samkara’s doctrine that Karma can 
never be reconciled with Jndna. In his 
lecture on the Ideal of Karma Yoga he 
says : “But you must at the same 


time remember that these divisions are 
not very marked and quite exclusive of 
each other. Each blends into the other. 
But according to the type which pre- 
vails, we name the divisions. It is not 
that you cannot find a man who 
has no other faculty than that of work, 
nor that you cannot find a man who 
are more than devoted worshippers only, 
nor that there are not men who have 
more than mere knowledge.” The 
difference of view-points with regard to 
Jndna and Karma naturally find 
different expressions in Samkara and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

IV 

Their different interpretations of 
Karma Yoga are perhaps due to the 
difference of environments in which 
they lived and worked. Samkara had 
to fight against the Mimdnsakas, whose 
vindication of Karma as a means of 
Moksha was not in keeping with the 
hightest Vedic truth. So he makes 
Jndna more prominent than Karma. 
He directs the whole attention to the 
inner spirit of renunciation rather than 
the actual performance of work. To 
him work counts little. But Swami 
Vivekananda had to face a different 
situation. He had to deal with the 
present active, busy, complex life of 
intellectual triumph and material 
achievements — a life which cannot be 
readily turned into primitive simplicity 
or Sdttvica inaction. The age, there- 
fore, demanded of him some spiritualis- 
ing principle of Karma, which would 
serve as a pivot for its maddening 
course of activity. Then, there were 
others who were immersed in Tdmasica 
passivity under the pretence of Sdttvica 
quiescence. They had to be roused to 
action with a fresh and sublime vision 
of the life of Karma, Consequently 
Swami Vivekananda had to present 
Karma Yoga with a broad elevated out- 
look. In fact, he laid greater stress on 
renunciation in work than renunciation 
of work. With *iit?nano Mokshdrtham^ 
(*for the emancipation of self’) he 
added ^Jagaddhitdya^ l*f oT the 
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the world’). ‘‘For the good of the 
many and for the happiness of the many 
is your life,” he was never tired of 
reminding us. It should not, however, 
be supposed that the Swami did not 
find any necessity of Kanna-sannydsa 
for this age. The bliss and glory of 
the reposeful life of a recluse had a 
peculiar charm for him. It had to him 
a value all its own. Even in his Karma 
Yoga, he states : ^^The highest kind of 
men silently collect true and noble ideas, 
and others, the Buddhas and Christs, go 
from place to place preaching them and 
workirjg for them.’ (Lecture on Frec- 

dpmfi 

owami Vivekananda has further 
widened the scope of Karma Yoga by 
allowing it a position independent of 
theistic faith and metaphysical doc- 
trines. In his lecture on the Ideal of 
Karma Yoga, he says : “The Karma 
Yogi need not believe in any doctrine 
whatever. He may not believe even in 
God, may not ask what his soul is, nor 
think of any metaphysical speculation. 
He has got his own special aim of realis- 
ing selflessness, and he has to work it 
out himself. Every moment of his life 
must be realisation, because he has to 
solve by work, without the help of 
doctrine or theory, the very same pro- 
blem to which the Jndni applies his 
reason and inspiration and the Bhakta 
his love.” Here the Swami has perhaps 
in his view the Buddhist conception of 
Karma as a means of Nirvdna. Buddha 
was actuated by practical consideration 
rather than by speculative spirit. He 
viewed life as it is and took his start 
from where we are. The primary 
object of all human efforts is to over- 
come misery. The root of all sufferings 
is evidently desire. This, he points out, 
originates with the egoistic self. So in 
order to go beyond all sufferings, one 
has to abnegate the self completely. 
This can be well done through Karma, 
By Nirudnn Buddha means the extinc- 
tion of the psychological self. He did 
not actually deny the metaphysical self. 
Let the personal existence, the embodi- 
jnftnt nf all evils, bejegtroyed and what 


remains, if any, will assert itself; — this 
perhaps was the implication of his 
silence regarding the ultimate truth, 
whieh is beyond mind and speech, as 
declared by the Veddnta, Veddntic 
Karma Yoga has also adopted the same 
negative method of self-denial. It also 
aims at Liberation by eradicating per- 
sonality, the offspring of ignorance. 
Perfect non-attachment is but the cul- 
mination of self-jibnegation. This point 
of contact between Buddhism and 
Veddntism has provided the Swami with 
sufficient ground for I-olding the above 
view of Karma Yoga^ Unlike Bud- 
dhism, Veddntisvi has added to this 
negative process a positive conception of 
Atman or the inmost being as the 
ultimate ground of all knovviedge and 
exp^ience. 3 

\Jm one respect Swami Vivekananda 
has made a distinct contribution to the 
conception of KaDiia Yoga, We have 
seen that work done as an offering to 
God results in the highest good. It is 
said in the Ocetd : “From whom is 
the evolution of all beings, by whom all 
this is pervaded, worshipping Him with 
his own duty, a man attains perfection.” 
(XVIII. 40). The Swamiji brings out 
the full significance of this teaching of 
the Geetd and presents it in a new 
light. To, do one’s duty with the con- 
sciousness that it gives God satisfaction 
is, no doubt, an indirect form of wor- 
ship. The Swami turns this into a 
direct method of service. He shows 
that we can worship God face to face 
through our dealings with others. He 
calls upon us to look on all beings as 
veritable manifestations of God and 
serve and worship Him in them. 
“From the highest Brahman to the 

yonder worm, 

And to the very minutest atom, 
Everywhere the same God the All-Love ; 

Friend, offer mind, soul, body at 

their feet. 

These are His manifold forms before 

thee, 

Rejecting them, where seekest thou 
^ ^ for Godr 
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Who loves all beings, without 

distinction, 

He indeed is worshipping best his . 

God.”/ 

This is his clarion call to the modern 
age. The fact that the sages find God 
in all beings and love them as such, 
has been again and again declared by 
the Shantraft. This supreme vision of 
spiritual life the Swamiji exhorts us to 
embody in our daily practices. The 
very end is recommended to the aspi- 
rant as the means. The Swami’s genius 
lies in the widest possible application he 
makes of the sublime truth in the com- 
moi) life of man. 

UOne may doubt the Swami’s originali- 
ty in this, in view of the fact that 
similar principles of conduct have been 
])reviously inculcated in the Shdstras. 
In the Taittiriya IJpanishnd (I. 11. 2) 
we find the following instructions : 
‘‘Let thy mother be to thee a god ; let 
thy father be a god to thee ; a god let 
thy teacher be unto thee, and (so also) 
let thy guest bo untf) thee a god.” But 
a little attention to the trend of the 
lessons will bring home to one that these 
have the nature of moral prece[)ts rather 
than spiritual discipline. Those advices 
are given by the preceptor to the 
pupil on the threshold of house- 
holder’s life at the close of his education- 
al career. They require us to serve our 
parents and other persons deserving 
respect with as much veneration as is 
due to a god. But the Swami asks us 
to serve the Supreme God through one 


and all. In one case the idea of father, 
mother, etc., is predominant; in the 
other, the consciousness of God reigns 
supreme. The two attitudes are, how- 
ever, so related that one may ultimately 
lead to the othe^ Swamiji’s message 
is the logical coiihlusion of the teachings 
of the U panifthads and the Geetd. j 
With the progress of thought and 
the triumph of science a new conscious- 
ness of man’s inherent greatness has 
dawned upon humanity. The Divinity 
of man has been a fact of more general 
recognition than ever. Mankind has 
been drawn close together in inseparable 
ties of fellow-feeling and co-operation. 
None can live isolated or grow at the 
expense of others. A synthetic vision of 
the widest expanse has opened before 
man in all directions. World-culture, 
world-religion and world-peace have be- 
come the crying needs of the day. The 
disastrous effects that are produced by 
the perversion of the outgoing forces of 
men, have also been sadly watched. The 
necessity of a spiritual outlook of life 
has been keenly felt in all quarters as 
the panacea for all evils. The time- 
spirit has consequently given birth to a 
universal regulative principle which can 
be adopted by the majority of mankind, 
irrespective of colour, creed, caste or 
position, which is calculated to foster 
utmost love, good-will and respect 
between man and man and \ which 
harmonises tremendous practicality with 
profundity of feeling and sublimity of 
vision. 


THE EDUCATIONAL METHOD 

By Sister Nivedita 


We all talk glibly about education, 
but how many of us have asked our- 
selves the question, what is education? 
What are its ideals? Where are the 
truest educators to be found ? And yet in 
these directions, certain clear and more 
<'r less incontestable opinions have been 
arrived at by thinkers and workers 
which might be made material of com- 
**^on knowledge. 


We do not apply the word education 
to what we learn, for instance, from the 
tailor or the cook, when we desire for 
one reason or another to acquire their 
professional knowledge. To learn to 
practise some special art is not to be 
‘educated’, yet the learning of these very 
arts may be essential to a real educa- 
tion. What, then, do we mean by this 
word? Evidently we use it to denote a 
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training of the mind as such, in which, 
if we will examine our conception, we 
shall find that we look to produce, not 
so much a familiarity with certain de- 
finite facts, as a trained power of atten- 
tion and concentration, an ability to 
think connectedly and inquire persis- 
tently about a given subject, and a 
capacity for willing rightly and effi- 
ciently. 

It is clear that if we would will effi- 
ciently, a certain physical training may 
be necessary. It is clear that if we desire 
the power of sustained thought, there 
may be certain branches of knowledge 
with which we are obliged to become 
familiar, but these are questions of 
method merely : the educational pur- 
pose is directed towards the training of 
the mind as such, alone. If this be so, 
the nature of the mind becomes more 
important to us than any special sub- 
ject that has to be taught. The task 
undertaken being in effect a species of 
mental gymnastics, the question of the 
muscle to be developed is prior to that 
of the particular movements by which 
the development is to be achieved. It 
is along psychological lines, then, that 
a science of education is a possibility, 
and it is here that the comparison of 
methods becomes valuable. A special 
mode of teaching French or German, so 
that the learner may make the greatest 
possible progress in the shortest possible 
time, may or may not be final. About 
the principles of educational psychology, 
once they are ascertained, there can be 
no doubt. They are as fixed as those 
of any other science. 

When we begin to seek out educa- 
tional models, we are startled to dis- 
cover them of truest outside the school- 
room. It is rarely that we meet a 
teacher who does his work with the same 
thoroughness as a mother. The ideal 
method is often enough the inborn gift 
of an ignorant woman. And this, if we 
will think about it, is not nearly so 
paradoxical as it may seem, for surely 
the need is not so much to teach the 
child as to stimulate the child to teach 
himself, and throughout babyhood there 


is a growing effort to render the taught 
independent of the teacher. This was 
the truth that was so deeply under- 
stood by Froebel, when he went up and 
down the German valleys, observing 
and analysing the children’s play, that 
he might make of the school-room a 
“child-garden” or Kindergarten, It is 
not of course true that every mother is 
a born teacher, but it might possibly be 
hazarded on the other hand, that every 
good teacher, whether a man or a 
woman, is something of a mother. 

And first if we compare the modern 
school-room in India with the Indian 
nursery, we shall be struck by at least 
one great difference. The nursery knows 
nothing, either of lecture or text-books. 
Few men ever acquire the same ease and 
precision in mathematics as they do in 
walking, yet walking is taught almost 
without any word at all. 

Is there a specific difference in this 
respect between the two activities, or 
do they both depend at bottom on deve- 
lopment of Faculty ? Undoubtedly there 
is specific difference, mathematics being 
a function of language itself, but at the 
same time the human intellect would 
acquire a deepened mastery of the sub- 
ject, if it could only be dominated in 
its pursuit by kindred concepts to those 
which guide us in acquiring the art of 
walking. The nurse sets the child to 
walk. She watches and guides his 
efforts. She protects from irretrievable 
injury. And all this she does by raising 
the spontaneous desire of the child him- 
self for activity. Such is the true 
teaching. 

For it cannot be said too often that 
telling is not teaching. Words do not 
convey knowledge. Education and in- 
formation are not the same thing. True 
knowledge is the result of experience. 
And he who would impart it must pro- 
vide for this. Or again, right training 
is the result of right will, and this can- 
not be evoked by mere words of 
command. 

The true .teacher, then, is only follow- 
ing the lead given him by the mind 
and nature of the child. But he is fol** 
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lowing that lead^ while himself cons- 
cious of a great intention. Intellectual 
power is not so much a special ability 
for this or that^ as an irresistible push- 
ing onwards, of the mind towards the 
co-ordination of larger areas of expe- 


rience in continually depending se- 
quences. It is, in other words, energy, 
rather than a habit or trick, of thought. 
But this energy will only be awakened 
successfully by one who is conscious of 
striving to evoke it. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

CHAPTER XV 
Knowledge of the Self 

I 

fm\%i Htil 

nTBiw: Ashtavakra said ; 

A man of pure intellect in whatever manner by 

instruction gfinu: fulfilled becomes, tp:: the other througli whole life 

fsnro: desirous to know ^rfir even uei there ftgsiffj is bewildered. 

1. A man of pure' intellect is fulfilled* even by instruction 
casually ' imparted. The other' is bewildered* there" even after 
enquiring' through whole life. 

[* Pure etc, — Self-knowledge instantaneously dawns upon one who has his intellect 
completely purified by undergoing the necessary disciplines and endowing himself with 
the four qualifications required of him (see note 3, verse 1, chap. I). "Pure* indicates 
that the intellect has been freed from the elements of rajas and tamns^ and is full of 
saitva, 

’ Fulfilled — by the realisation of the Self. 

* Casually etc. — whenever and in whatever manner instructions on the Self are im 
parted to him by the Guru. A little instruclion is enough for a qualified di.sciple. 

^ Other — who is not qualified and has not got rid of rajas and lamas. 

* Bewildered — because an unqualified aspirant misconceives the nature of the Atman. 
Only a purified intellect can conceive it. 

® There — in the realisation of the Self. 

^ Enquiring — ^seeking to know Brahman.] 

at# ^ I 

IKH 

Distaste for the sense-objects liberation is) relating 
to sense-objects pleasurable attachment bondage (wfa is) of such 
kind in verily firepl knowledge (wfii is) Jjnt as ( you ) wish cwi so gn do. 

2. Distaste for sense-objects is liberation ; love for sense- 
objects is bondage. Such verily is Knowledge. Now do as you 
please. 
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[Ashtavakra tersely describes the essential nature of liberation and bondage, and 
points out the sole duty of the aspirant.] 

'Kjj This knowledge of the truth eloquent, wise and 

active sh' man qjffsjsMd mute, inert and inactive makes w so by 

those who want to enjoy aim: is shunned. 

3. This knowledge of the Truth makes* an eloquent, wise 
and active person mute, inert and inactive. Hence it is that 
it is shunned® by those who want to enjoy the world. 

[* Makes etc , — The passage should not be understood literally. All our talks, 
knowledge and activities have some attainable objects in view. When one realises the 
Self who is the All and the Whole, nothing remains to be attained, and hence all talking, 
knowing and doing cease. One then appears as silent, inert and inactive. This is a 
sign of the highest realisation. Mere outward silence and inactivity are nothing. These 
must be the outcome of deep realisation. 

^ 8/iMnncd— because worldly or heavenly enjoyment is impossible in that high spiri- 
tual state. The mentality of a worldly person is diametrically oppo.sed to that of a 
Knower of Self.] 

sf ^ SI t ^ vfitRT ^ Sf STT VRR I 
^ ^ 5K li^ll 

(4 You body sr not ^ your body sj not you doer enjoyer 
^ or SI not (S you) Intelligence itself ^ ever witness free 

are 5^' happily roam. 

4. You are not the body, nor is the body yours, nor are you 
the doer or the enjoyer. You are Intelligence itself, the eternal 
witness and free.* Wander happily. 

[* Free — does not depend on or is conditioned by anything.] 

^ INI 

Attachment and abhorrence attributes of mind ( are ) 

?i?r: mind ever ^ your if not ( is you ) free from conflict 

iimm Intelligence itself changeless ^ are happily move. 

5. Attachment and abhorrence are attributes of mind. The 
mind is never yours. You are free from conflict, Intelligence 
itself and changeless. Move happily. 

[The aspirant should not either love or hate. To do so is to identify one’s self with 
the mind and thus lose the awareness of one’s true self. Here by love only narrow, 
selfish love is meant and not universal love which grows only out of a true knowledge of 
the Eternal Self.] 
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I 

%ni fqc ^rd ^ jw ii^ii 

In all beings Self all beings ^ also ^rp»rf>i in Self ftijra 

knowing Ifaa from egoism free from the sense of ‘mine’ wt' 

you ^ happy be. 

6. Realising’ the Self in all and all in the Self, free from 
egoism and free from the sense of ‘mine’, be you happy. 

Realising etc , — ^When one realises the Self, one actually feels that he is the essence 
and reality of all things and that all things exist in him. Our present consciousness of 
the limitation of our own self and of our separateness from all other beings and things, 
is due to our identification with the mind which with its categories of time, space and 
causation has created the variegated forms. Disidentify yourself with the mind, and these 
forms will vanish and only the One will remain, which is both yourself and the whole 
universe.] 
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In This Number 

In the present issue we arc able to 
include as many as three pieces of the 
unpublished writings and utterances of 
SwAMi VivEKANANDA ; Thc first item 
is Diftconrses on Jnana Yoga, which we 
hope to continue for several months 
more. The second, The Samgha, is 
translated from an unpublished Bengali 
writing, which we request our readers 
to peruse along with our Note on 
‘^Organisation’^ in Notes and Com- 
'inents. The third item, Child-Marriage : 
An Unpublished Letter, is, as the title 
itself signifies, an original unpublished 
letter of the Swami, written from New 
York on the 28rd December, 1895. In 
it the readers will find the attitude of 
Swami Vivekananda towards early 
marriage in India. His allusion to his 
own suffering due to early marriage, in 
course of thc letter, is probably a 
reference to the death of one of his 
sisters under painful circumstances. By 
the way, we may remember that the 
Sarda Marriage Act comes into force 

on the Ist April We introduce 

to our readers a new writer, Shiv 
Chandra Datta, m.a., b.l., who con- 
tributes Mahatma GandhVs Economic 
Ideas to the present number. Mr. 


Datta is a serious student of Economics, 
especially Indian Economics, is a 
research fellow of an Economic Institute 
at Calcutta, and has been a professor 
of Economics in a Calcutta College. 
Our readers know that Prabuddha 
Bharata has not found it possible to 
support the economic policy of 
Mahatma Gandhi in toto. But it is 
due to that great soul that we give our 
readers an idea of what that economic 
policy is. Mr. Datta’s article is a con- 
scientious presentation of Mahatmaji's 
economic views. The writer will con- 
tinue the subject in another article next 

month We publish this month 

an article. The Pilgrim of India, by 
Romain Holland on Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Wc hope to be able to publish 
further articles by this great savant 
on the life and teachings of the Swami 
in the next issues of Prabuddha 
Bharata. . . . Swami Satprakasha- 
NANDA who contributes Karma Yoga : 
Its Significance and Present Applica- 
tion, is a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. We have no doubt that our 
readers will appreciate the writer’s 
learned delineation of the subject and 
especially his comparison of the views 
of Shankara and Swami Vivekananda 
on Karma Yoga. The Swami has 
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sought to be thorough in his treatment 
of his subject in its various aspects. . • 
The Educational Method by Sister 
Nivedita is taken from the Ms. of an 
unpublished book on Education by her. 
This may be considered as an introduc- 
tion to a series of three articles on the 
practice of education, which wc hope 
to publish by and by. 

Swami Vivekananda 
on Ahimsa. Etc. 

The following is the fourth and last 
instalment of quotations from the 
speeches and writings of Swami Vive- 
kananda stating his views of the correct 
Indian outlook on life : 

*‘With us, the prominent idea is 
Mukti; with the Westerners, it is 
Dharma. What we desire is — Mukti; 
what they want is — Dharma. Here the 
word Dharma is used in the sense of 
the Mmdmsakas. What is Dharma} 
Dharma is that which makes man seek 
for happiness in this world or the next. 
Dharma is established on work ; Dharma 
is impelling man day and night to run 
after, and work for, happiness. 

^‘What is Mukti ? That which teaches 
that even the happiness of this life is 
slavery, and the same is the happiness 
of the life to come, because neither this 
world nor the next is beyond the laws 
of nature; only, the slavery of this 
world is to that of the next, as an iron 
chain is to a golden one. Again, happi- 
ness, wherever it may be, being within 
the laws of nature, is subject to death 
and will not last ad infinitum. There- 
fore, man must aspire to become Mukta. 
he must go beyond the bondage of the 
body ; slavery will not do. This 
Mofcsho-path is only in India and no- 
where else. Hence is true the oft- 
repeated saying that Mukta souls are 
only in India and in no other country. 
But it is equally true that in future they 
will be in other countries as well; — 
that is well and good, and a thing of 
great pleasure to us. There was a time 
in India, when Dharma was compatible 
with Mukti. There were worshippers of 


Dharma, such as Yudhisthira, Arjuna, 
Duryodhana, Bhishma and Kama, 
side by side with the aspirants of 
Mukti, such as Vyasa, Suka and 
Janaka. On the advent of Buddhism, 
Dharma was entirely neglected, and the 
path of Moksha alone became predomi- 
nant. Hence, we read in the Agni 
Purdna, in the language of similes, that 
the demon Gayasura — that is, Buddha, 
tried to destroy the world, by show- 
ing the path of Moksha to all ; and 
therefore, the Devas held a council, and 
by stratagem set him at rest for ever.* 
However, the central fact is that the 
fall of our country, of which wc hear so 
much spoken, is due to the utter want 
of this Dharma. If the whole nation 
practises and follows the path of 
Moksha, that is well and good; but is 
that possible? Without enjoyment, re- 
nunciation can never come; first enjoy 
and then you can renounce. Otherwise, 
if the whole nation, all of a sudden, 
takes up Sannydsa, it does not gain 
what it desires, but it loses what it 
hud into the bargain, — the bird in the 
hand is fled, nor is that in the bush 
caught. When, in the heyday of 
Buddhistic supremacy, thousands of 
Sanmjdsins lived in every monastery, 
then it was that the country was just 
on the verge of its ruin ! The Bauddhas, 
the Christians, the Mussalmans and the 
Jains prescribe, in their folly, the same 
law and the same rule for all. That 
is a great mistake; education, habits, 
customs, laws and rules should be differ- 
ent for different men and nations, in 
conformity with their differences of tem- 
perament. What will it avail, if it is 
tried to make them all uniform by com- 
pulsion ? The Bauddhas declared, 
‘Nothing is more desirable in life than 
Moksha; whoever you are, come one 
and all to take it.* I ask, ‘Is that ever 
possible?* You are a householder, you 
must not concern yourself much with 

* Swamiji afterwards changed this view 
with reference to Buddha — see the complete 
vcorks of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V, 
P. US. 
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things of that sort, you do your Sva- 
dharma — ^thus say the Hindu scriptures. 
Exactly so. He who cannot leap over 
one foot, is going to jump across the 
ocean to Lanka in one bound ! Is it 
reason ? You cannot feed your own 
family, or dole out food to two of your 
fellowmen, you cannot do even an ordi- 
nary piece of work for the common 
good, in harmony with others, and you 
are running after Mukti ! ! The Hindu 
scriptures say, ‘No doubt, Moksha is 
far superior to Dhamia; but Dharma 
should be finished first of all.’ The 
Bauddhas were confounded just there 
and brought about all sorts of mischief. 
Non-injury is right. ‘Resist not evil’ is 
a great thing, — these are indeed grand 
principles; but the Shdstras say, Thou 
art a householder, if anyone smite thee 
on thy cheek, and thou dost not return 
him an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, thou wilt verily be a sinner. 
Manu says, ‘When one has come to kill 
you, there is no sin in killing him, even 
though he is a Brdhmana.^ (Manu^ 
VIII. 350). This is very true and this 
is a thing which should not be for<?otten. 
Heroes only enjoy the world. Show 
your heroism, apply, according to cir- 
cumstances, the fourfold political 
maxims of conciliation, bribery, sowing 
dissensions and open war, to win over 
your adversary, and enjoy the world, — 
then you will be Dhdnnika, Otherwise, 
you live a disgraceful life if you pocket 
your insults, when you are kicked and 
trodden down by anyone who takes it 
into his head to do so; your life is a 
veritable hell here, and so is the life 
hereafter. This is what the Shdstras 
say. Do your Svadharma — this is the 
truth, the truth of truths. This is my 
advice to you, my beloved co-religion- 
ists. Of course, do not do any wrong, 
do not injure or tyrannise over anyone, 
hut try to do good to others as much 
as you can. But to passively submit 
to wrong done by others is a sin, — with 
the householder; he must try to pay 
them back in their own coin then and 
there. The householder must earn 
®^oney with great effort and enthusiasm^ 


and by that must support and bring 
comforts to his own family and to 
others, and perform good works as far 
as possible. If you cannot do that, how 
do you profess to be a man? You are 
not a householder even, — what to talk 
of Moksha for you !!.... 

“The good for him who desires 
Moksha is one, and the good for him 
who wants Dharma is another. This is 
the great truth which the Lord Sri 
Krishna, the revealer of the Gitd, has 
tried therein so much to explain, and 
upon this great truth is established the 
Varndshrama system and the doctrine 
of Svadharma etc., of the Hindu 
religion. ‘He who has no enemy, and is 
friendly and compassionate towards all, 
who is free from the feelings of “me 
and mine,” even-minded in pain and 
pleasure, and forbearing,’ and other 
words of like nature, are for him whose 
one goal in life is Moksha. And, — 
‘Yield not to unmanliness, O son of 
Pritha ! Ill doth it befit thee. Cast off 
this mean faint-heartedness and arise, 
O scorcher of thine enemies,’ as also, — 
‘Therefore do thou arise and acquire 
fame. After conquering thy enemies, 
enjoy unrivalled dominion; verily, by 
Myself have they been already slain ; be 
thou merely the instrument, O Savya- 
sdichin (Arjuna),’ and other similar 
words in the Gitd arc those by which 
the Lord is showing the way to Dharma. 
Of course, work is always mixed with 
good and evil, and to work one has to 
incur sin, more or less. But what of 
that? Let it be so. Is not something 
better than nothing? . . . Man steals 
and man tells lies, and again it is man 
that becomes a god. . . . 

“Coming under the influence of the 
Jains, Bauddhas and others, we have 
joined the lines of those Tdmasika 
people ; — during these last thousand 
years, the whole country is filling the 
air with the name of the Lord, and is 
sending its prayers to Him; and the 
Lord is never lending His ears to them. 
And why should He? When even man 
never hears the cries of the fool, do 
you think God will? Now the only 
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way out is to listen to the words of the 
Lord in the Gitd, — ‘Yield not to un- 
manliness, O P^rtha.* — ‘Therefore do 
thou arise and acquire fame.’ • . . 

“It is only the Vedic religion which 
considers ways and means and lays 
down rules for the fourfold attainment 
of man, comprising Dharma, Artha, 
Kdma and Moksha, Buddha ruined us, 
and so did Christ ruin Greece and 
Rome ! Then, in due course of time, 
fortunately, the Europeans became Pro- 
testants, shook off the teachings of 
Christ as represented by Papal autho- 
rity, and heaved a sigh of relief. In 
India, Kumarilla again brought into 
currency the Karma-Mdrga, the way of 
Karma only, and Sankara and Rama- 
nuja firmly re-established the Eternal 
Vedic religion, harmonising and balanc- 
ing in due proportions Dharma, Artha, 
Kdma and Moksha. Thus the nation 
was brought to the way of regaining its 
lost life; but India has three hundred 
million souls to awake, and hence the 
delay. To revive three hundred 
millions, can it be done in a day?” 
(The Complete Works of Swami 
VivekaJinnda, Vol. V., pp. 

Anti-Religious Propaganda 

Reports from Moscow say that under 
the Soviet Government, marked by the 
anti-religious spirit, many churches are 
being abolished. Apart from the ques- 
tion as to what has led to such a 
terrible reaction against religion in 
Russia, the more serious problem is 
that everywhere in the world there is a 
growing tendency to decry and belittle 
religion. True, in the history of the 
world many irreligious acts have been 
perpetrated in the name of religion. 
People professing religion have not 
always lived up to their faith. But 
then the remedy does not lie in destroy- 
ing religion, but in making a vigorous 
effort to translate the principles of 
religion into actual life. For to deny 
religion is to deny the experiences of 
those who have been the salt of the 
earth, — of men whp have showered 
blessings upon humanity. 


What is most striking is that persons 
who talk against religion are not always 
those who have thought deeply over its 
problems or made serious attempts to 
live a better life. Religion is the subject 
of attack more often than not from 
dilettantes who select it as the region 
of their casual holiday; and what is 
stranger still is that they should find a 
rapt audience to encourage them. Dr. 
W. L. Sullivan of America in a recent 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly gives a 
“vigorous application of logic-poultice 
to some of the inflammations which the 
critics of religion have offered as healthy 
and sincere arguments.” 

Referring to the critics of religion he 
says : “A good many of them deal 
with religion as though any kind of 
thought would suffice for it, however 
loose ; any kind of culture, however pro- 
vincial, any kind of dismissal, however 
summary and crude. In fact, some of 
them employ in the treatment of it 
methods so leaky, that if they studied 
any other subject in like manner they 
would lose their intellectual reputation. 
And this is too bad, . . . because an 
ill-educated nation is being led to 
believe such nonsense as that a trained 
modern intelligence cannot accept God 
any longer, and so pitches forward into 
the spiritual anarchy which the men 
who are' creating it are utterly power- 
less to cure.” Yet “Religion is the 
first beautiful companion that man 
encountered in his wilderness. . . It 
is never far away when man knows 
exaltation and rapture. It is always 
present when he transcends himself in 
unearthly consecrations. It opens the 
door of vision when his genius hungers 
and thirsts for the substance behind all 
symbols, and other hand that can open 
it there is none. In life it is with him, 
illuminating him in his noblest, scourg- 
ing him at his basest — ^the latter pre- 
sence even more wistfully loved than 
the former. Neither in death does it 
leave him; but when all other voices 
moan of irreparable defeat, it alone 
lifts the cry of defiance and stands on 
the ruins of mortality announcing 
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mysterious and splendid victory of the 
fallen.’* 

The learned Doctor thinks it futile to 
go into the causes which have given rise 
to the anti-religious tendencies^ what he 
deplores is the frivolous way in which 
the fight against religion is pursued. 
‘‘Whatever the cause is — whether it is 
due to spiritual exhaustion which has 
brought over famine in philosophical 
minds, whether it is the disparagement 
of intellect and the exalting of the infan- 
tile which are the current fashion in 
psychology; whether it is the lurch to 
immoralism which now is receiving a 
benediction from erudition; or whether 
it is the disposition to go where bedlam 
is loudest which is observable in obse- 
quious academies and pulpits alike — we 
cannot but notice the incoherence and 
(^ven the intolerance of the great warfare 
i)gainst the divine.” 

Tt is a sign of the bankruptcy of intel- 
ligence or atavistic emotionalism to 
believe in the words of a Jesus or a 
liuddha, but we are asked to take as 
gospel truth what a Darwin or a Huxley 
or a Freud says — howsoever quixotic 
their theories might be. God and 
religion are to be ousted from the socie- 
ty. What is the substitute ? *‘We are 
now having morality defined as conduct 
that best serves the human physiologi- 
cal organism. We hear from an 
eminent philosopher in England that 
infidelity in marriage is not a thing to 
take offense at, but to expect and con- 
done. Another scholar tells us that 
libidinousness, whoever commits it, 
need give us no concern if only it is 
attended with ^artistry.’ Still others 
admit frankly that in sex habits we are 
reverting to the level of savages and 
that it is right, we should.” Thus 
“High lords of thought are saying aloud 
what twenty years ago the brothel 
would not have said above a whisper.” 

The fact is, one may be a grown-up 
^an, and yet an infant in knowledge 
and thought. A man may be a great 
leader of thought ; yet he may talk most 
foolishly about religion and God. 
Scholarship is no guarantee of a sound 


moral life. We require deeper experien- 
ces of life before we can hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Those who 
lack them cannot appreciate the wisdom 
and sincerity of those who are seeking 
within themselves for the eternal 
reality. With growing experience there 
must come a time, when the play-things 
of the universe will lose interest for us 
and we shall be eager to find out the 
Reality behind — we shall yearn to 
know the First Cause. Such being the 
case, real religion, we think, is never 
unsafe, though its forms and ceremonies 
may and will be modified from time to 
time. The modern anti-religious spirit, 
in so far as it is sincere, only indicates 
that the world is tired of the outward 
forms of religion and is eager to find its 
essence. 

Organisation 

One of the greatest drawbacks of the 
modern India is that it lacks organisa- 
tion. Organisation everywhere is achiev- 
ing miraculous results. The West is 
wielding so much power and influence on 
the world because of its organisational 
faculties. And Asia is prostrate because 
of its lack of them. If the East is to 
rise again, it must organise itself pro- 
perly. There is no other way. 

Why is it that organisation is so 
much lacking in the Easl? Why is it 
that in spite of all earnestness, India 
cannot combine effectively ? One 
reason is no doubt our long politick 
subjection. Swami Vivekananda often 
used to say that jealousy is the bane 
of subject races. Political, or for the 
matter of that, any kind of subjection 
narrows down man’s activity and 
mental horizon. Our self contracts. 
We become self-immured, ultra-subjec- 
tive. Yet organisation is impossible if 
there is not a strong tendency of self- 
effacement. A keen struggle there must 
be, therefore, for counteracting our 
present ultra-subjectivity. There are 
also other reasons. An organisation to 
be lasting must^ have a permanent 
policy. If the policy of an organisation 
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changes every now and then, the 
members cannot be expected to hold on 
to it for long ; for no man is a mere 
machine. The one reason why the 
Indian National Congress is not as effec- 
tive as it should be, is that there is a 
constant change in its policy. Yester- 
day council-entry was a means of India’s 
salvation. To-day its boycott is the 
sovereign means and the council-activi- 
ties were a Himalayan blunder ! It is 
true that the policy of a political organi- 
sation has to change along with the 
change of circumstances. But there 
must yet be a continuity in the funda- 
mentals. What is wanted is a long 
yision which will envistige the future 
and lay down a policy in accordance 
with it. In every nation there must 
necessarily be many and various or- 
ganisations pertaining to the various 
aspects and activities of the national 
being. All these organisations should 
enunciate their policy with a proper 
sense of the deep truths of the national 
life and its possible future develop- 
ments. 

It is true that organisation often 
impecies the free growth of individuals. 
Perhaps in the life of the world perfec- 
tion in any thing cannot be expected. 
If organisation is harmful to individual 
growth, want of it brings on political 
and economic slavery and that is 
equally, if not more, dangerous. A 
happy mean should be struck between 
them. Swami Vivekananda urged on 
fiis countrymen to develop the powers 
of organisation; for in that he saw the 
salvation of his country. Any sort of 
organisation will not do. All the differ- 
ent forces of the national life must be 
properly taken into account and co- 
ordinated. As for example, no organisa- 
tion in India can last long unless it takes 
religion into account. This no doubt 
makes organisation more difficult in 
India than in other countries. For here 
the deep spiritual forces can in no way 
be ignored. The nation’s heart-strings 
are tied to them. 

Swami Vivekananda has not merely 
preached organisation, but has also 


carried it out in the Order, the Math 
and Mission, which he established. It 
is not merely a religious organisation, 
as the word religion is commonly under- 
stood. For it stands not only for the 
spiritual regeneration of India and the 
world, but also for India’s all-round 
growth, — spiritual, intellectual and 
material. He has co-ordinated all these 
different aims into a beautiful and 
natural harmony. And along with that, 
he has harmonised the urges of indivi- 
dual and collective life : the individual 
members need not sacrifice their life’s 
quests in the service of the collective 
being. We have elsewhere* quoted his 
views on organisation. The readers will 
see that in his eyes the organisation 
which he established was no transient, 
temporal thing. He believed that great 
good would be done by and through it 
to the peoples of the world. He 
believed, and he had ample reasons 
for so believing, that Sri Ramakrishna 
himself was behind it and would be for 
ever guiding it. It was no merely man- 
made body in his eyes. And every 
member has to render his service to it 
with a worshipful regard and circums- 
pection. The solemn curse that he 
uttered on those who would injure his 
Organisation in any way, still sends a 
shudder through one. It was no idle 
V Iterance, For the Swami was a man 
of God, one who was in eternal com- 
munion with Him; and the words and 
activities of such a man partake the 
nature of Divine actions and utterances. 
His warning is not that of a mere man 
of the world, however great. 

We believe that whoever would com- 
mune with the Lord and work under 
His inspiration, would be able to invest 
his activity with this Divine quality and 
no human power would ever be able 
to impair it with impunity. It will be 
endowed with an immortal power and 
would be as inevitable as the thunder- 
bolt. Let all workers, in whatever field 
working, establish relations with tlu^ 
Lord, and derive power and inspiration 

^ See p. 59. 
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from Him. And then their work and 
their ideas would become permanent and 
sure^ and they will never miss their aim 


even as the will of the Lord never 
misses fulfilment. 


REVIEW 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES IN 
INDIA, Part I. Second Edition, By Swami 
Abhedananda, The Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Society, J^O Beadon Street, Calcutta, 
pp. Price not mentioned, 

Swami Abhedananda returned to India in 
1908 after ten years of preaching Vedanta 
in the West. He stayed here for seven 
months before he left for America again and 
he was everywhere received with great 
warmth and enthusiasm as a mark of reve- 
rential tribute to what he had done in the 
cause of Indian religion and civilisation. 
The book comprises all the lectures and 
replies to the various addresses of welcome, 
his discourses and conversations, etc., on 
that occasion, with a complete account of his 
memorable tour through India, from 
Colombo to Bombay by way of Madras, 
Calcutta and the United Provinces. 

The description of the magnificent recep- 
tions given to the Swami pointedly shows 
how the heart of India pines for religion. 
It is a pity there is at present a section of 
people in India, who want to ignore or 
smother this religious feeling. 

The learned lectures of the Swami cover 
a variety of subjects such as religion, philo- 
sophy, education, and many phases of 
Indian problems, and will prove very pro- 
fitable and interesting reading. 

The printing and get-up are fine. 

GREAT SAVIOURS OF THE WORLD, 
Vol. I. By Swami Abhedananda, The Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Society, J^O, Beadon Street, 
Calcutta, 176 pp. Price Re, 2/8. 

The book contains four of a series of lec- 
tures delivered before the “Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences,” as also before 
the Vedanta Society of New York. 

It gives the lives and teachings of Krishna, 
Zoroaster and Lao-Tze and aims to show 
how the universal religion of Vedanta em- 
braces the teachings of all the faiths of the 
^vo^ld. 

fhe book was originally published in 
America and now an Indian edition has been 
brought out. The excellence of the book 
indicated by the fact that the present is 
‘^8 eighth edition. 


The printing and get-up are good. 

THE OPEN PORTAL. By Sister Deva- 
mata, Ananda-Ashrama, La Crcsccnta, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A, Price Rs, 2/8, 

Sister Devamata has made a new depar- 
ture in her literary achievement. After 
publishing a number of exceptionally good 
prose writings, she offers now to the public 
a volume of poems entitled “The Open 
Portal”. The poetic grace and charm of her 
prose style presaged this fresh expression 
and the new volume possesses the same 
magnetic quality of her previous books. 
She gives reason for her title in the Fore- 
word thus : “Love of God and love of 
Nature are the two open doors to peace andM. 
deeper insight and she adds that the 
poems are “the fruits of a modest muse.” 

The poems are classified into four parts, 
— “Songs of Devotion and Aspiration,” 
“Songs of Hill and Garden,” “Songs of the 
Desert” and “Songs of Life.” The “Songs 
of Devotion” breathe a deep religious feel- 
ing. The closing verse in the opening Song 
of this section dcfnics aptly the character of 
all of them : 

“My thinking o’erleaps the high barriers 
of thought. 

My seeing sweeps beyond the horizon 
line of sight, 

The desert’s vastness is too narrow for 
the visions wrought ' 

In the still solitudes of my wandering 
thought.” 

The “Songs of Hill and Garden” show an 
intimacy with flowers and trees and hillsides 
that is rarely found ; while the “Desert 
Songs” express a deep love for the vast 
places of the earth. The author sings: 

“The desert calls and calls to me, 

I hear the desert call. 

Its silence sounds mute melody. 

All through the day and all night long 

1 hear the desert’s silent song. 

The desert’s silent song.” 

. Sister Devamata is also a musieian and 
has set a number of the poems to music. 
*^“fhe Open Portal” is full of inspiration and 
uplif^ment and cannot fail to delight all who 
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read its pages. In binding and printing this 
new book is a work of art. 

GGORGS FOX. By Rufus Af. Joints » 
Litt. D,, LL,D, With an Introduc- 
tiou by John W. Graham, M.A., Litt. D. 
The Christian Literature Society for India, 
Madras. 53 pp. Price As. 8. 

In the Introduction Dr. Graham who spent 
about five months in India in the cold 
weather of 1927-28, sets forth his views of 
Hinduism in comparison with Quakerism 
and opines that Hinduism can learn from 
the latter normality in meditation, commu- 
nal worship, sense of the unity of all man- 
kind, overleaping of the barriers of race, 
equality of women with men, unbending 
testimony against all war, etc., etc. No 
doubt all can learn from all. But such 
advice as Dr. Graham’s would be listened 
to with respect only after the adviser has 
given proof of having understood Hinduism. 
Besides Hindus unfortunately do not yet 
feel any lack of spiritual wisdom and con- 
solation in their religion. They have enough 
and to spare. 

In the main book Prof. Jones presents a 
very brief but critical study of George Fox 
in the several aspects of his life, character, 
teaching and social work. George Fox’s 
place in the religious history of Europe is 
among the Spiritual Reformers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. He be- 
longs to the order of the mystical or intui- 
tional prophets of the same general type as 
St. Ffancis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena 
and Jacob Buchme of Silesia. 

There can be no doubt that the Reforma- 
tion had made salvation the dominant issue 


and it still was the fundamental concern of 
xieligion with all serious persons. The thing 
which Fox makes central far his <type of 
Christianity is the continued presence of 
Christ as a living active Spirit in immediate 
contact with the inner life of man, produc- 
ing in the responsive soul a new creation. 
The salvation which he had preached was 
forensic, legal — a transaction which took 
place centuries ago. Fox maintained in- 
stead that salvation is a vital process 
wrought out in man’s own life by a Divine 
indwelling presence operating there. 

Fox was a valiant exponent in his day of 
the view that the revelation of God is con- 
tinuous and unbroken. This was his worst 
‘heresy’ in the eyes of his opponents. For 
them revelation was a closed and finished 
affair. It occurred only in a limited ‘dis- 
pensation’ and then came to a sharp and 
decisive end. It is confined to a Book, and 
that Book is in every phrase and sentence 
the word of God, the revealed will of God 
for all time. It contained, they held, all 
the spiritual truth that man will ever need 
to know or ever can know. Fox quietly set 
that view on one side as hopelessly unten- 
able. In i)lace of this static and finished 
system Fox believed that the day-dawn is 
continually coming and the day-star is for 
ever rising in men’s hearts. Truth is always 
being born, new light breaks forth from age 
to age, as men become responsive organs of 
the mind and will of God. 

The presentation of the life of George 
Fox, though brief, is yet illuminating and 
profitable,* especially to the orthodox Chris- 
tians. The printing and get-up are good. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


An Appeal from the Kliasi Hills, 

Assam 

We have received the following appeal for 
publication from Swami Prabhananda of the 
Ramakrishna Order, who is working among 
the Khasis of Assam: 

At the instance of a few Khasi friends 
some monks of the Ramkrishna Mission 
itarted educational works in these hills in 
1024. The object of this movement has been 
to present to our Khasi friends th/e funda-* 
mentals of true Indian culture as evinced 
in the lives and teachings of Srk Ramkrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. It is ncedlq^s to 


say that these great men exhorted people 
to rise superior to narrow sectarianism by 
drawing their inspiration from the Vedanta 
Philosophy which has a universal appeal. 

The work has expanded steadily and at 
present there are two Middle English, six 
Lower Primary and three night schools ; 
nearly 800 boys and girls are reading in 
those schools ; two boardlhg houses ntc 
maintained, one at thq^ Ashram quarters at 
Sheila and the other at Sunamganj (Sylhet) 
where six boys are reading at the High 
English sdiool. In the Ashgam and other 
localities weekly diassis are held for adults 
and lantern lidstttiies - are occ^onally. 
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arranged. , The publication of non-sectarian 
religious literature and school . books iri the 
Khasi li^nguage has also been taken in hand. 
The needs of the poor sick of all sects are 
also being attended to for which a stock of 
homeopathic and biochemic medicines has 
been kept. All these works are conducted 
by three monastic and twelve voluntary 
workers (Bengali and Khasi). 

For the management and expansion of the 
above-mentioned work a Committee has been 
formed at Shillong which has undertaken 
all responsibilities in this connection. In 
order to run the work efficiently and suc- 
cessfully the Committee is now anxious to 
raise funds for the following purposes for 
which it appeals to the generous public of 
all creeds and colour for sympathy and co- 
operation and for monetary contributions for 
the noble cause of awakening in the people 
of these hills the consciousness that they are, 
in common with the people of the plains, the 
inheritors of the glorious past and the 
makers of future India. 

The needs are as follows: 

(1) Monthly recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 300/- for the existiiig institutions. 

(2) Construction of a Students^ Home and 
Ashram for the workers at Shillong which 
is estimated to cost about Us. 10,000/-. 

(3) Construction and reconstruction of the 
schools and boarding hou.scs at the existing 
centres in the interior of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, and the opening of new centres 
at other places for which requests are being 
received frequently. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated to be Ks. 10,000/- for the 
present. 

(4) Publication of books at a cost of 
about Rs. 2,000/-. 

Any help in cash or kind will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged through the 
Press by the Secretary to the Committee. 
Donors contributing Rs. 1,000/- or more will 
be at liberty to suggest the perpetuation of 
the memory of their relatives and friends by 
having the schools, boarding-houses and 
Ashrams named after them. Contributions 
may be sent to Birendra Kumar Mazumdar, 
Secretary, Laban, Shillong, Assam. 

Vedanta Society, Portland, 

U.S.A. 

%e annual meeting of tlic local Vedanta 
Society held on the 8rd December, was one 
of the most enjoyable since the society was 
first organized four years ago. It served 
double purpose of celebrating the anirf- 


versary of the society and also establishing 
the work in the newly decorated rooms of 
the Wheeldon Annex. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Ralph Thom, President of the Portland 
organization. The program committee had 
arranged a varied program of mqsic, read- 
ings, and talks. One of the most enjoyable 
numbers was a description, by Swami Vivi- 
dishananda, of some of his experiences on a 
pilgrimage to Manasarovar and Kailash in 
Tibet, the forbidden land. 

This meeting was viewed by many of 
those present as a farewell party to Swami 
Prabhavananda, who is departing soon to 
continue his good work in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. However, in an intimate talk to his 
students during the serving of refreshments, 
Swami Prabhavananda said they should not 
look upon his leaving as a farewell, since he 
would continue to have an active interest 
in the Portland centre, and would no doubt 
he with this group from time to time in the 
future. 

The new quarters arc of ample propor- 
tions, attractive and (comfortable, and 
should serve the soci(?ty well during the 
coming winter months. Considerable thought 
has been given to the possibility of building 
a new home for the Vedanta Society in 
Portland, and the possibility will continue 
to receive the thoughtful consideration of 
the Board of Trustees. 

The love and goodwishes of the entire 
society go with Swami Prnbhavananda to 
his new field, while their loyal support and 
spirit of co-operation remains with Swami 
Vivekaiiaiida. 

Birthday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda at Delhi 

“When India gets her own government, 
I think Swami Vivekananda will be honour- 
ed as one of the greatest men of India, I 
think, as the greatest man of India, whose 
memorial should not only be erected in 
bronze and marble in all the prominent 
places, but should also be established in 
our schools and colleges by giving his ideas 
a prominent place in our universities,^* said 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., 
while presiding over the 68th birthday anni- 
versary meeting of Swami Vivekananda, 
held on the 9th February, Sunday, at Lach- 
fhinarain Dharamsala in Delhi. The func- 
tion which was organised by the local Sri 
R^makrishna^Math, opened with bands and 
music^ In spite of the terribly inclement 
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weather a fairly big crowd assembled in the 
afternoon; Mr. Sayyad Mahammed Taqi, 
Advocate, proposed Mr. .Tayakar to the 
chair. The President observed that the 
greatness of Swarai Vivekananda was more 
noticeable in the West than in India. He 
has obtained a passport for ever for all 
Indians wherever he went, a passport which 
even the mighty government cannot secure 
for them. In those places one feels himself 
proud to be a countryman of Swami Vive- 
kananda, fosT which reason he is received 
with utmost cordiality in all hotels, churches 
and societies. This Mr. Jayakar said from 
his personal experience. He was further of 
opinion that it was the illustrious Swami 
who gave force to Sajidtana Dharma and 
placed it on a rational footing, by cleaning 
it of all dross that had accumulated in it 
during several centuries. The Swami thus 
raised it to that ^jristine purity of its early 
days and made it fit to be a world religion, 
which it is bound to he in time. The Presi- 
dent further said that by his humble study 
of Hindu Philosophy he was convinced that 
Hinduism is no particular religion, but the 
receptacle of all religions, — each seer con- 
tributing to it his quota of realisation and 
experience, thus making it richer and 
broader. The President ended his speech 
with an appeal to the young students to 
nurture a spirit of culture within themselves. 
He was followed by Mr, M. K. Acharyya, 
M.L.A., Professor Rambcliari of St, Stephen’s 
College, Swami Vireswarananda, President 
of the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama and 
Swami Sharvananda., President of the Delhi 
Ashrama. 

Birthday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda at Bangalore 

Speaking on the occasion of the birthday 
anniversary of Swami Vivekananda at the 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama at Bangalore, one 
of the centres of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore, 
observed : 

“We have assembled here to-day to honour 
the memory of a great son of India, one who 
brought distinction to his motherland and 
raised her in the estimation of the outside 
' world by his exemplary life and noble 
teachings. 

“It does one good to think of Swami Vive- 
kananda and to let one’s thoughts dwell on 
his life and work and all that he stqpd for. 
JfveA as some people affect us uncomfortably, 
wa seem to be true to ou^ves with a 


truthful person, and generous-minded with 
a generous nature; and the world seems less 
disappointing and self-seeking when we think 
of the sweet and unselfish spirits, moving 
untroubled amidst life’s clamour and dis- 
traction. These are our friends in the best 
and noblest sense. They may have lived at 
some distant time, we may never have met 
them face to face — ^but their light shines 
from afar and makes both plainer and 
brighter the path that we must tread. 

“Vivekananda was a truly religious man. 
He respected all religions, for his own em- 
braced them all. He refused to recognise 
any barriers either between religions or 
between their disciples. He exercised con- 
siderable influence over religious thought in 
India and outside it, especially in America, 
and by founding the Ramakrishna Mission 
he has done abiding service to his country. 
The Ramakrishna Mission has been the 
means of perpetuating his influence in India 
and in America. In these days of commu- 
nal and religious animosities, brought about 
chiefly by political and economic considera- 
tions, the existence of a brotherhood like the 
Ramakrishna Mission, whose motto is the 
service of humanity, irrespective of caste or 
creed, is indeed a blessing. It is my fervent 
prayer, as I am sure it is the prayer of every 
patriotic Indian, that it may long flourish 
and that its influence may ever increase. 

“The feeling that we alone are eligible for 
salvation and are entitled to enter the King 
dom of God, and that those professing other 
religions are doomed to perdition, temporary 
or eternitl) seems ingrained in human nature. 
A truly enlightened man is he who entertains 
no such belief, who regards all men as bro- 
thers and who believes that we are all 
children of the same Father, each deserving 
of His mercy according to his own individual 
Karma, It cannot make the slightest differ- 
ence to an omnipotent and omniscient Bciiig^ 
where and how we pray, whether we pray in 
church or synagogue, in temple or mosque— 
so long as we pray in the right spirit. Thi.i 
I believe, was the centre of Vivekahanda’s 
philosophy—this was his chief message to 
the world. I cannot conceive of a nobler 
feeling than this, for it at oneg. brings all 
men ""together and unites them in their 
noblest aspirations. For after all, it is only 
the principles of Truth, Goodness and Rig^* 
that are to last for ever. The forms in 
which they exhibit ^themselvea will neces- 
sarily vary with the age aniiiiJAe state of 
society.” 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.'* 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 


The question why there cannot be 
eternal bodies is in itself illogical, as 
^‘body’’ is a term applied to a certain 
combination of elements, changeable and 
in its very nature impermanent. When 
we are not passing through changes, 
we will not have bodies (so-called). 
“Matter,” beyond the limit of time, 
space and causality, will not be matter 
at all. Time and space exist only in us, 
we are the One Permanent Being. All 
forms are transitory, that is why all 
religions say : “God has no form.” 
Menander was a Grcco-Bactrian king. 
He was converted to Buddhism about 
150 B.C. by one of the Buddhist mission- 
ary monks and was by them called 
“Milinda”. He asked a young monk, 
his teacher : “Can a perfect man (such 
as Buddha) be in error or make mis- 
takes?” The young monk’s answer was : 
“The perfect man can remain in ignor- 
ance of minor matters not in his ex- 
perience, but he can never be ‘in error 
as to what his insight has actually rea- 
lized. He is perfect here and now. He 
knows the whole mystery, the Essence 
of the Universe, but he may not know 
fhe mere external variations though 


which that Essence is manifested in time 
and space. He knows the cl ay itself, 
but has not had experience of every 
shape it may be wrought into. The 
perfect man knows the Soul itself, but 
not every form and combination of its 
manifestation.” He would have to at- 
tain mere relative knowledge just as we 
do, though on account of his immense 
power, he would learn far more quickly. 
The tremendous “search-light” of a per- 
fectly controlled mind, when thrown on 
any subject, would rapidly reduce it to 
possession. This is very important to 
be understood, because it saves so much 
foolish explanation as to how a Buddha 
or a Jesus could be mistaken in ordinary 
relative knowledge, as we well know they 
were. The disciples should not be blam- 
ed for having put down the sayings erro- 
neously. It is humbug to say that one 
thing is true and another untrue in their 
statements. Accept the whole account, 
or reject it. How can ice pick out the 
true from the false? 

If a thing happeus once) it can happen 
again. If any human being has ever 
realized perfection, we too can do so. 
If we cannot become perfect here and 
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now, we never can, in any state or 
heaven or condition we may imagine. 
If Jesus Christ was not perfect, then the 
religion bearing his name, falls to the 
ground. If he zvns perfect, then we too 
can become perfect. The perfect man 
does not reason or “know,’’ as we count 
“knowing”, for all our knowledge is 
mere comparison, and there is no com- 
parison, no classification possible in the 
Absolute. Instinct is less liable to error 
than reason, but reason is higher and 
leads to intuition, which is higher still. 
Knowledge is the parent of intuition 
which, like instinct, is also unerring, but 
on a higher plane. There are three 
grades of manifestation in living beings : 
(1) sub-conscious — mechanical, un- 
erring; (2) conscious — knowing, erring; 
(3) superconscious — intuitional, un- 
erring; and these arc illustrated in an 
animal, man and God. For the man 
who has become perfect, nothing re- 
mains but to apply his understanding. 
He lives only to help the world, desiring 
nothing for himself. What distinguishes, 
is negative, — the positive is ever wider 
and wider. What we have in common 
is the widest of all, and that is “being”. 

“Law is a mental shorthand, to ex- 
plain a series of phenomena,” but law 
as an entity, so to speak, does not 
exist. We use the word to express the 
regular succession of certain occurrences 
in the phenomenal world. We must not 
let law become a superstition, a some- 
thing inevitable, to which wc must sub- 
mit. Error must accompany reason, 
but the very struggle to conquer error 
makes us gods. * Disease is the struggle 
of nature to cast out something wrong; 
so sin is the struggle of the Divine in 
us to throw off the animal. We must 
“sin” (that is, make mistake) in order 
to rise to Godhood. 

Do not pity anyone. Look upon all 
as your equals, cleanse yourself of the 
primal sin of inequality. We are all 


c(j[ual and must not think : “I am good 
and you are bad, and I am trying to re- 
claim you.” Equality is the sign of the 
free. Jesus came to publicans and sin- 
ners and lived with them. He never 
set himself on a pedestal. Only sinners 
see sin. See not man, see only the Lord. 
We manufacture our own heaven and 
can make a heaven even in hell. 
Sinners are only to be found in 
hell, and as long as we see them 
around us, we are there ourselves. 
Spirit is not in time, nor in space. 
Realize “I am Existence absolute. 
Knowledge absolute. Bliss absolute 
— I am He, I am He.” Be glad at 
birth, be glad at death, rejoice always 
in the love of God. Get rid of the 
bondage of body ; we have become slaves 
to it and learnt to hug our chains and 
love our slavery; so much so that we 
long to perpetuate it, and go on with 
“body,” “body” for ever. Do not 
cling to the idea of “body”, do not look 
for a future existence in any way like 
this one ; do not love or want the body, 
even of those dear to us. This life is 
our teacher, and dying only makes room 
to begin over again. Body is our school- 
master, but to commit suicide is folly, 
it is only killing the “schoolmaster”. 
Another will take his place. So until 
we have learnt to transcend the body, 
we must have it, and losing one, will get 
another. Still, we must not identify 
ourselves with the body, but look upon 
it only as an instrument to use, in 
reaching perfection. Sri Ramakrishna 
summed up his ])]iilosophy in these 
words : “When I identify myself with 
the body, 0 Lord, I am Thy creature, 
eternally separate from Thee. When I 
identify myself with the soul, I am a 
spark of that Divine Fire which Thou 
art. But when I identify myself with 
the Atman, I and Thou art one !” 
Therefore the Jndni strives to realize 
the Self and nothing else. 



AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
TO SISTER CHRISTINE 

The Math, Belur 

July G, 1901. 

Things come to me by fits — to-day I am in a fit of writing. The first 
thing to do is, therefore, to pen a few lines to you. I am known to be nervous, 
I worry much; but it seems, dear Christine, you are not far behind in that 
trick. One of our poets says ; ‘‘Even the mountains will fly, the Are will 
be cold, yet the heart of the great will never change.” I am small, very, 
but I know you are great, and my faith is always in your true heart. I xcorry 
about everything except you. I have dedicated you to the Mother, She is 
your shield, your guide. No harm can reach you--nothing hold you down a 
minute, I know it. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 
VlVEKANANDA 


A jQRTNJAL-SELLKR APPRAISES A DIAMOND 

By the Editor 


f 

Sri Ramakrishna often used to tell 
the following parable : 

A rich man once sent his servant 
with a diamond to have it appraised 
at the market. lie first sent him lo 
a brinjal-seller. The brinjal-scllcr, when 
he saw the diamond, said : “Well, it 
is a fine piece of glrss, I can offer 
nine seers of brinjals in exchange for 
it.” The servant asked him to offer 
a higher price. But the man was in- 
exorable. He said : “I have already 
cpioted the highesc price. I cannot 
offer a single fruit more.” The 
servant next went lo a cloth nicrchanl 
who offered nine yards of cloth for the 
diamond. Thus the diamond was 
taken round the whole market and 
cveryman gave his quotation accord- 
ing to his understanding. Lastly ho 
took the dian\ond to a jeweller who at 
once offered for it a hundred thousand 
rupees. 

The meaning of the parable is 
obvious. 

Lately we met an astute “brinjal- 
seller” in the pages of The Modern 


Reviexc, He came across a “diamond” 
and has evaluated it at only “nine 
seers of brinjals”. The gentleman in 
question is Mr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh. 
The “diamond” is Sri Ramakrishna. 
Ill the February miinber of The 
Modern Rcvicxi he has attempted an 
estimation of the ])crsonality and 
teachings of the great Master in course 
of a review of the two volumes of The 
Goa pel of Sri Ratnakriahna by M., and 
his conclusions literally bear out the 
the truth of the Master's parable. He 
began very nicely, and we almost 
thought that he was a shrewd 
“jeweller,” and would offer an ade- 
quate price for the “diamond.” But 
very soon he belied our hopes and 
declared that lie would not pay a 
single “brill jal” more than “nine 
seers.” 

Our readers, that is to say, those of 
them who have not read the original 
article of Mr. (ihosh, may be interest- 
ed to know his conclusions about Sri 
Ramakrishna. These are as follows : 
“He was a simple child of nature ; 
indeed there was ‘no guile* in him— he 
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was all innocence. He was a ‘god- 
intoxicated’ man. He was an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of Chaitanya. His 
ecstatic devotion (Bhakti) was alone 
sufficient to attract devotees to his side 
or to his feet. He was a selfless man ; 
his path was the ‘Path of Renuncia- 
tion’. He was above all types of 
sectarianism. His catholicity and uni- 
versal toleration endeared him to all 
who came in contact with him.” But, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s worship and re- 
alisation of Kali was a self-delusion. 
His visions were self-projected halluci- 
nations. His Samddhi was not really 
union with God, but merely a con- 
centration of mind. His idea of Nd7na- 
japa was mistaken ; in fact, his 
repetition of the name of Kali did not 
produce any spiritual condition, but 
only a vacuity of mind. His under- 
standing and criticism of Brahmo- 
worship were wrong. He was no 
Divine Incarnation. And he made no 
disciples. 

One wonders what remains of the 
greatness of Sri Ramakrishna after 
these qualifying clauses. Surely his 
Samddhif God-visions, Shdkta realisa- 
tions, etc., were some of the essential 
elements of his spiritual greatness. If 
we eliminate them, Sri Ramakrishna 
becomes empty and inane. What kind 
of God-intoxication or Bhakii is that 
which has not culminated in mystic 
realisations ? Mr. Ghosh denies the 
essence to Sri Ramakrishna and praises 
the shell. But let us take the points 
raised by him one by one and see how 
far they can stand examination. 

II 

He begins with the *Sha/cfi-worship 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He quotes a few 
passages from The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna in which Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks of Shakti, and says that they 
are inconsistent. One who is not 
versed in the Shakti-cnlt and its philo- 
sophy, may be excused if he fails to 
appreciate the underlying unity of the 
different conceptions of Shakti as ex- 


pressed in Sri Ramakrishna’s different 
utterances. But he can never be for- 
given bad logic, if he claims to be a 
critic. The writer admits that Sri 
Ramakrishna sometimes considers 
Shakti as identical with the Absolute, 
though at other times he appears to 
distinguish the one from the other. 
From this Mr. Ghosh concludes : 
(The meaning of Shakti-worship is now 
clear. Shakti is at the root of all evils ; 
she is an object of terror.” This is 
strange logic. Mr. Ghosh quotes Sri 
Ramakrishna as saying that Shakti 
has two aspects : Vidyd and Avidyd, 
and that it is identical with Brahman 
noumenally and jjhenomenally. How 
does Mr. Ghosh’s strange conclusion 
follow from this ? Sri Ramakrishna 
described Shakti in many different as- 
pects, and in this he did nothing 
original. The whole Shakti cult does 
so. And if Mr. Ghosh wants to know 
the explanation of those descriptions, 
he must study the Tantra literature. 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna is not 
a treatise on S/iafcti-worship, but a 
record of certain conversations, that is 
all; and conversations do not neces- 
sarily give philosophical delineations of 
subjects dwelt upon. It is all a matter 
of chance. What wonder if Mr. Ghosh 
does not find a philosophical treatment 
of the Shakti cult in the Gospel 
(supposing that it is not there)? 

The strange logic of Mr. Ghosh may 
appear astounding to those who have 
been wont to consider him a scholar. 
But its explanation is not far to seek. 
This wonderful inference was necessary 
for substantiating the denouement. He 
continues : “Gradually Paramahamsa 
succeeded in getting rid of the in- 
fluence of Shakti, and his attitude 
towards her became defiant and abu- 
sive.” Such a categorical statement, 
when it was against all current know- 
ledge about Sri Ramakrishna, would 
certainly require very strong evidence 
to support it. But 1!^. Ghosh has no- 
thing more than a quotation from a 
Bengali book written by one Trailokya 
Nath Deb who reports Sri Ramakrishna 
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as saying : ^^For a long timcL that 
shdli (sister-in-law — meaning Kali)t led 
me astray and did not show me the 
right path. I do not therefore see her 
face.” The evidence of the disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna who were with him for 
years and to the last moment, is all 
false ! Sri Ramakrishna ’s realisations 
of the Divine Mother before he met 
that wonderful witness of Mr. Ghosh 
were all illusion ! The teachings about 
Shakti that he imparted to his dis- 
ciples who practised accordingly and 
realised the Mother, were all wrong and 
false ! The evidence of other Brahmos 
is also false ! A certain obscure writer 
is alone true ! Only a strong prejudice 
can produce such a line of reasoning. 

Here is Mr. Ghosh’s conclusion : 
“If we understand his interpretation of 
Shakti and the object of Shakti-wor- 
ship, we shall not be surprised at this 
attitude of his towards Shakti. He saw 
no utility in Shafeti-worship.” How 
erroneous this conclusion is, and how 
unreliable his authority — the above- 
mentioned Trailokya Nath Deb — would 
be clear from the following. Mr. 
Ghosh himself says regarding M.’s 
Gospel : We cannot vouch for the 

historical accuracy of all the facts, but 
we believe that most of the sayings of 
the saint are correctly recorded in the 
book.” We shall, therefore, give a few 
references from M.’s Gospel in proof of 
our statenient. The incident recorded 
in Trailokya Nath Deb’s book is men- 
tioned by him to have taken place at 
Dakshineswar. But there are many de- 
votional and respectful references to 
Kali in the conversations recorded of 
the days after he finally left Dakshines- 
war. Space forbids us to reproduce 
the relevant passages here. We can 
only give references to the Bengali 
edition of the Gospel — Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna-Kathdmrita. See 1st Vol., 
(10th edition), pp. 258, 279, 288, 293; 
3rd Vol., (2nd edition), pp. 285, 230, 
260-267; and 4th Vol., (2nd edition), 
pp. 804, 824, 825. Of these we would 
like to draw the special attention of Mr. 
Ghosh to the last reference of the 8rd 
2 


Vol. It is a description of the celebra- 
tion of the annual festival of Kali while 
Sri Ramakrishna was staying at 
Shyampukur. The Master had asked 
M. to buy two books of Shdkta songs 
by Ramprasad and Kamalakanta, two 
famous Bengali saints of Kali, in order 
to present them to Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar. He also asked him to arrange 
for the worship of Kali at night. How 
the worship was celebrated and what a 
wonderful experience came to the de- 
votees that night, are all described in 
detail in Sri Sri Rdmakrishna-Kathdm- 
rita. We may also refer him to Sri Sri 
Rdmakrishna-Lild-prasanga by Swami 
Saradananda, another direct disciple of 
the Master and an eye-witness of the 
events. [See Divyahhdva, (1st edi- 
tion), pp. 386-340]. We may give 
another reference from Swami Sarada- 
nanda’s book. The incident mentioned 
there also occurred after Sri Rama- 
krishna ’s departure from Dakshineswar. 
Swami Saradananda was an eye- 
witness of the incident. [See pp. 159- 
164 of Sddhakahhdva, (2nd edition)] : 

It was the occasion of the Durgd 
Pujd. Surendra Nath Mitra, a disciple 
of the Master, was worshipping the 
Divine Mother at his own house. Suren- 
dra was sad at heart that the Master, 
being ill, would not be able to attend 
in person. It was the second day of the 
worship. In the evening many people, 
including Narendra and Dr. Sircar, were 
assembled in the room of Sri Rama- 
krishna. The music of Narendra created 
a divine atmos})here in the room, and 
everybody was caught in its influence. 
The Master repeatedly fell into trances 
and in the intervals exchanged one or 
two words with the doctor. The clock 
struck half past seven, and the most 
auspicious moment of the day — the 
Sandhh as it is called— arrived. The 
doctor was about to take his leave and 
Sri Ramakrishna also stood up to bid 
him good-bye. Suddenly the Master 
fell into deep Sarnddhi. The devotees 
began to whisper that it was due to 
the special sanctity of the hour. The 
doctor took his seat again to see what 
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would happen next» About half an 
hour aftcr^ Sri Ramakrishna returned to 
his normal consciousness and related to 
his devotees what he had just ex- 
perienced. He said : ‘‘I saw that a 
luminous path opened up between this 
place and Surendra’s house. I found 
that through Surendra’s devotion the 
Mother was manifest in the image — ^Her 
third eye shooting forth a divine light. 
The usual series of lamps were burning 
in front. And Surendra was weeping 
bitterly before the Mother, sitting in 
the courtyard. You had better go 
there. He will be comforted to see 
you.^* Accordingly, Narendra and the 
other devotees went to Surendra^s 
house and learnt upon inquiry that 
everything the Master had said was 
true. The coincidence filled them with 
joy and surprise. 

We shall also refer Mr. Ghosh to 
pp. 80-81 of Guruhhdva, 1st Vol. (2nd 
edition), containing a description of his 
prayer to Divine Mother for a slight 
relief of his throat-trouble and the reply 
he received from Her. The incident 
took place at Cossipore long after he had 
left Dakshineswar. 

We do not know if these evidences 
would recommend themselves to Mr. 
Ghosh. But only a prejudiced mind 
can refuse them in favour of an obscure 
statement. Of course it is unnecessary 
to explain Sri Ramakrishna^s alleged 
application of the epithet shdli to 
Mother Kali, — for when the whole re- 
port appears to be unauthenticated, a 
part of it does not require special ex- 
amination until corroborative evidence 
in its favour is available. 

Ill 

The world has all along thought that 
Sri Ramakrishna realised the Truth at 
the first instance through Shakti-wor- 
ship. Mr. Ghosh has disabused it of 
this idea. The world also believes that 
he used to have constant Samddhi in 
which he used to be united with God. 
Let us see what Mr. Ghosh has got to 
say about Sri Ramakrishna’s Samddhi. 


At the outset . he learnedly opines : 
‘‘Ordinary men are under the impres- 
sion that Samddhi means ‘union with 
God’. That is not the fact. Even in 
non-theistic systems, there is Samddhi. 
It is simply ‘deep concentration of the 
mind’. In lower forms of Samddhi 
there are thought processes but in 
higher stages, Samddhi becomes non- 
cognitive or ultra -cognitive.” He 
makes a distinction between “concen- 
tration of mind” and “union with 
God,” as if union with God is quite 
different from all kinds of mental con- 
centration. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of spiritual practice, knows that 
the more the mind is concentrated, the 
more the higher states of consciousness 
emerge and union with God is nothing 
but the realisation of the highest states 
of consciousness. Yet why did Mr. 
Ghosh make a distinction between 
mental concentration and union with 
God.^ Was it to imply that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s Samddhi was not really union 
with God? 

Mr. Ghosh makes another mistake. 
He says that Sri Ramakrishna was a 
Bhakta. No, he was also a Jndni. He 
trained Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) 
in the path of Jndna. Narendra him- 
self said so. And how could he teach 
Jndna unless he was a Jndni himself? 
The reason why he did not like to lose 
himself in 'Samddhi, was that he wanted* 
to fulfil his mission among men, which 
would not have been possible if he had 
not dwelt on the plane of normal cons- 
ciousness. Sri Ramakrishna himself 
explained it so. Mr. Ghosh writes : “It 
is said that one day he plunged in 
Bhdiva and said — ‘Om ! Om ! Om ! 
Mother what is this I am saying! O 
Mother, do not plunge me in the know- 
ledg of Brahman and take away my 
consciousness 1 Do not give me 
Brahma-jnana, I am but thy child. I 
have fears and anxieties ! I do want 
my Mother I A thousand salutations to 
Brahma-jnana ! Give it to him who 
wants it, O Mother ! Anandamayee ! O 
Mother Blissful !’ ” From this he con- 
cludes : “Ramkrishna never liked to 
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lose self-consciousness in Samddhif the 
very idea terrified him.” A man who 
remained for six long months in Nirvi- 
kalpa Samddhi, afraid of it ! Wc have 
reasons to believe that Mr. Ghosh has 
studied the volumes of Swami Sarada- 
nanda on Sri Ramakrishna. Why did 
he ignore the luminous passage in page 
63 of Guruhhdva, 1st vol., (2nd 
edition) ? Sri Ramakrishna himself 
explained his attitude towards Nirvi- 
kalpa Samddhi to his disciples. Writes 
Swami Saradaiianda : “The Master 
himself has said to us many times : 
‘The natural tendency of my mind is 
upwards (towards Nirvikalpa Samddhi). 
When once it is plunged in Sarnddhiy it 
does not want to come down. I bring 
it down forcibly for your sakes. And 
as I do not have the power to come 
down unless I take hold of some lower 
desires, I raise such little desires in 
the mind as ‘1 shall smoke,’ ‘I shall 
drink water,’ ‘I shall take soup,’ ‘I 
shall see so and so,’ shall talk,’ etc. 
and repeat them again and again in 
the mind, and thus does the mind come 
down (to the body). Sometimes while 
coming down, it soars directly high 
up again, and I have again to lure it 
downwards by means of such desires.’ ” 
It will be clear from this why Sri 
Ramakrishna did not like to soar into 
Nirvikalpa Samddhi. 

Mr. Ghosh next deals with Sri Rama- 
krishna’s visions. He finds them of 
doubtful value. He cites some in- 
stances of his visions and gives the 
opinions of believers, sceptics, psycho- 
logists, logicians, Veddntic monists, 
and modern mystics about such visions. 
He concedes that some of his visions 
may be true. But generally speaking, 
he considers them illusory. Two main 
arguments seem to have been put for- 
ward in support : the psychologist’s 
and the logician’s views. We have 
little to say about them. But what 
strikes us is that all over the world 
whoever experience such visions, con- 
sider them to be true, while those who 
do not themselves experience them, sit 
in judgment and declare them to be 


false. We wonder if Mr. Ghosh ever 
saw such a vision. If he had, he 
would have known better than citing 
glibly the so-called psychologists and 
logicians. People like Mr. Ghosh have 
always their explanations of ex- 
periences which they are never pri- 
vileged to have. It may be that visions 
are projections of thoughts. But what 
kind of thought.? And do we consider 
what that implies? Is not the world 
of our normal experience equally the 
projection of our mind ? Does that 
take away from its reality? The real 
test of the truth of a vision is the sense 
of reality that accompanies it, and the 
condition of the mind that experiences 
it. The test is absolutely an inner one. 
No impertinent intellectual has any 
power to judge it from the outside. He 
alone knows who experiences. A sense 
of intense reality and heightening of 
consciousness accomi)any a true vision. 
One feels uplifted high above his normal 
level, a divine joy often fills his heart, 
and the effect of these become more or 
less lasting in his life. We ordinary 
men can judge the visions only indirect- 
ly : if he is a man of pure and unselfish 
character, if he can lift us up spiritual- 
ly, if he radiates an atmosphere of 
intense power and holiness, we know he 
is a true man, his vision cannot be 
false. For it has been found that such 
a state is realised by a person only 
when he is above all rajas, and full 
of sattva, and it is well-known that 
sattva never causes error. Mr. Ghosh 
frightens us by citing modern psycho- 
logists, sceptics, modern mystics, etc., 
as if they are all proved authorities on 
the point at discussion. Even Mr, 
Ghosh knows that they are not such. 

His logical argument is indeed a nice 
one : A must be observed to have be- 
come B ! He says : “God who is 
supposed to appear as something 
material, is not known and can never 
be an object of observation.” First 
of all, nobody says that God becomes 
something material. Secondly, it is 
wrong to suppose that God is unknown. 
It is not that in God- vision, form comes 
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first to be judged logically whether its 
substance is Divine or not. Both the 
Divine consciousness and the awareness 
of form blend into one single experience. 
Awareness of God, whether He is con- 
sidered to have form or not, is an inner 
experience. If that experience comes 
to one associated with a particular 
form, one knows that that form is 
Divine. The point to be considered is 
not form or formlessness, but the actual 
inner certitude of God-awareness. No 
syllogism can test it. It is absolutely 
subjective. Saints and sages in India 
and elsewhere have declared again and 
again that the state of Divine cons- 
ciousness may be realised even in con- 
junction with certain forms. Mr. Ghosh 
is well-versed in Indian philosophy 
and religious literature. Does he not 
remember that intellect is insufficient 
to gauge the secrets of those ethereal 
heights? Elsewhere he declares that 
the Brahmo ideal is to realise the 
Noumenon in phenomena. Quite a nice 
aspiration. But how is that possible, 
if God cannot be realised in forms? 
Phenomena also, we think, are forms. 
But perhaps if we see God in sun, stars, 
moon, flowers, wife, or child, that is 
correct God-vision; but if we see Him 
in the forms of Kali, Vishnu or Krishna, 
that is all wrong ! Does our critic 
suppose that all forms are contained in 
the world of senses and that there are 
no forms beyond it ? 

He refers to Sri Ramakrishna’s use 
of a vulgar word (shdld lit. brother-in- 
law, a term of abuse or familiarity) 
after a divine Vision and to his anger 
with a certain person who caused him 
some worry, and considers them proof 
enough of the vision being of a low 
order. Mr. Ghosh must acquire more 
experience before he can judge these 
things. He must associate with persons 
who have truly realised God and observe 
their behaviour with a pure, unbiased 
mind. Then only would he know how 
a man of God-realisation behaves. Such 
anger and use of (from the common 
standpoint) vulgar language as Sri 
Ramakrishna’s, are possible even after 


a high realisation. It is stupid to think 
that for Sri Ramakrishna the word 
shdld had any vulgar association, or 
that anger with him was real anger. 
Mr. Ghosh forgets here what he him- 
self said of Sri Ramakrishna in the 
beginning, that ‘‘He was a simple child 
of nature : indeed there was ‘no guile’ 
in him — he was all innocence.” Some 
of our countrymen have developed an 
excessive puritanism in speech, wc know. 
But that puritanism should not be made 
the standard of judging all men and 
things. 

The vision in question is this : 
Hazrah, a devotee who lived at the 
Dakshineswar Temple, accused Sri 
Ramakrishna of too much attachment 
to his boy-disciples. This made Sri 
Ramakrishna anxious and he prayed to 
the Divine Mother. And as he prayed 
he saw a vision, — She Herself had be- 
come men and She manifested Herself 
most clearly in a pure soul. When he 
came down a little from the Sarnddhi, 
he felt much annoyed with Hazrah. He 
said : “The fellow (shdld) made me 
miserable !” But then he thought : 
“How can I blame the poor man ? How 
is he to know?” Mr. Ghosh thus re- 
marks on the vision : “The vision 
which he saw is certainly a vision creat- 
ed by desire for and attachment to 
earthly companions.” (Note the word 
italicised 6y us). 

But wc shall present Mr. Ghosh with 
two little incidents from the Master’s 
life which would confound even his 
omniscience. Mr. Ghosh has said : 
“The Sarnddhi, returning from which a 
man can be angry and can use such 
abusive language as shdld is a Sarnddhi 
of a low order.” Very good. But if 
one’s anger is at once followed by 
Sarnddhi, what will Mr. Ghosh think of 
that anger? What kind of anger is 
that which causes one to soar up to 
God-consciousness? Let us narrate the 
incident. Its authority is the nephew 
of Sri Ramakrishna who is still living 
at Dakshineswar. To quote his words : 
“At about 9 or 10 in the morning, after 
the Master had finished his talks with 
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the devotees, I would rub oil on his from Sri Ramakrishna and quotes a 
body, and only with his special per- few references in proof. These refer- 
mission, put oil on his head. One day, eiices may be correct. But we must 
I had put my hand on his head in order say that the occasions on which Brahmos 
to smear his hair with oil, without ask- addressed God as Mother in the days 
iiig his permission. He got very angry before they knew Sri Ramakrishna, 
and went to strike me and at once were very few and casual, and the 
plunged into Samddhu I was struck Brahmo Samaj as a whole did not wor- 
dumb with wonder, and my heart began ship God in those days as Mother. But 
to quake with fear. A long time after a remarkable change came over it after 
he heaved a deep sigh and came down Keshab’s intimacy with Sri Rama- 
to consciousness. He then said : ‘Do krishna. Under the circumstances it is 
not put your hand on my head in this only casuistry to say that the Brahmo 
way. There is no knowing in what Samaj did not borrow it from Sri Rama- 
spiritual condition 1 may be in. Ask krishna. We have dealt with this point 
for permission before you touch my in details in a Note in December, 1929. 
head.* How does Mr. Ghosh estimate Mr. Ghosh then dwells on the sense 
this strange kind of anger ? of sin of some of the Brahmos. And he 

The other incident is yet more illu- remarks : “Too much thinking of 
minating. For it refers to the same one’s own weakness paralyses one’s 
accusation of Hazra about his attach- power of resistance. This may be well 
merit to his boy-disciples. This time exemplified by ineidents from the life 
he answered it in a very startling of Ramkrishna himself. He would con- 
fashion : One day Hazra took the tinually think and speak of the danger 
Master to task, saying : “Why do you of Kamini-Kanchana (women and gold, 
think so much of Narendra and Rakhal ? t.e., money). We firmly believe that 

Why do you not dwell constantly in he was above these temptations. But 
God?” “See how I dwell in Him,” his continual thinking on the subject 
said Sri Ramakrishna and at once made him extremely nervous and pro- 
plunged into Sarnddhi, His beard and duced in him a sense of imaginary 
hair on the head and the body stood on danger. He could not touch metallic 
cud, and he remained in this state for pots or plates ; contpct with them gave 
an hour. Ramlal, Sri Raniakrishna’s him a shock and pain in the hand, as 
nephew, recited the names of God in if he were stung with a poisonous fang, 
his ears and gradually brought him down Whatever might be the explanation 
to the normal state Then Sri Rama- given by Ramkrishna himself or his 
krishna said to Ramlal : “Did you see followers, the psychological explanation 
what is meant by dwelling in God ? is that subconsciously he felt himself 
That is why I keep my mind down by insecure and in constant danger of 
thinking of and loving Narendra, succumbing to their evil influence. 
Rakhal and others. I look upon them Knmiui-Kanchana became his night- 
as veritable Ndrni/atjas.” Ramlal said : mare and ‘daymare*. The continual 
“It is best you live in your own way.” harping on the temptations created a 
Does not Mr. Ghosh think that he false atmosphere of insecurity. The 
should make a more sparing use of the following is another example. And old 
word “certainly”? maid-servant of the temple of Dakshi- 

neswar once saluted him by touching 
IV his feet. At once he stood up, uttering 

Mr. Ghosh’s next consideration is Sri ‘Govinda’, ‘Govinda’, startled and tor- 
Ramakrishna’s relations with the tured as it were by a scorpion-sting and 
Brahmo Samaj. He first tries to show hurried up panting to where a jar of 
that the Brahmo Samaj did not borrow Ganges water stood in a corner and 
fhe idea of worshipping God as Mother washed those parts of the feet which 
3 
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the maid-servant had touched. In mute 
wonder the devotees witnessed that 
strange happening and the maid-servant 
sat deeply mortified. Here also the ex- 
planation is the same as before. It is a 
typical case of self-created neurosis.’* 
Sri Ramakrishna did not under- 
stand himself, nor did his disciples 
who lived with him for years and 
studied him closely. But Mr. Ghosh 
who presumably never saw him and 
whose only knowledge of him is 
based on a biased study of a few 
books, has understood him ! Psycho- 
logy is very handy to him. But even 
psychologising must take all facts into 
account. In passing a categorical 
judgment he forgets to take the follow- 
ing facts into consideration : 

(1) Sri Ramakrishna himself had no 
fear of danger from any woman for he 
saw the Divine Mother even in prosti- 
tutes. Says Swami Vivekananda in his 
My Master : *‘I myself have seen 

this man standing before those women 
whom society would not touch, and 
falling at their feet bathed in tears, say- 
ing : ‘Mother, in one form Thou art 
in the street, and in another form Thou 
art the Universe. I salute Thee, 
Mother, I salute Thee.’ Think of the 
blessedness of that life from which all 
carnality has vanished, which can look 
upon every woman with that love and 
reverence, when every woman’s face 
becomes transfigured, and only the face 
of the Divine Mother, the Blissful One, 
the Protectress of the human race, 
shines upon it !” We shall quote an- 
other instance on the authority of 
Swami Premananda, one of the promi- 
nent monastic disciples of the Master. 
He said : “One day the ladies of 
Balaram Babu’s family were sitting 
before the Master in his room, when a 
prostitute named Ramani passed along 
a road close by. The Master called out 
to her and asked : ‘Why don’t you 
come nowadays?’ The ladies were 
scandalised to hear the Master talking 
with a prostitute. Shortly after, the 
Master took them to visit the shrines. 
When they reached the K^U temple, 


the Master addressed the Mother say- 
ing : ‘Mother, Thou indeed hast 
become the prostitute Ramani ! Thou 
hast become both the prostitute and 
the chaste woman !’ The ladies under- 
stood that they were wrong in hating 
Ramani, that the Master spoke with 
her knowing her to be the Mother 
Herself, and that they had nothing to 
be unusually proud of their chastity, 
for it was all due to Her will. The pros- 
titute Ramani has now become a great 
devotee and sheds tears in remembrance 
of the Master.” In the Gospel, 2nd 
vol., (1st edition), p. 58, the following 
conversation occurs between the Master 
and a devotee. It gives the Master’s 
own explanation of his attitude towards 
women ? 

“A Devotee : Sir, should v/c then 
hate women? 

Sri R : He who has seen God, docs 
not see woman with a different eye that 
he will fear her. He sees, clearly that 
women are so many parts of Brahma- 
mayee, and so he worships them as 
Mother Herself !” 

(2) He used to talk long and mix in- 
timately with the lady devotees. 
Numerous instances of this can be 
quoted. We shall quote here one only. 
This is taken from Swami Saradananda’s 
Lild-Prasanffa. The Swami quotes a 
a lady disciple of the Master as say- 
ing : “Now all say that he did not 
allow any woman to touch or approach 
him. When we hear this, we laugh and 
think that we are not yet dead. Who 
can know how kind he was? He had 
the same attitude towards men and 
women. But he could not long endure 
the society of women. If they stayed 
long with him he would ask them to 
go to visit the temples. We have heard 
him tell the same thing also to men.*’ 
Mr. Ghosh is, we know, omniscient. He 
knows that in Sri Ramakrishna’s sub- 
conscious mind he felt insecure. But 
why then did he thus allow women de- 
votees to come to him? Why did he 
often go to the inner apartments of 
many devoted families of Calcutta and 
mix freely with the ladies ? 
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(d) He slept for many months in the 
same bed with his wife without feeling 
the least nervous or being the least 
affected in the mind thereby. 

(4) The touch of every woman did not 
cause him pain in the way cited in the 
example mentioned by Mr. Ghosh. 
Only impure characters used to jiro- 
duce it. 

If Mr. Ghosh’s explanation be correct, 
how can we explain the above facts? 
It is clear that he had no sense ( f 
danger from women, conscious or sub- 
conscious, for he saw in every woman, 
good or bad, only the Divine Mother. 
Wc cannot say that he developed a sort 
of automatic habit in his attitude to- 
wards women. For when he wished, he 
could sleep in the same bed with his 
wife. How then can we call it 
neurosis ? He did not feel any pain 
when touched by a pure woman. On 
the other hand, if an impure man also 
touched him, he felt the same excru- 
ciating pain. We may mention here 
one relevant incident of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life, as narrated by Swami 
Saradananda in Gunibhava, 1st vol., 
(2nd edition), pp. 11-12. On one oc- 
casion a man suffering from white 
leprosy approached the Master with the 
prayer that he pass his hand over the 
diseased parts, by which he hoped he 
would be cured of his disease. The 
Master took pity on the man and said : 
“I do not know anything about this. 
But since you ask me, I shall pass my 
hand over them. The disease will be 
cured if Mother so wills.” And he did 
so. But as a result he had such terrible 
pain throughout the day in his hand 
that he prayed to the Divine Mother 
that he would never again act in that 
way. The Master said afterwards : 
“The man was cured, but this (i.c., his 
own) body underwent his suffering.” 
Here is another instance on the autho- 
rity of Swami Brahmananda, a 
prominent direct disciple of the Master, 
who lived long with him at Dakshines- 
war ; “One day the son of a public 
woman came to Dakshineswar. The 
Master was sleeping in his room. The 


man entered and touched his feet. The 
Master at once started up, as if some 
one had thrown fire on him. He said ; 
‘Tell me frankly all the sins that you 
have committed. If you cannot, go to 
the Ganges and speak them out loudly. 
You will be freed from them.’ But the 
man was ill-fated, he could not.” 
Evidently then, our critic’s conclusion 
that it was neurosis, arising out of a 
subconscious sense of insecurity, is 
wrong. The cause must be sought 
elsewhere. Why he warned male de- 
votees against women and gold and 
women devotees against men and gold, 
is a different question altogether. He 
himself gave his reasons clearly. Mr. 
Ghosh may accept his views or may 
not. But to describe Sri Ramakrishna’s 
own attitude towards Kdmini-Kdnchana 
as neurosis, is the height of complacent 
ignorance. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
the essence of spiritual practice was “to 
make the mind and mouth one,” i.e., 
one must practise by thought, word and 
deed whatever one considered to be 
right. We know how our actions and 
professions differ. Sri Ramakrishna 
was not of our kind. Whatever he 
thought wrong, he gave up instantly 
and completely and for ever. And this 
renunciation was so perfect that not 
only his conscious mind, but his sub- 
conscious mind, nervous system, 
muscles, all responded to it. And this 
is what it should be. If the mind and 
body are our instruments, as our philo- 
sophies and the sages have often told 
us, they must be fully obedient to our 
wishes. That they are not so in our 
case, is proof that our mind and body 
are beyond our control and we are weak. 
In Sri Ramakrishna’s case they were 
completely at his service. From this 
the ordinary man would infer that they 
should respond only to so-called volun- 
tary or conscious thoughts. This is 
a great mistake. Our ego is related to 
the conscious mind only. Not so the 
ego of men like Sri Ramakrishna. We 
are in our present condition only our 
lower self. But Sri Ramakrishna and 
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men like him are both the lower and 
the higher selves and more the latter. 
Thus if his lower self ever acted in a 
way which was against the wish of 
the higher self, his mind and body at 
once responded to the latter’s wish and 
obstructed the action. Here the action 
was not involuntary, but it was con- 
trolled by the will of the higher self. 
Our lower self presides over only an 
infinitesimal part of our mental and 
physical system. But the higher self 
over the whole. Thus it happened 
sometimes that when the lower self of 
Sri Ramakrishna wanted to act in a 
certain way, his mind and body re- 
sisted it. This higher self is nothing 
different from God, and is omniscient 
and omnipotent. 

We shall cite a few illustrations : 

(1) When his mother died, he want- 
ed to make oblations of water (Tar- 
pana) to his deceased mother. But as 
soon as he tried to do this, his fingers 
became stiff and parted so that all 
water dropped out of his palms. He 
tried several times but with the same 
result. Later on he learnt that accord- 
ing to the scriptures in a certain stage 
of spiritual development, a man cannot 
perform these ceremonial actions. 
Besides he was a Sannydshi and thus 
precluded from performing any rites. 

(2) Says Swami Vivekananda in Miy 
Master : “He threw away all the little 
property he had, and took a vow that 
he would never touch money, and this 
one idea, ‘I will not touch money,’ 
became a part of him. It may appear 
to be something occult, but even in 
after-life, when he was sleeping, if I 
touched him with a piece of money his 
hand would become bent, and his whole 
body would become, as it were, para- 
lysed.” To give a specific incident : 
One day when the Master was absent 
in Calcutta, Narendra came to Dakshi- 
neswar. Finding there was no one in 
his room, a desire arose in his mind to 
test the Master’s renunciation of wealth. 
He took out a rupee from his pocket and 
secreted it under his bed. He then 
went to the Panchavati for meditation. 


After a while Sri Ramakrishna return- 
ed. He proceeded to the bed, but as 
soon as he touched it he started back 
in great pain. Wondering, he was look- 
ing round, when Narendra came in and 
watched his plight silently. An atten- 
dant hastened to examine the bed, 
which disclosed the presence of a rupee. 
Both the attendant and the Master 
were surprised. Narendra silently walk- 
ed out of the room. 

(3) The Master often suffered from 
stomach trouble. One day when he 
went on a visit to Sj, Sambhu Char an 
Mallick who lived in a garden-house 
close by, the latter advised him to take 
a little opium to cure his disease and 
asked him to take some from him that 
day when he returned to the Temple. 
But at the time of departure Sri Rama- 
krishna forgot it and did not remember 
it till he was weU on his way. He re- 
turned to Mallik’s house, but found 
that Sambhu Mallik had gone to the 
inner apartments. He did not send for 
him, but took the opium from one of 
his officers and started towards the 
Temple. But as soon as he came on 
the public road, he felt eonfused, he 
could not see his way and some force 
seemed to pull his legs towards the ditch 
by the road. Thinking that he might 
have lost his way, he looked back to- 
wards Mallik’s garden, the road there- 
to was clearly visible. He returned to 
the garden-gate and again proeeeded 
carefully towards the Temple. But be- 
fore he had proceeded a few steps, he 
again lost his way and he felt his legs 
again being pulled towards the ditch. 
Then suddenly Sri Ramakrishna re- 
membered that Sambhu had asked him 
to take opium from himself. His tak- 
ing it from an officer was, therefore, a 
false action and theft. He hastened 
back to Sambhu’s house, and finding 
that the officer was also gone, he threw 
the packet of opium through a window 
into a room, crying that he had left it 
there and turned back towards the 
Temple. This time he saw his way 
quite clear. (This is on Swami Sarada- 
nanda’s authority). 
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(4) Here is another incident on the 
authority of Swami Premananda : 
'‘Seeing that the Master liked lemon 
much, Yogin (Swami Yogananda) used 
to bring him a lemon every day. One 
day the Master said to him : ‘Where- 
from did you get the lemon yesterday? 

J could not take it.’ Yogin knew that 
the Master could not cat things brought 
from low and impure persons. But he 
had brought the lemon from the same 
plant from which he had brought the 
ether lemons. Why was it, then, that 
the Master could not take it? Yogin 
felt mtlch perturbed and began to 
search for the cause. After a careful 
enquiry he came to know that the 
orchard from which he used to bring 
the fruits, had changed hands on the 
day previous to the incident,— the lease 
had expired. Yogin received permission 
to get the fruits from the former lessee. 
On that particular day, therefore, that 
permission did not avail, and it was 
really a theft, though unconscious.” 

(5) One day Sri Ramakrishna went to 
the house of a gentleman in Calcutta 
and there asked for a drink of water. 
But when the glass of water was 
brought, he could not take it. Swami 
Vivekananda who was with him, care- 
fully examined the water,— it was very 
pure and the glass also was clean. He 
was mystified. He knew that Sri Rama- 
krishna could not take anything touched 
by an impure person. He privately 
enquired who had touched the water. 
He came to learn that the master of 
the house had touched it while it was 
being taken to the Master, (though the 
Master himself had not seen it) and he 
was a licentious character. 

(6) One day when Sri Ramakrishna 
was in Sarnddhi and appeared to be 
falling down, a disciple who was near 
by, came to hold him. But no sooner 
had he touched him than Sri Rama- 
krishna gave out a yell of excruciating 
pain. The disciple felt that his contact 
had caused the Master to cry out in 
that way and he at once took off his 
hands. The disciple was one of the 
most favourite of the Master and he had 


been often declared by him to be of 
very pure character. When enquiry 
began for the reason of this incident, 
it was found that the disciple had an 
unhealed wound due to an operation on 
his head. That was why his touch had 
caused the Master so much pain. For 
it is said in the scriptures that no one 
with sores on his body can touch a 
sacred image, and the Master’s body in 
Sarnddhi was certainly as filled with 
the living presence of God as any 
sacred image. The disciple had touch- 
ed the Master in his normal mood with- 
out any untoward effect. But in 
Sainddhiy it produced a different effect. 
Thenceforth the disciple never touched 
the Master while he was in a super- 
normal state, until his wound was com- 
pletely cured. 

The Master also said : “I am some- 
times in a condition in which I cannot 
touch anyone. If any of them {poinU 
mg to the disciples) then touches me, 
I cry out in pain.” And again : 
“There is another ecstatic mood, in 
which I can touch only Baburam. If 
he then holds me, I do not feel any 
pain. . . .” 

In the above instances, there is no 
question of constant thinking of pos- 
sible dangers. He simply did not know 
that there were any causes for danger 
in these. And yet his mental and 
physical system reacted. How does 
Mr. Ghosh’s theory of self-created 
neurosis explain it ? Psychologically 
(Mr. Ghosh must excuse us for encroach- 
ing upon his special domain), Sri 
Ramakrishna’s reaction in the instances 
quoted by him and his reaction in the 
instances quoted above, is the same. 
We must, therefore, find one single 
reason to explain both these sets of 
cases. Mr. Ghosh’s explanation fails. 
Let him now judge if Sri Ramakrishna’s 
own explanation or that of his disciples 
is correct or not. 

Mr. Ghosh learnedly proclaims that 
“when a normal saint sees a woman, 
he sees a human creature.” But can 
a human being be perceived without its 
sex? A human being must be per- 
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ceived as either man or woman. A 
human being ms> exist in the region of 
concepts, but not of percepts. We have 
to perceive a human being either as 
beyond humanity, i.e., as spirit or 


Divinity or as man or woman. There 
is no ^middle path’. We are curious to 
know who that normal saint of Mr. 
Ghosh is who sees only human being 
and not man or woman. 


(To be cor* eluded) 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


October 9, 1919. 

It was 3 p.m. Swami Turiyananda 
was reclining in an easy chair in the 
veranda of his room in the Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service at Benares. A 
Brahmachari was fanning him. The 
hard austerities practised for years had 
broken the Swami ’s health, and diabetes 
had completed the breakdown. So he 
had to come to Benares for a change. 

The disciple came with C., who after 
saluting the Swami enquired about his 
health. 

Stcami : ‘‘At present I am doing 
pretty well. Just after my coming here, 
I had two successive attacks of in- 
fluenza, which weakened me much. For- 
tunately Doctor S. who treated me in 
Calcutta happened to be at Benares on 
business. On seeing me he remarked 
that the change at Benares might not 
prove effective. At that time the symp- 
toms of my old asthma were also 
evident.” 

Disciple : “You look better than on 
the Asta7ni Pujd day when I saw you 
last. I think it is better that the effect 
of change is gradual rather than imme- 
diate. When Baburam Maharaj (Swami 
Premananda) went to Deoghar he im- 
proved much in the beginning. But the 
improvement did not last.” 

Swami : “Yes. Perhaps it was wrong 
to bring him down to Calcutta. He had 
an attack of influenza on the way attend- 
ed with double pneumonia. On his ar- 
rival at Calcutta, Sarat Maharaj (Swami 
Saradananda) remarked : ‘He is done 
for.* He did not die of his previous 
illness.” 

C : “You well know, Maharaj, that 
we are engrossed with the world. Pray 
tell us how we can reach Him.” 


Swami : “There is no fixed means of 
attaining God. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say : ‘A man can be truly sincere 
by virtue of merits acquired in many 
past lives.’ Swamiji nicely said : ‘God 
is not a commodity like fish or vegetable 
to be had for a certain price.’ The sages 
have stated in the Shdstras the several 
paths by which they reached God. One 
has stated that one should perform pujd 
in such and such a way. Another that 
one should practise japa. And so on. 
Narada says : ‘Just as the river flows 
intently towards the sea in order to meet 
it, without deviating its course to any 
other direction, even so he who seeks 
God should move towards Him and Him 
alone giving up all other concerns.’ It 
is said in the Gita : ‘Persons v/ho, medi- 
tating on Me as non-separate, worship 
Me in all beings, to them thus steadfast 
wholly and constantly, I carry what 
they lack and preserve what they al- 
ready have.’ 

“There are two forms of Bhakti (de- 
votion) : Firstly, the ritualistic or obli- 
gatory devotion, such as, one should 
practise so much japa or one should per- 
form pujd in such and such a way. Then 
there is the loving devotion. At this 
stage the devotee thinks ardently of 
God. He finds no pleasure in things un- 
related to God. Above all perseverance 
is necessary. It will not do to dis- 
continue practice if a little effort does 
not produce the desired effect. It is 
said that a man practised so intensely 
that an ant-hill grew upon him.” 

C : “Maharaj, what does japa 

actually mean?” 

Swami : “It means that one should 
utter His name and at* the same time 
meditate on His form, think of Him 
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and love Him. If the mind is attached 
to worldly things, what will the mere 
repetition of God’s name do? What 
is essentially wanted is that we must 
anyhow make Him our own.” 

Disciple : ”Just as Sri Ramakrishna 
has said : ‘You should somehow meet 
the master of the house, either by fight- 
ing with the gate-keeper or by climbing 
the wall.’ ” 

C : “What about those who think : 
‘I have seen the Master (Sri Rama- 
krishna) or the Holy Mother, I need 
not undergo any spiritual practice’?” 

Swarni : “How can I say anything 
about them ? They best know their 
affairs.” 

Disciple ; “Perhaps C. means that 
there are some who believe that since 
the Holy Mother has taken their entire 
responsibility, they need not make any 
effort themselves. They say that since 
she is holding them by the hand, they 
can do whatever they like with the 
other hand, — their salvation is assured.” 

Sveami : “He who truly has this 
faith, has already reached the goal. 
But is it easy to have that faith ? One 
must beware of self-delusion. Those 
who have absolute trust in God will 
be at once purified through His grace, 
though they might have committed 
heinous sins before. Just apply a little 
spark of fire to a mountain-high heap 
of cotton. The whole mass will be 
quickly consumed. If you bring light 
into a room which has been dark for 
a thousand years, will the darkness go 
gradually or all at once? The Lord 
says in the Gita : ‘Even if a very 
wicked man worships Me, with devo- 
tion to none else, he should be regard- 
ed as good, for he has rightly resolved. 
Soon he becomes righteous, and 
attains to eternal peace. O son of 
Kunti, boldly canst thou proclaim that 
my devotee is never destroyed.’ Even 
if the greatest villain resigns himself 
entirely to Him, he must be consider- 
ed a devotee. And ‘soon he becomes 
righteous.’ Through His grace he no 
longer remains a villain but becomes a 
pious man. An expert dancer never 


makes a wrong step. No sin can possibly 
be committed by him who surrenders 
himself to God, although he might have 
committed many misdeeds before. 
There was no sin which Girish Babu 
did not indulge in. He once said to us : 
‘I have drunk so much wine in my 
life that if the wine-bottles were placed 
one upon another, they would stand as 
high as Mount Everest.’ He was a 
poet, so he spoke thus poetically. 
Really he drank much. When he was 
asked by the Master to repeat the name 
of God morning and evening he refused. 
He said : ‘I am not sure I can. I do 
not know in what condition or where 
I may be at those hours.’ Then Sri 
Ramakrishna asked him to remember 
God before meal-time. ‘That also I 
cannot promise you,’ replied Girish 
Babu, ‘I am often engrossed in law- 
suits and have to think all sorts of 
things. I cannot do even that.’ At 
that Sri Ramakrishna said : ‘Then 
give me the “power of attorney.” ’ 
Referring to this, Girish Babu after- 
wards said to us : ‘I readily agreed to 
give him the power of attorney, but 
later on I have realised what a difficult 
task it is to give the power of attorney. 
I had said that I would not be able to 
repeat the name of God even once in 
the evening, but afterwards T found that 
I could not do the least bit of work 
without remembering Him every 
moment.’ In one day Girish Babu 
gave up his fifteen years’ habit of 
taking opium. He said that the first 
three days he had to suffer much, his 
whole body became inert. On the 
fourth day he was all right. Later in 
life he did not even smoke.” 

C : “How to know whether one is 
progressing towards Him or not?” 

Sivami : “He can know it himself. 
Others also can know it. All his 
passions, lust, anger, greed will wane, 
his attachment for the objects of senses 
will diminish and he will have peace 
at heart.” 

Disciple : “Maharaj, can a man have 
peace before the realisation of God?” 
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Swami : ‘‘No, real peace is far off. 

But if you find that a man’s desire 
for sense-enjoyments is growing less and 
less and his love is extending over all 
beings, then you may know that he is 
progressing towards God. Simply re- 
peating the holy name will not do. If 
there be a hole of attachment in the 
mind, the result of japa will run out 
through it. A man irrigated his field all 
day, but in the evening he found that 
all the water had run out through a 
hole, not a drop had remained in the 
field. 

“I remember a beautiful saying of 
Nag Mahasaya in this connection. I 
had gone to his house. His father 
was practising japa sitting in a corner. 
Nag Mahasaya said to me : ‘Bless my 
father that he may have true devotion 
to God.’ ‘He has already got it,’ I 
replied, ‘he is constantly repeating the 


name of God. What more do you 
want?’ Nag Mahasaya rejoined : ‘What 
is the use of rowing a boat which is at 
anchor? My father is much attached 
to me. What will his japa do?’ ‘If he 
should not love a son like you, whom 
else should he love?’ said I. ‘Don’t 
say so, don’t say so,’ he cried out, ‘only 
bless that he may lose all attachment 
for me.’ 

“Oh, what a great man Nag 
Mahasaya was ! Do you know the full 
meaning of ‘rowing a boat at anchor?’ 
One dark night several drunkards took 
it into their heads to have a boat-trip. 
They went to the river, got into a boat 
and at once began to row. When it 
was dawn they found that they were 
at the same f*hiit from which they 
thought they had started. They had 
been so intoxicated that they had 
forgotten to weigh the anchor !” 


AMERICA AT THE TIME OF VIVEKANANDA’S 
FIRST VISIT* 

The Anglo-Saxon Forerunners of the Spirit 
of Asia : Emerson, Thoreau, Walt Whitman 

By Romain Rolland 


It would be a matter of deep interest 
to know exactly how far the American 
spirit had been impregnated, directly 
or indirectly, by the infiltration of 
Hindu thought during the nineteenth 
century : for there can be no doubt that 
it has contributed to the strange moral 
and religious mentality of the modern 
United States which Europe has so 
much difficulty in understanding, — with 
its astonishing mixture of Anglo-Saxon 
Puritanism, Yankee optimism of action, 
pragmatism, “scientism,” and pseudo- 
Ved&ntism. I do not know whether any 
historian will be found to occupy him- 
self seriously with the question. It is 
nevertheless a psychological problem of 

* All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated, in part or whole, 
either in India or abroad, without the 
special permission of the author.— £d. 


the first order, intimately connected 
with the history of our civilisation. I 
do not possess the means for its solution, 
but at least I can indicate certain ele- 
ments in it. 

It would seem that one of the chief 
people to introduce Hindu thought into 
the United States was Emerson, and 
that Emerson in so doing had been deep- 
ly influenced by Thoreau. 

He was predisposed to such influ- 
ences; for 1880 onwards they began 
to appear in his Journal^ wherein he 
noted references to Hindu religious 
texts. His famous lecture, which created 
a scandal at the time, given in 1888 at 
the University of Harvard, expressed 
belief in the Divine in man akin to the 
concept of the soul, Atman-Brahman. 
It is here that he attached a strictly 
moral or moralist interpretation to it, 
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his own mark and that of his race. But 
its fulfilment was the ecstatic realisation 
of a veritable Yoga of “justice”, con- 
ceived in the double sense of moral 
good and cosmic equilibrium and uniting 
at one and the same time Karma 
(action), Bhakti (love) and Jnana 
(wisdom). 

Emerson exercised little method either 
in his reading or writing; and Cabot, 
in his Memoir of him, tells us that he 
was easily satisfied with extracts and 
quotations and did not consult the 
authorities as a whole. But Thoreau 
was a great reader; and between 1887 
and 1862 he was Emerson’s neighbour. 
In July, 1846, Emerson notes that 
Thoreau had been reading to him ex- 
tracts from his Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. Now this work 
(section, Monday) is an enthusiastic 
eulogy of the Gita, and of the great 
poems and philosophies of India. 
Thoreau suggested “A joint Bible” of 
the Asiatic Scriptures, “Chinese, Hin- 
dus, Persians, Hebrews, to carry to the 
ends of the earth.” And he took for 
his motto. Ex Oriente Lux. 

It may be imagined that such sug- 
gestions were not thrown away upon 
Emerson, and that the ardent Asiatism 
of Thoreau extended to him. 

It was at the same time that the 
Transcendental Cluh, he had founded, 
was in full swing; and after 1850, the 
Dial, its quarterly, which he edited with 
the American Hypatia, Margaret Fuller, 
published translations from the Oriental 
languages. The emotion produced in 
him by Indian thought must have been 
very strong for him to write in 1856 
such a deeply Vedantic poem as his 
beautiful Brahma. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that New England was passing through 
^ crisis of spiritual renaissance and 
intoxicating idealism, corresponding 
(though composed of very different 
elements, less cultivated, more robust, 
and infinitely nearer to nature) to the 
idealistic flame of Europe before 1848. 
f he anarchic Brookfarm of George Rip- 
(betwesn 1840 and 1847), the fever- 


ish assembly of the Friends of Universal 
Progress at Boston in 1840, brought to- 
gether in one group men and women of 
all opinions and professions, all fired 
with primitive energy, and aspiring to 
shake off the shackles of past lies with- 
out knowing what truth to adopt; for 
no human society can live unless it has 
persuaded itself that it possesses the 
Truth ! 

Alas ! the Truth espoused by America 
during the subsequent half century bears 
no resemblance to the generous expecta- 
tion of the honeymoon ! Truth was not 
ripe, still less those who wished to pluck 
it. Its failure was, however, by no 
means due to lack of noble ideals and 
great ideas, but they were all too mixed 
and too hastily digested without time 
for them to be healthily assimilated. The 
nervous shocks, produced by the grave 
political and social upheavals after the 
war of Secession, the morbid haste which 
has developed into the frantic rhythm of 
modern civilisation, have thrown the 
American spirit off its balance for a 
long time. It is, however, not difficult 
to trace during the second half of the 
century the seeds sown by the free 
pioneers of Concord, Emerson and 
Thoreau. But from their grain what 
strange bread has been kneaded by the 
followers of the “mind-cure” and of 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy ! 

Both of them have used, more or 
less wittingly, Indian elements strained 
through the idealism of Emerson. But 
they have reduced them to the dead 
level of a utilitarianism that looks only 
to the immediate profit, of a kind of 
mystic hygiene, resting on a prodigious 
credulity which gives to Christian 
Science its proud pseudo-scientific 
aspect and its pseudo-Christianity. 

One trait common to these doctrines 
is the vulgar optimism, which resolves 
the problem of evil by a simple denial, 
or rather by its omission. “Evil does 
not exist. Then, let us turn away our 
eyes Such an intellectual atti- 

tude in all its naive simplicity was too 
often that of Emerson. He omitted as 
often as possible from his subjects those 
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of illness or death. He hated the shades. 
“Respect the light !” But it was the 
respect of fear. His eyes were feeble 
and so he began by putting the sun 
under a shade. In this he was only too 
closely followed by his fellow-country- 
men. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that such optimism was necessary for 
action, but I have no great faith in the 
energy of a man or of a people, which 
rests on conditions contrary to the 
Natura Re rum, I prefer Margaret Ful- 
ler’s saying : “I accept the universe.” 
But whether one accepts it or not, the 
first essential is to see it and to see it as 
a whole ! We shall soon hear Viveka- 
nanda saying to his English disciple : 
“Learn to recognise the Mother, in Evil, 
Terror, Sorrow, Denial as well as in 
Sweetness, and in Joy.” Similarly the 
smiling Ramakrishna from the depths of 
his dream of love and bliss, could see 
and remind the complaisant preachers 
of a “good God” that Goodness was not 
enough to define the Force which daily 
sacrificed thousands of innocents. There- 
in lies the capital difference separating 
India and heroic Greece from Anglo- 
Saxon optimism. They look Reality in 
the face, whether they embrace it as in 
India or struggle against it and try to 
subdue it as in Greece; but with them 
action never impinges on the domain of 
knowledge as in America, where know- 
ledge has been domesticated in the ser- 
vice of action and wears a livery with 
gold-braided cap bearing the name : 
Pragmatism. 

It is easily understood that Viveka- 
nanda would not like such trappings 
concealing as they did puny and de- 
graded bastards of his glorious, free and 
sovereign Vedantism of India. 

But overtopping this herd of living 
men there was a dead giant, whose 
shade was a thousand times warmer than 
such pale reflections of the Sun of Being 
seen through their cold methodist win- 
dow-panes. He stood before Viveka- 
nanda and held out his great hand to 
him. . . . How was it that he did not 
take it? ... Or rather (for we know 


that later in India Vivekananda read his 
Leaves of Grass) how is it that Viveka- 
nanda’s chroniclers, however careless 
and ill-informed, have managed to leave 
this capital event out of their story : the 
meeting of the Indian Ambassador of 
the Atman-Brahman with the epic singer 
of Myself — Walt Whitman ?* 

He had just died on March 2G, 1892, 
the previous year, near Camden, the 
workman’s suburb of Philadelphia. The 
triumphant memory of his obsequies — 
not pagan as they have been described, 
but exactly in the spirit of Indian 
universalism, were still reverberating. 
Vivekananda saw more than one of 
Whitman’s intimates coming to him; he 
was even joined in friendship to him 
who had bidden the last farewell to the 
poet, the famous agnostic and material- 
ist author, Robert Ingersoll. He more 
than once argued with him in friendly 
fashion, so it is impossible that he should 
not have heard of Whitman. 

However famous this great man may 
be through the many works that have 
been devoted to him in all lands, it is 
necessary for me to give here a short 
account of his religious thought; for 
that is the side of his work that has 
come least into the limelight — and at 
the same time it is the kernel. 

There is nothing hidden in the mean- 
ing of his thought. The good Whit- 
man does not veil his nakedness. His 
faith appears best of all in Leaves of 
Grass f and is especially concentrated in 
one great poem which has been thrown 
too much into the shade by his So7ig 
of Myself, but which must be replaced 
in the front rank where Whitman him- 
self placed it, at the head of his own 
definite edition, immediately following 

* Evidently Walt Whitman did not appear 
as important to them as he appears to M. 
Holland in relation to the American mission 
of Swami Vivekananda. M. Holland himself 
admits that the influence pi Whitman’s 
thought on his countrymen was little. 
Besides, we Hindus are inclined to make dis- 
tinction between mere intellectual and poetic 
effusions and actual realisation. The former 
count little in the life of humanity, the latter 
much.— -Ed. 
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the Inscriptions^ namely his Starting 
from Paumanok. 

What does he say there? 

^*I inaugurate a religion 

... I say the whole earth and all 
the stars in the sky are for religion’s 
sake ” 

‘‘Know you, solely to drop in the 
earth the germs of a greater religion. . . 

I sing 

For you to share with me two great- 
nesses, and a third one rising inclusive 
and more resplendent. The greatness of 
Love and of Democracy, and the great- 
ness of religion. ...” 

(Why then have the first two “great- 
nesses”, which are of an inferior order, 
generally eclipsed the first, which 
embraces and dominates them, in the 
minds of Whitman’s commentators ?) 

What was this religion which so filled 
his heart that he meditated spreading it 
abroad throughout all lands by means 
of lectures, in spite of the little taste he 
had for speaking in public ? It is 
summed up and contained in one word, 
which rings in the ears wonderfully like 
Indian music : the word Identity, It 
fills the whole work. It is to be found 
in almost all his poems. 

Identity with all forms of life at every 
instant; the immediateness of realised 
Unity; and the certainty of Eternity 
for every second, for every atom of 
Existence. 

How had Whitman come by this 
faith ? 

Certainly by enlightenment, by some 
blow he had experienced, by illumina- 
tion, probably arising from some 
spiritual crisis a short time after he 
had reached his thirtieth year and ex- 
perienced the emotions aroused by his 
journey to New Orleans, of which little 
is known. 

It is improbable that it was any 
reading of Indian thought that touched 
him. When .Thoreau, in November 
1856, came to tell him that his Leaves 
^1 Grass (first appeared in July 1855, 
then a second edition in the summer of 
1856) recalled to his mind the great 


Oriental poems and to ask if he knew 
them. Whitman replied with a cate- 
gorical “No!” and there is no reason 
to doubt his word. He read little, 
certainly very few books; he did not 
like libraries and men brought up upon 
them. To the very end of his life he 
does not seem to have had any curiosity 
to verify the similarity between his 
thought and that of Asia obvious to the 
little circle of Concord. The extreme 
vagueness of the expressions used every 
time that he introduced a glimpse of 
India into his Homeric enumerations is 
the best guarantee of his ignorance. 

It is then all the more interesting to 
discover how he could without going 
beyond himself — a 100% American 
self — all unwittingly link up with 
Vedantic thought. (For its kinship 
did not escape any of the Emerson 
group, beginning with Emerson himself, 
whose genial quip is not sufficiently 
famous : ^^Leaves of Grass seem to be ' 
a mixture of the Dhagavad Gita and 
The Nero York Herald,^*) 

The starting point with Whitman was 
in the profundities of his own race, in 
his own religious line — paradoxical 
though it may seem. His paternal 
family belonged to the Quaker Left, 
grouped round a free believer, Elias 
Hicks, to whom at the end of his life 
Whitman dedicated a pamphlet. He 
was a great religious individualist, free 
from all church and all credo, who made 
religion consist entirely of inner illumina- 
tion, “the secret silent ecstasy. 

Such a moral disposition in Whitman 
was bound to bring about from his 
childhood a habit of mystic concentra- 
tion, having no precise object but 
filtering nevertheless through all the 
emotions of life. The young man’s 
peculiar genius did the rest. His nature 
possessed a kind of voracious receptivity, 
which made him not only, like ordinary 
men, glean from the vine-arbour of the 
spectacle of the universe, some grains of 
pleasure or pain, but instantaneously 
incorporate himself with each object 
that he saw. He has described this rare 
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disposition in the admirable poem : 
Autumn Rivulets : 

‘‘There was a child went forth. . . . 

And the first object he look’d upon, 
that object he became. 

And that object became part of 
him for the day or a certain 
part of the day. 

Or for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. ...” 

Instinctively rather than reflectively 
he had reached the conclusion that the 
whole universe was for him not object 
but subject — ^it was he. When he 
wrote an account all at once in his 
thirties of what appeared to him his real 
birth, (probably about 1851 — 1852) it 
was a blinding flash, an ecstatic blow : 

“Oh ! the Joy,” he said, “of my 
*soul leaning pois’d on itself, receiving 
identity through materials. . . . My 
soul vibrated back to me from them 

99 

• . • . 

It seemed to him that he was “awake 
for the first time and that all that had 
gone before was nothing but a despicable 
sleep.” 

Finally he heard some lectures or 
conferences of Emerson’s and they 
may have intellectualised his intuition 
so that it came to fruition in ideas, how- 
ever imperfectly determined and con- 
nected ; for with this man, always 
indifferent to the logic of reasoning 
and to metaphysical construction, his 
whole chain of thought brought him 
inevitably to the present moment and 
to a degree of illumination that made an 
infinity of space and time arise from 
them. Hence, he immediately perceiv- 
ed, embraced, espoused, and became at 
one and the same time each distinct 
object and their mighty totality, the 
unrolling and the fusion of the whole 
Cosmos realised in each morsel of the 
atom, and of life. And how does this 
differ from the point of ecstasy, the 
most intoxicated Sam&dhi of a Bhakti- 
Yogin who, reaching in a trice the 
summit of realisation, and having 
mastered it, comes down again to use it 
m all the acts and thoughts of his 
everyday life? 


Here then is a typical example of the 
predisposition to Ved&ntism which exist- 
ed in America well before the arrival of 
Vivekananda. Indeed it is a universal 
disposition of the human soul in all 
countries and in all ages, and not con- 
tained, as Indian Vedantists are inclin- 
ed to believe, in a body of doctrines 
belonging to one country alone. On 
the contrary it is either helped or 
hindered by the chances of evolution 
among the different peoples and the 
creeds and customs whereon their own 
civilisations are built. It may be said 
that this attitude of mind is latent in 
all who carry within themselves a spark 
of the creative fire, and particularly is 
it true of great artists, in whom the 
universe is not only reflected (as in the 
cold glance of the medium), but 
incarnate. I have already mentioned in 
the case of Beethoven crises of Dionysiac 
union with the Mother, to use one of 
many names for the hidden Being whom 
the heart perceives in each earth-beat. 
Moreover, great European poetry of the 
nineteenth century, especially that of the 
English poets of the age of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, is full of such sudden 
gleams. But no Western poet possessed 
them so strongly or so consciously as 
Whitman, who collected all the scatter- 
ed fires into a brazier, transmuting his 
intuition into a faith — faith in his 
people,' faith in the world, faith in 
humanity as a whole. 

How strange it is that this faith was 
not brought face to face with Viveka- 
nanda ’s ! Would he not have been 
struck by so many unexpected similari- 
ties : the sentiment, so strong in 
Whitman, so insistent, so persistent, of 
the journey of his ego “through 
trillions” of years and incessant “incar- 
nations,” keeping the record in double 
column of profit and loss of each of his 
previous existences, — ^the dual self 
wherein no one god must debase himself 
before the others, the net of Maya 
which he tears asunder so that through 
the widened meshes the illuminating 
face of God may shine, “thou orb of 
many orbs — ^thou seething principle^ 
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thou well kept latent germ^ thou 
centre,” — ^the glorious ‘‘Song of the 
Universal” wherein fusion is realised 
by the harmony of antinomies, embrac- 
ing all religions, all beliefs and unbeliefs 
and even the doubts of all the souls of 
the universe, which in India was the 
very mission delegated by Ramakrishna 
to his disciples, — his own message that 
“All is Truth !” 

And is it not true that they were even 
alike in some individual characteristics 
such as the high pride which compared 
itself to God; the warrior spirit of the 
great Kshatriya “the enemy of repose,” 
and that of the brother of war, fearing 
neither danger nor death, but calling 
them rather; the worship rendered to 
the Terrible, an interpretation recalling 
the dark yet magnificent confidences of 
Vivekananda to Sister Nivedita during 
their dream-like pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas ? 

At the same time I can see clearly 
what Vivekananda would have disliked 
in Whitman : the ridiculous mixture o! 
The New York Ilernld and the Bhagavad 
Gita^ which awoke the fine smile of 
Emerson — his metaphysical journalism, 
his small shopkeeper’s wisdom, picked 
up from dictionaries — his eccentric affec- 
tation of a bearded Narcissus, his 
colossal complacency with regard to 
himself and his people — his democratic 
Americanism with its childish vanity and 
expansive vulgarity ever seeking the 
lime-light; all these must have roused 
the aristocratic disdain of the great 
Indian. Especially would Vivekananda 
have had no patience with the com- 
promising coquettings of his idealism 
with the forbidden joys of “meta- 
physics,” spiritualism and intercourse 
with spirits, etc. . . . 

But these differences would not have 
prevented the drawing of this mighty 
lover to the metal of the soul of a 
Vivekananda. And, in point of fact, 
they did not prevent it later on, for we 
have the proof that Vivekananda read' 
in India Leaves of Grass^ and that he 
called Whitman “the Sannyasin of 
America,” and thus declared their com- 
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mon parentage. Is it then to be 
believed that he did not make his dis- 
covery until the end of his stay in 
America, since, during the stay, there 
is no mention of the relation published 
by his disciples in detail? 

Whatever the truth may be, the 
spirit of Whitman was there, attesting 
that America was ready to listen to 
Indian thought. She went ahead. And 
the old prophet of Camden had solemnly 
announced the arrival of India : 

“Towards us, O my city, 

The Generator comes. 

The nest of languages, which has 
given us poems, the race of 
former times. . . . 

The race of Brahma is coming.” 

He had opened his arms to her. He 
had confided to America, “the nave of 
democracy,” the Pilgrim of India. 

“The past reposes in thee. . . . 

You bring great companions with 
you. 

Venerable priestly Asia sails with 
you in this day.” 

The Indian biographers of Viveka- 
nanda have then made a regrettable , 
omission in not naming Whitman in 
the front rank of those whose thought 
did the honours of the New Continent 
to the stranger guest. 

But having put him in his proper 
place — next to Vivekananda, shoulder 
to shoulder — we must be careful 
not to exaggerate his influence 
over America. This Homer of the 
“masses” did not succeed in prevail- 
ing upon the masses. This annunciator 
of the great destinies of Democracy in 
America died misunderstood, almost 
unperceived by the democrats of the 
New World. This singer of the “Divine 
mean” was only loved and revered by 
a small group of selected artists and 
exceptional men — and perhaps more in 
England than in the United States. 

But all the same he is one of the true 
Forerunners. And it is no less certain 
that they are the true representatives of 
their people — even if their people are 
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unaware of it : in them is liberated 
before their time the profound energies 
which are concealed within the human 
masses and which they repel : they 
announce them; sooner or later they 


will come to light. A Whitman was 
the index of genius of the hidden soul 
that was sleeping — (she is not yet quite 
awake)-~in the ocean depths of his 
people of the United States. 


PHASES OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Introduction 

The Upanisads appeal at once to 
imagination and the philosophic instinct 
by the problem they set forth and the 
promise they offer. Mankind is restive 
over its little existence and is anxious 
to get a light that can break through 
the phenomenal real and can put at 
rest all questioning that wells up in its 
breast. Truth is the summit of exist- 
ence. Truth is the proper object of 
search. And so long as the heart is 
not upon the enduring, the heart cannot 
have rest, the soul, its anxiety over. 
The search for the enduring becomes a 
sole motive in life when life’s move in 
other directions stands baffled at the 
little they can yield unto it. The quest 
for the Eternal in most persons cannot 
seriously begin before the conventions 
set up in the priestcraft and in popular 
theological course have had their trials. 
The sacrificial rites with the promises of 
subtle sense-delights in the subtler 
planes of existence cannot satisfy the 
seeker, for he is still burdened with the 
anxieties of divided existence ; and how- 
ever the privileges increase in volume 
and quantity, life labours in the mire 
of ignorance. But the failure of the 
sacrificial rites to give full satisfaction 
has its effect and use. It establishes 
the futility of a life in nature accumulat- 
ing and enjoying nature’s possibilities 
and privileges. 

The sacrificial mysticism cannot give 
lasting satisfaction, for the gaze is still 
towards the external and the transient. 
And the merit which the seeker acquires 
cannot last long. It is an acquired 
momentum which is exhausted with its 
fruition. 


Progress, however high, is attendant 
with a fall, and naturally the earnest 
seeker has to revise his method of search 
and manner of approach. The dawn of 
philosophic instinct is possible when the 
other courses and methods of approach 
are found inefficient. Philosophic reflec- 
tion becomes possible when the smooth 
and almost blind adaptation, due to the 
incessant activities of nature’s forces in 
us, has a check, and the forces act in- 
wardly in generating thought and 
reflection without exhausting themselves 
upon the ill-conceived and mistaken 
attempts at a satisfaction in an outward 
gaze on life. Man is an instinctive 
being by birth. He is a thinking being 
by experience. He is an illuminated 
being by intuition. The first impulses 
are natural, these impulses have hasty 
expirations and gratifications, based as 
they are upon the unilluminated 
instincts of survival. The instinct of 
survival breeds a semi-mystical attitude 
towards the forces of nature. The con- 
fined vision of man’s utter dependence 
upon nature, his instinct of self-preser- 
vation and the gratification of instincts 
soon evolve in him a mystic understand- 
ing of nature as the sole source of power. 
The primitive insight does not go 
beyond that and the sacrifices are the 
symbols of what the primitive mind 
feels towards nature’s forces. These 
forces are soon deified, and this deifica- 
tion reads Devas in the beneficent 
powers of nature and Asuras in the 
malevolent forces of nature. With the 
dawn of philosophic vision the Vedic 
pantheon is reduced to a unity of God- 
head and a cosmistic vision of life 
displaces the least sense of difference 
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between the presiding forces of nature 
and the immanent Divine life. 

The animated vision of nature’s 
forces gives a fine penetration and 
understanding of nature, and exalts it 
into the conception of a living and vibra- 
tive existence endowed with an oversoul, 
to which all the forces are subordinate 
and of which they are inadequate and 
partial expressions. The vision of such 
an animated being of nature is 
immediate. It is a form of mystic 
exaltation. This form of exaltation 
takes delight in the wonders that nature 
has revealed before man. 

The first dawn of mystic life begins 
with the sublimation of nature, where 
the forces are felt as if living and power- 
ful with the capacity of not only offering 
us privileges but of shedding upon us 
genial light to lead us aright. In this 
way the mystic sense begins to feel the 
Divine light through the orb of the 
dawn, through the silvery rays of the 
moon, through the shining rays of the 
stars, and Divine life through the winds 
and thunders. The mystic soul is bold 
enough to stand the kindly and the 
fierce expressions of the forces of 
nature, and keen enough to catch the 
animation which throbs in them. The 
seeker stands radiant with the mystic 
sense that nature, however fierce and 
violent, carries to the soul the message 
of a new life, though occasionally it may 
overpower us with the sense of our 
littleness and utter helplessness before 
it. Religious consciousness is stirred by 
the majesty of nature. The majesty 
excites wonder and admiration. Both 
of them continue to foster a religious 
feeling and a reverent attitude towards 
nature. But this attitude can grow 
when the intellect has overcome the 
primitive tendencies of regarding Gods 
as the carriers of privileges and the 
the recipients of oblations. This primi- 
tive religious feeling of surrender comes 
out of the feeling of self-preservation. 
This instinct of self-preservation is a 
biological instinct, and religious cons- 
ciousness originally has a reference to 


this instinct. The-will-to-live sticks to 
the soul and the Gods and the shining 
deities are worshipped to satisfy this 
original instinct. 

But soon this attitude is transcended, 
and the seeker begins to feel more than 
what meets the senses in nature’s forces. 
This mystic attitude gives the sub- 
limated perception of nature animated 
and installed in the philosophic concep- 
tion of a supersensuous reality, and the 
conception of an all-pervasive spirit soon 
begins to displace the individuated con- 
ceptions of earth-spirits, sky-spirits, etc. 
This is a distinct advance in the philoso- 
phic and religious consciousness and 
indicates the beginning of true wisdom ; 
for the religious consciousness keeps 
the soul at rest, not so much by hope 
of reward here or hereafter as by 
silencing all expectations by the inward 
light of the soul. Before the inward 
light can attain its fulness, the outward 
vision has a finer reading of an identity 
between spirit and nature. But this 
identity cannot be complete unless man 
has a direct vision of spirit in his 
inward being. The tendency of instal- 
ling nature’s God in place of nature 
is a definite tendency, and so far as re- 
ligious consciousness is concerned, it 
makes a definite advance in spirituality. 
The pan-psychic idea of nature is a 
favourite tlieme in some texts, but it 
leaves an effect on feeling which is the 
realization of a life and consciousness as 
yet not developed into a clear and de- 
finite knowledge. So vast is the expe- 
rience that almost overpowers the 
seeker, that definite consciousness be- 
comes an impossibility. We have, there- 
fore, an indefinable feeling which has an 
inadequate expression. 

The necessity of feeling this existence 
in the inward soul is still there, and led 
by this necessity the external gaze and 
outward appeal are displaced by inner 
search and inward vision. However 
lofty the inspiration and subtle the 
vision may be, the mental effort to grasp 
the meaning and realize the import of 
the influence received from without, 
still speaks of an external reference of 
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knowledge and feeling. The mental 
effort is still objective. 

This objectivity makes the apprehen- 
sion of the spirit-self still mediate and 
external, and the quickening touch can 
at best make the experience deep and 
expression definite and clear, but cannot 
change mediacy into immediacy. The 
apparent immediacy is still an imme- 
diacy of the senses outer or inner; it 
is the immediacy of feeling but not of 
transcendence. 

Though this form of heightened feel- 
ing has an elasticity not met in the neo- 
phytes at the start, still not infrequently 
it is regarded as the acme of spiritual 
consciousness inasmuch as the new ex- 
perience has the vivifying and vitalizing 
force, and nature seems to be vibrating 
with new light and life. Such a vision 
has been a fruitful source of a pan- 
psychic conception which appeals by the 
immanence of spirit in nature and man. 
Such a vision proves fruitful in con- 
ceiving a co-conscious super-existence 
embracing the conscious centres in men 
and the living centres in nature. 

But this vision is still regarded as in- 
sufficient. It does not satisfy fully the 
intellectual and spiritual needs. The 
animistic vision is a delight in exalted 
feeling. But it is not wisdom though 
it touches the fringe of transcendental 
consciousness. The culture of feeling 
has an importance in waking up esoteric 
wisdom, but exalted feelings are to 
be distinguished from transcendental 
wisdom. 

The exalted feeling and animated 
being are values in determinate cons- 
ciousness. These values are originally 
ideal but become actually real in height- 
ened religious being. These feelings are 
supremely delightful and usher in an 
ideal existence — the archetypal cons 
ciousness which permeates the actualities 
and facts of life. Such consciousness of 
ideal forms is to be distinguished from 
the basic being. The ideal-form-cons- 
ciousness is a penetration into the causal 
aspect of existence, the aspect which 
lies immanent in the world order. 


It is necessary to distinguish the 
actual and the ideal aspects of exist- 
ence in the determinate from the 
transcendent in the indeterminate. The 
exalted feeling aroused by a fellowship 
with society and nature is a form of 
consciousness which has its enjoyment of 
the ideal in the actual but is not strictly 
transcendental. It is an elevated feeling, 
a superior consciousness in which serene 
delight finds its adequate expression, but 
which cannot pass for the knowledge of 
the basic reality. 

Such an animated vision of nature has 
a touch upon mystic consciousness, — it 
differs from logical consciousness. It can 
fitly be called nature mysticism and is 
akin to poetic intuition of beauty and 
sweetness. The adept feels the living 
nature as the mirror of the reality. 
Nature does not replace spirit, nature 
becomes infused with spirit. 

Nature is raised from its inertness to 
a medium of expression, and the con- 
crete is felt and enjoyed, and the mind 
cannot rise above the delight of the 
rhythm and harmony and embrace the 
transcendent. 

Consciousness cannot approach that 
height so long as the feeling attitude 
has not been displaced by a deeper 
penetration. 

This penetration is what really makes 
the teaching of the Upanisads different 
from the, Vedas (the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas). The vision and the ap- 
praise of the living nature have no 
doubt reduced the Vedic pantheon to 
the conception of an all-permeating 
being ; still mind needs greater penetra- 
tion to touch the basic being. 

In the Upanisads the search has been 
into the basic reality. In this sense the 
mysticism which they represent is trans- 
cendental. The search is no longer ex- 
ternal, it becomes inward. 

The Upanisads in this sense are more 
appealing to the philosophic instinct, 
for the search for reality must begin 
necessarily in the inward soul. But 
philosophy cannot convince if the 
reality is not felt and apprehended 
immediately. The immediate conscious- 
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ness is the highest revealer of truth 
when this immediacy is not of the senses, 
nor of the mind, but of intuition. The 
Upanisadic approach is, therefore, to be 
distinguished from the Vedic approach 
of apprehending Truth.* The one is 
inward, the other is outward. The one 
searches the truth through the intuition 
of the soul, the other through the re- 
velation through nature. 

Forms of Intuition 

The sublimated consciousness of 
nature has to be distinguished from the 
philosophic or transcendent intuition. 
The word “intuition** is often loosely 
used and has a wide application. It has 
the common connotation of immediacy 
of apprehension. The forms of imme- 
diacy are to be distinguished, and be- 
cause they are not clearly distinguished 
they become the veritable source of 
error and confusion. The exact appre- 
ciation of a phase of truth is always 
relative to the faculty which receives it, 
and unless a clear discrimination is 
exercised, the seeker makes a confusion 
between exaltation of feeling and appre- 
ciation of truth. 

Intuition is the faculty of immediate 
apprehension. It may be empiric and 
transcendental. An empiric intuition is 
the immediate consciousness of reception 
through the affections of the senses and 
the mental being. It includes the in- 
tuitions of the sensibility, the instinc- 
tive intuitions. It embraces even the 
intuitions of supersensuous conscious- 
ness. These intuitions differ amongst 
themselves, but there is no difference in 
kind, for they are phenomenal expres- 
sions. The affections of sensibility might 
have an outward touch of reference, the 
instinctive intuitions might help uner- 
w^igly in biological adaptation. The 
supersensuous intuitions are really not 

^ This is a general statement. There are 
passages in the Rik Veda, which indicate 
that the truth of the Upanisads are im- 
plicit iQ the Vedas. Vide Rik Veda, 10th 
Mandala, Sukta 80, Mantra 2, Sukta 81, 
Sukta 82, Mantras 8 and 7, Sukta 114, 
Mantra 6,881, Sukta 121, Mantra 1. 
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non-sensuous, they differ from the sen- 
suous only in affecting the finer impulses 
and the delicate fibres of our being. But 
still they are forms of affections and can- 
not be strictly different from empiric 
intuitions. In this sense the psychic 
(yogic) penetration and the modern 
spiritistic revelations are, however 
subtle and fine, still empiric so long as 
they touch the fringe of reality. It may 
sound strange, but it is so, since such 
perceptions are still a finer sensibility 
and must differ from the apprehension 
through transcendental or philosophic 
intuition. They affect the fine senses 
and being but cannot touch the under- 
lying essence or reality. It has been 
said truly : “Metaphysical truths can be 
conceived only by a faculty which be- 
cause its operation is on the immediate, 
we may call intuitive, if it be thoroughly 
understood that it has absolutely nothing 
in common with what certain contem- 
porary philosophers call intuition, a 
merely sensitive and vital faculty pro- 
perly inferior to discursive intelligence 
and not superior to it** (a quotation from 
Rene Gue*non in George Santayana*s 
Reahn of Essence), Even religious 
consciousness, when it confines itself to 
a fine feeling, is still empiric; though 
such feelings or experiences are far re- 
moved from the ordinary sense-cons- 
ciousness. Of course religious cons- 
ciousness as grasping reality should be 
distinguished from religious conscious- 
ness as a fine feeling and an urge. The 
human consciousness is elastic enough 
to embrace infinite shades and phases. 
The seeker makes a confusion of the 
glorious feelings on the path with 
reality. The absence of a discriminat- 
ing sense has been the fruitful source 
of false religions that creep up on the 
finer phases of our empiric intuition. 
The Upanisadic seers are anxious to 
raise the caution not to make the mis- 
take of identifying an exalted feeling 
with the appreciation of reality. When 
the inner consciousness has a sudden 
elasticity and swift flow of fine ideas and 
finer feelings, it naturally clings to them 
and has the possibility of mistaking 
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a shadow for reality. And this accounts 
for the tendency in the later history of 
mystic thought to install an object of 
adoration in place of reality. No doubt 
it is possible that such religious mysti- 
cism can stir the depth of consciousness, 
still one should not identify such feel- 
ings with transcendent intuition. Such 
experiences are flights into supersensu- 
ous consciousness, but cannot compare 
to the religious consciousness reared up 
in philosophic reflection and finally pass- 
ing into transcendent intuition. Popular 
religious consciousness perchance hits 
upon an exalted sublime feeling and is 
carried on by such feelings, and an in- 
tellectual consciousness follows to give 
it a basis. Such emotional enthusiasm 
is to be distinguished from philosophic 
or transcendent intuition. It dominates 
more in the truth aspect of reality than 
in its delight aspect. It convinces where 
conviction is the demand, and in the life 
of search conviction is more imperative 
a demand than anything ; for conviction 
in truth is the end of the search. If the 
transcendent intuition delights, it de- 
lights because it convinces; and the 
highest delight is the delight of convic- 
tion. Such delight is not shared in the 
heightening of feeling. Feeling delights 
but does not convince. Truth convinces 
as well as delights. Such conviction can- 
not come unless the intellectual intui- 
tion is touched and exercised. It pene- 
trates the depth of being, religious feel- 
ing only touches the emotional being. 

Forms of Mysticism 

At this stage ’we should make clear 
the difference between the forms of 
mysticism, for mysticism is so vague a 
term with such a wide range of applica- 
tion, that a discriminating knowledge of 
its different shades is a necessary -pre- 
supposition to a clear understanding of 
the kind of mysticism we have in the 
Upanisads. 

Mysticism is an approach to truth 
rather than rational and discursive. It 
comes out of an anxiety to have a face 
to face vision of truth, and in this 
anxious search and deviation from 


rational pursuit, it has not been in- 
frequently identified with the different 
tendencies laid deep down in the soul. 
Though the search has been directed to 
the appreciation of truth and all forms 
of mysticism lay claim to that, still 
different forms can be distinguished 
from the manner and method of 
approach and also from the different 
conclusions and realizations they set up. 

Though the conclusion in mystic 
search is generally supposed to be the 
same — ^the vision of truth and the life of 
expanse — still minor differences arise- 
amongst the mystics. The “life of ex- 
panse” is the common promise, but a 
clear definition makes the vision of truth 
different in different forms. A tendency 
prevails amongst thinkers to regard 
mysticism as a form of intuition, which 
leaves aside all differences from spiritual 
life and delights in the identity and 
exclusively limits mysticism to this form 
of transcendent consciousness. And they 
base their contention on the ground that 
the least difference left between the 
finite and infinite consciousness does not 
give a new conclusion nor docs it pre- 
sent a new phase of life and conscious- 
ness. It does give nothing which is 
not embraced in popular consciousness 
and as such cannot pass for mysticism. 

The contention has a force; mysti- 
cism, if it really claims to vouchsafe 
unto humanity anything, must not only 
give a fine instinct and appreciation but 
the appreciation must pass into adora- 
tion and finally into the quiet of trans- 
cendence. But this may be the consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, but 
this cannot make us ignore the revela- 
tions of superconsciousness, which 
bring in newer forms of experiences. 
No doubt these sublimated experiences 
are experiences in finite expansion ; still 
their values cannot be completely 
ignored as showing advances in the 
mystic life, though not a complete 
approximation to the mystic ideal. 
Mysticism in its widest sense is the 
delightful experience of a wider exist- 
ence which may in its acme reach its 
utmost expansion and complete ttp>ns- 
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eendence. Such forms of exalted 
consciousness is far removed from 
ordinary experiences. But there are 
forms of consciousness intervening be- 
tween this expanse and the present 
limitation, and they cannot be ignored 
in the life of search as they are 
pregnant with elevated feelings and 
illumined consciousness and as such they 
are far removed from the ordinary cons- 
ciousness working under the limitation 
of categories. They are also mystic 
consciousness, but if mysticism is con- 
fined to the transcendent oneness, the 
term pseudo-mysticism can suit them 
better. 

But in India the term mysticism has 
not such a confined meaning. It is used 
in the wide sense to denote the imme- 
diate consciousness of truth and reality, 
and though differences of opinion are 
possible and actually exist about truth, 
still every form of serious philosophy 
and thinking which counts, claims this 
immediate and expansive vision of truth. 
And this seems to be happy in view of 
the fact that each form of mysticism 
claims a direct apprehension of truth, 
though the definition of truth and its 
presentation may vary, a variation 
which is sought to be fixed and estab- 
lished by logic. 

Such a conception naturally is open 
to the charge that if the mystics differ 
amongst themselves in their definition of 
truth, they cannot lay claim to infallibi- 
lity, and if they do so, their position 
becomes dogmatic. Curiously enough, 
none is so positive about their assertions 
as the mystics, none so eloquently ex- 
pressive. This leads us on to a 
dilemma : The mystics either have or 
have not realized the truth; if they 
have, there should be no contradiction 
in their professions and beliefs, an actual 
agreement, on the other hand, is de- 
sirable; if they have not, they should 
not make the absolute claim to truth. 
The former as well as the latter make 
their position untenable, their mission 
undesirable. 

Mysticism is not a definite philosophy 
of life. It is the heightening of life 


and consciousness. It is a process of 
infinite expansion. It realizes new cor- 
respondences, infinite harmonies, new 
sympathies and affinities. It is life in 
its unfathomable depth and widest ex- 
pansion. It differs from ordinary 
empiric consciousness in that it is freed 
from its limitations. 

As such it has the widest stretch of 
meaning and embraces the expression of 
spirit in the indefinite and the definite ; 
and any serious mysticism can hardly 
ignore the search of the indefinite, as 
the indefinite, because of its unapproach- 
ableness, is always an admiration for 
the intellect ; and if we mistake not the 
reading of the inner stirring, wc can 
hardly fail to cognise the eternal quest 
of the indefinite in man. The definite 
delights us only when it exhibits from 
within the shadow and reflection of the 
indefinite, and in the ever widening 
mystic consciousness the definite also 
appeals when it opens on new and un- 
tasted vistas. The definite has a place 
in the mystic consciousness only because 
the definite presents the indefinite in 
immanence before the mystic, or the 
definite is seen in the indefinite which 
adds to its life, beauty and nfeaning. 
The definite is never an attraction. And 
even when the indefinite is not fully 
presented, the definite ean attract only 
because it presents unseen and unex- 
perienced phases of life. The mystic is 
always for the charm of novelty which 
is the promise of an ever widening and 
ever quickening life, and this yearning 
for the novelty is increased with the 
presentation of the newer phases of the 
definite, but however deep and chang- 
ing the experiences may be, the search 
for the indefinite remains fixed. The 
mystic sees more in the definite than the 
laity, for the indefinite is his delight and 
the uncommon is his search. But even 
here in the enjoyment of the indefinite 
in the definite, his soul has not its cup 
of deilght full, for it still feels the stirring 
of life, the blooming of an unrealised 
self, and has not the quietus of the deep. 
Life is enjoyed and lived the most, when 
life and consciousness are felt beyond 
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its expression and stirring. The mystic 
has the rare privilege of seeing and 
enjoying life in its expression and in its 
quiet, and he passes from the subtler 
enjoyment of the expression into the 
deep of the quiet. 

The determinate has its delight. The 
indeterminate has its quietus. The mys- 
tic enjoys both. The mystic conscious- 
ness in its fullest development embraces 
life both in its concrete manifestations 
and abstract transcendence. The trans- 
cendence delights him more. The de- 
finite delights only as the shadow of the 
transcendence, just as music delights 
the more as it dies away. The mystic 
takes delight in the definite passing off 
into the indefinite. He is the rare soul 
awakened unto the subtle beauties and 
delights of life ; and subtler they become 
as they soar more and more into the 
indefinite. 

This elevation of the determinate in 
the mystical consciousness and its fine 
expression therein have made forms and 
branches of mysticism possible. Mysti- 
cism is sympathetic understanding of 
the concrete tendencies of the soul in 
synthetic intuition, in love-ecstasies and 
in selfless service. These forms may be 
fitly called devotional and practical 
mysticism. Devotional mysticism enjoys 
the touch of love-consciousness, prac- 
tical mysticism the delight of active 
service. Both claim to be mystic forms 
of consciousness, both have a fine being 
and expression. Love breathes pure 
under mystic inspiration. Sympathy 
becomes cosmic under mystic touch. 
Both transcends the limit of finite urge 
and passes into the limitless. They have 
in them the secret of mystic urge, the 
look to the beyond. They are anxious 
to cross the limit. Synthetic intuition 
and sympathetic vision enjoy the touch 
and embrace of the infinite life in poetic 
intuition and philosophic insight. All 
these are forms of mystic consciousness 
inasmuch as they are approaches to the 
unknown and the indefinite and that in 
a way that does not engage the services 
of the normal faculty. Mystic love and 
cosmic sympathy are the hidden trea- 


sures of the soul, which cannot be dis- 
covered by surface-mentality. Each 
soars into the unseen. Each breathes in 
the infinite expanse. Though each has a 
separate faculty and a special method of 
approach, still each is anxious to go be- 
yond the fringe of experience and 
breathe in the free, holy and rarified 
atmosphere of the subtle, the beyond, 
and the deep. In this sense, mysticism 
is a term that has wide application, and 
will cover every urge of the soul pressing 
beyond. The reception and this gift 
in mystic life require the quickening of 
the faculties, active, affective and re- 
ceptive. The quickened activity of the 
normal faculties is the promise in mys- 
ticism, which touches every function of 
the soul and makes it highly vibrative 
and cosmically active. The novitiate 
even can feel this, and herein lies the 
greatest attraction, value and reality of 
life. 

Mysticism touches every chord of our 
being, but its great promise lies in 
quickening the understanding and rear- 
ing up the intuitive faculty to see and 
feel truth, the essence of being. It is 
in this fruition that lies the importance 
of mysticism, for humanity is in search 
of the truth and meaning of existence, 
and no method can be refused in this 
baffling task. And what is most puzzl- 
ing to unilluminated understanding is 
evidently > clear to illuminated vision. 
‘‘Science’^ has its use, illumination its 
value. When the former fails, the 
latter helps. 

Vision and Intuition 

Mystical experiences are of different 
kinds. They need differentiation. Some 
experiences are of the finer appearances, 
some of reality. The former are forms 
of psychism, the latter is knowledge. 

We shall use the words ^‘vision” and 
‘‘intuition” to connote the difference. 
Intuition may spring from the different 
chords of our complex being, and they 
carry with them different forms of ex- 
periences, all are equally impressive, 
but not equally true. Their vdue and 
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truth cannot be the same. Some are 
true because they appear, some are true 
because they endure. 

To avoid confusion, a distinction has 
to be drawn between intuitions giving the 
final illumination, and intuitions yield- 
ing the secrets of the finer realms of 
appearances. Vision proceeds from the 
fine and causal mental being when 
they are highly strung up. Inspiration, 
psychism, cross-correspondence, clair- 
voyance, clairaudience, thought-trans- 
ference, etc. are included under visions ; 
it will be wrong to call them intuitions. 
They are forms of psychism, and can- 
not touch reality. They are indications 
of a fine mentality which can work in 
the different layers of psychic being, but 
they are not indications of spirituality 
or wisdom ; not of spirituality, because 
they cannot produce the sense of intrin- 
sic value, nor of wisdom, because they 
cannot break the sense of division, the 
spell of divided existence. They are 
the effects of a highly electrified mental 
being, waking up its latent powers and 
exercising them to its psychical profit 
and advantage. Nature unveils herself, 
and the secret powers thus attained can 
be misused unless the initiate is held up 
by high wisdom and spirituality. 

Intuition proceeds from our being 
(spiritual being) and has no connexion 
with our mental being, lower or higher. 
It is not to be confounded with the psy- 
chic revelations, however fine and high. 
Even visions which proceed from the 
cosmic dynamism and not from the in- 
dividual dynamism cannot be strictly 
called intuition ; for they are indicative 
of fhe exercise of Maya in its causal 
aspect, they cannot be called strictly 
intuition. Intuition is the final term, 
which is self-consciousness and not other- 
consciousness. The other-consciousness 
is the knowledge of not-self. It may 
cover the revelation of the cosmic mind, 
but since it is confined to the relative 
order, it cannot be strictly called intui- 
tion. Intuition is confined to the final 
knowledge of the Absolute, it is that 
stage of knowledge where the division 
of subject and object does not obtain, 


and is therefore unique and immediate. 
The immediacy of vision is either the 
sense-immediacy or the psychic imme- 
diacy, it is not the immediacy of the 
Absolute or transcendent intuition. The 
immediacy of the supra-sensuous reve- 
lations is to be distinguished from the 
immediacy of transcendent intuition. 
The supra-sensuous revelations are not 
truth in the sense in which intuition is. 
Revelations have a reference to supra- 
mind, intuition has none. Revelations 
proceed from the cosmic dynamism, in- 
tuition transcends dynamism. 

Hence vision, revelation and intuition 
are not truth in the identical sense. 
Vision and revelation are truth of the 
mental and super-mental dynamism, in- 
tmtion is truth in the absolute sense. 
The one is empirical, the other trans- 
cendental. The empirical here eonnotes 
that which is received in sensuous, vital 
or mental and supra-mental planes of 
relative existence. These may imply 
supra-mental sublimities, immancntal 
immensities ; but they are not to be eon- 
feunded with the absolute intuition, 
which is beyond all experience, however 
fine and sublime. 

Concrete and Abstract Intuition 

Concrete intuition acquaints the soul 
with a synthetic vision of realities. It 
gives a harmony and poise of the higher 
mental being and is a souree of serene 
joy, not because it gives a pleasing sen- 
sitization, but because it is a penetrat- 
ing touch into the soul and a quickening 
force to make it realize reality on the 
point of expression. It feeds the being 
in its concrete set-up with the harmony 
of relations. The vision it gives is the 
vision of the whole, the delight it yields 
is the delight of harmony. It gives a 
unison, a sense of rhythm. It gives the 
synoptic vision of reality as it presents 
the meaning of existence. 

It is to be distinguished from psy- 
chism. Psychism gives a fine dynamism, 
concrete intuition gives a synthetic 
apperception. It gives a dynamic 
symmetry. Psychism wakes up the 
fine powers, it endows us with dis- 
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tant visions, but it may not give the 
symmetry and the rhythm implied in 
concrete intuition. The one gives us 
fine power and esoteric visions, the 
other, the knowledge of relations and 
proportions. The one may accompany 
the other, but the one should not be 
confounded with the other. In the un- 
fathomable depth of our inner being, 
symmetry goes along with fine possi- 
bilities. 

They serve two distinct functions, and 
in the fine economy of life, power and 
organization, possibilities and order 
help each other. The one supplies the 
matter, the other form. And our 
being would have been a dead stone 
without the miity of both. Psychism 
penetrates into the secrets of our nature, 
concrete intuition adjusts them and 
finds their meaning in the whole. It 
harmonises them in the common thread 
of life. The one discovers new forces, 
new perspectives, the other gives them 
new synthesis and reads in them new 
harmonies. 

Concrete intuition has the rare privi- 
lege of setting up visions and ideas in 
the order of a whole. Sympathetic 
vision is its life, synthesis its soul. It 
has no access into the depth of the in- 
expressible. 

Abstract intuition excels concrete in- 
tuition; it claims access into the inex- 
pressible. It claims to touch and 
penetrate the calm. When ordinary 


faculties and powers are asleep, when 
the faculties are quiescent, the soul is 
awake from within; and awake it is in 
silence. In it it has an illumination 
which is not possible when the faculties 
are active and the soul is receptive to all 
influences from within and from with- 
out. When the soul has the blessed 
freedom from the exercise of the 
faculties, it has the rare privilege of 
knowing the unknown, of touching the 
intangible, of getting over the expression 
and activity of the ideas and of passing 
into complete illumination. It is illu- 
mination without expression, for expres- 
sion is activity, but illumination is self- 
expression without activity. Expression 
connotes a limitation, and complete 
illumination is expression without the 
impelling urge of passing into concrete 
forms and moods. 

Abstract intuition has the rare pri- 
vilege of grasping reality without con- 
crete expression. No faculty of the soul 
can vouchsafe this consummation. No 
science, no philosophy can have this rare 
claim. The abstract illumination is 
better to be called silence to distinguish 
it from expression, for the human un- 
derstanding has a tendency also to pass 
into the concrete and it cannot under- 
stand expression as different from ex- 
pressive activity. The term “illu- 
minated silence” better expresses the 
nature oi the transcendent illumination 
as different from symbolical expression. 


(To be concluded) 


A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

By Swami Madhavananda 


One of the things that strike one 
forcibly on return from a trip to a 
foreign country like the United States of 
America is the diversity of tongues ob- 
taining in this country. Over a dozen 
languages, each with a more or less deve- 
loped literature of its own, divide among 
themselves the allegiance of three hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people. The 
persistence of this Babel of tongues is 


all the more striking because the country 
is culturally one. Europe, too, has a 
great many languages, but it is a conti- 
nent, and there is nothing strange in 
each country having its own language. 
But the existence of so many languages 
within the same country is a great hin- 
di^ance to the progress of national unity. 
It subconsciously engenders prejudice in 
the minds of people speaking a certain 
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tongue against those who speak a 
different tongue. The object of this 
article is to suggest some remedy for 
minimising the evils which are due to 
the inultiplicity of languages in India. 
The subject may not be new, but at this 
time of national awakening it is worth 
while to go over the ground to see 
whether we can find out a common lan- 
guage for India or not. By a common 
language I mean one that will serve as 
the medium of inter-provincial communi- 
cation, a language by means of which 
the residents of one part of the country 
can exchange their views with their 
brothers and sisters in another part. No- 
thing more than this is possible now, 
because each of the dozen languages is 
old and, as already said, has a literature 
of its own. It is neither possible, nor is 
it desirable, to stamp out any language 
under such circumstances. 

What then are we to do? We are to 
find out what language will best serve 
the purpose of the inter-provincial lan- 
guage we need so badly in India. Such 
a language must have a copious and 
comprehensive vocabulary capable of 
expressing ideas in the different fields of 
life, and possess withal a more or less 
rich literature. Here one may ask, 
‘Have we not already in English a lan- 
guage which is just doing this function ?’ 
The answer is that though English does 
this function in certain respects among 
the educated sections, yet it has some 
serious disadvantages which will for ever 
preclude any attempt to install it as the 
national language for India. The first 
drawback of English is that it is not an 
indigenous language of India. As such 
it has to be laboriously acquired. And 
everyone with some experience knows 
how many patient years of toil are need- 
ed before familiarity with the language 
is gained. Contrast this with some of 
the existing Indian languages. How 
much easier is it to learn them ! The 
curse of a foreign language is that every 
single word of it has to be committed 
to memory, and as everybody knows, 
English idioms are a difficult study for 
an outsider. And as to English pronun- 


ciation, it is simply hopeless. As against 
this let us take up an Indian language, 
say Hindi. The very fact that Hindi is 
spoken by over one hundred and twenty 
millions of people, that is, nearly two- 
fifths of the entire population, naturally 
brings us into contact with it in season 
and out of season. We are more or less 
familiar with its words and sounds. 
Moreover it has a simple grammar 
which, in spite of its exaggerated diffi- 
culties about one or two things to which 
I shall presently refer, is very easy to 
learn. And, what is of prime importance 
it is phonetic. It is also a language 
which is pre-eminently adaptive, and has 
a wonderful capacity — in common with 
most of the Indian vernaculars — for ex- 
pressing religious and philosophical 
ideas, the thing which is India’s special 
province. It has also a very rich poeti- 
cal literature and a fast developing prose 
literature too. All these things should 
at once give Hindi a predominance over 
English, no matter how rich the latter is 
in literature. The treasures of English 
literature will be beyond the reach of the 
rank and file of the Indian people unless 
they can have a sufficient command over 
the language, which it will take them 
years to do. The dream of certain en- 
thusiasts that Indian children will readi- 
ly pick up English if they hear it spoken 
in their nursery, will never materialise 
in India, for the simple reason that there 
will never be available a sufficient num- 
ber of English people to form the requir- 
ed background to the Indian home-life. 
On the contrary, there are a hundred 
times more chances for an Indian lan- 
guage, Hindi for instance, to be so wide- 
spread in the land as to be imbibed with 
the mother’s milk by every Indian child. 
The odds against English arc over- 
whelming. 

There arc indeed people who are so 
convinced of the importance of English 
as a world language that they cannot 
think how any other language can be the 
national language of India. I refer them 
to countries like Japan, or France, or 
Germany. They do not use English as 
the common speech, but are just as fully 
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alive to what is going on in the worlds 
by having the latest books on science or 
philosophy or literature translated into 
their own tongue. It is thus only that 
the millions can get into touch with 
the best thoughts of other countries in 
a short time. Of course France or 
Germany has English-speaking groups. 
India too will have them. They will 
be our specialists in that line. English 
will remain as one of the second 
languages in the country to be learnt 
at option. That is all. But that does 
not prevent Hindi or any other equally 
suitable Indian language being the 
national language of India. From what- 
ever angle we look at the question, 
English cannot stand in comparison with 
any of these Indian languages as regards 
the ease with which it can be acquired 
and spoken en masse. 

Now let me explain why I claim for 
Hindi advantages over any other Indian 
language. Why should we not choose 
Bengali, which is as easy to learn as 
Hindi, and much richer in literature, or 
Marathi, which comes next in order? 
Why not take up Tamil, that great 
language of Southern India, which is so 
ancient and so very rich in literature? 
The answer is, we must choose that 
language which is easy to learn, easy 
to pronounce, is widely spoken, is 
capable of great adaptability, and 
is rich in literature. If we con- 
sider all these five points, we 
shall see that Hindi’s claims are the 
highest. As regards the first and last 
points, Bengali scores over Hindi. It 
is learnt more quickly because of its 
simpler grammar, and it has a very 
rich literature. Regarding this last 
point it yields place, if at all, only to 
Tamil. But Bengali pronunciation is 
difficult compared with Hindi, which is 
phonetic. Students of Northern India 
who have learnt Bengali through the 
eye, find great difficulties in speaking 
it correctly. They read and under- 
stand, but they cannot speak Bengali. 
The colloquial forms of expression are 
different from the literary forms, which 
makes it so hard for non-Bengalees to 


speak correct Bengali. In fact, they 
are so conscious of their defects in this 
matter that they do not often dare to 
speak it for fear of exciting ridicule. 
So Bengali cannot be the language we 
are seeking for. I have conceded that 
Bengali has a richer literature than 
Hindi, but let it be remembered that 
the poetical literature of Hindi is vast 
and exceedingly rich, although slightly 
more difficult. Marathi and Gujarati 
are even more difficult than Hindi, 
because of their three genders, more 
or less arbitrary, instead of two, as in 
Hindi. Tamil is very much more 
difficult, specially as regards pronuncia- 
tion, which every outsider can testify 
to. As regards the second point, Hindi, 
in common with Marathi and Gujarati, 
has advantages over Bengali or any 
Southern language. While as regards 
the third point, extensity, it easily has 
the first place in India, with Bengali 
following at a distance. With refer- 
ence to the fourth point, viz.^ adapta- 
bility, Hindi yields to no other Indian 
language. So taking all things together 
Hindi fulfils most of the eonditions that 
a national language in India should 
satisfy. 

There is another point to consider. 
All the great North Indian languages 
are derived from Sanskrit. This is the 
reason why anyone of them can be 
easily acquired by those who speak the 
cognate languages. All of them open 
the door to the vast cultural wealth 
which Sanskrit, ‘the language of the 
gods,’ possesses more than any other 
language of the world. And it is im- 
possible to overemphasise this point, for 
we, Indians, must always draw our 
inspiration from this inexhaustible mine 
of ancient treasures. Three of the four 
Southern languages, viz,, Telugu, 
Canarese and Malayalam, too, have a 
large percentage of Sanskrit words in 
them. And for this reason no Souther- 
ner, except the Tamilian, will find it 
difficult to learn Hindi. On the other 
hand, a Northerner who wishes to learn 
Tamil or any other Southern language, 
knows how much more laborious it is 
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for him than it is for his Southern 
brothers to learn his own. I make bold 
to say that one born and brought up 
in Southern India, even a Tamilian, and 
possessing an average culture will be 
able to pick up Hindi in six months or 
even earlier. This should effectively 
silence those who oppose the idea of 
Hindi being chosen as the national 
language of India. Does not English 
exact fifty times more labour? One 
may question this statement by point- 
ing to the perplexities of Hindi gender. 
But on closer scrutiny the subject will 
not appear so formidable as one thinks. 
There is method in its madness. French 
in spite of the same handicap is the 
continental language of Europe. Yet 
Hindi verbs, notwithstanding their com- 
plication with gender, are much easier 
than French verbs. The position of 
French as a continental language is a 
settled fact, and nobody demurs to it, 
while objections are raised against Hindi 
on the ground of difficulty, simply 
because it is a new-comer in the field. 
With a little familiarity the outstanding 
advantages of Hindi will be patent to 
one and all. Its association with the 
Devanagari script is another point in its 
favour, which links it up with Sanskrit. 
Moreover, Urdu, the language of Indian 
Mahomedans, is but a variant of Hindi. 
Therefore, since Hindi has so many out- 
standing advantages and can be learnt 
so easily, it is not wise to raise objections 
against its use as the national language 
of India, specially when national inter- 
ests are at stake. Let me repeat that 
not one of the existing vernaculars of 
India will be cast aside. They will con- 


tinue to be spoken just as they are, in 
the provinces. All we want is th^t 
Hindi should be made the medium of an 
interchange of views between one pro- 
vince and another. I have already said 
that English will remain as an optional 
language. It will lose its present posi- 
tion no doubt, but that should not deter 
us from exercising our judgment in this 
all-important matter. What we want is 
a suitable national language, and Hindi, 
as I have tried to show, is the best one 
available. So let us choose that. 

The solution of the language problem 
in India requires some little sacrifice. 
If instead of choosing that language 
which has the greatest claims, we fight 
for our respective mother-tongues — for 
which we have naturally a partiality — 
it will be hampering the national cause. 
For a united India a common medium of 
intercourse, a national language, is 
absolutely necessary, and for this let us 
throw overboard our personal predilec- 
tions and be guided by practical con- 
siderations of the highest national 
importance. The one thing needed now 
is to provide facilities in every High 
School for learning Hindi. Let us 
earnestly do that, and the result will 
be marvellous. The national language 
cannot be delayed any more. The day 
is not far distant when Hindi will occupy 
its rightful place among the languages 
in India. We shall no more have to 
depend on a foreign tongue to speak to 
our own brothers and sisters of other 
provinces. A little more effort, and 
Hindi as a national medium of expres- 
sion will be an accomplished fact. 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L. 

The problems of India which cipal Problems. 5. Capital and Labour, 

have mostly occupied Mahatma Gandhi’s 6. The Consumption of Wine, Tobacco 
thoughts are the following : 1. Poverty and Tea. 7. Birth-control. An attempt 
and Unemployment. 2. Village Recon- will now be made to give a summary of 
struction. 8. Cow Protection. 4. Muni- his views on all these topics. 
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1. Poverty and Unemployment 

Of the various economic problems of 
India which have interested Mahatma 
Gandhi, the two which have attracted 
his attention most, are the twin evils of 
poverty and unemployment. He has 
repeatedly urged that the masses of 
India are very poor; that they are so 
poor that they almost lead the lives of 
cattle; that 30 millions of men do not 
get even two meals a day. Not only are 
the people very poor, but their poverty 
is growing. 

One of the main causes of their 
poverty is, according to him, unemploy- 
ment. ‘ The peasants do not get employ- 
ment for more than six months every 
year. For the remaining period, they 
remain idle. Hence, he says that what 
the peasants want is not so much food 
as work. If work is brought to their 
doors, then they can easily purchase 
their food with their increased earnings. 

How has this unemployment been 
brought about? The reason is that the 
peasants have been deprived of their 
main supplementary occupation, viz.y 
hand-spinning. Who are responsible for 
depriving the peasants of their supple- 
mentary occuj)iitioii ? The parties res- 
ponsible are, first, the Lancashire Mills, 
and secondly, the upper and the middle 

' Mahatma Gandhi is of opinion that 
another important cause of their poverty 
is the drain on the country’s resources 
caused by ‘the marine, the military, the 
currency, the railway and the revenue 
policy of the Government.’ Some other 
causes (the social system imposing the 
burden of maintaining a large family on a 
single person ; the presence of a large 
number of Sddhus ; enervating climate ; 
lack of determination to fight against 
poverty ; faulty educational system) men- 
tioned by Prof. Vakil in a series of articles 
on the Poverty Problem in Young India 
for 1928 , are regarded as contributory ; Vide 
Young India, 1928 , p. 804 . 

He also points in the same article that 
the spinning wheel (which will provide the 
peasants with a supplementary occupation) 
will bring but partial relief and that India’s 
poverty will not be abated so long as the 
economic exploitation of India by the 
Government continues 'unabated. 


classes in India. The Lancashire Mills 
have destroyed the supplementary 
occupation by sending cheap machine- 
made products. The upper and the 
middle classes in India are also respon- 
sible, since they have acted as middle- 
men in importing these foreign products. 
The peasants have thus been deprived of 
their supplementary occupation, but 
they have not been provided with any 
other subsidiary employment to take the 
place of hand-spinning, lie has pointed 
out that no doubt in the West also 
machines deprived the peasants of the 
occupation of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, but there they were provided 
with many other new employments. 

Remedies of Poverty 

Various alternative remedies of Indian 
poverty are considered by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

1. Agricultural improvement. — He 
thinks that there are ‘tremendous diffi- 
culties’ in the way of bringing about 
agricultural improvement, e.g., unwil- 
lingness of the Government ; lack of 
capital; refusal of the peasant to take 
to new methods. The problem of 
manure cannot be solved without the 
education of the masses. The size of tiie 
holdings cannot be enlarged without 
revising the family system. For these 
reasons, agricultural improvement would 
take generations to bring about. It is 
not, however, declared to be unneces- 
sary. It is necessary, but it must be 
preceded by a better and immediate 
remedy, viz., the revival of the spinning 
industry. (‘Spinning does not replace 
the contemplated improvement but It 
will herald it.’) 

2. Industrialization, i.e., the estab- 
lishment of factory industries. — It has 
been already said that according to 
Gandhiji, industrialism can thrive only 
on the exploitation of the Indian masses, 
since there is no other race big enough 
to be exploited by so large a country 
as India. Since it can thrive only by 
exploiting the poor, it cannot possibly 
remedy the poverty of the masses. 
Industrialism, therefore, is no remedy 
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for pauperism.^ ^Tauperism must go. 
But industrialism is no remedy.” 
(Young Indiay 1924-26^ S. Ganesan^ p. 
1187.) 

It must be said in justice to Mahatma 
Gandhi, however, that though he is a 
firm believer in the incapacity of indus- 
trialism to solve the poverty problem of 
the country, he would not oppose the 
industrialization of the country by those 
who believe in the efficacy of indus- 
trialism to cure the poverty problem.^ 

8. Hand-weaving alone is not the 
appropriate remedy : for, (1) hand- 
weaving is not a supplementary, but a 
whole-time occupation, but what the 
peasants need is a supplementary occu- 
pation ; (2) hand-weaving without hand- 
spinning would make the weavers but 
feeders to the cotton mills in Manchester, 
Bombay or Japan, i.e., they would be 
made dependent on profit-seeking mill- 
owners; (8) besides, all mills are trying 
to produce cloths of the designs produced 
by the weavers. 

Hand-weaving, however, is necessary 
only as supplementary to hand-spinning. 

4. The multiplication of cotton mills 
to provide for India’s cloth-supply is not 
a satisfactory solution, because (1) cot- 
ton mills cannot grow up like mush- 
rooms; (2) they would require the 
importation of foreign machinery; (3) 
they cannot provide the millions with 
employment (providing the masses with 
employment is more important than 
making India self-sufficient as regards 
the supply of cloth) ; (4) they would ex- 

* “What will you do with unemployment? 
Industrialize the whole country and become 
a nation of exploiters” (Young India, 1927, 
p. 276). 

* “I should have no objection whatsoever 
to industrial enterprise. . . . Only I would 
not call it necessarily humanitarian, A 
humanitarian industrial policy for India 
means to me a glorified revival of hand- 
spinning, for through it alone can pauperism, 
which is blighting the lives of human beings 
in their own cottages in this land, be 
immediately removed. Everything else may 
thereafter he added, so as to increase the 
produetive capacity of the country” (Young 
India, 1924-26, S. Ganesan, p. 719). (Italics 
are ours). 


ploit the masses ; (5) the consequences of 
the failures of mills are very disastrous. 

5. Hand-spinning alone is the only 
and the best immediate remedy.* 

The reasons given for this special fit- 
ness of hand-spinning are : (1) A large 
market for hand-spun yarn can be im- 
mediately created in India, if imports 
of foreign cloth are stopped; (2) hand- 
spinning is easy to learn; (8) there is 
an ancient tradition behind it ; (4) it can 
be carried on in the homes of the pea- 
sants; (5) it can be carried on during 
leisure hours; (6) it is the only supple- 
mentary occupation which can employ 
millions of men ; and (7) it will equit- 
ably distribute wealth in millions of 
cottages. 

Additional Merits of the Spinning 
Industry 

Apart from providing the peasants 
with work during idle hours, spinning 
will render valuable help in various 
other ways : (1) if school-children are 
taught to spin for a certain number of 
hours every day in the school, education 
can be made financially self-supporting, 
at best to a certain extent ; (2) beggars 
can be made to work at this easy occu- 
pation ; (3) women leading a life of 
shame can earn their living by taking 
to spinning; (4) during times of famine 
and flood, the afllictcd men and women 
can earn at least as much through 
spinning as through work at Govern- 
ment Relief centres. 

Hand-spinning would give rise to a 
demand for other workers such as 
weavers, bleachers, dyers, carders and 
ginners. Hence, it would provide many 
others with new employment. 

Other industries may be encouraged 
after hand-spinning. But such indus- 

* Will Klitadi help to make the nation 
prosperous, or will it simply save the people 
from starvation? In many passages (Young 
India, 1919-22, Tagore & Co., Madras, pp. 494 
and 540) Gaiidhiji claims the former effect 
for Khadi, but ii^ at least one passage he 
says that it will save the people from 
starvation. “I do claim that if the Charkha 
becomes universal, it will drive away 
starvation” (Young India, 1927, p. 276), 
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tries must be ^healthy and life-giving.’ 
It is doubtful whether the establishment 
of large-scale industries is at all con- 
templated. 

Difficulties in the Way of Khadi 

The obstacles in the way of Khadi 
(^hand-spun and hand-woven cloth’; it 
is supposed that hand-spinning would be 
accompanied by a vigorous revival of its 
necessary concomitant, viz,, hand-weav- 
ing) as mentioned by Mahatma Gandhi, 
are: (1) competition of foreign mills; 
(2) competition of indigenous mills ; (8) 
apathy of the masses; (4) coarseness 
and dearness of the cloth. 

The first obstacle is sought to be 
removed by asking the people to give 
up the use of foreign cloths and to take 
to Khadi only. 

The second obstacle is not yet a reality, 
since if foreign cloth is displaced, it will 
not be possible to immediately organize 
the manufacture of the huge quantity of 
Khadi that would be needed to meet 
the entire needs of India with regard 
to cloth. Hence, for a certain length 
of time, there is room for both Khadi 
and Indian mill-made cloth. For the 
present, therefore, the two can co-exist. 
But Mahatma Gandhi’s ultimate objec- 
tive is undoubtedly the displacement of 
even Indian mill-made cloth by Khadi. 

The apathy of the masses is to be 
overcome by inducing the classes (in- 
cluding the school students) to spin 
regularly every day for a certain period. 
That would give a respectable status to 
the occupation and would be consider- 
ably helpful in inducing the masses to 
take to it. 

The difficulty about coarseness and 
dearness does not at all arise where pea- 
sants spin for the production of their 
own cloths. Where however yarn is 
spun for sale organizations will have to 
be started to purchase yarn from the 
spinners, to get cloths woven by the 
weavers and then to sell them in the 
market. In such circumstances, com- 
petitions with mill-made cloth will 
naturally arise. It will be difficult for 
Khadi to compete, as it is coarser and 


dearer than mill-made cloth.^ To meet 
this difficulty, the upper and the 
middle classes are asked, first, to 
‘revise their taste’ and to adapt them- 
selves to the use of coarse cloth and, 
secondly, to bear the burden of the extra 
cost in order to help their poor and 
starving countrymen. The classes 
should bear the burden of a self- 
imposed policy of protection in order 
to place ‘the national industry of India’ 
on its legs again. ^ 

Khadi to Resist Industrialism 

It should be noted with the greatest 
care that the stress laid on Khadi is not 
due simply to the fact that it provides 
a supplementary occupation for the 
agriculturists. There is another import- 
ant reason underlying the stress laid on 
it. And that is that Khadi will be a 
helpful weapon in resisting the advent 
of industrialism. This is evident from 
numerous passages in Mahatmaji’s 
writings. A few are quoted here : 
“Just as both prince and peasant must 
eat and clothe themselves, so must both 
labour for supplying their primary 

wants Europe may not realise 

this vital necessity at the present 
moment, because it has made of exploi- 
tation of non-European races a religion. 
But it is a false religion bound to perish 
in the near future. The non-European 
races will never allow themselves to be 
for ever exploited. I have endeavoured 
to show a way out that is peaceful, 
human and therefore noble. It may be 
rejected. If it is, the alternative is a 
tug of war, in which each will try to 
pull down the other. Then, when non- 
European races will seek to exploit the 
Europeans, the truth of the Charkha 
will have to be realised.” “The sword 
is probably more responsible for misery 
than opium. Hence do I say that if India 
takes to the spinning wheel she will 
contribute to the restriction of arma- 
ment and peace of the world as no 

‘ Admission that Khadi cannot compete 
with mill-made cloth, Young India, 1927, 
p. 818. 
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other country and nothing else can.” 
*‘We must thus restore our ancient and 
health-giving industry if we would 
resist industrialism.” “India’s destiny 
lies not along the bloody way of the 
West, of which she shows signs of tired- 
ness, but along the bloodless way of 
peace that comes from a simple and 
godly life.” “The Charkha at any rate 
is incapable of harming any body and 
without it we, and if I may say so, even 
the world, will go to rack and ruin. Wc 
know what Europe has been feeling after 
the War in which lies were propagated 
as the highest religion. The world is 
weary of the after-effects of the War and 
even as the Charkha is India’s com- 
forter to-day, it may be the world’s 
to-morrow.” (Young India , 1924-20, 
S. Ganesan, pp. 713, 716, 1108, 1108; 
Young India, 1927, p. 43). The sum 
and substance of all the passages is 
that industrialism leads Europe to wars, 
hence in order to avoid wars we should 
resist the advent of industrialism and 
adopt a simple economic system raised 
on the basis of the Charka. 

That Khadi is to serve the purpose 
of the first step in re-establishing a 
simple economic system, is strikingly 
brought out in the following passage 
in an article by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
(whose views in relation to Khadi arc 
almost the same as those of Mahatma 
Gandhi) in the Younii India for 1927, 
p. 315 : “The word Khaddar means 
home-spun and home-woven cotton 
cloth in which machinery has jdayed no 
part at all from start to finish. The 
Khaddar ideal thus represents a 
very daring declaration that the Machine 
Age has carried mankind in a xcron}* 
direction, bringing along with it the 
disintegration of earlier moral values. 
It is leading directly to disaster. The 
simpler rural civilisation, so it is posi- 
tively asserted, is the best. Mahatma 
Gandhi regards the ideal of simplicity 
and closeness to Nature as higher than 
the ideal of the civilisation of our modern 
towns together with the factory life 
which is bound up with them.” 
(Italics are ours). Mahatma Gandhi 


also is of the same opinion. For 
example, he says at p. 415 of the Young 
India for the same year : “It (the 
spinning wheel) is a standing rebuke 
against the modern mad rush for adding 
material comfort upon comfort and 
making life so complicated as to make 
one doubly unfit for knowing oneself or 
one’s God.” (Italics are ours). 

His fondness for a simple economic 
system (which is sought to be revived 
through Khadi) will be further evident 
from the following passages : “It is my 
claim that as soon as wc have com- 
pleted the boycott of foreign cloth, wc 
shall have evolved so far that we shall 
necessarily give up the present absurdi- 
ties and remodel national life in keeping 
with the ideal of simplicity and domesti- 
city implanted in the bosom of the 
masses. Ife ivill not then be dragged 
into an imperialism , which is built upon 
exploitation of the weaker races of the 
earth, and the acceptance of a giddy 
materialistic civilisation protected by 
naval and air forces that have made 
peaceful living almost impossible.” 
“Suffice it to say that the problem to- 
day is not to bring about that political 
and economic reorganisation of our 
country ichich disturbs the West to- 
day — an organisation which has led to 
the breaking up of the society by cease- 
less struggles, bitterness and rupture 
between capital and labour. Wc want 
to work out the real political and econo- 
mic regeneration of the country by 
Swadeshi.” (Italics are ours.) (Young 
India, 1919-22, Tagore and Co., Madras, 
j)p. 520 and 546). 

2. Village Reconstruction 

Mahatma Gandhi’s expectation is that 
spinning will save the peasants from 
poverty, will infuse new life into them 
by banishing, their lethargy brought 
about by idleness and will instil into 
them the habit of co-operating with 
themselves for their own good. Once 
these desirable results are secured, the 
restoration of the village artisans to 
their own occupations and an all-round 
improvement of the village will not be 
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difficult to bring about. ‘‘Round the 
Charkha, that is, amidst the people 
who have shed their idleness and who 
have understood the value of co-opera- 
tion, a national servant would build up 
a programme of anti-malaria campaign, 
improved sanitation, settlement of 
village disputes, conservation and breed- 
ing of cattle and hundreds of other 
beneficial activities ” (Yowng India, 
1924-26, S, Ganesan, p. 714). “With 
spinning and weaving coming to their 
own, there will grow up a number of 
allied industries. The carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the washerman and others 
will find additional work, and a lot of 
skilled labour. In other words, you 
will reconstruct the Indian village’* 
{Young India, 1927, p. 276). 

The aim is, therefore, to retain the 
self-sufficient and simple villages almost 
unchanged in their essential characte- 
ristics. Life in the villages is sought 
only to be made a little more tolerable 
than what it is to-day. 

8. Cow Protection 

In India the cow is slaughtered for 
consumption by non-Hindus. It is also 
slaughtered by the Mahomed ans as a 
part of their religious obligation. 

Protection of the cow means that the 
cow is to be saved at least from being 
slaughtered for food. 

Protection of the cow is a religious 
obligation with the Hindus. This 
religious obligation has arisen because 
of the economic utility of the cow. 

Mahatma Gaijdhi is of opinion that 
half the poverty problem of India can 
be solved if the cow can be protected. 

The various suggestions made by him 
from time to time for the protection of 
the cow, are as follows : 

1. Better treatment. — The Hindus 
specially should not maltreat the cow 
and should not practise cruel tortures 
on her in order to make her yield milk. 

2. Improved Pinjrapoles. — ^There are 
already about 1500 pinjrapoles in 
the country. But the slaughtering of 
cows, instead of diminishing, is gradual- 
ly increasing. Hence, the mere multi- 


plication of pinjrapoles is not enough. 
The existing pinjrapoles should be 
improved and their functions extended. 
They should be placed under expert 
management. They should have wide 
plots of land all around, where the cattle 
can graze and take exercise. Dairies 
should be started for the milch cows. 
Milk and its products would fetch a 
good income. Besides, tanneries should 
be started for the proper treatment and 
disposal of the hides and the other parts 
of the carcasses of dead cows. This 
also would bring some profit to the 
pinjrapoles. The profits derived from 
the dairies and the tanneries should be 
utilized in buying up cattle sold to the 
slaughter-houses, and in maintaining 
them if they are totally disabled and 
useless. The pinjrapoles should also 
endeavour to improve the breed of the 
cow. 

The central idea is that not only are 
the useless cows to be maintained but 
the cow is to be made so valuable that 
its slaughter would be economically a 
dead loss. 

8. Altruistic tanneries. — Exports of 
hides to be stopped. Leather to be 
manufactured in altruistic tanneries. 
The profits derived therefrom to be 
utilized in buying up the cows sold to 
the slaughter houses. 

4. Hides of dead cattle. — ^The use 
of hides of dead cattle only is to be 
encouraged. 

5. Release of the buffalo from 
bondage. — Buffaloes generally yield more 
milk than cows. Hence, the breeding 
of the buffaloes has become a profitable 
occupation. But the breeders resort to 
the inhuman practice of killing male 
buffaloes (except those required for stud 
purposes) at birth, since they are not 
helpful as draught cattle, nor is their 
flesh sufficiently remunerative. If cows 
are made to yield sufficient milk, then 
the breeding of buffaloes would no 
longer be necessary. The two-fold func- 
tions (drawing loads and yielding milk) 
now discharged by the she-buffalo can 
be discharged by the cow and the 
bullock. 
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6. Education of the villagers in 
cattle improvement. — ^This is very 
important because, first, every real 
reform should begin from the villages 
and, secondly, the villages are the places 
where the slaughter-houses (taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the 
peasants about cattle-breeding) general- 
ly draw upon for cattle. 

4. Municipal Problems 

Mahatma Gandhi has received many 
addresses of welcome from various 
municipalities in India. In the course 
of his replies to these municipalities he 
has laid stress on the various duties 
which they should make it a point of 
discharging. These are : 

1. The municipal councillors should 
rise above all petty quarrels and 
intrigues, should develop a proper 
sense of civic responsibility and should 
devote themselves to their duty in a 
spirit of service. 

2. The habits of the people of India 
are very insanitary. Epidemic diseases 
like cholera, hook-worm and malaria are 
due to the insanitary habits of the 
people. Not poverty, but ignorance of 
the principles of sanitation is respon- 
sible for the prevalence of dirty 
habits.® The municipalities should keep 
the cities clean and should start model 
schools of sanitation. 

Mahatma Gandhi is opposed to almost 
everything that comes from the West. 
But he considers that the Westerners 
are experts in city-building and hence 
we might learn a good deal from them 
as regards the science of municipal 
sanitation. 

3. Municipalities should do all they 
can to protect the cow in order to ensure 
a supply of cheap and pure milk. It 
should be made so cheap that it can 
be had * ** as easily as water.* 

* Usually Mahatma Gandhi is willing to 

**ely on private efforts for the removal of 
any evil. But the problem of insanitation 
IS considered by him to be so very serious 
that he is willing to resort to compulsion 
in order to change the habits of the people. 


4. Food-stuff s sold within the 
boundaries of a municipality should be 
clean and unadulterated. 

5. A supply of absolutely clean water 
should be ensured. A supply of clean 
water is ‘the first essential condition of 
corporate, i.e., of city life.* 

6. The suburbs are to be opened up if 
there is any congestion within the city. 

7. The fullest facility is to be given 
for the education of every child in the 
municipality. 

8. Endeavours should be made to 
draw people away from gambling dens 
and liquor-shops, if any, within the 
municipal area. 

5. Capital and Labour 

Mahatma Gandhi is fond of styling 
himself as a labourer. He has mixed 
much with labourers and has an actual 
experience of their woes and troubles. 
Besides, on numerous occasions he has 
taken a hand in organizing them. 
Hence his views on the relations 
between capital and labour are bound 
to be interesting. His views are mainly 
the following : 

Labour and capital may be struggling 
with one another in the West. But 
India*s history is not one of strained 
relations between capital and labour. 
Nor will the Indian system allow of the 
introduction of such relations. 

Some of the grievances of the labourers 
are that their wages are insufficient, 
their dwellings are unsatisfactory ani 
their employers are indifferent to their 
welfare. The labourers should organize 
themselves in order to get their 
grievances reduced. But the organiza- 
tion should be on Indian lines. 
Violence is to be completely eschewed 
and rights are to be secured through 
suffering. 

Labour and capital are ‘interdepen- 
dent*. They are ‘partners’ in the pro- 
cess of production, labour being ‘the 
predominant partner*. Hence, labour 
should recognize its obligations to 
capital. Capital also should observe its 
obligations to labour. 
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Capitalists in the West are satisfied 
with looking after the material welfare 
of the labourers. But Indian capita- 
lists should not be satisfied with that 
but should aim at a higher ideal. They 
should also take an interest in their 
moral welfare and should cease to regard 
them as their servants. Capitalists 
should take a ‘parental interest’ in the 
welfare of the labourers. But that even 
is not all. Labourers should even be 
promoted to the position of proprietors 
of the mills and factories in which they 
work. 

Perfect co-ordination is possible be- 
tween capital and labour, and it is in 
this way that it can be brought about.’ 

6. The Consumption of Wine, 
Tobacco and Tea 

Mahatma Gandhi regards wine as 
responsible for much of the physical and 
spiritual depravity of man. Hence, he 
is anxious for the introduction of total 
prohibition in India. Total prohibition 
is not difficult to introduce in this 
country, since the drink-habit is not 
regarded as respectable in this country 
and is even prohibited by the Indian 
religions. The main obstacle in the way 
is the pro-drink attitude of the Govern- 
ment due to its inability to part with 
the revenue derived from drink. Hence, 
according to him, lack of political power 
alone prevents us from introducing total 
prohibition. 

Failing the better remedy of total pro- 
hibition, Gandhi ji advocates the less 
effective remedy of trying to reform the 
habits of drunkards by persuasion. 

' Mahatma Gandhi has taken some interest 
in the economic condition of clerks, whose 
circumstances he considers in certain respects 
to be even more deplorable than those of 
the labourers, owing to the fact that in 
the families of the former the clerk is 
usually the only earning member, while in 
those of the latter, practically all adults 
are earning members. He suggests two 
measures for their amelioration : (1) 

organization, (2) ^educating their wives and 
dependants to engage in some gainful 
occupation.* (Young India, 1028, p. 189). 


The drink evil prevails much among 
the factory labourers. The latter take 
to drink because of the environments in 
which they live and work. Attempts 
should be made to provide them with 
centres of recreation where they can 
congregate in the evening and get 
innocent drink. In this way they may 
be tempted away from the public bars. 

Smoking is regarded as a much greater 
evil than drink. The reason is that 
the evil effects of smoking are not 
realized until it is too late. The evil 
effects mentioned are : (1) dirty habits 
arc developed ; (2) teeth arc damaged ; 
(3) the sense of delicate discrimination 
is dulled. 

Tobacco, tea and coffee should not 
be consumed, for (1) they are not 
necessities; and (2) a large amount of 
money might be saved by stopping 
their consumption. 

7. BlRTII-CoNTROn 

Mahatma Gandhi is of opinion that 
India can support twice its present 
population if its agriculture and land 
system can be improved and if the 
peasants get a supplementary occupa- 
tion. (Youn^ India, 1924-20, S. 
Ganesan, p. 1217). 

Hence, restriction of the size of the 
family need not be resorted to out of 
fear for over-population. 

But it is necessary because of the 
present political condition of the 
country. 

The method to be resorted to is that 
of Brahrnacharyya (self-control). 

Married men should exercise complete 
self-control after the need for progeny 
has ceased. They are to be taught to 
resort to Brahviacharyya in order to 
restrict the size of the family. 

To what extent is self-control practi- 
cable? Mahatmaji assures us from the 
experience of himself and of his followers 
that, ‘by judicious treatment’, self- 
control ‘can be observed without much 
difficulty.’ 

Artificial methods of birth-control 
may or may not be physiologically 
harmful. But the practice of those 
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methods is severely condemned for 
various reasons. First, they would put 
a premium upon vice; secondly, the 
opportunity of developing strength of 
will born of struggling with, and con- 
quering one’s passions would be lost; 
and, thirdly, much precious vitality 
would be wasted. 

Interest in a Few Other Problems 

We have till now related Mahatma 
Gandhi’s attitude towards the problems 
of Indian Economics which have attract- 
ed his attention most. Ilis attitude 
towards some other problems which 
have occasionally drawn his attention 
will now be dealt with. 

1 . Third-Class Railway Passengers. 
— After his return from South Africa, in 
spite of the amplitude of his means, he 
used to subject himself to the discom- 
forts of third-class travel in order to 
personally experience the inconveniences 
and discomforts suffered by the third- 
class passengers. In a letter to the 
Press in 1.917** and in a lecture delivered 
at a Social Service Conference** held in 
Calcutta in the same year, he discussed 
the grievances of third-class passengers. 
The same topic is also touched upon in 
his Autobiography. 

The various grievances of third-class 
passengers, especially mentioned, arc : 
(1) overcrowding; (2) dirtiness of the 
compartments and the closets; (3) the 
extremely unsatisfactory arrangements 
in the Mosafirkhanas (third-class waiting 
rooms) ; and (4) the high-handedness 
and callousness of the railway officials 
in their dealings with third-class 
passengers. 

The passengers themselves do not 
escape condemnation. They are severe- 
ly criticised for their attitude of 
helplessness as regards their own com- 
plaints and also for their own rudeness, 
dirty habits, selfishness and ignorance. 

2. Free Trade vs. Protection. — Free 
trade is responsible for the ruin of the 

" Speeches and Writings, G. A. Natesan & 

p. 268. 

’ Speeches and Writings, p. 871. 


Indian peasantry. It is also responsible 
for the destruction of Indian shipping. 
“No new trade can compete with 
foreign trade without protection.” 
Hence Mahatma Gandhi is prepared to 
welcome protection for the cotton indus- 
try, Indian shipping and ‘other useful 
industries.’ Only he would like that 
preference should be given to Khadi. 
“I would any day welcome protection 
for mill industry, although I give and 
would always give preference to hand- 
spun khaddar. Indeed I would give 
protection to all useful industries” 
(Young India, 1924-20, S. Ganesan, 
p. 1271). 

Is it proper to develop the steel 
industry by protection ? Mahatma 
Gandhi refrains from giving a definite 
answer. His position is explained in 
the Mowing statement : “Of what use 
they can possibly be at the present 
moment, I do not know ; nor do I know 
the merits of the proposal regarding the 
Steel Works.” (Cf. his remarks in con- 
nection with the Iron Works started in 
Mysore, Young India, 1927, p. 283). 

3. Co-operation. — Gandhi ji does not 
regard the co-operative movement as ‘a 
panacea for all evils,’ But he thinks 
that it is capable of much good. In 
order, however, that the movement may 
be beneficial it is necessary that it 
should be confined to men of morals, 
and that careful watch should be kept 
over the manner in which the loans 
advanced by co-operative societies are 
utilized. Special emphasis is laid on 
the necessity of ensuring the moral 
growth of existing Societies before their 
number is multiplied. The efforts of 
tlie Co-operative Societies to revive the 
cottage industries is looked upon with 
marked approval. 

Mahatma Gandhi has not himself 
taken any active part in the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, but he regards the 
organization of the spinners and 
weavers, that is being pushed on by 

Vide lecture on the ‘‘Moral Basis of 
Co-operation” (Speeches and Writings, 
p. 261). 
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him^ as in itself a very big Cooperative 
Movement. 

4. Emigration. — Emigration is re- 
garded as harmful. The emigrants may 
earn more money abroad^ but they do 
not return better men. Besides, their 
wants multiply after their visits to 
foreign lands (Speeches and Writings, 
p. 283). The difficult problem of emi- 
gration may be solved by providing the 
would-be emigrants with the occupation 
of spinning (Vou7ig India, 1919-22, 
Tagore and Co., p. 493). 

5. Tree Protection. — ^The fulfilment 
of every human need is a religious 
necessity. (“All religions is presum- 
ably in response to the human 
aspiration or need. Religion is some 
irresistible binding force. The cow 
was a peremptory need and we had cow 
protection in India. Digging of wells 
where water is scarce is a religion. It 
would be ludicrous to dig wells where 
the water-supply is inexhaustible. 
Similarly, whilst tree plantation would 
be superfluous in, say Travancorc, 
in some parts of India it is a religious 
necessity.’’ (Young hidia, 1924-26, S. 
Ganesan, p. 1297). Hence, in barren 
tracts such as Cutch and Kathiawad, 
the protection and plantation of trees 
and the teaching of practical botany are 
stressed as a religious necessity. 

Education 

A full statement of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
thoughts on current economic questions 
has now been completed. 

In the present-day world, education 
is of the greatest importance from the 
economic standpoint. Hence, even 
while engaged in a study of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s economic ideas, we should 
briefly notice the nature of his thoughts 
on education. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written and 
spoken a good deal on questions of 
education. An idea will now be given 
of the most important elements in his 
thoughts on education. 

These thoughts will be divided imder 
three heads : (1) defects of the present 


system of education; (2) subjects to be 
taught; (3) additional suggestions. 

Defects of the Present System. — ^The 
present system of education manufac- 
tures only clerks and Government 
servants ; it designs us only to be parts 
of a huge foreign machine ; needless 
palatial buildings are built for schools 
and colleges (‘the whole trend is to think 
of the privileged and not of the 
masses’); the training for occupations 
is neglected ; a foreign language is 
adopted as the medium of instruction; 
indigenous culture and spirituality are 
ignored. 

Subjects to be Taught. — (1) Agricul- 
ture and hand-weaving (the majority of 
Indians are peasants and weavers); (2) 
carpentry; (3) masonry; (4) practical 
training in the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation; (5) art of rearing children; 
(G) military training; (7) music; (8) 
gymnastic and body-training ; (9) 

spinning (‘the students may learn any- 
thing but let it centre round the 
Charkha’); (10) practical botany (in 
tracts where tree plantation is an 
economic necessity). 

Some Additional Suggestions. — 
Western civilization not to be imitated ; 
spirituality to be fostered ; religious 
training to be imparted before a know- 
ledge of the letters; manual (indus- 
trial) training required (to teach the 
dignity of labour and to enable the 
students to partly pay for their educa- 
tion, — ^it is in the way alone that 
education can be made freely available 
to all in a country as poor as India); 
European dress and modern luxuries not 
to be imitated ; education to be impart- 
ed through the provincial vernacular; 
Hindusthani to be taught as the national 
language (English to become the 
language of commerce and international 
diplomacy and hence to be learnt by a 
few) ; the family system not to be over- 
looked in education ; indigenous methods 
of teaching arithmetic to be adopted; 
the teaching of science to be made more 

" Agriculture, hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving favoured, training in other arts and 
crafts not opposed. 
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prfco'iical; teachers must be men of 
faith and character ; students to be sent 
to join relief works from time to time 
during their school and college career 
(‘the end of education is service*). 

Compulsory education is not favour- 
ed, as Mahatma Gandhi is usually 


against all compulsion. But he does not 
definitely oppose it. 

The function of women, according to 
him, is not to earn money; hence, the 
education of females should be the same 
as that of males up to a certain stage; 
later, it should be different. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

( ^ O ) Intelligence itself in which %i this ft's’ universe 

in the ocean nrtFi: waves w like is manifested that you vs verily 
( are ) ( <s’ you ) ftssr; free from fever us be. 

7. O you Intelligente, you indeed are that in which the 
universe' manifests itself like waves on the ocean. Be“ you 
free from fever'. 

Universe etc. — The universe is the same as the Self. 

* Be etc. — When one realises that one is the same as the universe, one docs not hanker 
after its joys or is any way entangled by it. 

^ Fever — the fever of worldliness — desires for its joys gross and subtle, and fear and 
ignorance about it, — all the complications that arise out of the ignorance of the true 
nature of the universe.] 

tfr: ikh 

nra Child have faith have faith O you uu in this ^ mistake 
u not make you Knowledge itself wiv*! lord upm Self 

than Nature greater ( uftr are ). 

8. Have' faith, my son, have faith. Never* delude your- 
self in this. You are Knowledge itself, you are the lord, you 
are the Self, and you are superior’ to Nature. 

[‘ Have etc. — Ashtavakra is impressing the true nature of the Self on the mind of the 
disciple. 

* Never etc. — Till one has actually realised the Self, one finds it hard to believe that 
the Self is really what the sages de.scribe it to be and that the universe is really nothing. 

* Superior etc. — Unaffected by Nature and controlling it.] 


!pn q# ^ i 

wm ^ *i5ST iiui 
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5%: With the organs of senses covered f?: body firefil stays ■itRfifii 

conies iftfJt goes ^ and Self »t not apnt goes comes fsim why 

ipiUthis lament. 

9. The body covered with the organs of senses comes, stays 
and goes. The Self ‘ neither comes nor goes. Why do you then 
mourn it " } 

[' Self etc, — The Self is beyond the body and docs not partake of its nature. The 
body changes, the Self does not. 

“ It — the changes of the body, such as death.] 

»T53?5r?fsr sn gii: i 

® ffe:: * ^ ii^oii 

tv: Body VfWn" to the end of the cycle fitsg remain again vg 
to-day ipi verily go vr or fvsjjravfmn: jr of you who are pure Intelligence 
1! where af%; increase « where v vt and vift; decrease. 

10. Let the body last to the end of the Kalpa (cycle) or 
let it go even to-day. Where* is there any inerease or decrease 
in you who are pure Intelligence? 

[* Where etc. — The conditions of the body make not the slightest difference to the 
Self. Therefore fear not death.] 

^ sf % iiUH 

In the infinite ocean sfn in you the wave of the 

universe spontaneously gfg rise subside vx or ^ your 

?%: increase v not ( is ) loss v not { wvfiT is ) vi or. 

11. Let the waves of the universe rise or fall of their own' 
accord in you who are the infinite Ocean. That means no gain* 
or loss to you. 

[In the preceding verse, complete disidentification with the body and its changes 
is preached. In -the present, complete disidentification with the universe is enjoined. 

^ Oivn etc, — The universe is endlessly going from creation to creation with a period 
of dissolution between. But that should not affect the Self. The Self is beyond time 
and causation.* Creation and dissolution are in time. We must not think ourselves as 
their creature, but above and beyond them. 

* Gain etc, — Just as waves when they rise do not add to the ocean, or take away from 
it when they subside, so the creation of the universe which is really the same as the 
Self, does not add anything to the Self, nor does it take anything away from it when it is 
dissolved.] 

3Rr: ^ 

?im Child ( gt‘ you ) fvmmvq: .pure Intelligence itself are this 
atim world % from you fixv’ different v not ( infii is) therefore whose 
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^ how ^ where the thought of the rejectable and the 

acceptable ( wfit is ). 

12. My child, you are pure Intelligence itself. This 
universe is nothing different" from you. Therefore* who will 
accept* and reject ? And how and where would he do so ? 

[* Different etc . — ^When we try to grasp the reality of the universe, we find it to be 
our own self, which is pure Intelligence itself. 

* Therefore etc . — If we know the universe as the pure Intelligence and as our self, 
the distinctions of good or bad in the universe cannot arise. Only exist. I cannot 
reject or accept myself. There is also no instrument, — the mind — for such rejection or 
acceptance. And there is no space or reality outside me from where I can accept or where 
I can reject. 

’ Accept etc . — This transcendental attitude is possible only when we realise the 
universe as the Self. So long as we know it as phenomenal, there must be necessarily 
the distinctions of good and evil. Ashtavakra urges us to outgrow the present limited 
and distorted vision.] 
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In This Number 

As usual, the number begins with 
Discourses on Jnana Yoffa by Swami 
V iVEKANANDA. We diaw the special 
attention of our readers to the Swami’s 
remarks on the nature and limits of the 
knowledge of the Perfected Ones. We 
dare say this subject has engaged the 
attention of many at some time or other. 

. . . An Unpublished Letter of 
Swami Vivekananda to Sister Christine^ 
though short, is a revelation of the 
character of both the Swami and the dis- 
ciple. We regret to say that Sister 
Christine passed away on the morning 
of the 27th March in New York. . . . 
lloMAiN Rolland contributes America 
(it the Thne of Vivekananda^s First 
Visit to the present number. It is a 
very interesting essay, as every reader 
will admit. M. Rolland’s extraordinary 
genius enlivens whatever it dwells upon, 
and his penetrative vision easily dis- 
covers the larger, cosmic movements 
behind the passing events, as is well 
illustrated by his present article. We 
wish space had not prevented us from 
including the footnotes, for these with 
Rolland are really parts of the text 
iliself, . , . Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, 


M.A., Ph.D., whose Phases of Imme- 
diate Experience we publish in this 
issue, is not unknown to our 
readers. The Professor is a learn- 
ed writer and can well claim a 
very close attention from his readers. 
The present article which will be 
completed next month, deals with 
various grades of supernormal ex- 
perience. This is a kind of introduction 
to a series of essays to follow, in which 
the author will deal with the intuition, 
vision and truth of the Upanisads. . . . 
A National Languaf^e for India by 
Swami Maduavananda deals with a 
crying problem of Modern India. The 
Swami is a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. He was president of the Maya- 
vati Advaita Ashrama for many years 
before he went to San Francisco, 
U.S.A., to take charge of the Vedanta 
Centre there. He returned to India last 
year. The Swami is quite proficient in 
the language, the cause of which he so 
ably pleads. . . . Shiv Chandra 
Datta, M.A., B.L. contributes his 
second article on Indian Economics, — 
Mahatma Gandhi on the Economic Pro- 
blems of India. He will next deal with 
the views of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sircar. 
The articles are designed to give dis- 
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passionate accounts of these eminent 
workers and thinkers in the field of 
Indian economics, without the slightest 
criticism in any way. 

The Passing of Sister Christine 

It is with a heavy heart that we re- 
cord the passing away of Sister Christine 
on the 27th March last in the city of 
New York. Sister Christine’s original 
name was Miss Christina Greenstidel and 
she was a resident of Detroit in America, 
where she had the good fortune of 
listening to the lectures of Swami 
Vivekananda in 1894. She was, as she 
once told us, much struck by the 
Swami’s great love for his motherland, 
so much so that she at once procured 
books on India in order to acquaint 
herself with the greatness of the land 
which was the object of so much adora- 
tion on the part of the Swami. This 
was significant, for she was destined 
soon to make India her own adopted 
country. 

The Sister did not meet the Swami 
personally at Detroit. But his influence 
worked on her. And very soon she 
went with a dear friend to meet him 
and, if possible, to be accepted as his 
disciple, to Thousand Island Park where 
the Swami was then staying with a band 
of chosen disciples. They reached there 
on a night which was dark and rainy. 
But the Swami at once came down to 
receive them. When they saw him they 
could only say : “We have come to 
you just as we would go to Jesus if he 
were still on earth and ask him to teach 
us.” He looked kindly at them and 
said gently ; “If only I possessed the 
power of Christ to set you free !” and 
he asked them to join the household. It 
was there that the Sister became a dis- 
ciple of the Swami and received the best 
of her training from him. The Swami 
had a very great love for this gentle dis- 
ciple of his, as will be evident from a 
letter which we publish in page 211. 
And he often used to say : ‘*My dis- 
ciples who travelled hundreds of miles 
to find me and they came in the night 
and in the rain I” 


At Thousand Island Park, Swamiji 
devoted a considerable part of his time 
and energy to thinking out solutions for 
the various problems of India, and he 
chose the Sister for his educational work 
for Indian women. Accordingly the 
Sister came to Calcutta in the early 
part of 1902, a few months before the 
Swami’s passing. In the autumn cf 
1903, when Sister Nivedita started her 
Girls’ School in the Baghbazar quarter 
of Calcutta, she joined her with great 
enthusiasm. Sister Nivedita herself 
said : “In the autumn of 1903, the 
whole work for Indian women was taken 
up and organised by an American dis- 
ciple, Sister Christine, and to her, and 
her faithfulness and initiative, alone, it 
owes all its success up to the present. 
. . . Before her advent our school 
consisted of classes for little girls, in 
which Kindergarten methods were prac- 
tised with more or less success. When 
Sister Christine, however, took up 
management at the end of 1903, it was 
with the intention of devoting herself 
specially to the cause of married women 
and widows. This effort she added to 
that already established, and, by this 
means, greatly extended the scope of 
the work.” Sister Christine was no 
novice in educational work, for before 
she came to India, she had held a lucra- 
tive post in the educational department 
of the city of Detroit. 

She continued her work in the 
Nivedita School with a whole-hearted 
devotion till her departure for America 
about 1914. After the passing away 
of Sister Nivedita in 1911, the entire 
work had fallen on her shoulders, but 
she worked on untired and with un- 
flagging zeal. She was purity, sweet- 
ness and gentleness personified, and she 
naturally made a profound impression 
on all who came in contact with her. 

Sister Christine returned to India in 
1924. But soon her health broke down, 
and though she rallied a little about 
1927, she had to go back to America 
the next year again. The authorities 
of the Ramakrishna Mission very re- 
cently invited her to come to India to 
direct the affairs of the School. But a 
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greater call sounded in her ears and she 
passed away. 

She was a rare soul. She was one 
of the best beloved of the Swami’s dis- 
ciples, and undoubtedly she has passed 
tluough the gate of death to that realm 
of eternal peace and joy, to which she 
in truth belonged. 

Vedantists in America 

We extract the following paragraphs 
from an article under the above name 
contributed by Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
M.A., Ph.D., to the March number of 
The Modern Review. Dr. Bose is well- 
known to readers of Indian journals in 
which his writings often appear. He 
has been a resident of America for many 
years, and is a lecturer in the Iowa 
University, U.S.A. The testimony of 
an enlightened mind not related to the 
activities of our Swamis in America, is 
certainly worth recording. Says Dr. 
Bose ; 

^‘Modern India, in its hurly-burly of 
politics, often forgets those noble souls 
who are spreading the light of the 
Vedanta in America. Any one with half 
an eye can see that the message of these 
consecrated men has been beneficial not 
only to America, but to India as well. 
On the one hand they have placed before 
America, torn and distracted by hun- 
dreds of Christian sects, an ennobling 
ideal of universal religion, and on the 
other, they have helped to build a bridge 
of better understanding and apprecia- 
tion between India and the New World. 
Their services in multiplying points of 
rational contact between these two 
countries are invaluable. They have at 
least made a magnificent beginning in 
bridging a gulf between the two great 
peoples. Those who belittle the services 
of these selfless men are in the kinder- 
garten state of their thinking. . . . To- 
day there are six Vedanta centres 
served by nearly a dozen Swamis. 
They are all members of the order of 
Ramkrishna-Vivekananda.” We should 
add that the number of centres has in- 
creased in the mean time, there being 


as many as nine well-established centres 
of work, not to mention a few more 
which are not yet well-grounded. And 
we have seven Swamis working there, 
and there are insistent calls for more. 
Dr. Bose continues : 

‘^Thc record of the activities of this 
group of devoted workers in the cause 
of humanity calls to mind the early 
Buddhist missionaries who went from 
India far and wide, and preached the 
gospel of Gautama Buddha. Their work 
was not wasted. The seed is living. 
The Swamis are men of vision, seers, 
dreamers of dreams. 

“The Indian missionaries have not 
come to the United States with a 
mercantile outlook. In this respect 
they stand apart and above the ordinary 
run of Christian missionaries who are 
eager to have the flag follow the Gospel. 
Consider, for instance, the case of Henry 
Morton Stanley who went to rescue 
David Livingston, the Scottish mis- 
sionary to Africa. Stanley on his return 
from the ‘Dark Continent^ delivered a 
speech before the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce urging it to support the 
missionary cause in the Congo. 

“The religion of the Vedas as taught 
by Indian missionaries is as different 
from the calico-Christianity of Stanley 
as North Pole is from the South Pole. 
Moreover, the Indian missionaries are 
men of education, culture, and refine- 
ment. They are, without any excep- 
tion, men of exemplary charac^e^. They 
honestly try to live up to their highest 
ideals. It often thrills me to compare 
them with many Christian stalwarts like, 
for example. Sir John Hawkins — that 
pious English burglar and pirate who 
enjoined his men to ‘Love one another’ 
and ‘Serve God daily’ while he kid- 
napped African negroes to sell them into 
slavery. Even to this day there are 
innumerable Bible pests who preach one 
thing and practise another. 

“Let me mention here the six 
Vedanta centres in this country : 

“The Vedanta Society of New York 
is under the direction of Swami Bodha- 
nanda. He has been in New York City 
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for over fifteen years. Associated with 
him is Swami Jnaneswarananda. ^ 

^‘The Vedanta Centre of Boston, ?s 
under the charge of Swami Parama- 
nanda. 

“The Vedanta Centre of Providence 
enjoys the leadership of Swami Akhila- 
nanda. 

“The Ananda Ashrama of La Cres- 
centa, California, is headed also by 
Swami Paramananda. 

“The Vedanta Society of San Fran- 
cisco has, as its spiritual leader, Swami 
Dayananda. It came into being as the 
direct result of Swami Vivekananda’s 
work in San Francisco in 1900. It is 
the second oldest Vedanta centre in 
America. Like the Vedanta Society of 
New York, the San Francisco organiza- 
tion has been a sort of training post for 
many new Swamis from India. It has 
also the distinction of having the first 
Hindu temple in the United States. 

“Last, but not least, is the Vedanta 
Society of Portland, Oregon. It is pre- 
sided over by Swami Prabhavananda.’’ 

There are a few more centres. There 
is a Santi Ashrama in California. And 
lately two centres have been started in 
Holywood and Chicago under Swami 
Prabhavananda and Swami Jnaneswara- 
nanda respectively. The Portland 
centre is now directed by Swami Vivi- 
dishananda who lately went there from 
India. 

“Volumes could be written about the 
Swamis who are connected with the 

Vedanta movement in America 

They are men among men. They do 
not need my commendation. 

“There is in the United States a babel 
of religious views; but the leaders of 
the Vedanta movement are not con- 
cerned with any particular creed. They 
preach a universal religion of truth, 
justice, and love. ‘Vedanta is antago- 
nistic to no religions or philosophies,’ 
observes Swami Bodhananda of New 
York, ‘but is in perfect harmony 
with them all. What humanity is to 
mankind, what life is to living being — 
that, the Vedanta is, to religions. It is 
their inner unity-^^mmon essence, and 


as such has no quarrel with them. 
The whole can have no quarrel with the 
parts. Vedanta has room for all reli- 
gions. Nay, it embraces them all.’ . . . 

“There are many in America who are 
not satisfied with the present system of 
Christian religion with its theology. Its 
God is the blood-thirsty Jehova of the 
Old Testament, hostile to strangers, full 
of fury and bombast. Enlightened Ame- 
ricans are disgusted with it. They want 
rational explanation of life and exist- 
ence. Then there is another class of 
Americans who believe in religion, just 
‘religion,’ and want to know the prac- 
tical aspects of religion. There is still 
another group of people who are scien- 
tifically minded. They want a scientific 
religion. These three types of people do 
not and cannot get the help they need 
from any of the organized religions of 
America. For them the teachings of 
Vedanta offer a refuge 

“The Swamis are of the opinion that 
Vedanta is intensely practical. It puts 
faith in one’s own self by emphasizing 
that all power and perfection is already 
within the individual. The difference 
between the perfected man and the ordi- 
nary man is not qualitative but quanti- 
tative, not in essence but in the degree 
of manifestation. 

“Christian missionaries in India, with 
a few exceptions, breed ill-will, hatred 
and hot antagonism. During my last 
visit to India, I heard this view explain- 
ed by scores of men. They told me that 
these uninvited guests abuse the hospi- 
tality of the nation. The proselytizers 
are among the sharpest critics of Indian 
national aspirations, and not infrequent- 
ly seek to influence the bureaucracy and 
even to control legislation. Whether just 
or unjust, these are among the most im- 
portant causes of the existing dislike 
against Christian missionaries. 

“Now, the Indian missionaries never 
meddle with American political and 
social problems. They confine them- 
selves exclusively to the field of religion, 
or to be more accurate, the message of 
Vedanta. They try to interest Ameri- 
cans through lectures^ interviews, discus- 
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sion classes, talks over the radio, and 
informal social intercourse. In addition 
they all hold regular Sunday services. 
Needless to say that all Americans are 
not interested in religion. Only those 
who have learned to think for them- 
selves, and are looking for a rational way 
of life feel drawn towards the Vedanta. 

‘‘The task of the Swamis is by no 
means easy. Most Americans are 
brought up on mass-emotion and seldom 
think rationally. From mere inertia of 
habit they swallow such puerile dogmas 
as : ‘Man is born in sin and iniquity* ; 
‘the world was created in seven days*; 
‘Christianity is the only true religion*; 
‘this is our only chance, after death we 
shall remain buried in the grave until 
the Day of Judgment, when there will 
be a bodily resurrection and we shall go 
to eternal heaven or eternal hell.* Only 
people who have ‘grown up and are not 
simply grown grey-haired can turn 
away from such nonsense, and listen to 
the appeals of reason. 

“The intellectual presentation of 
Vedanta is not always pleasant to Ame- 
rican ‘sermon tasters’. The Swamis, so 
far as I know, keep Vedanta in its ori- 
ginal purity and majesty, and never 
stoop to adulterate it with healing and 
mystery-mongering. Moreover they do 
not seek to make converts. . . . 

“The prospects for Vedanta work in 
this country, according to those who are 
in close touch with it, are bright. The 


demand for Vedanta societies is increas- 
ing rapidly. The people with whom the 
Swamis come into contact are mostly 
sympathetic towards India and Indian 
philosophy. One must not forget, how- 
ever, that they have to work against 
many handicaps : foreign customs, 
foreign tongue, opposition of Christian 
churches, and inherited inertia. Besides, 
the American mass mind craves for 
entertainments and emotionalism. Where 
the masses find these things, they flock 
by hundreds. The Swamis avoid all 
sensationalism as pestilence, and yet 
they get a good hearing. . . . 

“The Eastern thought as developed in 
Asia, particularly in India, seems to be 
coming again to rescue the Western 
world from materialism. ‘The East*^ 
asks Mrs. Adams Beck in her Story of 
Oriental Philosophy, ‘haughty, aristo- 
cratic, spiritual and other-worldly, 
leisured, tolerant of all faiths and philo- 
sophies, moving on vast spiritual orbits 
about the central sun : the West, eager, 
hurried, worldly, absorbed in practical 
and temporary affairs, opinionated, con- 
temptuous of other peoples and faiths, 
money-loving less for money’s sake than 
its pursuit, younger, infinitely younger 
in tastes and psychic development than 
the East — what point of fusion can there 
be between the philosophies of these two 
divergent branches of the same great 
root?’ That question is being answered 
by the Vedantists in America.” 


REVIEW 


THE RELIGION WE NEED. By S. 
Badhakrishnan, Ernest Benn, Ltd,, London, 
32 pp. Price Is, net. 

In this little book the famous Professor 
has boldly taken up the challenge of atheism 
which is the chief characteristic of the 
modern age, and conclusively proved that 
We cannot avoid God and Religion however 
we may try. In the book the author has 
first analysed the modern tendencies and 
shown that the theory of evolution is in- 
capable of undermining our faith in God. 
For did not Darwin himself say ; “The 
births both of the individual and the species 


are equally parts of that grand sequence of 
events which the mind refuses to accept as 
the result of blind chance. The understand- 
ing revolts from such a conclusion.** Rut 
the author does not ask us like the funda- 
mentalists to shut our eyes to the facts of 
modern thought and inquiry, nor is he 
afraid of the light of scientific discoveries, 
for, according to him, “science is essentially 
spiritual in temper and pleadings. Instead 
of abolishing mysteries of the world, it has 
deepened them.*’ About the ultimate reality, 
the author frankly confesses that it “is diffi- 
cult to grasp and impossible to define. We 
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can be sure of what God is not, but not of 
what God is.*’ 

The reason why people are scared away 
by religion is that they have no real idea 
about it. The author nicely clears that point 
when he says, “lleligious life does not con- 
sist in the acceptance of academic abstrac- 
tions or the celebrations of ceremonies. It 
is not sentimental adoration or cringing 
vague social idealism. It is .spiritual cer- 
tainty offering ns strength and solace in the 
hour of need and sorrow. It is the con- 
viction that love aiid justice are at the heart 
of the universe, that the spirit which gave 
rise to man will further his perfection. It 
is the faith which grips us even when we 
suffer defeat, the assurance that though the 
waves on the shore may be broken, the ocean 
conquers nevertheless. . . . This is release 
from one’s bondage, escape from one’s little- 
ness. This is to have the peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away.” Ac- 
cording to him, sclf-pcrfccLion is the aim of 
religion, but until this aim takes hold of 
society as a whole, the world is not safe for 
civilisation and humanity. About the prac- 
tical aspect of the problem the Professor 
thus states in soul-stirring words : ‘‘Keligious 
life is a perilous adventure to be carried out 
on the principle of ‘die to live’. It is well 
that it should be so. An heroic temper does 
not confuse happiness with I he mere pursuit 
of pleasure. We need not be sorry that we 
do not find ourselves in a world where there 
are no unfriendly forces to master. The 
aim of life is not safety ami comfort, but 
heroism and happiness. The cosmic supplies 
the conditions by v/hich personalities can be 
perfected.” 

The book is highly illuminating. We have 
enjoyed it immensely. 


THE NEW VEDA OR JEEVAN VEDA. 
By Keslmb Chundcr Sen, Pluck Office, 62, 
Mission Road, Karachi, or Peace Cottage, 
81,, Upper Circular Road, Calciitta, pp. 
Price As. 8. 

The book is an English translation of 
sixteen sermons delivered by Keshub Chundcr 
Sen from the pulpit of the Bharatvarshiya 
Brahmo Mandir, Calcutta, in the nineties of 
the last century. The fire of devotion, which 
was the chief characteristic of the Brahma- 
nanda lies embedded in the pages of the 
book and is sure to blaze forth when brought 
in conlact with kindred spirits. The book 
also gives a glimpse into the inner life of 
Keshub Chunder. lie says : “The first word 
of the serij)liirc of my life is Prayer. When 
no one had offered to help me, . . . there 
surged up in my heart an impulse, a voice 
crying ‘Pray,’ ‘Pray’.” “By continuing in 
prayer I began to gather the strength as of 
a lion, — strength Imiindless and irresistible! 
Lo! I had no more Ihc same body, no more 
the old spirit. ... I sliook my fists at sin 
and prayed. Doubt, disbelief, and tempta- 
tion, to those I presented a grim, determined 
front. Every evil fled when I threatened cO 
pray. Thus as w’ilh eliild-like insistence, I 
sal, a suppliant, i\l ihc feet of the Deity, 
I would exact some booti or blessing. Is 
there something Lo be W’on ? Who would 
give? Where should I go? Who was to show 
the way? Who would carry my sins aw'ay? 
In all liiiiigs prayer was say help.” 

When atlempbs are not wanting in tiie 
present age to cure us (»f (jJod and rcligioii, 
circiilalimi of books like the present one can- 
not be too much wished for. 

One would naturally like lo see such a nice 
book with better printing and get-up. 


NEWS ANi) UEPOIITS 


A CORRKCTION 

In the Netvs and Reports for March we 
wrote under the heading, “A Prospective 
Sevashrama at Ilrikhikesh,” that a lady of 
Rangpur had contributed a sum of 
Rs. 2000/- for the construction of a well, 
and a gentleman of Rangoon had promised 
to build a ward consisting of 2 beds for 
which he had donated Rs. 1200/-. The 
statement was unfortunately wrong. Those 
contributions have been made to the R. K. 


Mission Sevashrama .'it Kankh.<)l, and nol 
to the one to be started at Ilrikhikesh. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

The inauguration ceremony of the Vedanta 
Society of Chicago, U.S.A. , was celebr.aled 
on the 19th of January at 8 p.m., at the 
New Masonic Temple. The delightfully 
decorated Hall was filled up to its utmost 
capacity by a crowd drawn from the noblest 
of Chicago’s society. 
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With glowing tributes to the memory of 
the great Swami Vivekananda who sowed 
the seeds of Indian philosophy and religion 
on the soil of Chicago during the World’s 
Fair of 1893, Prof. Archibald G. Baker of 
the University of Chicago and Mrs. Carey 
W. Rhodes, a well-known social worker of 
Chicago and a lover of Hindu philosophy, 
introduced to the public, Swami Gnancs- 
warananda who came from New York to 
open the new centre at Chicago. A wire- 
less message of bles.sings and congratula- 
tions from Swami Shivananda, the President 
of the Ilamakrishna Mission, Beliir, 
and also messages of congratulations and 
goodwill from all the Swamis of the Order 
now working in America, together with the 
messages of many prominent American ladies 
and gentlemen were read out, which were 
highly appreciated by the audience. 

Sreejut ITarindra Chatlopadhyay, the 
young poet uf India, brother of Sreenialy 
Sarojini Naidu, recited a poem of his own 
composition, “the Light of the Soul,” at 
the opening of the prograninie, wliich creat- 
ed a >vonderful atmosphere for tlic solemn 
occasion. 

The Society is at present holding its 
regular Sunday Servieos at the New Masonic 
Temple Hall. The Ollicc and Study Boom 
of the Society arc loealed at the Plyniotith 
Huildiiig, 117 S. Dearborn St., Boom 001. 

The newly established Vcdanla Society of 
Chicago has removed a long-fell want, felt 
very keenly by all the Indians as well as 
those Americans who are familiar with the 
work of Swami Vivekananda in America. 

B. K. MISSION STUDENTS’ IKDIE, 
CALCUTTA 

The Home which is conducted on the lines 
of a Brahmacharya Ashrnma by the monks 
of the Ilamakrishna Order specially for poor 
youths going up for higher education in the 
Calcutta University, has completed the 
eleventh year of its existence in 1929. The 
authorities of the Home believe that the 
ide*^^ of all education, all training should 
be man-making, and to effect this they 
devote their whole energy. Here the 
students are taught to realise the fact that 
^Education is not a means for escaping 
labour, it is a means for dignifying labour.” 

In 1929 twenty bighas of land at Gauripur 
near Dum-Dum Cantt. came to the posses- 
sion of the Home for its vocational section. 
During 1929, the year under review, an 
adjacent plot of rent-free land measuring 68 


bighas 12 kathas was ■ purchased for Rs. 
6,360/-. It is the purpose of the Home 
authorities to construct their permanent 
home on it. The site, however, is not at 
present fit to build upon. Low-lying lands 
have to be filled up and two tanks re- 
excavated. If these improvements can be 
made, the present site will prove very suit- 
able for permanent residence. At present 
the Home is located in a rented house in 
the din and bustle of the City. City life 
has become expensive and detrimental to 
health. The new site which is 9 miles from 
the Calcutta Government House, is a soli- 
tary and healthy place. Besides, it is a 
suitable place for agriculture and dairy- 
farming. During the year under review the 
Students’ Home Farm has made much pro- 
gress. 

The total niiml>er of students on the roll 
was 21 at the end of the year, 13 students 
appeared for different University examina- 
tions and all came out successful. Religious 
classes were held llirice weekly for the ex- 
pos! (ion of the Upanisarls, Gila and the 
B. K. ^lissioii literature. The general 
health of the students was satisfactory. 

Total receipts during the year in the 
Gcne^'ol Fund together with previous year’s 
balance came to Bs. 9,5RI-0-G ; total dis- 
bursements amounted to Rs. 6,440-0-0. 
Total receipts during the year in the Build- 
mg Fund together with previous year’s 
balance came to Hs. 17,034-5-11 ; total dis- 
bursements amounted to Bs. 9,634-4-2. 

To develop the land, rc-cxcavale the tanks 
and construct simple structures for the 
accommodation of at least one hundred 
students, a sum of a lakh of rupees is 
required. The Home appeals to the 
generous and enlightened public to help 
with necessary funds this attempt of the 
Ilamakrishna IMission in chalking out a 
worthy educational programme for youths, 
and thus removing a long-felt want of the 
country. 

All contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully rcccixtal by the President, Raina- 
krishna Mission, P.0, Bclur Math, Dt, 
Hoxvrah, Bcn}.Uih or by the Secretary, 
Bamakrishna Mission Students* Home, 7, 
Haidar Lane, Boivbazar^ Calcutta, 

IIAMAKBISHNA STUDENTS’ HOME, 
PATNA 

The second annual report of the institu- 
tion from April 1928 to March 1929 is a 
good record of work. The Home was start- 
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ed in July 1927, with the object of providing 
college students a healthy spiritual, intellec- 
tual and physical training as a necessary 
supplement to the University education. It 
is mainly meant for poor students. Paying 
students who are willing to receive such 
additional training, are also admitted. The 
Home is a college students’ hostel under the 
direct care of Sannyasins. There is practi- 
cally no difference in spirit between the 
ancient Brahmacharya Ashrama and this 
Home. Almost all household duties are per- 
formed by the students themselves. 

The total number of students on the roll 
was 11 at the beginning of April 1928 ; 7 
students sat for the University examina- 
tions during the period under review, and 
all except one came out successful. For re- 
ligious training regular classes were held 
thrice weekly on the Gita and the Works 
of Swami Vivekananda. Necessary arrange- 
ments are made for the intellectual and 
physical training. The students of the 
Home have formed a Seva Samity. There are 
4 night schools under the guidance of the 
Samity. The Samity nurse the sick and 
help the deserving poor in every way. 

The total receipts including last year’s 
balance were Rs. 1,527-4-6 and the total ex- 
penditure Rs. 1,507-4-6. 

The immediate needs of the Home are: 
(1) A commodious building with library, 
play-ground, etc., on a permanent site, to 
provide for a larger number of poor, 
indigent students — which in a modest 
calculation requires not less than Rs. 
20,000/-. (2) A general fund for library and 
gymnasium, and for better food-stuff, cloth- 
ings, books, college and examination fees. 
For this another Rs. 20,000/- is required. 
We hope that there will be no two opinions 
about rendering financial help to this cause. 
The Home appeals to everyone interested 
in the progress of the youths of this country 
to contribute to the funds to the best of 
his ability. All contributions to be sent 
to Swami Avyaktananda, Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, P. 0 . Bankipore, Patna, 

R. K. MISSION VIDYAPITH, 
DEOGHAR, BIHAR 

The report for the year 1929 shows a 
good progress made during the year. The 


Vidyapith is a High School for Hindu boys 
run on residential lines. Situated in a* 
healthy and beautiful place very close to 
the holy temple of Vaidyanath, the institu- 
tion has become well known to the public. 
This institution, like other residential 
schools of the R. K. Mission, is conducted 
on the lines of an ancient Gurukula 
Ashrama. It aims at giving the boys an 
all-round training, physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual. The institution main- 
tains some poor and deserving students free 
and at concession rates. Most of the 
teachers of the Vidyapith are Hindu 
Sannyasins. 

During the year under review the number 
of students on the roll was 70. On account 
of the special attention paid by the authori- 
ties to physical exercise the health of the 
students was satisfactory. Religion is made 
to form here the basis of the training. Here 
all the important Hindu festivals and cere- 
monies in honour of prophets and saints 
arc observed. Religious classes are held in 
the morning and evening and devotional 
songs and hymns are sung. Dignity of 
labour and self-help form a part of the 
students’ daily routine. Small patches of 
garden arc managed by groups of boys. 
They also generally maintain their own dis- 
cipline, do nursing, organise sports, excur- 
sions, festivals, etc. The report shows that 
2 rooms were added to complete one of the 
main buildings. Another dining hall and 
a few petty roads round the building have 
also been constructed. 

The total receipts in the General Fund in- 
cluding last year’s balance amounted to 
Rs. 16,018-15-11 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 15,509-8-9. The total receipts in the 
Building Fund including last year’s balance 
were Rs. 5,599-0-9 and the expenditure came 
to Rs. 5,416-6-0. 

The urgent and immediate needs of the 
institution are: (1) A segregation ward, (2) 
A dormitory, and (8) Some up-to-date edu- 
cational equipments. Funds are necessary. 
A sum of Rs. 20,000/- is required for the 
above needs. All help may be sent to the 
Secretary, R, K, Mission Vidyapith, Deo- 
ghar, Bihar, 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*' 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 


Thought is all important, for ‘‘what 
we think we become.’’ There was 
once a Sanny^sin, a holy man, who sat 
under a tree and taught the people. 
He drank milk and ate only fruit, and 
made endless “pranfiyilmas,” and felt 
himself to be very holy. In the same 
village lived an evil woman. Every 
day the Sanny^sin went and warned 
her that her wickedness would lead her 
to hell. The poor woman, unable to 
change her method of life which was 
her only means of livelihood, was still 
much moved by the terrible future de- 
picted by the Sannyasin. She wept 
and prayed to the Lord, begging Him 
to forgive her because she could not 
help herself. By and by both the holy 
man and the evil woman, died. The 
angels came and bore her to heaven, 
while the demons claimed the soul of 
the Sannyasin. “Why is this !” he ex- 
claimed, “have I not lived a most holy 
IWe, and preached holiness to cvery- 
body? Why should I be taken to hell 
while this wicked woman is taken to 
heaven?” “Because,” answered the 
demons, “while she was forced to com- 
mit unholy acts, her mind was always 
fixed on the Lord and she sought de- 
iverance, which has now come to her. 


But you, on the contrary, while you 
performed only holy acts, had your 
mind always fixed on the wickedness of - 
others. You saw only sin, and thought 
only of sin, so now you have to go to 
that place where only sin is.” The 
moral of the story is obvious : the outer 
life avails little. The heart must be 
pure and the pure heart sees only good, 
never evil. We should never try to be 
guardians of mankind, or to stand on 
a pedestal as saints reforming sinners. 
Let us rather purify ourselves, and the 
result must be that in so doing we shall 
help others. 

Physics is bounded on both sides 
by metaphysics. So it is with reason, 
— ^it starts from non-reason and ends 
with non-reason. If we push in- 
quiry far enough in the world of per- 
ception, we must reach a plane beyond 
perception. Reason is really stored up 
and classified perception, preserved by 
memory. Wc can never imagine or 
reason beyond our sense-perceptions. 
Nothing beyond reason can be an ob- 
ject of sense-knowledge. We feel the 
limited character of reason, yet it does 
bring us to a plane where we get a 
glimpse of something beyond. The 
question then arises : “Has man an in- 
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strument that transcends reason?” It 
is very probable that in man there is a 
power to reach beyond reason, in fact 
the saints in all ages assert the exist- 
ence of this power in themselves. But 
it is impossible in the very nature of 
things to translate spiritual ideas and 
perceptions into the language of reason, 
and these same saints have eacli and all 
declared their inability to make known 
their spiritual experiences. Language 
can, of course, supply no words for 
them, so that it can only be asserted 
that these arc actual experiences and 
can be had by all. Only in that way 
can they become known, but they can 
never be described. Religion is the 
science which learns the transcendental 
in nature through the transcendental in 
man. We know as yet but little of 
man, consequently but little of the uni- 
verse. When we know more of man, 
we shall probably know more of the 
universe. Man is the epitome of all 
things and all knowledge is in him. Only 
for that infinitesimal portion of the uni- 
verse, which comes into sense-percep- 
tion, are we able to find a reason, never 
can we give the reason for any funda- 
mental principle. Giving a reason for a 
thing is simply to classify it and put it 
in a pigeon-hole of the mind. When we 
meet a new fact, we at once strive to 
put it in some existing category and 
the attempt to do this is to reason. 
When we succeed in placing the fact, it 
gives a certain amount of satisfaction, 
but we can never go beyond the physi- 
cal plane in this classification. That 
man can transcend the limits of the 
senses, is the emphatic testimony of all 
past ages. The Upanishads told 5,000 
years ago that the realization of God 
could never be had through the 
senses. So far, modern agnosticism 
agrees, but the Vedas go further than 
the negative side and assert in the 
plainest terms that man can and does 
transcend this sense-bound, frozen uni- 
verse. He can as it were find a hole in 
the ice, through which he can pass and 
reach the whole ocean of life. Only by 
so transcending the world of sense, can 


he reach his true self, and realize what 
he really is. 

Jnana is never sense-knowledge. We 
cannot know Brahman, but we arc 
Brahman, the whole of It, not a piece. 
The unextended never can be divided. 
The apparent variety is but the reflec- 
tion seen in time and space, as we sec 
the sun reflected in a million dew-drops, 
though we know that the sun itself is 
one and not many. In .Tnana we have to 
lose sight of the variety and see only 
the Unity. Here there is no subject, 
no object, no knowing, no thou or he 
or I, only the one, absolute Unity. We 
are this all the time; once free, ever 
free. Man is not bound by the law of 
causation. Pain and misery are not in 
man, they arc but as the passing cloud 
throwing its shadow over the sun, but 
the cloud passes, the sun is unchanged, 
and so it is with man. He is not born, 
he docs not die, he is not in time and 
space. These ideas are mere reflections 
of the mind, but we mistake them for 
the reality and so lose sight of the 
glorious truth they obscure. Time is 
but the method of our thinking, but we 
are the eternally present tense. Good 
and evil have existence only in relation 
to us. One cannot be had without the 
other, because neither has meaning or 
existence apart from the other. As 
long as we recognize duality, or sepa- 
rate God and man, so long we must see 
good and evil. Only by going to the 
centre, by unifying ourselves with God, 
can we escape the delusions of the 
senses. When we let go the eternal 
fever of desire, the endless thirst that 
gives us no rest, when we have forever 
quenched desire, we shall escape both 
good and evil, because we shall have 
transcended both. The satisfaction of 
desire only increases it, as oil poured 
on fire but makes it burn more fiercely. 
The farther from the centre, the faster 
goes the wheel, the less the rest. Draw 
near the centre, check desire, stamp it 
out, let the false self go, then our 
vision will clear and we shall see 
Only through renunciation of this life 
and of all life to come (heaven), can 
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we reach the point where we stand firm- 
ly on the true Self. While we hope 
for anything, desire still rules us. Re 
for one moment really hopeless and the 
mist will clear. For what to hope when 
one is the all of existence ? The secret 


of Jnana is to give up all and be suffi- 
cient unto ourselves. Say “not’’, and 
you become “not”; say “is”, and you 
become “is”. Worship the Self within, 
naught else exists, all that blinds us is 
Maya — delusion. 


A BRINJAL-SELLER APPRAISES A DIAMOND 

By the Editor 


V 

Mr. Ghosh complains that Sri Raina- 
krishiia did not truly understand the 
significance of Brahnio worship {Ard- 
(Uiaud). It may be that he did not 
know the fine distinctions that Brahmos 
make between Anulhand^ Dhydna, 
Prayer, etc., as parts of their spiritual 
exorcise. But he was not concerned 
with these distinctions. He noted the 
mental attitude of the Brahino devotees 
when they spoke of God’s glories, and 
lie found that such recounting of God’s 
glories kept their mind far away from 
true devotion to Him. Therefore he 
asked them to desist from it. Anyone 
can understand that his exliortations in 
this respect were not to the worldly- 
minded among the Brahmos, those who 
had no earnestness for God-realisation, 
but to those whom he found devout. 
He thought that if one dwelt so much 
on God’s creation, his mind would be 
too externalised. One must think of 
God Himself and not of His doings. Mr. 
Ghosh accuses Sri llamakrishna of self- 
contradiction in this. He quotes pas- 
sages from the Gospel, in which Sri 
llamakrishna himself says that he sings 
the name and praise of God and advises 
others to do so; and he adds : “So he 
had no valid reasons for condemning 
Brahvia Aradhmia w^hich also accord- 
ing to him, meant ‘singing God’s 
praise.’ ” Emphatically it did not mean 
the same thing. Here Mr. Ghosh mis- 
leads himself and his readers. Singing 
God’s praise did not, according to Sri 
llamakrishna, mean that one should 
catalogue all the big things God has 
done,— the sun, moon, stars, etc., but 


dwelling on His attributes. His infinite- 
ness, eternity, mercy, love, etc., 
especially the latter attributes, which 
constitute His Mddhurya, sweetness. 
There are ample evidences that Mr. 
Ghosh has taken great pains to compare 
the English version with the original 
Bengali edition of the Gospel. He has 
quoted llamakrishna as singing 

God’s naiiie and praise and advising it 
to others. He has quoted from the 
English version. Did it not occur to 
him to seek the original of the phrase? 
If he had done so, he would have found 
that the original is : Ndma-^una-gdna 
or kirtinui, which is quite different from 
the Brahmos’ retailing of God’s works 
which are God’s Aishvarya. In page 43, 
Gospel, Vol. TI (1st edition) we find Sri 
Ramakrishna saying to Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri : “So 1 say, a man seeks the 
person whom he delights in ; what is the 
use of knowing his whereabouts or the 
number of his houses, gardens and his 
servants? When I see Narendra, I for- 
get everything else : never have I even 
unwittingly asked him where he lived, 
or wdio was his parent or how many 
brothers he had. Be unmersed in the 
siceetness oj Uis bliss ! Infinite is Ilis 
creation and infinite Uis glory ! What is 
the use of our hnoicing all these?” 

I Mr. Ghosh also has quoted from the 
same page. But how is it that he omits 
these significant sentences italicised by 
us?] There is a world of difference 
between God’s Mdidharya and Aish- 
varya. Sri Ramakrishna said again 
and again that the thought of God’s 
Aishvarya keeps the devotee’s mind 
away from God, it makes it outgoing, 
and one finds it difficult to love Him. 
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What Sri Ramakrishna wanted was that 
Brahmos should dwell on God’s 
Mddhurya and not His Aishvarya* 
When he prescribed the singing of Cod’s 
gw/ia he meant Ilis Mddhurya, In re- 
plying to Swami Nikhilananda’s re- 
joinder ill the April Modern Ucvieic, 
Mr. Ghosh says : “Attributes and 
their manifestations are concomitants. 
We know attributes through their 
manifestatioiis.” Here lie avoids the 
main point. We want to know God 
and love Him and not Ilis attributes. 
We dwell on the attributes in order to 
know Him. But if we have also to 
dwell on the raaniie stations of the attri- 
butes, we recode one step furtlier from 
God. And that is v/hat is objected to 
by Sri llamakrishna. Does Mr. Ghosh 
maintain that wc cannot think of God 
through His essential attributes without 
dwelling on the manifestations of tlic 
attributes also? It is indeed psycho- 
logically impossible to perceive the 
concrete world and God at the same 
time. And he Jiim.sclf says in another 
place : “But in higher stages the des- 
cription and analysis of an attribute arc 
not necessary. The mentioning of that 
attribute is enough, and you need not 
mention that attribute more than once ; 
no repetition is necessary. Utter an at- 
tribute, say the word Saiya^n and the 
whole soul of the devotee will be arous- 
ed. He will feel His presence and he 
will feci himself united with Him.” Mr. 
Ghosh very facilely observes that the 
Brahmos do not make any distinction 
between the Garden and the Lord of 
the Garden. It may be so, but only 
immature minds would consider the 
obliteration of this distinction possible 
for the average Brahmo for whom also 
the Arddhand is meant. And what is 
the way to realising God iii His crea- 
tion ? To quote the famous logical 
argument which Mr. Ghosh produced to 
refute the validity of Sri Ramakrishna ’s 
God-visions, one cannot know that A is 
B, until one has known A first and seen 
it to become transformed into B. Yes, 
one must first learn to love God with his 
whole heart and soul, as He is in Him- 


self. Only then would one sec Him in 
Ilis creation. The mind must be 
purged of its present distorted vision of 
reality. Only then the true vision of 
the creation as Divinity would be 
possible. 

Mr. Ghosh is nothing if not ingenious. 
He emphasizes Sri Ramakrishna’s words 
ifardener and yarden. He takes them 
in their literal sense and argues hard to 
prove that a gardener cannot exist witli- 
c/ut a garden, and therefore one must 
think of the garden also, if he is to think 
of the gardener. Good logic. But Sri 
Ramakrislina was not speaking these 
things to logicians and in a logical 
mood. Ilis meaning was clear and 
simple : Yes, God has created the uni. 
verse ; but forget the universe, and 
think of Him alone. What he wanted 
is that Brahmos should think of God 
and not of liis creation. But Mr. 
Ghosh’s logic prevents him from under- 
standing this simple meaning. He can- 
not say that God cannot be thought of 
without thinking of His creation at the 
same time. For as we have seen, he 
himself implies that one can eontemp- 
iate on God without thinking of His 
creation and he considers it a higher 
form of spiritual practice. 

We cannot forego the pleasure of 
quoting 'here a fine reasoning of Mr. 
Ghosh : “The gardener without tlic 
garden and the garden without tlic; 
gardener — both are meaningless abs- 
tractions. One cannot exist without 
the other. Many will impatiently ask — 
would then God be extinct, if there 
were no world? The answer is — There 
will still remain God; . . • There will 
still be an entity, but ... it is an 
empty entity.” What beautiful reason- 
ing ! Entity, but ‘empty’ entity, as if 
emptiness can constitute an entity ! 
And that empty entity, mind you, is 
no less than God — “There will still re- 
main God” I What kind of God is that 
which is an empty entity? Evidently 
Mr. Ghosh thinks that when God is 
deprived of His creation. He becomes 
like a perforated baloon, shrunken to 
nothingness. It is such mentality of 
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the Brahmos, which considers the crea- 
tion as the essence of God, as was dis- 
approved by Sri Ramakrishna. Such 
mental attitude could not produce also 
right Dhydnii. One may be interested 
to know what Sri Ramakrishna thought 
of the Dhydiia of the average Brahmos. 
He said : ‘‘The leader said : ‘Let us 
commune with Him.* I thought : 
‘They will now go into the inner world 
and stay a long time.* Hardly had a 
few minutes passed when they all opin- 
ed their eyes. I was astonished. Can 
anyone find Him after so slight a medi- 
tation ? After it was all over, when we 
were alone, I spoke to Keshab about 
it : ‘I watched all your congregation 
communing with their eyes shut. Do 
you know what it reminds me of.^ 
Sometimes at Dakshineswar I have seen 
under the trees a flock of monkeys 
sitting stiff and looking the very picture 
of innocence, . . . They w^rc thinking 
and planning their campaign of robbing 
certain gardens of fruits, roots, and 
other edibles ... in a few moments. 
The communing that your followers did 
with God to-day is not more serious.* *’ 
(See Swarai Saradananda ; DivyahhavOy 
1st edition, p. 13). 

Sri Ramakrishna could certainly 
judge what was genuine meditation. 

VI 

Mr. Ghosh says that “Paramahamsa’s 
divine worship consisted primarily in 
(1) Nama-japa, repeating God’s name 
and (2) singing His praise.” It is a 
most incorrect and ignorant charac- 
terisation of Sri Rarnakrishna’s divine 
worship. Ndma-japn and Kir tana were 
only two of the many and various ways 
in which he performed divine worship, 
and Mr. Ghosh evidently knows that, 
for he has referred in course of his 
article to Lildprasarifia, Sddhakabhdva, 
in which all his Sddhands are described. 
In his after life also, when all his 
Sddhands had been over, he did not 
dwell on Ndma-japa and Kirtana alone. 
He lived in varied moods, enjoying 
pivine Communion in various ways, and 
instructed his disciples also variously. 


Anyhow it is interesting to note what 
Mr. Ghosh has to say of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s Ndma-japo. He begins with 
the misleading and careless statement : 
“He accepted the popular view of the 
worth of hhima (name) . . . The popu- 
lar belief is that the ‘nama’ of God 
has some inherent inscrutable mystic 
power.** The opposite, however, is the 
fact. A Ramakrishna discovers by his 
own experience the worth of Cod’s 
name and people believe in his affirma- 
tion. Sri Ramakrishna hrd not to 
accept a popular belief. The sages 
found the mysterious pov/ers of God’s 
names by their Sddhand and communi- 
cated the truth to the people who there- 
fore believed. We specially take note of 
this, for we want to emphasise that in 
spite of Mr. Ghosh and his modernism, 
the proof of these things lies in the expe- 
rience of sages and not in the syllogisms 
of logicians arguing from imperfect 
premises. 

Mr. Ghosh says in the April Modern 
Review that Sri Ramakrishna believed 
in the “magical and mystical power of 
particular names.” By this Mr. Ghosh 
implies that Sri Ramakrishna thought 
that simply a few repetitions of God’s 
names could produce some magical and 
mystical effect. This is, to say the 
least, an ignorant description of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s attitude. Sri Rama- 
krishiia never believed in the magical 
effect of Ndmti-japa, though he believ- 
ed in its mystical effect under certain 
conditions, Mr. Chosh has quoted from 
pages 138, 185 and 11)6 of the 2nd Vol. 
of Gospel to indicate Sri Ramakrishna's 
attitude towards Ndma-japa. He 
quotes some casual utterances, but 
omits the more serious oiu'S. He ought 
to have reproduced the passage in pages 
105—107 (1st edition), 2nd Vol., which 
is decidedly more representative : 

“Sn R : Well, what do you say,— 
what is the way ? 

^^Gosicami : His Name alone will 
do. The Holy Name is very effective 
in Kali Yuga, 

“Sri .^R : Yes, no doubt the Holy 
Name is very effective; but is it suffi- 
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cient without love ?— -The soul must 
hunger for God ! Or what will it avail 
that I repeat His name, if my mind is 
attached to Kdmini-Kanchana} . . . 

^^Gosivami : What about Ajamil 
then ? Ajamil was a great sinner, there 
was no sin he did not commit. But only 
because in his dying hour, he called his 
son by his name of ‘Narayana’, he was 
saved. 

^^Sri R : Perchance he had accumu- 
lated great merit in his previous birth. 
Besides it is said that he practised 
penance afterwards. 

“ ‘You may also explain it thus ; 
Those were Ajamil ’s last moments. An 
elephant besmears his body with dust 
and mud immediately after his bath. 
But the elephant remains clean, if after 
bath, his keeper puts him into the stall 
at once ! 

“ ‘Man becomes purged of his sins 
for once by uttering His name. But 
the next moment he takes to various 
sinful acts, — he has not enough strength 
of mind to vow that he will never more 
commit any sin. . . . 

“ ‘Therefore take always the name of 
the Lord, but pray to Him at the same 
time that you may earn love for him, 
and that your attachment for money, 
fame and physical comforts that are 
but transient, may grow less and 
less !’ ” 

This passage fully represents Sri 
Ilamakrishna’s view of Ndrna-japa. He 
believed that for the Ndma-japa to be 
effective, there must be earnestness and 
eagerness for God-realisation, and one 
must be rid of worldly attachments. 
Without these it will not produce any 
effective result. Similar other passages 
can be cited from the Gospel in con- 
firmation. Sri Ramakrishna did not 
maintain that a mechanical repetition 
will grant God-vision. 

But he certainly held that the repe- 
tition would produce some result. It 
is axiomatic that every action has some 
effect. The repetition of God’s name 
cannot be without it. Once two de- 
votees were conversing among them- 
selves about the effect of repeating 


God’s name. One maintained that it 
was not always effective. But the other 
said that it was like the seed of a ba- 
nyan tree, it contained immense poten- 
tialities ; and though it might not 
sprout at once, it would do so one day. 
On hearing them Sri Ramakrishna said ; 
“Yes, it becomes effective after a long 
time.” (Kathdinrita^ Vol. Ill, second 
edition, page 66). Here no magical 
effect of unconscious or mechanical re- 
petition of God’s name is maintained. 
In the conversation we have quoted 
above, we find Sri Ramakrishna saying 
that the utterance of the name of God 
purifies a man, but that his bad deeds 
overwhelm him again. Here also no 
magical effect of Divine names is sug- 
gested. As will be apparent from the 
conversation quoted, Sri Ramakrishna 
did not endorse the main point of that 
story of Ajamil, that even an uncons- 
cious taking of God’s name can grant 
salvation. But he certainly held that a 
conscious repetition of God’s name has 
a sanctifying effect, however transient. 
The reason is not far to seek. Even a 
fleeting remembrance of God is purify- 
ing. With the man of God, however, 
the repetition of God’s name may cer- 
tainly show results which are apparent- 
ly magigal. A single utterance of the 
name of God can transport him to God- 
consciousness. Our critic also admits 
that a single utterance of a significant 
name of God may produce such a result. 
This is not however to say that God’s 
name has no mystical effect. What 
‘mystical’ ? That which is too deep for 
the normal mind, which is not compre- 
hended by the ordinary reason. Cer- 
tainly the names of God have relations 
and implications, which are too deep 
to be comprehended by the normal and 
rational mind. 

Mr. Ghosh says : “To modernists 
the name has no intrinsic worth. It has 
no mystic power. It is simply a sound. 
Its value is the value of a symbol or n 
logical concept.” Mr. Ghosh says that 
the verbal symbols are man-made crea- 
tions. That means that whatever words 
have passed as names of God, must re- 
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mind one of God alone when one re- 
peats them. So it is not inevitable that 
new names should be coined for Ncima- 
japa. A name etymologically may mean 
anything. But if through long usage, 
it suggests the idea of God, it is enough 
for our purpose. Therefore, whether 
one believed in the mystic power of 
God’s name or not, one derives the same 
result from its repetition as any 
modernist by repeating newly-coined 
names. But Mr. Ghosh soon shifts his 
giouiid : He began with the symbolical 
significance of name, now he upholds 
the ctyinoloffical significance. lie says : 
“If you wish to be immersed in Divine 
Love, the name must signify that God 
is Love. The terrific aspect of God 
cannot inspire the emotion of Love.” 
Evidently he here means such names as 
Kali etc. If, however, it is said that 
the repetiiions of such names produced 
God-consciousness, he says : “Some 
mistake the vacuity of mind for im- 
mersion in and union with God. Such 
vacuity may be induced by thinking 
on ai\y sound or symbol. Such con- 
dition may be compared to artificial 
sleep and is present even in non-theistic 
Yoga or Samadhi. It is non-spiritual.” 
A more responsible man would have 
hesitated to write the above. Not only 
our critic knows all the secrets of the 
realisation of Kali or similar Divine 
aspects, but he also knows the secrets of 
Yogic achievements, and confidently de- 
clares that these are all induced states 
of mental vacuity, nothing else. His 
ignorance is his strongest proof. Where 
is the proof that the terrific aspect of 
God cannot inspire the emotion of 
Love } It may be that it cannot inspire 
love in him or his modernist friends. 
But what proof has he to deny the testi- 
mony of hundreds and thousands of 
Shdkta Sddhakas and Siddhas ? A Ram- 
prasad or a Ramakrishna does not prove 
to him the falsity of his idea; on the 
contrary, his ignorance proves a Ram- 
prasad or Ramakrishna to be false ! 
Such strange reasoning may be enough 
to delude oneself, but not to ascertain 
truth. 


He holds up before us the big stick 
of ^modernism’ and tells us to disown 
belief in the mystic power of name. 
What if many saints and sages have de- 
clared otherwise? We would like to 
know of Mr. Ghosh who are those whom 
he calls modernists. Are all modern 
thinkers modernists ? Are they all 
agreed on the conventional, man-made 
origin of language ? Fortunately for 
India even all Western thinkers do not 
consider that w'ords are mere conven- 
tional symbols of ideas. These were 
not deliberately coined by men. The 
relation of v/ord and meaning goes much 
deeper than the conscious mind of man. 
It is conceivable, therefore, that the 
effect of the repetition of certain words 
would be much deeper than warranted 
by superficial logic. Logic is not enough 
to estimate the psychological effect of 
anything, much less of a word-symbol. 
Only deep introspection and, more than 
that, personal experience can reveal the 
true effect of Nihna-japa. Let Mr. 
Ghosh practise Sama-japa in the ortho- 
dox style for a sufficient time, having 
fulfilled the conditions precedent, he 
will know. It is through mystical expe- 
rience that we can know what effects are 
produced by what words. An arbitrary 
choice will not do. Mr. Ghosh is ex- 
pected to know the Indian doctrine of 
Ndda-Brahman, of Sphota. He must 
refute it properly before he can scout 
the ‘popular’ idea of the mystical effect 
of Ndrna-japa, Sri Ramakrishna’s atti- 
tude was quite in accordance with this 
doctrine confirmed by his own expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Ghosh has good words to say 
about Sri Ramakrislina’s Catholicism. 
He asks all to be tolerant and catholic. 
But the following quotation is illustra- 
tive of his peculiar Catholicism : “Many 
will ask — Are we to tolerate idol-wor- 
ship ? Yes, every form of worship is to 
be tolerated. Another point may be 
considered here. What is called ‘idol- 
worship’ is not the worship of an idol. 
No one can psychologically worship an 
idol as idol, a stone as stone. What 
they worship is a spirit or a power which 
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is believed to reside in or to come, on a 
particular occasion, to a particular ob- 
ject. We know, their belief is wrong, 
but that does not make them sinful. 
The days of imperialistic Religions are 
gone. There now arises no question of 
honouring or insulting God. The idea 
of dishonouring God by idol worship Is 
now antiquated and foolish. So even 
the so-called idol-worship is to be tole- 
rated.*’ 

yii 

Such is the learned writer’s estimation 
of Sri llamakrishna. He was deluded 
to worship Kali, — foriunately he was 
afterwards disillusioned ; his Smnddhi 
was not really union with God, for 
Saviiddhi is nothing but concentration 
of mind ; his visions were really nothing 
Divine, but only projections of his own 
thoughts,— there v/as no truth in them ; 
he was only a Bhakta; his idea of 
Nmna-japu was wrong, in fact his repe- 
tition of the name of Kali did not pro- 
duce any spiritual condition but only 
a vacuity of mind; and his conception 
of Brahmo worship was wrong. This is 
the character of Sri Ramakrislma that 
has emerged from the clever review of 
Mr. Ghosh. \Vc do not wonder at the 
result. What amazes us is how lie could 
jireiace his criticism with such remarks 
as these about Sri llamakrishna : ‘‘He 
was a ‘god-intoxicated’ man. He was 
an incarnation of the spirit of Chai- 
tanya. His ecstatic devotion (Dhakti) 
was alone sufTicijcnt to attract devotees 
to his side or to his feet.” How docs 
he reconcile his critical estimate with 
these prefatory remarks.'^ A God-intoxi- 
cated man certainly cannot be deluded 
about his own spiritual practices. He 
cannot be subject to hallucinations and 
consider them to be spiritual visions. 
He was deluded in almost everything, 
yet he was God-intoxicated I Perhaps 
one of the strange conclusions of 
‘modernism’ is that it considers a man 
spiritually deluded and yet God-intoxi- 
cated ! We cannot reconcile these two 
aspects. We think that to be so exalted 
and God-intoxicated as Sri Ramakrishna 


was even in our critic’s view, one must 
be above hallucination and seeing 
visions as a result of his attachment for 
cartlily companions; he cannot be a 
neurotic ; he must be full of truth ; his 
visions must be true ; his enunciation of 
spiritual truths must be correct; he 
must radiate a great spiritual power ; he 
must be above all fear; his mind must 
be absolutely pure and free from error. 
Mr. Ghosh says : “It is the personality 
of the man (and not his philosophy or 
theology) that attracts us.” Such a 
distinction is unreal in the case of a man 
like Sri llamakrishna, for the theologi- 
cal and philosophical ‘defects’ that the 
critic has discovered in Sri Rama- 
krishiia, were vital to Ins spiritual 
existence. There may be theological 
viev/s which are merely views and not 
vital to our spiritual life. One may be 
mistaken in them. But a Sri Rama- 
krishna is iiotliiiig if his fundamental 
theological or philosophical views do 
not tally with or come out of his own 
intimate experience. An ordinary man 
may hold a theological view which 
might have nothing to do with his life, 
but not Sri Ramakrishna, Either he 
is not spiritual enough, or his views 
must be the outcome of his own expe- 
rience. 

The fac't is, persons like the present 
critic have always found it hard to 
accept Sri Ramakrishna. They cannot 
ignore him. They cannot accept him 
also, because their prejudice and ignor- 
ance stand between, and because they 
have not the courage to accept the chal- 
lenge of his life. The attempt of Mr. 
Ghosh is only an expression of that un- 
comfortable attitude. He is not content 
with merely denuding Sri Ramakrishna 
of his true character and greatness, ho 
also hits at his disciples. He categori- 
cally states that “he made no disciples, 
yet many devotees accepted him as their 
Gwrw.” He quotes a few passages from 
the Gospel to substantiate . his view. 
But if he had not been blinded by pre- 
conceived notions, he would have found 
ample proof in the Gospel itself to the 
contrary. Mr. Ghosh totally niis- 
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understands the attitude of Sri Rama- 
krishna in this respect. He did not 
make disciples^ yet he made disciples. 
Certainly he did not make any one a 
disciple in the way an ordinary Guru 
does, — with a set purpose and in the 
egoistic spirit. He always repudiated 
this egoistic spirit. Yet whoever has 
read his life, knows that for some per- 
sons he felt a deep attraction and that 
he instructed them in every way to 
realise God. After his Sddhand was 
over, he had a vision of the disciples 
who would come to him, and every 
evening he used to cry for them to come 
to him ; and in course of time they 
actually came. Mr. Ghosh may say 
that though he helped them spiritually, 
they were not recognised by him as his 
disciples. We have already said that 
his was not the outlook of an ordinary 
Guru; on the other hand, he used to 
look upon them as the embodiments . f 
God Himself. But what is the sign of 
the relationship of Guru and disciple? 
The Guru must give the disciples initia- 
tion and should feel himself responsible 
for the spiritual welfare of the disciples, 
he must even take upon himself the 
burden of their sins, and the disciples 
should receive a power, or maniram or 
instructions, each or all of them, from 
the Guru. Did Sri Ramakrishna 
initiate anyone? lie did. The initia- 
tion with Sri Ramakrishna often took 
different forms — awakening of spiritual 
consciousness by touch, look, or word, 
writing sacred words on the tongues 
of disciples, or imparting a sacred 
mantram by word of mouth. All these 
various processes are recognised in the 
Tantras as Deekshd or initiation. Sri 
Ramakrishna felt himself responsible 
for the disciples’ welfare; he always 
looked after their spiritual condition, 
removed the obstructions on their way, 
and even took their Karma upon him- 
self. He also coniShiously and openly 
recognised himself as their Guru. Once 
one of his disciples, while coming in a 
row-boat from Calcutta to Dakshi- 
neswar, heard some of his fellow-pas- 
sensrers reviling Sri Ramakrishna. He, 


however, calmly bore the insult to his 
Master. When Sri Ramakrishna learnt 
this, he rebuked him and said : “It is 
enjoined in the Shdstras that if any one 
abuses your Guru, you must cither cut 
off his head or leave the place. And 
you did not even protest against the 
slander I” (Lildjnasan^a, Divyahhdva, 
Chapter VII). The disciples also felt 
that he was their Guru. What more 
proof is needed to know that Sri Rama- 
krishna considered himself as their 
Guru? Mr. Ghosh may have some 
other idea of Guruship. But it must 
be a peculiar one. A very cogent reply 
to Mr. Ghosh’s doubts on this point 
will be found in the third chapter of 
Swami Saradaiianda’s Guruhhdva, 1st 
volume. Space forbids us to reproduce 
it here. 

VIII 

Sri Ramakrishna not only initiated 
the disciples but he actually granted 
salvation. Mr. Ghosh says : “His 
followers tried to convince themselves 
as well as others that he was a special 
incarnation of God. But he repudiated 
the idea,” and he quotes from the 
Gospel to support his statement. But 
this also, as usual with Mr. Ghosh, is an 
one-sided quotation. In the Gospel it- 
self there are many passages in which 
Sri Ramakrishna himself declares his 
Avatarahood. We ourselves translated 
a very significant portion in the last 
November number of Prnhuddha 
Bharat a. It is quite true that he did 
not proclaim himself as an Avatar from 
the house-top. But to his select dis- 
ciples, he did proclaim himself as such. 
We give a few instances : Narendra- 
nath (Swami Vivekananda), though the 
most intimate disciple of the Master, 
would not accept him as an incarnation 
of God. A free thinker and a ration- 
alist, he did not understand how God 
could possibly appear as a human being. 
A couple of days before Sri Rama- 
krishna’s final Samddhi, he was alone 
with the Master standing by his bed- 
side. Then the disciple thought : 
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“Many people accept him as an incar- 
nation of God. He also has given 
enough indication of that. But I never 
believed him to be so. I will accept 
him as such, only if now, in the midst 
of his death agony, he declares to me 
that he is an Incarnation.’* It was 
only a passing thought in his mind. 
But instantly came the unmistakable 
reply through the dying lips : “Well, 
Naren, He who was born in previous 
ages as Rama and Krishna, is now 
before you as Ramakrishna, — though 
not from your Vedantic standpoint.** 
Again on another occasion he said to 
M. : “There are no outsiders here. 
One day Harish was with me and I 
saw Sachchiddnanda come out from this 
body. It said : ‘I am born as an In- 
carnation from time to time.* ’* He 
added later on : “. . . I find this 

time there is the fullest manifestation, 
though with an excess of iSatfua.** An- 
other day he said to Narendra and 
others : “I see everything is from this 
(his body).** Then he asked Narendra 
to explain its meaning. Narendra said : 
“All created things have emanated 
from you.** Sri Ramakrishna with 
evident satisfaction said to Rakhal : 
“Just see !’* On still another occasion 
he said to a devotee ; “It is enough for 
these boys who have come here if they 
know two things. They need not under- 
go much spiritual austerities. First, 
they should know who I am, and 
secondly, who they are. Many of 
the boys belong to the inner circle.’* 
This is enough confession from him to 
convince even the sceptics that he is 
an incarnation of God. Once it was 
reported to him that Girish Babu, the 
great dramatist, and Ram Babu, an- 
other disciple, were preaching him as 
an Avatdra; whereupon he retorted: 
“What do they know about Avatara- 
hood ? One of them is a dramatist and 
the other a chemist. Long ago, men 
of vast learning like Padmalochan, 
Narayan Shastri and others talked and 
talked of this body {meaning himself) 
being an Avatdra till I was sick of it.** 
We would also request Mr. Ghosh to 


peruse an article by Swami Sarada- 
nanda (How Sri Ramakrishna Tested 
llis Disciples) which appeared in March 
Prahuddha Bharata, Therein he will 
find that Sri Ramakrishna indeed 
asked many of his disciples to look 
upon him as their Ista (Chosen Deity). 
In the face of all these facts, to say 
that he never claimed to be an Incar- 
nation, would be a deliberate mis- 
statement. 

Mr. Ghosh says : “ ‘An Avatar is,’ 
according to Ramakrishna, ‘one who 
grants salvation.* But he never exer- 
cised nor claimed such a privilege or 
power. He would not accept the role 
of even a Guru. On the other hand, 
he was himself afraid of contamination 
and avoided sinners and the deformed.” 
This is as false a statement as can be. 
He did grant salvation. Mr. Ghosh 
must acquaint himself with all the facts 
before he makes such daring state- 
ments. Sri Ramakrishna had the power 
to grant God-vision and release one 
from the bondage of Karma. Many 
disciples have left their testimonies to 
that effect. Let Mr. Ghosh read at 
least the autobiographical essays of 
Girish Ch. Ghosh. He would know how 
Sri Ramakrishna asked him to give him 
the ‘power of attorney*, and how he 
was saved. It is all wrong to say that 
he was afraid of contamination. Even 
the least trace of impurity was indeed 
painful to him. But he had no fear. 
For he deliberately purified many 
sinners by his holy touch, though he 
suffered in consequence. We shall cite 
a relevant incident here : “While stay- 
ing at Shyampukur undergoing treat- 
ment for cancer, Sri Ramakrishna once 
saw his subtle body coming out of him- 
self and roaming about the room. ‘Its 
back was full of ulcers,’ he said after- 
wards to us. ‘I was wondering why it 
was so, when Mother showed me that 
the ulcers were caused by my taking 
upon myself the sins of others. People 
come with all their sins and touch me. 
Their plight excites my compassion and 
I cannot help taking those sins upon 
myself. This indeed is the origin of 
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this cancer. I have never committed 
any sin myself, — why should I suffer 
on my own account?’ ” (See Guru- 
bhdva^ 1st VoL, 1st chapter). Once he 
cured a leper by touching him, and as 
a result suffered excruciating burning 
pain all over his body. 

To-day Mr. Ghosh says that Sri Rama- 
krishna was afraid of contamination. 
But it is strange that in the early days 
Sri Ramakrishna’s very disregard of the 
fear of contamination v/as a charge 
brought against him by such veteran 
Brahmo leaders as Pratap Ch. Mozoom- 
(iar and Pandit Sivanath Sastri. Mr. 
Mozoomdar had written to Prof. Max 
Miillcr in order to acquaint him with 
another side of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
eliaractcr, which was “not edifying.” 
To quote Swami Vivekananda : “Again 
another charge put forward is, that ‘he 
did not show sufficient moral abhor- 
rence of prostitutes’, — to them, the 
i’rofessor’s rejoinder is very, very 
sweet indeed ; he says that, in this 
charge, Ramakrishna ‘does not stand 
quite alone among the founders of re- 
ligion !’ Ah ! How sweet arc these 
words, — they remind one of the prosti- 
tute Ambapali, the object of Lord 
Buddha’s divine grace, and of the 
Samaritan woman, who won the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Says Pandit Sivanath Sastri in his 
^^en I Have Seen, “During the last 
few years of the saint’s life, my visits 
became less frequent than they were 
before. Two causes contributed to pro- 
duce that result. First, latterly, 
through his childlike simplicity he was 
drawn away by some of his new dis- 
ciples, into encouraging by his visits 
nud friendship, many objectionable 
characters such as the actors of the 
Indian theatres. I did not like to be 
associated with such men.” 

What does Mr. Ghosh think now of 
Ramakrishna’s fear of contamina- 
tion and his avoidance of sinners? 

IX 

Mr. Ghosh ends his review with a 
Note in which he points out a few dis- 


crepancies between the original Bengali 
and the English translation of the 
Gospel, The discrepancies are all shown 
from the Gospel^ Vol. I. Mr. Ghosh calls 
them deliberate additions and inter- 
polations. This volume was prepared 
by the author, M., himself and was 
first published in 1007. The second 
volume of the Gospel firjjt appeared in 
1922. In the preparation of the first 
volume, the author’s attempt was to 
make it as representative of the teach- 
ings of the Master as possible. He 
thus transposed a few passages from one 
place to another. And in order to make 
explicit the ideas of Sri Ramakrishna 
he sometimes amplified a few passages. 
If he added any new sentences, that 
was to draw out the implications of yne- 
ceding sentences. Mr. Ghosh complai?;s 
of omissions of passages also. That wa:; 
absolutely necessary. For certain ex- 
pressions may pass in Bengali, but may 
not in English. Mr. Ghosh must admit 
this difficulty in the translation from 
one language to another. This is the 
real explanation of the additions and 
omissions that we find in the English 
translation. But wc admit that some 
of these could be done in a more techni- 
cally correct form. Wc, however, do 
not see ho'w he can characterise them 
in the way he has done. He says : 
“The materials of the English version 
have been drawn from the Bcngaii 
edition. But unfortunately there are 
omissions, additions and alterations in 
the English edition. These seem to be 
an afterthought. When there is found 
even one purposive interpolation, the 
genuineness of the writings of the 
author and his scnqmlosity regarding 
historical accuracy become doubtful. 
In fact the belief is current in many 
quarters that the Ramakrishna as dc 
picted by ‘M’ (Babu Mahendranath 
Gupta) is not the real Ramakrishna but 
the Ramakrishna of ‘M’ — a revised, 
modified, expurgated and magnified 
version of the real Ramakrishna.” 
Anyone with even a little common 
sense would have thought that if M.'s 
purpose were to present a revised view 
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of Sri Ramakrishna, he would have 
followed the same proeess in both the 
English and Bengali versions. But that 
M. has not done. His motive was not, 
therefore, to mislead people. Mr. 
Ghosh must prove dishonest intention 
on the part of the author before he can 
characterise M. as an interpolator. Mr. 
Ghosh says : ‘‘In fact the belief is 
current in many quarters that the Rama- 
krishna as depicted by ‘M’ is not the 
real Ramakrishna but the Ramakrishna 
of ‘M’.’’ We do not see anything 
wrong in this. Even of an ordinary 
man, various persons form various 
opinions. It is no wonder that of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the different disciples 
should form different ideas. But we 
strongly repudiate what Mr. Ghosh 
adds : “a revised, modified, expurgat- 
ed and magnified version of the real 
Ramakrishna.” “The belief is current 
in many quarters,” he says. What arc 
those quarters ? The quarters from 
which the reviewer comes? To ascribe 
deliberate dishonesty to a gentleman 
without sufficient proof is, to say the 
least, ungentlemanly. 3Ir. Ghosh says 
that because there have been additions 
and alterations (very trifling, and add- 
ing nothing new) in a volume of transla- 
tion, therefore his Bengali version is 
also to be doubted. But how does Mr. 
Ghosh know that, except those trifling 
changes, everything is not literally 
correct? To accuse, mere doubt is not 
enough. Positive proof is necessary. 
Mr. Ghosh talks of a real Ramakrishna. 
What is that? That which Mr. Ghosh 
and his friends think of him? Well, 
when Prof. Max Muller wrote his 
article (A Real Mahatvian) on Sri 
Ramakrishna in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury^ a certain section of Bengalees 
raised a hue and cry. They eagerly 
wrote to the Professor to acquaint him 
with a “not edifying side” of Sri Rama- 
krishna. [The same game seems to be 
afoot again.] They did their best at 
that time to portray the “real” Rama- 
krishna for his benefit. The world can 
read the indictment and the Professor’s 
reply to it in his book, Ramakrishna : 


His Life and Sayings. Can Mr. Ghosh 
discover a more ‘real’ Ramakrishna? 
We have, on the other hand, the testi- 
mony of Swami Vivekananda and 
several other disciples that the presen- 
tation of Sri Ramakrishna in the 
Kathdmrita is quite correct. Swami 
Vivekananda wrote to M. : “The move 
is quite original, and never was the life 
of a great teacher brought before the 
public untarnished by the writer’s mind 
as you are doing. ... I cannot ex- 
press in adequate terms how I have 
enjoyed them. I am really in a trans- 
port when I read them.” 

We have attempted in the foregoing 
pages to show the blunders Mr. Ghosh 
has made in forming conclusions about 
Sri Ramakrishna, and we have also pro- 
duced sufiieiciit authorities to substan- 
tiate our points. We hope Mr. Ghosh 
will now see how flimsy was the basis 
on which he reared up his imaginary 
structure. But perhaps we should not 
hope so. For has not Mr. Ghosh 
shown in his reply to Swami Nikhila- 
nanda’s rejoinder how he treats every- 
thing that does not suit his purpose? 
The disciples of Sri Ramakrishna who 
lived for years intimately with him, are 
“unauthentic.” The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna or the Kathnmrita arc un- 
authentic., The lAldprasanga also, we 
dare say, he will call unauthentic. The 
reason perhaps is that the disciples were 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. You 
cannot be relied upon as regards a 
person whom you love and revere. Hate 
him or be indifferent to him — then you 
arc reliable, c.g., the celebrated witness 
of Mr. Ghosh, — Trailokya Nath Deb. 

In conclusion, we shall present Mr. 
Ghosh with a little poem by an unknown 
Jhiul : 

goldsmith, methinks, has come into 
the flower garden. 

lie would appraise the lotus, forsooth, 

By rubbing it on his touchstone.” 

Mr. Ghosh is a great scholar. But 
we believe he also can learn a real 
lesson from this song of an unlettered 
villager. Intellectualism may be good 
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within certain limits. But in things spiritual vision, purity of mind and love 
spiritual, book-learning avails little, of God. Without these, intellectual ism 
One must have wide sympathies, is a snare and a danger. 

(Concluded) 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


October 12, 1919. 

It was 4 p.m. Swami Turiyananda 
was sitting in his room in the Rama- 
krishna Mission Home of Service at 
Benares. A few Sannydsins and lay 
devotees were present. A conversation 
was going on on Sir John Woodroffe’s 
Ih India Civilised?, the second edition 
of which had come out much enlarged. 
[When the first edition appeared, many 
Europeans criticised his views. Sir 
John answered them strongly in the 
second edition.] 

Disciple : “A copy of the Annual 
Report of the Dacca Ramakrishna 
Mission was sent to him with a request 
to provide the Institution with a set of 
his works. He not only presented all 
his books published up to the time, but 
also ordered his publishers to supply 
his future works as soon as they appear- 
ed in print. He has deep regard for 
India; he can thus at once know who 
are really working for her.’’ 

A : *‘He is a Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court. He has to try cases, 
write judgments and perform other stre- 
nuous works connected with his office. 
Over and above, he has written so many 
books. How can he make time?” 

Disciple : “There is an advantage in 
writing work. You can make steady 
progress. If you write one hour every 
^^ay, you will find at the end of the year 
that much has been written. But with 
spiritual practice the case is different. 
You may practise meditation and japa 
two or three hours a day and continue 
It for ten long years, yet you won’t 
notice any appreciable progress. It is 
as though you are just where you were 
in the beginning.” 

Swami : “What do you say ? Who 
that spiritual practice produces no 


effect? Surely it does. There is not a 
shade of doubt about it. 

“People of the world give you 
wages, if you work for them. Is God 
so unkind that He will not requite the 
works done for Him ? Rut you must 
work in the right spirit. Working 
haphazardly will not do. A mad man 
lived near a distillery. Every noon he 
would go where the rejected earthen 
pots used in distilling wine were thrown 
and break them one by one with a 
stick, and perspiring heavily he would 
cry out : ‘Oh, I can work no more.’ 
He would then take a little rest and 
begin again ! 

“It will not do if you toil this way. 
You may irrigate the field all day, but 
it would be all in vain, if there is a 
hole in the field. When you will go 
to the field in the evening, you will 
find that not a drop of water has re- 
mained in the field, all has run out 
through the hole. Attachment to sense- 
objects is the hole.” 

Disciple : “What shall we do, 
Mahdruj, if we cannot find out the 
hole? It all depends on the grace of 
the Guru. Sri Ramakrishna said : ‘If 
anyone intends to make a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Jagannath and travels 
in a wrong direction through mistake, 
someone will surely point him out the 
right direction sooner or later.’ A 
seeker of God may adopt a wrong 
course, but it is certain that his object 
is the attainment of God. Why then 
should his labours prove fruitless?” 

Swami : “No, they would not, if he 
really be in quest of God. Such a man 
is sure to receive a glimpse of His grace 
some day. ‘If anyone advances one 
step towards God, He comes nearer by 
a hundred steps.’ This is no idle talk. 
Whoever has made even a little effort 
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to earn His grace has realised this. 
{Tiirningi to A.) What do you say?” 

A : “Yes, Sir. Certainly he does.” 

Sxoami : “ ‘Truthfulness, obedience 

and looking upon all women as mother, 
if these do not lead one to Hari, then 
Tulsi is responsible for him.’ Few, 
alas, speak the truth. What is obe- 
dience ? It is full resignation. And 
one must look upon another’s wife as 
one’s mother. Whoever will have these, 
will reach God; Tulsi stands security 
for him. 

“ ‘He who constantly steals others’ 
property may perform great charities, 
still he docs none. He who always de- 
pends on others, may live long, yet he 
lives not. He who always slanders 
others may repeat the holy name, yet 
he does it not,’ so said Kavir. 

“What will it avail if one makes 
charity with money stolen from others ? 
To live long on the charity of others 
is as good as death. It is useless 
for a slanderer to repeat the name of 
God. This is why .Jesus said : ‘There- 
fore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee; leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.’ ” 

Disciple ; “It is pleasant to hear all 
these, Mahdrdj. But it costs one’s life 
to carry them out. Theoretically it is 
easy to understand them, but to prac- 
tise them is extremely difficult.” 

Hwami : “Biit even an intellectual 
grasp is not nothing. It is possible only 
in this country. A great many souls 
were born here, who realised Brahman 
and the influence of their experiences 
has entered into the very marrow of 
the country. That is how men and 
women, old and young, all can easily 
understand these truths.” 

A ; “No other people has perhaps 
been able to realise the personal and 
the impersonal aspects of God at the 
same time?” 

Swami: “No. Only the Rights 
(seers) of this country realised the 
Nifguna Brahman, One Mussulman is 


said to have attained the consciousness, 
‘1 am Brahman, I am He’. But when 
he declared this, the Mollahs were much 
enraged with him. They being the des- 
cendants of Ali were the priests of the 
Muhammadans. They were all 
dualists. Once the Caliph’s daughter 
fell dangerously ill. No physician could 
cure her. Then some one suggested 
that that saint should be called in. 
‘He possesses wonderful powers,’ he 
said, ‘surely he can cure her.’ So he 
was called in. He said to the Caliph’s 
daughter : ‘In the name of God, I de- 
clare you cured. Therefore get up.’ 
But the words produced no effect. 
Then he exclaimed : ‘1 say that you 
are recovered. Therefore get up.’ And 
she was at once cured. The Caliph was 
highly pleased. But the Mollahs cried 
out : ‘Did you see hov; he said he was 
mote powerful than Allah?’ He was 
therefore put on trial and flayed alive. 
In that terrible state he went from door 
to door begging for food. But all 
closed their doors against him. Only a 
butcher threw a bit of flesh to him and 
shut the door. Next he begged for fire 
to roast the meat, but was refused by 
all. Then he held it towards the sun 
and the sun in order to give more heat 
came lower down. So it is said that 
the sun fs much nearer at Multan.” 

A Brahmachdri : “When did it 
happen ?” 

Swami ; “About the fifteenth 
century.” 

Brahmachdri : “Jesus also said : H 
and my father are one.’ ” 

Swami : “He answered very care- 
fully in the court. ‘Art thou the king 
of the Jews?’ ‘Thou sayst if,’ he 
answered. The priests were all enraged 
with him because of his powers, for his 
influence affected their income, as 
people obeyed him implicitly. Jesus 
said : ‘Come ye after me, and I will 
make you become fishers of men. 
And at once Simon and his brother 
forsook their nets and followed him. 
One of his disciples came and said : 
‘Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father.’ But Jesus said to him : 
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‘Follow me; and let the dead bury 
their dead’. When the priests saw that 
he was bringing about their ruin they 
sued him in the court. But the govern- 
or found no guilt in him. He was 
ready to release him. But the multi- 


tudes insisted on his being sentenced 
to death, so he delivered him up to 
them to be crucified, saying : ‘1 am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
person : see ye to it.’ ” 


PHASES OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Continued from the last issue ) 


Revelation and Intuition 

Revelation transcends the subjectiv- 
ism of psychism as it puts us in relation 
to a super-mind and implies free recep- 
tion of ideas and knowledge lying deep 
in the supra-sensuous reality. It is in- 
deed an objective knowledge since it is 
not an expression of the finite mind. 
The finite consciousness becomes the 
recipient of such revelations in a high 
receptive concentration. Such revealed 
knowledge is indeed the highest that the 
finite can get, highest in value and 
greatest in accuracy ; the latter, because 
it proceeds from a source which cannot 
deceive, the former because it is the in- 
most knowledge of existence received in 
a state of super-consciousness. Such re- 
velation is to be distinguished from the 
sensuous intuition produced by the 
heightening of the lower mind, the sen- 
sibility. These are subjective expe- 
riences consequent on the fine activity 
of our sensuous nature and, therefore, 
should not be confounded with more ob- 
jective receptions of the higher mind in 
revelation. Revelation is possible and 
within access when the supra-sensuous 
mind becomes active in us. 

Revelation, unlike empiric intuition, 
^as an objective source. And the 
knowledge is direct. But it is no 
directness of sensuous intuition. This 
directness gives it a superior claim to 
reason, for reason works out a system, 
revelation gives illumination. 

The reference to an objective source 
heightens its value; at the same time 

does not suffer because of this refer- 


ence. Revelation has been, therefore, 
regarded as a source of knowledge 
superior to reason by its directness and 
infallibility and to empiric intuition by 
its objectivity. Directness, infallibility 
and objectivity mark out revelation as 
a sure source of knowledge. 

Revelation is to be distinguished from 
transcendent intuition. Revelation is a 
possibility in concrete consciousness, 
intuition in transcendent. In revela- 
tion the super-mind is active, in intui- 
tion the super-mind has no play. 
Revelation is a process, intuition is no 
process and denies the conditions of 
concrete consciousness. Intuition is 
then no psychological process nor a 
faculty. It is supra-logical, supra- 
psychological ; it is the summit of 
being. 

Intuition is no process in time, re- 
velation is a process in time. In one 
sense both of them are timeless, and the 
ardent souls speak of the timelessness 
of mysticism, because the truths of re- 
velation are eternal and uniform, time 
has no influence upon them, and as such 
the mystics claim uniform perceptions 
which deny the wear and tear of time. 
But tiinelessness has two senses : 

(1) Uniform durability through time; 

(2) Transcendence of time. 

The one does not deny an expression 
through time, the other denies it. The 
timelessness of revelation is of the first 
kind. Revelations are always of the 
same kind since they proceed not from 
the surface mentality, but from the 
source of all light and knowledge. Re- 
velation cannot transcend the time 
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element in Isvara and is unifonn because 
it manifests what obtains in the causal 
being of Isvara. The effectual order 
and the causal order are orders in time^ 
the events in both the orders are tem- 
poral events. But the events in the 
effectual order are events which has a 
short history, whereas the events in 
the causal order has an eternal history. 
Revelation is an event in the effectual 
order, it is the expression of the causal 
in the effectual, and as such it is a 
short time event but its truth is endur- 
ing. The truth of revelation is of the 
causal order, the event of revelation is 
of the effectual order. The event dies, 
the truth lasts forever. The time-series 
in the effectual order has a past, a 
present and a future. The time-series 
in the causal order has no past or 
future. It is ever-present. The intui- 
tion of duration in the finite mind is 
different from the intuition of time in 
the infinite ; in the finite mind duration 
has a history, a beginning and a setting ; 
and the finite life is a series of such 
beginnings and settings. The empiric 
intuition of time is the dntuition of 
duration, not in its continuous but in 
its successive flow, and the division of 
past, future and present is natural for 
the empiric intuition. It has not the 
capacity of receiving duration in its ever 
present continuity. The infinite only 
can perceive time in eternal continuity 
without the idea of succession. The 
soul of time is duration, but duration 
is not necessarily succession; the 
logical intellect cannot rise above the 
distinction of the present, the past and 
the future, and its understanding of 
time is necessarily defective; logically 
time is identified with succession but 
this is not true. The understanding of 
time is not possible, as Bergson has 
truly pointed out, by intellect or 
symbolic thinking. Its apprehension is 
more intuitive than intellectual, and 
the intuitive apprehension of time is an 
unceasing and continuous flow of dura- 
tion without the inteUectual grafting of 
the divisions of past, present and 
future. Time is Life. 


The Indian thinkers draw a distinc- 
tion between the Khanda and the 
Akhanda Kala, the divided and the un- 
divided time. The former one is the 
understanding of time through succes- 
sion. The understanding of time as 
eternal duration is Isvara, the dynamic 
Divine. Revelation is the impress of 
the dynamic Divine upon the logical 
intellect, which reveals a timeless in- 
tuition as an event in time. Revela- 
tion is then strictly the footprint of 
the eternal upon the sands of time. It 
is the reflection through the camera of 
the intellect. Intuition is timelessncss 
in its strict sense. It transcends even 
duration. Intuition is timeless expres- 
sion. Revelation is expression in time. 
The former is static, the latter dynamic. 

At this point divergence arises be- 
tween commentators of Vedanta. Sam- 
kara regards intuition as a fait accompli^ 
Ramanuja regards intuition as intui- 
tive. In Samkara intuition transcends 
all distinctions and concreteness, in 
Ramanuja intuition is concrete; intui- 
tion intuites. 

It appears then that Ramanuja has 
drawn no clear distinction between re- 
velation and intuition, and to him the 
highest intuitions arc revelations. And 
revelation is the highest source of know- 
ledge. It is higher than Yoga, for Yoga 
is subjective penetration, revelation, 
objective reception. 

But still it has a limitation of a re- 
ference, intuition has no such reference. 

The fundamental difference between 
revelation and intuition as a psycho- 
logical process and as a transcendent 
existence is often lost upon us and is the 
source of a confusion between the func- 
tion and the fact of intuition. 

This phase of intuition is a new 
element in Samkara’s philosophy, which 
gives it a form or a shape fundament- 
ally different from the logical bent. 
Samkara accepts the possibility of re- 
velation. It is a theological attitude of 
consciousness. The theological attitude 
is possible in concrete consciousness or 
self-consciousness, but is not possible w 
the transcendent. The transcendent 
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unique and cannot be compared to any- 
thing else. 

When Samkara accepts both intuition 
and revelation, laying at the same time 
more stress upon the former, he wel- 
comes the theological source and at the 
same time is anxious to go beyond, 
for he clearly feels the limitation cf 
revelation as obtaining in immanent 
consciousness and therefore capable of 
communicating the truths of the rela- 
tive order, but incapable of further 
penetration. The theological revelation 
is, therefore, the highest source of the 
deep mysteries of the dynamic Divine, 
but surely can bear no comparison to 
absolute intuition. 

Though revelation is to be distinguish- 
ed from intuition, still the truth of 
absolute intuition as the final illumina- 
tion and the highest cxiistence, is a 
truth of revelation. In the actual re- 
alisation of the identity of the subject 
and the object the very ground of re- 
velation is denied. Intuition is, there- 
fore, a kind of knowledge quite unique 
and is possible in a plane of existence 
which transcends the plane of reve- 
lation. 

The absolute intuition as existence 
and as truth is the same fact appear- 
ing in the different levels of conscious- 
ness. As existence, it is the final 
reality. Tattvamasi is not a judgment. 
As truth it is supra-mental revelation 
indicative of an existence which is real 
in a different plane of consciousness. 
The limitation of relativity is still active, 
and therefore, the truth of identity can 
be indicated in the plane of revela- 
tion, but cannot be felt. And therefore, 
even in revelation it remains as a form 
of knowledge otherwise unobtainable. 
The absolute intuition is, therefore, the 
Fact-in-itself . Its truth is given by re- 
velation, but it is realised as the 
undivided intuition. 

Tattvamasi is, therefore, the highest 
philosophic fact, given out in revela- 
tion. Just as the symbol of Om carries 
an amount of sacredness with it because 
of its revelation, similarly the axiom 
5 


of Identity has in it a touch of holiness 
in it, as it is a truth that can be pos- 
sibly obtained in revelation, for nothing 
can prove it. In this way the orthodox 
opinion establishes the truth of intui- 
tion (as transcendent existence). 
Tattvamasi is not, therefore, an affir- 
mation of intellect, it stands on the 
sure footing of the divine knowledge. 
It brings to the fore the truth of the 
absolute Identity. Revelation here be- 
comes the source of the knowledge of 
the highest intuition which transcends 
it. But the knowledge which revela- 
tion can give of the Identity is only 
indirect, it can point to the Absolute 
behind the eternal duration, but it is 
not qualified to completely grasp it. 
Revelation is possibly direct of the con- 
tents of eternal duration as centred in 
Isvara but it is indirect of the absolute 
Identity. Its truth it can communi- 
cate, though in actual realisation its 
very being is denied. 

This is the inevitable consequence of 
Sainkara’s philosophy, though the 
theists fight shy of such a conclusion. 
And naturally so, for revelation is, 
according to them, the highest source 
of knowledge. So it is with the trans- 
ccndentalists ; but the transcendenta- 
lists are bold enough to accept the 
conclusion of Identity even at the cost 
of the ultimate denial of the revelation 
of Sruti. 

It appears then that they are having 
such a unique experience that the 
common sources of knowledge including 
revelation cannot by the nature of the 
case be adequate enough to cover it, 
for revelation is possible in concrete 
consciousness, and not in the absolute. 
The framework of revelation is the same 
with the ordinary knowledge, they be- 
long to the same order, notwithstanding 
the fineness and infallibility of the one 
and the grossness and fallibility of the 
other; but the transcendent intuition 
is fundamentally different from the both 
in this that it denies the very hold of 
concrete knowledge, and as such philo- 
sophic boldness cannot hesitate to deny 
even revelation in this sphere. 
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Philosophically speakings absolute in> 
tuition introduces an element which is 
deeply significant, because it gives an 
experience which is otherwise impos- 
sible. The ordinary polarity of cons- 
ciousness is denied and a unique 
experience is felt, for consciousness 
cannot in normal state break the 
polarity of subject and object. As such 
it is an intuition which exists severely 
alone. It completely changes the whole 
outlook and adaptation of life. And it 
is, therefore, psychologically a great 
fact which cannot be minimised. 

Intuition in the Upanisads has this 
sense of transcendent existence in which 
the highest revelation becomes the high- 
est existence. In it the psychological 
penetration becomes identified with 
metaphysical truth and it is, therefore, 
the identity of being and consciousness. 
The realistic logic has no place here, 
and the duality of being and know- 
ledge, natural to relativistic conscious- 
ness, completely drops here. 

It may indeed sound strange that in- 
tuition and being are completely one 
and it is this knowledge which charac- 
terises the supreme existence. It is 
called liberation, in the sense that the 
division of consciousness and reality is 
displaced by the identity of them. They 
are one and the same ; theoretically the 
two do not exist. The same reality 
appears at one point as being, at an- 
other point as consciousness. This is 
avidyft ; vidya dismisses this original 
knowledge and native tendency and 
takes away the distinction of being and 
knowledge and finally understands their 
identity. 

Nothing on this side of the polarisa- 
tion of subject and object can give an 
adequate idea of this transcendence of 
existence. It is, therefore, in a sense 
unknown, though it is illumination. 

Intuition is not then notion or thought 
in the Hegelian sense, nor even Nous 
in the sense in which Plotinus uses the 
term. The Hegelian notion is in essence 
logical reason which sees through the 
relations. The Hegelian thought is 
dynamic and as such Hegel goes beyond 


the intellectualists who conceive the 
relative in a static background, but still 
the Hegelian notion sustains itself 
through relations. It transcends and 
synthesises relations. And the Abso- 
lute in Hegel is the synthesis of the in- 
finite relations. It is the universal 
reason at the bottom of the connective 
links. 

Plotinus does not exalt the discursive 
reason to the highest place. In itself, 
as Aristotle says, it moves nothing. For 
this reason, its world is not wholly real. 
But Nous beholds all things in their 
true relations without the need of this 
process. 

Nous is then a form of supra-rational 
faculty akin to synthetic intuition, for 
it gives the synoptic view of reality. 

But this should be distinguished from 
transcendent intuition, for in the one 
the relations are apprehended, in the 
other nothing is apprehended, neither 
existence nor relations. The synoptic 
view of things is possible up to the 
dynamic Divine, but not beyond it. 

Mystical Sense : 

Intuition and Reason 

Is there a special mystical sense or 
faculty ? Are mystical visions a gift 
of a special faculty of soul ? Is it 
common to all or the peculiar mark of 
an esoteric fraternity ? The question 
raises important psychological issues in- 
asmuch as it discusses threadbare 
whether the mystics are the special 
specimens of humanity or they are the 
full fruition of human endeavours and 
evolution. And again, if there is a 
mystical sense, in what relations does 
it stand to the ordinary faculties of 
human mind.^ 

The Upanisads certainly make rich 
references regarding the mystic sense. 
Vide Katha Upanisad I, ii, 12; II, vi, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 ; I, iii, 6, 
7 ; I, ii, 12 ; I, ii, 22, 28. Vide Prasna 
Upanisad III, 6. Vide Mundaka Upani- 
sad II, ii, 7; III, i, 5, 8, 0; III, ii, 8. 
Vide Aitareya Upanisad VI, 5, 8. 

The above texts tell us that the 
mystical apprehension is not possible 
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in the ordinary way. The Atman to 
be recognised requires a special faculty 
or power^ but this special faculty is not 
different from the ordinary intelligence. 
It is its full fruition. Intelligence in its 
ordinary fimctioning (specially in 
empiric intuition) works in collaboration 
with the mind and the aenses^ and 
naturally it cannot claim that imme- 
diacy which is its special privilege when 
it works in independence of the senses. 
Buddhi is the logical as well as the 
mystical faculty. 

The Upanisadic teachers do not seem 
to have lent their support to a special 
faculty as suggested by the Greek 
teachers different from the common 
faculties, intellect or reason. Miss 
Underhill following the great Greeks 
suggests that the mystical faculty is 
different from the normal faculties of 
the mind, but it is in touch with them : 
“Heart, reason, will are there in full 
action, drawing their energy, not from 
the shadow show of sense but from the 
deeps of true being, where a lamp is 
lit and a consciousness awoke of which 
the sleepy crowd remains unconscious.’’ 

William James draws a distinction 
between a nori-mystical consciousness 
or a rational consciousness and the 
mystical consciousness which gives a 
direct perception of the invisible. F. H. 
Bradley thinks somewhat in the same 
strain. The Absolute cannot be known 
by the abstract categories of a relation- 
al kind. These relations involve self- 
contradiction. The ultimate reality 
cannot contradict itself, and in one 
significant passage he says : *‘We can 
form a general idea of an absolute 
intuition in which phenomenal distinc- 
tions are merged.” “A whole becomes 
immediate at a higher stage without 
losing any richness.” Again, “Thought 
cun form the idea of apprehension, 
something like feeling in directness. 

Spinoza’s distinction of ratiocination 
and scienfia intuitiva is well known and 
“from this the third kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible peace of 
**dnd.” A host of other writers can be 
quoted in favour of the distinction be- 


tween reason and intuition. Bradley 
makes a significant departure from the 
Neo-Hegelians who make reason the 
oracle of truth. 

This distinction between reason and 
intuition is made absolute, probably be- 
cause of the usual identification of 
reason with logical faculty, the faculty 
of discrimination and synthesis ; and 
since the immediacy of perception is a 
felt necessity, the scientia intuitiva is 
discovered as a distinct faculty of know- 
ledge having a distinct order of its own. 

Max Muller conceives a facultus 
occulta. There is, according to him, in 
men both individually and generally 
(ontogenetically and phylogenetically) 
something that develops into percep- 
tion, conception and faith, using the 
last word as meaning the apprehension 
of the infinite. He defines religion as 
“the mental faculty or disposition which 
independent of, nay in spite of sense 
and reason, enables a man to apprehend 
the infinite under different names and 
under varying disguises. Without that 
faculty no religion, not even the lowest 
worship of the idols and fetishes would 
be possible; and if we but listen atten- 
tively we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con- 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the 
unutterable, a longing after the infinite, 
a love of God.” 

“If then we openly admit a third 
function of our consciousness for the ap- 
prehension of what is infinite, that 
function need not be more mysterious 
than those of sense and reason.” 

Schliermacher defines religion as “the 
sense and test for the infinite” (Oman’s 
translation quoted in Watt’s Intuition 
of God). The sense and the test have 
in them a directness akin to feeling. 
The sense of vastness and expanse, the 
feeling of unrestricted overflow of being 
are elements of our experience not 
covered by the normal feeling. They 
lie deep in psychic being and become 
active occasionally. The psychological 
method lays special stress upon a 
facultas occulta as oracle of transcen- 
dental truth. This appeal to special 
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faculty helps the writers of the psycho- 
logical school of mysticism to prove the 
timelessness of it. It raises mysticism 
to a plane where life is not affected by 
history and environment, and which 
helps to lend to mysticism an objective 
or transcendental touch that lies deep 
in human nature and is not affected by 
the influences of time and civilisation. 
The timelessness of mysticism is the 
great appeal of the psychological 
method. 

The Upanisadic teachers are quite 
alive to the timelessness of mysticism, 
thinking as they do that truth is not 
affected by time. And there must be 
in man some such penetration, for the 
doubts and perplexities natural to a 
ratiocinative mind must be set aside, 
and the soul naked of ordinary logical 
or metaphysical presuppositions must 
be able to embrace the truth. Psycho- 
logical penetration is the method of the 
mystics, conviction comes when mists of 
doubts have been cleared off from the 
mental horizon by the shining light of 
intuition. The surface mind is over- 
weighed by the disability of the short- 
sightedness and by the ‘antinomies’ of 
reason. The sense of stiffness so natural 
to the surface mind and the persistent 
demand of a conclusion, both help to 
strike the depth of our being, from which 
the final illumination comes. The intel- 
lectual paralysis is soon followed by 
the higher awakening of spiritual life; 
the intellect which is the most powerful 
organ of the positive mind, must under- 
stand its own limitations before the new 
path can be sought. The King of the 
Dead, Yama, rightly tells Nachiketah 
that the truth cannot be attained by 
discursive intellect. “The wise can see 
it in spiritual intuition and seeing it 
cross death.” (Vide Katha Upanisad). 

But however impressed the ancient 
teachers are about the futility of the 
intellect as the oracle of truth, they do 
not go to the extreme of supposing that 
the mystical sense is completely unique 
and different from the normal faculties 
of the mind. Yama expresses clearly 
that Atman can be seen by the pene- 


trating intelligence. It is seen by the 
wise with their superior intellect. 

The Upanisadic teachers referred the 
logical and mystical faculty to the same 
organ, intelligence, which has as if a 
double function. It has been truly 
pointed out by Hermann : “That there 
are deeper levels of consciousness of 
which the man who lives only in his 
discursive understanding little dreams 
and that a sudden awakening or the 
gentle or persisting knocking of the 
‘dweller in the innermost’ may throw 
open a door into a new and larger 
world, is a sound mystical doctrine, but 
that this implies a double consciousness 
or that the consciousness ceases to be 
rational when it becomes mystical, is 
a gratuitous assumption which has 
done more than any other to invalidate 
the message of message.” (Vide Her- 
man’s The Meaning and Valite of Mysti- 
cinin, p. 272 ). The Indian thinkers are 
uniform in their opinion on this point. 
Though they draw a distinction between 
reason and immediate knowledge, still 
they refer both of them to the same 
organ of intelligence which functions 
differently. 

The Mundaka has it : “The wise per- 
ceive it by knowledge (gnosis) which 
gleams forth as blissful immortality.” 
“This Atman is obtainable by austerity, 
by proper knowledge, by the constant 
practice of chastity.” “The medita- 
tive, pure in being, sees the partless by 
the bliss of knowledge.” 

We have been told that the Atman 
can be realised in Adhyatma Yoga and 
by Jnana-prasada. The former is spiri- 
tual intuition, the latter is the peace of 
knowledge. Again it is said that Atman 
is indicated by Neti Neti. It is appa- 
rent, therefore, that the teachers recog- 
nise the faculty of immediate appre- 
hension of truth. This faculty is intel- 
ligence. It must be chastened and puri- 
fied before it can vouchsafe the superior 
wisdom. Par&-vidyfi (superior or esoter- 
ic wisdom) gives us the knowledge of 
Aksara (the indestructible). The Para- 
vidy& is a special capacity of intelli- 
gence to apprehend truth. Intelligence 
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has wide functions. It is the faculty of 
mediate as well as of immediate 
knowledge. Even in normal perception 
intelligence plays an important part. 
The senses make report to the intelli- 
gence whence the direct perception 
comes. The mystical perception differs 
from the sense-perception in this that 
in it no reference is necessary to the 
senses. Intelligence works quite inde- 
pendently of the instrumental media of 
the senses. The mystical sense, there- 
fore, is nothing uncommon, though it 
can be present in those that rear up 
the faculty of intuitive apprehension. 
The reference to the pure being in the 
Mundaka Upanisad is significant, for 
the purity of being can wake up the 
sleeping powers of intelligence and can 
endow it with the rare vision and un- 
common powers. It starts the fine 
psychism and evokes the subtle dyna- 
mism of our being and brings with them 
the knowledge of the unseen and un- 
common. Psychism, in Indian philo- 
sophy, is not the ordinary function of 
intelligence (Buddhi), for besides the 
normal powers, the Buddhi has in it 
esoteric powers which become evident 
and manifest when the psychism of 
Buddhi has been developed by discip- 
line. 

The fine psychism develops the cosmic 
powers inherent in Buddhi; Buddhi in 
its causal aspect can receive inspiration 
from the cosmic dynamism working in 
and through it. The more the intelli- 
gence gets purified, the more it becomes 
subtle, the more it moves with the ex- 
pansive vision and cosmic sympathy. 
Indeed there is no limit to the poten- 
tiality of Buddhi, and if our mental 
dynamism be freed from the obstruc- 
tions of the gross elements and unresolv- 
ed collision implied in them, the cosmic 
intuitions and powers inherent in 
Buddhi can be clearly felt. Buddhi is 
then no longer the logical faculty which 
discerns the consistency and squares the 
contradictions of ideas, it is also the 
mystical faculty which gives intuitions 
of the subtle move of life and conscious- 
ness. 

6 


The fine psychism should not be con- 
founded with the apprehension of truth. 
The fine psychism can give us lofty 
vision and fine powers. It may pene- 
trate into the mysteries of immanent 
life, it can reveal the hidden truths of 
instinctive and supra-instinctive urges. 
It is competent to do so, for it is en- 
dowed with the luminosity of Sattva. 
The luminosity of Sattva cannot leave 
any part of our mental and supra- 
mental dynamism hidden to us. It is 
more luminous than the X-rays. It can 
penetrate into the subtle and causal 
aspect of our being. 

If the Sattvic intelligence is compe- 
tent to reveal the hidden mysteries of 
life, it is no less competent to go 
deeper and feel the self-luminous 
Atman. The luminosity of Buddhi is 
the luminosity of Sattva, and the lumi- 
nosity of Self is the luminosity of cons- 
ciousness. The two differ. Since the 
transcendent intuition denies all rela- 
tions, it certainly cannot be intuited by 
the luminosity of Buddhi. On the 
other hand, the luminosity of Buddhi is 
clearly felt to be the borrowed light of 
the self-luminous Self. This luminous 
Buddhi feels the transcendence of Atman 
for the final emancipation from the 
world of manifoldness. The final illu- 
mination comes with the unique expe- 
rience of the immediacy where the 
psychic dynamism can have no play. 
And therefore, this experience is quite 
new and clearly unanalysable. The im- 
mediacy of revelation in psychic dyna- 
mism is different from this kind of im- 
mediacy in which psychism plays no 
part. The former is the immediacy of 
knowledge imparted by the highly 
strung Buddhi, the latter is the imme- 
diacy of Atman. The one is super- 
sensuous but still empiric, the other is 
quite transcendental. 

The latter is, therefore, a change in 
the mode of apprehension. It is quite 
different from normal apprehension. The 
moment intelligence has a foreshadow of 
this apprehension, it dies a natural 
death, and the whole outlook of the 
mystic life changes from the utta-con- 
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mental vision than by the laborious 
colligation and observation of physical 
phenomena. The same inner vision 
enabled them to perceive unity in 
diversity of life, the Undivided One in 
the divided many, and to base upon 
this firm foundation that principle of 
all-embracing altruism which is the 
most valuable product of Hindu 
wisdom. On the other hand, we have, 
in the West, an overwhelming mass of 
literature bearing upon evolution and 
an infinity of other topics, but there is 
a sad dearth of such penetrating mental 
vision as would sift the “chaff from the 
wheat,” and extract a few grains of 
wisdom out of it. The votaries of 
Natural Science have built up a 
gigantic labyrinth — an admirable, 
wonderful labyrinth no doubt, but a 
labyrinth, in the intricate and bewilder- 
ing mazes of which one is apt to get 
lost altogether, without any illumina- 
tion as to the goal of his life and how 
he is to attain it. 

The prevailing tendency of the 
cultivation of philosophy among the 
ancients was towards idealism and 
other-worldliness, as that of the cultiva- 
tion of Natural Science is towards 
materialism and this-worldliness. Plato, 
for instance, valued Mathematics only 
because it “habituates the mind to the 
contemplation of pure truth and raises 
us above the material universe.” He 
remonstrated with his friend Archytas 
who had invented powerful machines on 
mathematical principles, and declared 
“this was to degrade a noble intellec- 
tual exercise into a low craft fit 
only for carpenters and wheel-wrights.” 
Archimedes was half ashamed of his 
inventions which were the wonders of 
his age. The cultured classes among 
the ancients kept aloof from industria- 
lism and militarism as those among the 
modems are steeped in them. Visva- 
mitra, the divine patron of arts in 
India, receives worship only from 
artisans, and he was in no way superior 
to Maya, the Danava patron of arts. 
Sukrach&rya, the greatest Indian in- 
ventor of ancient times, of whom we 


have any traditions, was a professor of 
the Daityas. From remote antiquity, 
the profession of the soldier in China 
was looked down upon. He was placed 
last in her scale of social usefulness. 
She like India has never made a hero 
of any man whose sole title to distinc- 
tion is success in warfare. The 
emperor of China was probably the 
only ruler of the world, who never wore 
a sword. 

The spiritual character of his culture 
has made the Hindu exalt humanita- 
riaiiism above patriotism, renunciation 
above sensual enjoyment, and altruism 
above egoism, as the materialism of 
his culture has made the Occidental 
exalt patriotism over humanitarianism, 
enjoyment above renunciation, egoism 
above altruism. The Hindus sought 
happiness by self-denial, not by self- 
indulgence, by curtailing the wants of 
animal life rather than by multiplying 
them, by suppressing desires rather than 
by gratifying them. Their object has 
been to secure the good or well-being 
of humanity by the development of the 
inner life for which more or less of 
abstention from sensual gratification, 
a life of more or less of ascetic 
simplicity, is requisite. In this respect 
Hindu culture is at one with the Roman 
or Greek culture. No Hindu teacher 
could have exhorted his disciples to be 
independent of external circumstances 
more forcibly or more earnestly than 
did the Socratic or the Stoic sage. 
Even Epicurus with whom pleasure was 
the sole ultimate good, maintained the 
immense superiority of the pleasures of 
the mind over those of the body, and 
the Epicurean sage, no less than the 
Vedantic or the Stoic, sought for 
happiness and tranquillity from within 
rather than from without. The basic 
principle of the modern culture of the 
West, on the other hand, is to secure 
the well-being of man by perpetually 
provoking and feeding his sensual 
desires and by eternally inventing 
means and appliances for gratifying 
them. The goal of invention to-day 
becomes its starting point to-morrow. 
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Thus the two cultures are so diametri- 
cally opposed that their satisfactory 
combination is impossible. When Sir 
Devaprasad talks of combination , I 
think he means combination of Western 
education* and Indian culture. The 
West has within the last century made 
most remarkable advances in various 
branches of knowledge especially of 
Natural Science, and we have much to 
learn from it; and there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that English educa- 
tion ‘‘has done much to enlighten and 
expand views.” It has relaxed the 
restraints of authority and of conven- 
tionalities sanctioned by immemorial 
usage. Literary ambition has a freer 
scope and has been soaring into 
regions hitherto unknown in India. The 
Indian intellect has ventured out of the 
well-beaten paths of theology and 
metaphysics. The medical and mathe- 
matical sciences which yielded such 
notable results to the ancient Hindus, 
are now being cultivated on the 
improved methods of the West. 
Biography, novel (in its modern forms), 
archaeology, and the different branches 
of Natural Science are subjects almost 
entirely new in modern Indian literature. 

But these beneficent results have been 
overwhelmingly counteracted by the 
effects of a strong bias in favour of 
Western culture, created, fostered and 
propagated by the present system of 
education. It cannot be gainsaid that 
a rise to a higher standard of living is 
the necessary concomitant of advance in 
civilization. Such a rise took place in 
the case of the Indians as they advanced 
in civilization some two thousand years 
ago, and until recently they kept to the 
standard of decency, comfort, and 
luxury, which they then attained, and 
which is suited to their physical and 
economic conditions. The so-called 
“rise” which is now taking place under 
the influence of a highly materialistic 
culture like the Western, is only an 

, *By * ‘education” is here meant instruction 
in various branches of knowledge. 


exchange of this indigenous standard 
for an exotic one suited to quite 
different physical, economic and social 
conditions. The exchange instead of 
benefiting our community is, on the 
whole, doing endless mischief. For 
instance, in a climate where the 
minimum of clothing, consistent with 
the indigenous idea of decency, is con- 
ducive to health and comfort, the 
swathing of the body in a multiplicity 
of cumbersome apparel from head to 
foot in accordance with the Western idea 
of decency produces discomfort, injures 
health and drains the purse without 
any equivalent advantage. The quantity 
of clothing now needed in a middle 
class household is treble, quadruple or 
more of what would have been 
sufficient two or three generations ago. 
The feet must be shod with boots and 
shoes of Western shape and style, which 
are much more expensive and much less 
comfortable than indigenous shoes and 
sandals. The Hookah has been replaced 
by the much more injurious and the 
much more costly cigarette. Cheap 
native toys no longer amuse our 
children. Our young men no longer 
find pleasure in native games and 
athletic exercises which cost nothing, 
but must have foot-ball, tennis, bad- 
minton, cricket, billiards, etc., which 
cost a great deal. Indigenous amuse- 
ments and entertainments for which 
the great majority had to pay 
nothing, have been superseded by 
theatres, circuses, cinemas, etc., in the 
Western fashion, which everybody must 
pay for. House-keeping in the old style 
which utilised the resources of the 
country to the fullest possible advant- 
age, recognised the tending of the cow 
as one of its most important duties, 
and turned out highly palatable delica- 
cies and artistic utilities out of inexpen- 
sive material, is a vanishing art in New 
India. In the dietary of New India, 
such simple and wholesome articles of 
refreshment as Chird, Muri^ Khoij 
cocoanut, gram, Chhdndj Gur^ etc., are 
being superseded by much more expen- 
sive and generally much less salutary 
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chops, cutlets, biscuits, refined sugar, 
pastry, etc., and Sharbat has been 
replaced by the highly deleterious tea. 

This approximation of the standard 
of living of one of the poorest com- 
munities of the world to that of one 
of the richest has in various ways 
proved a veritable social menace. 
Impoverishment is a comparative term. 
If one having comparatively more 
money than before, has yet less for 
his wants, he is certainly poorer. I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I 
say, that the great majority of our 
middle class have been impoverished in 
this sense. The candle burns at both 
ends. Their resources are exhausted on 
the one hand by the inordinate enhance- 
ment of the prices of indigenous 
necessaries, and on the other, by the 
so-called “elevation” of the standard of 
living which is enlarging their wants. 
Even incomes which formerly would 
have been regarded as opulence, are 
now hardly deemed to be bare com- 
petence. While milk and the various 
preparations of milk which form our 
principal articles of nutrition suited 
to the climate, have become so very 
dear that the great majority of our 
middle class cannot afford to get them 
in sufficient quantity for bare sub- 
sistence, they have to spend large 
amounts upon the gratification of the 
new tastes for an infinity of inutilities, 
futilities, fatuities and superfluities, 
which have sprung up among them. 
The enormously increased stringency of 
struggle for existence has proved to be 
a potent cause for our recent physical 
and moral degeneration. There is but 
little doubt that one of the main causes 
of the cult of bomb and revolver, which 
for sometime past has been masquerad- 
ing in the guise of patriotism among 
some of our young men, is economic. 
Then, again, the pursuit of the ignis 
fatuus of political Swaraj on the Western 
model, which is a result of the strong 
Neo-Indian bias for Western culture, 
has caused the destruction of genuine 
village self-government and of com- 
munal concord which were two of the 


main bulwarks of our cultural Swaraj, 
and has led a good number of the 
flower of Indian youth into the 
dangerous and demoralising path of 
revolutionary conspiracies. Further, 
obsessed by pro-Western prepossessions, 
there has sprung up a band of aggres- 
sive, iconoclastic reformers who are 
doing incalculable mischief by en- 
deavouring to bring Indian Society into 
line with the Western.* 

The baneful consequences of Western 
culture are not confined to India. But 
as I have shown elsewhere, t they have 
more or less affected the whole of huma- 
nity. However magnificent, imposing 
and fascinating it appears from the spec- 
tacular point of view, it is, in reality, 
founded upon falsehood and is bolstered 
up by fraud. Its basic principle is to 
secure the well-being of man by the 
propagation of the cult of “wanting more 
wants”. A principle more false and 
fallacious could hardly be conceived. Its 
falsehood was exemplified in the life of 
Bacon who first lucidly enunciated it, 
and who was unquestionably the greatest 
prophet of modern civilization. The 
world has not witnessed a more tower- 
ing and a more wonderful intellectual 
giant, and a more miserable and a more 
contemptible moral pigmy. 

A culture with foundation so unreal 
and insecure has necessitated its mainte- 
nance by deception, by the scientific ex- 
ploitation of the weak under various in- 
genious pretences, by make-believe de- 
mocratic institutions, by the propaga- 
tion of illusory hopes of peace and pros- 
perity, and of notions of sham equality, 
liberty and fraternity. The great 
majority of mankind are credulous, and 
the pursuit of Will-o-the-Wisps has al- 
ways a special fascination for them. The 

*The writer has dealt with these sub- 
jects in his Swaraj, Cultural and Political ; 
Some Present-day Superstitions, and Sur- 
vival of Hindu Civilization, Part I, “Im- 
poverishment of India and its Remedy,” and 
Part 2, “Physical Degeneration, its Causes 
and Remedies.” 

1[ Epochs of Civilization; Degeneration, a 
World Problem; An Eastern View of Western 
Progress, 
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tendency of civilization from remote 
antiquity has always been towards 
luxury — a tendency which has received 
immense impetus from the modem in- 
dustrial civilization of the West. And, 
now, more than ever, there is no truer 
gospel for civilized man than that of 
renunciation, one of the fundamental 
principles of Indian culture, which 
promotes the growth of genuine 
altruism. 

It is true that Western culture is 
directly '‘limited to and influences a 
small fraction of our people.” But they 
are the most vocal and influential of our 
community ; and, as we have seen above, 
the pernicious influence of their action 
and example has permeated down to its 
lowest strata. I am strongly inclined 
to think that when Sir Deva- 
prasad upholds the cause of the 
“institutions of Western culture,” he 
has in his mind “Western knowledge.” 
We should not only not shut it 
out, but should heartily welcome 
the remarkable advances which the 
West has made in various branches of 
learning, especially Natural Sciences. 
And, so far as I am aware, such learning 
is included in the curricula of institutions 


which have been started for the revival 
of Indian culture. And some of them 
at least like the Brahmacharya Vidya- 
laya of Ranchi, having regard to our 
existing environment train their pupils 
so that if they desire they may study 
for University degrees. The Arts side 
of the National Council of Education in 
Bengal failed, because it ignored this 
environment, but its Technical side is 
flourishing, because it recognises it. It 
would be unwise to blink the fact that, 
under existing conditions, however one 
may deplore them, the avenues of em- 
ployment are closed to a large number 
of our middle-class people who have 
not the hall-mark of a University degree. 
What the proposed society for the re- 
vival of Indian culture will endeavour to 
do is to give such a training to our youth 
as would enable them to resist the 
sinister, though often insidious, influence 
of institutions which serve to foster and 
propagate Western culture. Thus the 
objection to its establishment raised by 
educationists like Sir Devaprasad Sarva- 
dhikary appears to me to be based upon 
a misunderstanding which, it is to be 
hoped, this article will remove. 


MAYA AND THE MARCH OF FREEDOM* 

By Romain Rolland 


It is no part of my present intention 
to enter into an argument about the 
thought of the two great Indians, whose 
lives I have just related. The material 
of Vivekananda^s ideas, no more than 
those of Ramakrishna, was not their 
personal conquest. It belongs to the 
deepest thought inherent in Hinduism. 
The simple and modest Ramakrishna 
made no pretensions to the honour of 
founding a metaphysical school. And 
^ivekananda, though more intellectual 

*AU rights reserved. This article may not 
^ reproduced or translated, in part or 
'vhole, either in India or abroad, without the 
special permission of the author. — Ed, 


and therefore more conscious of his doc- 
trine, knew and maintained that in it 
was nothing new. On the contrary he 
would have been inclined to defend 
them on the strength of their exalted 
spiritual ancestry. 

“I am Sankara !” he said. 

They would both have smiled at the 
illusion, so general in the age, that 
makes a man believe himself the inven- 
tor or proprietor of some form of 
thought. We know that the thoughts 
of mankind move within a narrow circle, 
and that, while they alternately appear 
and disappear, they are always there. 
Moreover, those which seem to us the 
newest are often in reality the most 
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ancient; it is simply that they have 
been longer absent from the world. 

So 1 am not prepared to embark upon 
the vast and profitless task of discussing 
the Hinduism of the Paramahamsa and 
his great disciple; for if I wished to 
probe to the depths of the question^ I 
would be unable to confine myself to 
Hinduism. The essential part of their 
experience and mystic conception, as 
well as the metaphysical constructions 
of which these are at the same time the 
foundation and the keystone, far from 
being peculiar to India as she has the 
tendency to believe, are held by her in 
common with the two great religious 
metaphysics of the West, the Hellenic 
and the Christian. The Divine Infinity, 
the Absolute God, immanent and trans- 
cendent, who is poured out in the con- 
stant flood of the Natiira Rerum^ and 
yet is concentrated in the most minute 
of its particles, — the Divine Revelation, 
diffused throughout the universe and yet 
inscribed in the centre of each soul, — 
the great paths of reunion with the In- 
finite Force, in particular that of total 
Negation, — the “deification” of the en- 
lightened soul, after its identification 
with Unity — these are all explained by 
Plotinus of Alexandria and by the early 
masters of Christian mysticism, with an 
ordered power and beauty, which need 
fear no comparison with the monu- 
mental structure of India. On the other 
hand Indian mystics would do very well 
to study it.* 

But obviously within the limits of 
this work, I cannot give even a bird’s- 
eye view of the historic variations that 
have taken place in the conception of 
the Divine Infinity and in the great 
science of union with the Absolute. It 
would require a history of the whole 
world; for such ideas belong to the 
very flesh of humanity in the past, the 
present and the future. Their charac- 
ter is universal and eternal. I cannot 

* We regret we cannot accept the author’s 

views for reasons which we hope to show 
another time. There are reasons to believe 
that Hellenic and Christian mysticism was 
indebted to Indian mysticism.—Ed. 


begin to discuss even the question of 
their worth (problematical as all the 
ideas of the human spirit without ex- 
ception), or the question bound up in 
it, that of the great scientific problem 
of “Introversion”. ... I shall con- 
fine myself here to a summary of 
Vedantic thought, as it has been ex- 
plained in these modern days through 
the mouth of Vivekananda. 

All great doctrine, as it recurs perio- 
dically in the course of the centuries, is 
coloured by reflections of the age where- 
in it reappears; and it further receives 
the imprint of the individual soul 
through which it runs. Thus it emerges 
to work upon men of an age. Every 
idea as a pure idea remains in an ele- 
mentary stage, like electricity dispersed 
in the atmosphere, unless it finds the 
mighty condenser of personality. It 
must become incarnate like the gods, 
“fit caro f actus est.”^ 

It is this mortal flesh of the immortal 
idea, which gives it its temporary aspect 
of belonging to a day or a century, 
whereby it is communicated to us. 

I shall try to show how closely allied 
is the aspect of Vivekananda ’s thought 
to our own, with our special needs, tor- 
ments, aspirations, and doubts, which 
urge us ever forward, like a blind mole, 
by instinct upon the road leading to the 
light. Naturally I hope to be able to 
make other Westerners, who resemble 
me, feel the attraction that I feel for 
this elder brother, the son of the 
Ganges, who of all modern men achiev- 
ed the highest equilibrium between the 
diverse forces of thought, and was one 
of the first to sign a treaty of peace 
between the two forces, eternally war- 
ring within us, the forces of reason and 
faith. 

If there is one feeling that is abso- 
lutely essential to me (and I speak as 
the representative of thousands of Euro- 
peans) it is that of Freedom. Without 
it nothing has any value. . . ^^Das 
Wesen des Geiates iat die Freiheit,**^ 

’ “And was made flesh.” 

* “The essence of the spirit is Freedom. 
(Hegel). 
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But those who are best qualified to 
estimate its unique value are those who 
have known most fully the suffering of 
chains, either those of especially crush- 
ing circumstances or the torments of 
their own nature. When I was not 
seven years old, the universe of a sudden 
seemed to my eyes to be like a vast rat- 
trap wherein I was caught. From that 
moment all my efforts were directed to 
escape through the bars — until one day 
of my youth, under slow and constant 
pressure, one bar suddenly gave way 
and I sprang to freedom.^ 

These spiritual experiences which 
marked me for life, brought me singu- 
larly near to the spirit of India when 
later I came to know it. For thousands 
of years she has felt herself entangled in 
a gigantic net, and for thousands of 
years she has sought for some way of 
escaping through the meshes. This 
ceaseless effort to escape from a closed 
trap has communicated a passion for 
freedom, ever fresh, ardent and untiring 
(for it is always in danger) to all Indian 
geniuses whether Divine Incarnations, 
wise philosophers or poets ; but I 
know few examples so striking as the 
personality of Vivekananda. 

The sweeping strokes of this wild 
bird’s wings took him, like Pascal, 
across the whole heaven of thought 
from one pole to the other, from the 
abyss of servitude to the gulf of free- 
dom. His tragic cry immediately con- 
jures up the chain of rebirth : 

‘‘Why ! the memory of one life is 
like millions of years of confinement, 
and they want to wake up the memory 
of many lives ! Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. . .” 

But later he extols the splendour of 
existence : 

“Never forget the glory of human 
nature ! We are the greatest God that 
ever was or ever will be. Christs and 
Buddhas are but waves on the bound- 
less ocean which I a?n.” 

* I have related these experiences in a 
chapter of intimate memories as yet un- 
published: The Inner Voyage, which so far 
has only been shown to my Indian friends. 


Therein lies no contradiction. For 
Vivekananda the two conditions are co- 
existent in men. “What is this uni- 
verse ? ... In freedom it rises, in free- 
dom it rests.” And yet with each move- 
ment every living being makes the 
chains of slavery eat more deeply into 
his flesh. But the dissonance of the 
two sentiments blends into harmony — 
a harmonious dissonance which, accord- 
ing to Heraclitus, is the opposite of the 
serene and sovereign homophony of the 
Buddha. Buddhism says to men : 

“Realise that all this is illusion,” 
while the Vedantic Advaitist says : 

“Realise that in illusion is the real !” 

Nothing in the world is to be denied : 
for Maya, Illusion, has its own reality. 
We are caught in the network of pheno- 
mena. Perhaps it would be a higher 
and more radical wisdom to cut the net, 
like Buddha, by total negation, and to 
say : 

“They do not exist.” 

But in the light of the poignant joys 
and tragic sorrows, without which life 
would be poor indeed, it is more human, 
more precious to say : 

“They exist. They are a snare.” 
and to lift the eyes from this mirror to 
the larks, there to discover that it is all 
a game of the sun. The game of the 
sun. Brahman, is Maya, the huntress 
with Nature her net. 

Before going further let us rid our- 
selves of the equivocation, which is in- 
herent in the very name of Maya for 
even the most learned men of the West, 
and see how it is conceived by intellec- 
tual Vedantism of the present day; for 
as it stands it raises a fictitious barrier 
between us. We arc wrong to think of 
it as total illusion, pure hallucination, 
vain smoke without a fire : for it is this 
idea which makes us keep our deroga- 
tory opinion that the East is incapable 
of facing the reality of life, and sees in 
it nothing but the stuff that dreams arc 
made of, a conception that leads it to 
float through life, half asleep, motionless 
and supine, eyes fixed on the blue 
depths, like the webs of wandering 
spiders floating in the autumn breeze. 
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But I believe I am faithful to the real 
thought of great modern Vedantism^ as 
it was incarnate in Vivekananda, by 
proving that his conception of Nature 
was not vastly different from that of 
modem science. 

The true Vedantic spirit does not start 
out with a system of preconceived ideas. 
It possessed absolute liberty and un- 
rivalled courage among religions with 
regard to the facts to be observed and 
the diverse hypotheses laid down for 
their co-ordination. Never having been 
hampered by a priestly order each man 
has been entirely free to search wher- 
ever he pleased for the spiritual ex- 
planation of the spectacle of the unir 
verse. As Vivekananda reminded his 
listeners, there was a time when be- 
lievers, atheists, and downright mate- 
rialists could be found preaching their 
doctrines side by side in the same 
temple; — and further on I shall show 
what esteem Vivekananda publicly pro- 
fessed for the great materialists of 
Western science. ‘‘Liberty,’’ he said, 
“is the sole condition of spiritual pro- 
gress.” Europe has known how to 
achieve it (or to demand it) more effec- 
tively than India in the realm of poli- 
tics, but she has attained it and even 
imagined it infinitely less in the spiri- 
tual realm. The mutual misunder- 
standing and intolerance of our so- 
called “free thinkers” and of our diverse 
religious professions has no longer the 
power to astonish us : the normal atti- 
tude of the average European may be 
summed up as “I am Truth 1”, while 
the great Vedantist would prefer as his 
motto Whitman’s “All is Truth.” He 
does not reject any one of the proposed 
attempts at explanation but from each 
he seeks to extract the grain of perma- 
nent reality : hence when brought face 
to face with modern science he regards 
it as the purest manifestation of real 
religious sense—for it is seeking to seize 

* At the moment she is using the same 
energy to crush it. And bourgeois demo- 
cracies, while still maintaining “parlia- 
mentary” etiquette, are not in this respect 
behind communist or fascist dictators. 


the essence of Truth by penetration and 
sincere striving. 

The conception of MliyA is viewed 
from this standpoint. “It is not,” said 
Vivekananda, “a theory for the expla- 
nation of the world.^ It is purely and 
simply a statement of fact” to be ob- 
served of all observers. “It is what we 
are, and what we see,” so let us ex- 
periment. We are placed in a world 
which can be reached only through the 
doubtful medium of the mind and 
senses. This world only exists in re- 
lation to them. If they change it will 
also change. The existence we give it 
has no unchangeable, immovable, abso- 
lute reality. It is an indefinable 
mixture of reality and appearance, of 
certainty and illusion. It cannot be the 
one without the other. And there is 
nothing Platonic about this contradic- 
tion ! It takes us by the throat at every 
minute of our life of passion and action 
— it has been perceived throughout the 
ages by all the clear thinking minds 
of the universe. It is the very condi- 
tion of our knowledge. Though we are 
unceasingly called to the solution of in- 
soluble problems the key to which 
seems as necessary as love or bread, we 
cannot pass the circle of atmosphere 
imposed by nature itself upon our lungs. 
And the eternal contradiction between 
our aspirations and the wall enclosing 
them — ^between two orders having no 
common measure — between contradic- 
tory realities, the implacable and real 
fact of death and the no less real, im- 
mediate and undeniable consciousness 
of life, — between the irrevocable work- 
ing of certain intellectual and moral 
laws and the perpetual flux of all the 
conceptions of the spirit and heart — ^the 

* It would be more exact to say, if criti- 
cism is allowed, that it is a fact of observa- 
tion, insufficiently explained, if not actually 
unexplained, as most Ved&ntic philosophers 
agree. {Cf, for example the most recent ex- 
position of Vedantism by Dr. Mahendranath 
Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta : Cortir 
parative Studies in Vedantism, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
1928 .) 
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incessant variations of good and evil, of 
truth and falsehood on both sides of 
a' line in space and time^ — ^the whole 
coil of serpents wherein from the begin- 
ning of time the Laocodn of human 
thought has found itself intertwined so 
that as it unties itself on one side it 
only ties its knots more tightly on the 
other — all this is the real world. And 
the real world is MkyL 

How then can it be defined? Only 
by a word that has been made fashion- 
able by science in these days — ^Relati- 
vity. In Vivekananda’s day it had 
hardly appeared above the horizon ; its 
light was not yet bright enough to fill 
the dark sky of scientific thought; and 
Vivekananda only uses it incidentally. 
But it is clear that it gives the precise 
meaning of his conception ; and the 
passage I have just quoted in the form 
of a note leaves no room for doubt on 
the subject. Nothing but the mode of 
expression is different. Ved^ntic 

Advaitism (that is to say, impersonal 
and absolute Monism) of which he is the 
greatest modern representative, de- 
clares that Maya cannot be defined as 
non-existence any more than it can be 
defined as existence. It is an inter- 
mediate form between the equally 

absolute Being and non-Being. Hence 
it is the Relative. It is not Existence, 
for, says the Hindu Vedantist, it is the 
sport of the Absolute. It is not non- 
Existence because this sport exists and 
we cannot deny it. For the type rf 
man, so common in the West, who is 
content with the game from which they 

' ^^Good and bad are not two cut-and- 
dried, separate existences. . . The very 

phenomenon which is appearing to be good 
now, may appear to be bad to-morrow. . . 
The fire that burns the child, may cook a 
good meal for a starving man. . . The 

only way to stop evil, therefore, is to stop 
good also. . . To stop death, we shall have 
to stop life also . . . each of them (the two 
opposing terms) is but a different manifesta- 
tion of the same thing. . . The Vedanta says, 
there must come a time when we shall look 
back and laugh at the ideals which make 
us afraid of giving up our individuality.” 

(Lecture on Maya and Illution. Complete 
Works, 11. pp. 97-98). 


may derive profit, it is the sum total 
of existence : the great revolving Wheel 
bounds their horizon. But for great 
hearts the only existence worthy of the 
name is that of the Absolute. They 
are impelled to lay hold of it to escape 
from the Wheel. The cry of humanity 
comes across the centuries, as it sees 
the sand of its days running through its 
fingers together with all that it has con- 
structed, — ^love, ambition, work and 
life itself : 

^‘This world’s wheel within wheel is 
terrible mechanism ; if we put our 
hands in it, as soon as we are caught, 
we are gone. . . . We are all being 
dragged along by this mighty, complex 
world-machine . ” * 

How then can we find the path to 
liberty ? 

For in the case of Vivekananda or of 
any other man cast in the heroic mould 
there can be no question of throwing 
the arms in advance, raising the hands 
and resigning himself to despair — still 
less is it possible to cover the eyes as 
do some agnostics, while they chant 
‘‘What do I know?” and to gulp down 
the fleeting and passing pleasures which 
brush past our bodies like ghosts float- 
ing along the edge of the river !. . . . 
What is It that will assuage the cry of 
the Soul, the Great Hunger ? Certainly 
these rags of flesh will not fill up the 
gulf ! All the Epicure’s roses will not 
keep him from starting back like the 
horses of Orcagna in the Campo Santo,* 
from the stench of putrefying corpses. 
He must get out of the graveyard, out 
of the circle of tombs away from the 
crematorium. He must win freedom or 
die ! And better to die, if need arises, 
for freedom 

“ Karma Yoga, Chapter VIII. 

• Allusion to the famous fresco of Orcagna 
in the Campo Santo of Pisa. (XV th cen- 
tury.) 

This brings out the error made by the 
psycho-pathologist in attributing to free In- 
troversion a character of flight, misunder- 
standing its true character of combat. Great 
mystics, of the type of Ruysbroeck, Eckhart, 
Jean de la Croix and Vivekananda, do not 
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“Better to die on the battlefield than 
to live a life of defeat !” 

This trumpet call from ancient 
India, sounded again by Vivekananda, 
according to him is the motto, the word 
of command, written on the starting 
post of all religions, whence they set out 
on their thousand year march. But it 
is also the motto of the great scientific 
spirit. “I will hew out a way for my- 
self. I will know the truth, or give up 
my life in the attempt.”*^ With both 
science and religion the original impulse 
is the same — and so too is the end to 
be achieved— Freedom. Is it not true 
that the learned man who believes in 
nature’s laws, seeks to discover them 
solely for the purpose of mastering them 
so that he may use them in the service 
of the spirit, which their knowledge 
has set free? And what have all the 
religions in the world been seeking? 
They project this same sovereign free- 
dom, which is refused to every indivi- 
dual being, into a God, into a higher, 
greater, more powerful Being who is 
not bound — (in whatever form they may 
imagine Him) — and freedom is to be 
won by the meditation of the Con- 
queror : God, the Gods, the Absolute 
or the idol ; all are the agents of power, 
set up by humanity, in order to realise 
in its stead those gigantic aspirations, 
for which it can find no assuagement in 
a life that it knows is ever slipping 
away : for they are its bread of life, 
the reason for its very existence. 

“And so all are marching towards 
freedom. We arc all journeying to- 
wards freedom.’”^ 

And Vivekananda recalled the myste- 
rious answer of the Upanishads to the 
question they propounded : 

“The question is : ‘What is this 
universe? From what does it arise? 
Into what does it go?’ And the 
answer is : ‘In freedom it rises, in 

flee. They look reality straight in the face, 
and then close in battle. 

" Lecture on Maya and Freedom, 

“ Ibid. 


freedom it rests, and into freedom it 
melts away.’ ” 

You cannot give up this idea of 
freedom, so Vivekananda continued. 
Without it your being is lost. It is no 
question of science or religion, of un- 
reason or reason, of good or evil, of 
hatred or love, — all beings without any 
exception hear the voice that calls them 
to freedom. And all follow it like the 
children who followed the Piper of 
Hamelin.'® The ferocious struggle of 
the world comes from the fact that all 
are striving among themselves as to 
who can follow the enchanter most 
closely and attain the promised end. 
But all these missions fight blindly with- 
out understanding the real meaning of 
the voice. But those to whom under- 
standing is given realise in the same 
instant not only its meaning, but the 
harmony of the battlefield, whereon the 
planets, the brothers of the peoples, re- 
volve, where all living beings, saints 
and sinners, good and bad (so called 
according to whether they stumble or 
walk erect — ^but all towards the same 
end), struggling or united press on to- 
wards the one goal : Freedom.'^ 

There can be then no question of 
opening up an unknown way for them. 
Rather distracted mankind must learn 
that there 'are a thousand paths more 
or less certain, more or less straight, but 
all going there — and must be helped to 
free themselves from the quagmire 
wherein they are walking, or from the 
thickets whereon they are being torn, 
and shown among all these multitudi- 
nous ways the most direct, the Vine 
Roynanne, the royal roads : the great 
Yogas : Work (Karma-Yoga), Love 
(Bhakti-Yoga), Knowledge (Jnana- 
Yoga). 

** Allusion to the old Rhenish legend, told 
by Goethe, of the “Rat-catcher” whose flute 
captivated all who heard it and forced them 
to follow him. (The story is used by Brown- 
ing in the Pied Piper of Hamelin. — Transla- 
tor.) 

And this object, as the Advaita Ved&nta 
shows, is the subject itself, the real nature 
and essence of each one. It is MYSELF. 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 


*WwWai?i sHTsa ra^rarWSJl® 55rtq | 

3ISJI f;?ft TO 5?f^s^TO: m ^ \\K\{\ 

In the One in the undecaying in the calm in the 

space wliich is Intelligence in the pure ( ^ and ) in you ^ birth 
from where action from where egoism even where- 

from ^ and ( is ). 

13, Wherefrom will there be birth,' action^ and even 
egoism' for thee who art one, immutable, calm, the space^ of 
Intelligence and pure? 

[' Birth — One who is self-existent, all in all, and immutable, cannot be born; for 
birth implies the existence of parents and change, but nothing exists besides him. 

’ ilction — Action also implies change and the desire to gain something which is not 
in one’s possession. But the man of realisation knows himself as the Self which is calm 
and perfect. 

* Egoism — Therefore there cannot be any sense of the ego also in him; it results from 
our identification of ourselves with body and mind. But he perceives himself to be the 
“space of Intelligence” in which there is no trace of duality or variety, — ^he is pure. 

* Space etc. — Space is here identical with the Chit. Chit has been conceived as dkdsha, 
because like dkdsha it is all-pervasive and unaffected. Also, all perception requires as an 
essential factor the existence of dkdsha. Therefore three different dkdshas have been 
conceived : (1) Mahdkdsha, the great space, w'hich is our ordinary space, in which vre 
perceive external objects; (2) Chittdkdsha, the mental space; — everything that we imagine, 
dream or supersensibly perceive is in the mental space; and (3) Chiddkdsha, — the Intelli- 
gence space, — the space in which the Self perceives itself; — here space is not anything 
different from the perceiver and the perceived as in the other two dkdshas, for in Self- 
perception, it is all one, — there is neither subject nor object; hence here space is identical 
with the Self. Really speaking, in Self-perception there is no space; but the word ‘space* 
is used to extend the analogy of the other two kinds of perception to Self-perception.] 

What s you see there alone you verily ufinrot appear 
bracelets, armlets and anklets from gold different HWl 
appear ( interrogative). 

14. In whatever you perceive you alone appear. Do 
bracelets, armlets and anklets appear different from gold ? 

[Advaita Vedanta holds that the Self is the only reality and the universe is no other 
than the Self itself, — only names and forms have been superimposed on it. Just as the 
reality of gold ornaments is gold, itself and nothing but gold, so is the universe nothing 
different from the Self. The Self alone exists.] 
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fR^lRl fR:^ipq: ^ II || 

^ I ^ (pleonastic) «; He I '«!| this sr not ( ^ am ) tfij this 
^i*i‘ distinction nsnj^t give up completely wpnt Self all tfij this 
realising free from desire happy be. 

15. Give up completely such distinctions as ‘I am He’* 
and ‘I am not this.’" Consider all’ as the Self and be desireless 
and happy. 

lOiie should not think that one is only the Transcendental Reality and one is not the 
universe. As explained in the preceding verse, the universe is also the Self. 

* He — the transcendental Self. 

* This — ^the universe. 

* All — both the transcendental and the relative reality. 1 

'TOTTOB: I 

JTlfej ^ SRSR 11 U II 

tR Your verily 'ori’W: through ignorance universe is) 
in reality fk you one «q»i: than you other qran any trans- 

migratory ( Jiva ) sj not qf% is ( ) qdvift non-transmigratory 
( transcendental Self ) q not ( '«rf% is) q and. 

16. It is verily through your ignorance that the universe 
exists. In reality you alone are. There is no Jiva or Iswara 
other than you. 

[So long as the universe exists we have to conceive the Self in two aspects. In one 
aspect it is the transmigratory one (Jiva, going from birth to death and death to birth, — 
Samsdri), and in another aspect, it is A-Samsdri (God, beyond the cycle of birth and 
death, eternal and unchanging). But when the universe na longer exists, this distinction 
vanishes, and the universe, as has been said, exists in our ignorance. When we are rid 
ot this ignorance, the universe disappears. So in fact, ‘you alone are.’] 

!! | 

R 3(nw% ii ii 

This universe mere illusion anything q not tfij 

this one who knows for certain ftiwn: dcsirclcss Intelligence 

itself ( being) anything q not { qfe exists ) w as if Jjwfir finds 

peace. 

17. One who knows for certain that this universe is but 
an illusion and a nothing, becomes desireless and pure 
Intelligence, and finds peace as if* nothing exists. 

As etc , — See Note 2, Chapter XI, verse 8.] 


H ^ vdlsfei lihjl *iT lU^ M 
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In the ocean of the world one only was is 

wftqrfil will be ft your w: bondage liberation qi or «i not ^ is qra- 
aiaj: contented happily ’w move. 

18. In the ocean of the world one only was, is and will 
be. You have neither bondage’ nor liberation. Live con- 
tented® and happy. 

[* Bondage etc , — Bondage or freedom is possible only when there are other existences 
than the Self. But the Self exists for all times in its pristine purity and freedom and it 
alone is. 

* Contented — One who has all his desires fulfilled, therefore desireless.] 


'3’TOW H u il 

O pure intelligence HqRiifqqfqiJWi by decisions and indecisions 
mind »n not flhrq disturb be calm embodiment of bliss 

in your own self happily firo abide. 

19. O Pure Intelligence, do not disturb your mind with 
decisions and indecisions. Be’ calm and abide happily in your 
own self which is Bliss itself. 

[' Be etc . — Be free from decisions and indecisions, — such ideas as *I shall do this,* 
shall not do this,’ etc.] 

wiisf m ism?! i 

3n?in ?sf ii ii 

In everything yq verily wm' thinking ri 5| give up wfq in the heart 
tqrf^ anything not wq hold ^ you Self ( cm; therefore ) qn: free qq 
verily qjft are fiwa thinking ftf' what qifiqift will do. 

20. Give up contemplating anything and hold nothing 
in your heart. You are verily the Self and therefore free. 
What’ will you do by thinking? 

[‘ What etc , — Being the Self itself and therefore eternally free, there is no need of 
your thinking of anything, either for attaining freedom or achieving mundane objects. 

Ashtavakra instructs the aspirant to dwell in the consciousness of his eternal self.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The present number opens as usual 
with Discourses on Jnana Yoga by 
SwAMi ViVEKANANDA. . . . Our article, 
A BrinjaUseller Appraises a Diamond^ 
i'i concluded in this issue. . • • Dr. 
Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


also concludes his Phases of Immediate 
Experience in this issue. . . . Swami 
Satprakashakanda who is a monk of 
the Ramakrishna Order, contributes to 
this numbet the first instalment of 
Swami Brahmananda the Spiritual Son 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Swami Brahma- 
nanda was second only to Swami Vive- 
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kananda among the Great Master’s 
disciples. He was one of those very 
rare souls who come to the earth to 
bless mankind. Though he did not 
dwell before the public eye, his influence 
was nevertheless profound. Our 
readers, we have no doubt, will find the 
perusal of the article interesting and 
profitable. . . . Pramatiia Nath Bose, 
B.Sc. (London) is known to our 
readers. He contributed a series of 
very interesting articles to Prabuddha 
Bharata last year on India and many 
of her problems. He believes the 
cultural revival of India to be the 
essential thing. The article that he 
contributes to the present number, 
Revival of Cultural Sivaraj: Non- 
Political Objections^ is a clear answer 
from his viewpoint to the objections 
that may be raised against his thesis. . . . 
Maya and the March of Freedom by 
Romain Rolland is the first of a 
series of articles on the ideas and 
ideals of Swami Vivckananda tb be 
published serially. In these very inter- 
esting essays, our readers will find how 
the thought of Swami Vivekananda has 
been reflected on one of the greatest 
minds of the modern West. . . . We 
have great pleasure in reproducing a 
picture of Swami Brahmananda as the 
frontispiece to this issue. 

INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 

Many of us are vaguely aware that 
some of the greatest thinkers of the 
nineteenth century America were pro- 
foundly influenced by Indian thought. 
The name of Emerson prominently 
occurs to us in this connection. Our 
readers may remember our Note in 
pp. 859-860 of the Prabuddha Bharata 
of 1929. But few of us know the exact 
way in which Indian thought was com- 
municated to Emerson and the other 
thinkers. We are grateful to M. Roifiain 
Rolland for important information on 
this point. He took great pains to find 
it out. We shall present our readers 
with it as published in his Life of Swami 


Vivekananda, The thinkers who were 
most profoundly influenced were 
Thoreau and Emerson. But there were 
also Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy and others. 

Thoreau gives the sources from which 
he derived Indian influence : a French 
translation of the Gita, whose author 
must be Burnouf, although he does not 
mention him, published in 1840, and, 
more important, the English transla- 
tion of Charles Wilkins, of which an 
edition had just appeared in 1846 with 
a preface by Warren Hastings. By the 
way, Warren Hastings, though he gov- 
erned India, submitted to and publicly 
avowed the spiritual domination of the 
land of the Vedas. In 1786, he “re- 
commended” a translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita to the President of the 
East India Company, and wrote a pre- 
face to it. He declared that “the 
writers of the Indian philosophies will 
survive when the British dominion in 
India shall long have ceased to exist, 
and when the sources which it yielded 
of wealth and power are lost to remem- 
brance. “Thoreau also mentions other 
Hindu works, such as the Shakuntala 
of Kalidasa, and speaks enthusiastically 
of Manu, whom he knew through the 
translations of William Jones. 

It appears that in 1854, the English- 
man, Thomas Cholmondeley, the nephew 
of the great Bishop, Reginald Heber, 
visited Concord and became the friend 
of the whole intellectual colony. On 
his return to England, he sent Thoreau 
a collection of Oriental classics in 44 
volumes. Thoreau said that it was 
practically impossible to find any of 
these works in America. 

As regards Emerson, M. Rolland has 
given a clear account of his relations 
with Indian thought in his article 
published last month by us. 

How far was Walt Whitman influenc- 
ed by Indian thought ? No direct 
connection has yet been discovered be- 
tween them, though some resemblances 
may be observed between his thought 
and Indian thought. It is true in bis 
books he has mentioned Indian terms 
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on a few occasions (such as “Maya,*’ 
“avatar,” “nirvana,” “Brahma,” etc.) 
and designated one of his poems as 
Passage to India, yet when Thoreau 
asked him about an year after the first 
publication of his Leaves of Grass 
whether he had read any of the Oriental 
poems, he replied with a categorical 
“No.” In 1887 Whitman denied that 
he had read Emerson before 1855. But 
in 1850 he had written to Emerson that 
the latter had been the Columbus of 
the “Nevr Continent” of the soul and 
Whitman its inspired explorer : “It is 
you who have discovered these shores. 

. . . .” This at least proves that by 
that time he was acciuainted with the 
thought of Emerson. 

Poe had no less affinity to the spirit 
of India. Ilis Eureka, published in 
1848, showed thought closely akin to 
that of the IJpanishads. Some people, 
such as Waldo Frank, believe that he 
must in the course of his wanderings 
have come in contact with Indian 
mysticism. 

The indebtedness of Mrs. Eddy, the 
founder of Christian Science, can, how- 
ever, be more clearly proved. It is 
enough to mention the little lexicon of 
philosophic and religious terms added 
by her to her Bible (Science and Health) 
in order to see the likeness of certain 
of her fundamental ideas to those of 
Vedanta : 

“Me or I. The divine principle. 
The spirit, the soul . . . Eternal Mind. 
There is only one ME or US, only one 
Principle or Mind, which governs all 
things. . . . Everything reflects or re- 
fracts in God’s Creation one unique 
Mind; and everything which does not 
reflect this unique Mind is false and a 
cheat. ...” 

“God. — ^The great I AM. . . . Prin- 
ciple, Spirit, Soul, Life, Truth, love, all 
substance, intelligence.” 

It would appear that Mrs. Eddy did 
not wish to acknowledge their origin. 
She has been silent on that point in 
the new editions of her book. But in 
the first she quoted from Vedantic 
philosophy. Swami Abhedananda, a dis- 


ciple of Sri Ramakrishna, has related 
that the 24th edition of Science and 
Health contained a chapter, now sup- 
pressed, which began with four Vedantic 
quotations. In the same chapter Mrs. 
Eddy quoted the Bhagavad Gita, from 
the translation of Charles Wilkins, 
published in London in 1785 and in New 
York in 18G7. These quotations were 
later omitted from the book : only one 
or two veiled allusions can be found to 
Indian thought. This attempt at dis- 
simulation for the sake of the unwarned 
reader is a clumsy confession of its 
importance. (Cf. an article by Made- 
leine R. Harding, in Prnbuddha 
Bharata, March 1928.) 

Lastly, analogies to Indian thought 
are still more striking in tlie most 
iiri])ortant treatises on the Mind-cure by 
Horatio W. Dresser, Keiiry Wood, and 
R. W. Trine. But ns they date from 
the end of the century, that is to say, 
after the death of Swami Vivekananda, 
they may well have owed much to the 
teachings of the latter. They agree on all 
points with the rules of Yogic concen- 
tration and with the faith behind it. 
We have reasons to believe that some 
at least of the protagonists of Mind-cure 
and New^ Thought had attended Vedanta 
classes. Vviiliam .James said of the 
Mind-cure : “It is made up of the 
following elements : the four Gospels, 
the idealism of Berkeley and Emerson, 
spiritism with its law of the radical 
evolution of souls through successive 
lives, optimistic and vulgar evolution- 
ism, and the religions of India.” 

We have in the above briefly des- 
cribed the various ways in w^hich Indian 
thought influenced som(‘ of the great 
American minds. But yve must re- 
member one important fact in tliis 
connection : there must have existed in 
the American mind at that time a dis- 
positioiti to accept and appreciate Indian 
thought. This disposition is nobody’s 
gift, it is the expression of the evolving 
spirit of the nation. The American 
mind had reached in course of its history 
a stage where Indian thought was a desi- 
deratum and a necessity, and it came 
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througli the dispensation of Providence 
and fulfilled it. M. Rolland has shown 
in his article last month how ‘‘the 
ail archie Brookfarm of George Ripley, 
the feverish assembly of the Friends of 
Universal Progress at Boston in 1840, 
brought together in one group men and 
women of all opinions and professions, 
all fired with primitive energy, and 
aspiring to shake off the shackles of past 
lies xvithnut knoxeinff xchat truth to 
adopt, (Italics ours). .John Morley, 
in his critical Essay on Emerson, has 
painted a charming picture of this hour 
of intellectual intoxication — of this 
“madness of enthusiasm,’’ as Shaftes- 
bury called it, — which from 1820 to 
1848 turned the heads of New England. 

From the above, however, it must 
not be inferred that the necessary arti- 
culate, conscious thought could be 
evolved by the people themselves. The 
predisposition is there : the desire for 
a new orientation of thought is no doubt 
urgent. Yet wc may not have it out of 
ourselves. All the inflamablc materials 
have been brought together. But fire 
must be procured from elscwliere, at 
least a spark of it, before wc can set 
them ablaze. Hindu thought implicit- 
ly believes in this necessity. It holds 
that however eager and prepared one 
may be for receiving or evolving a new 
vision, it must come from another who 
already possesses it. The belief is so 
strong in the Hindu mind that it de- 
clares that no one can realise truth 
without being initiated by another who 
has already realised it. Without Guru- 
paramparu^ succession of Gurus, no 
truth can be realised. This view, 
though it relates specially to spiritual 
truths, is also generally true of other 
truths. In fact it is a view confirmed 
by repeated experience. Spontaneous 
realisation of truth, secular or spiritual, 
is so rare ! Even the little things of 
the material and intellectual world wc 
have to kurn with the help of others. 
Spiritual truths aie a thousand times 
subtler than these. How much more 
difficult it would be to conceive them 
independently ! If we try sufficiently 


and if we can get hold of all the links, 
we shall more often than not find that 
our knowledge of truths is derived from 
other sources. 

The presence of Indian thought in 
America is a case to the point. Its pre- 
paredness for and predisposition to 
Indian thought was the evolution of its 
own mind and nature. But the spark 
had to come from India before the 
whole mass of vague emotions and sub- 
conscious thoughts could be set aflame. 

“THE MISTAKE OF ASCETICISM'’ 

One of the strongest post-war ten- 
dencies is the defiance of all authority iii 
every sphere of activity, in family, 
social and collective life. The love of 
freedom is being carried to its extreme to 
the borderland of license. People are up 
against all discipline, all that requires 
self-control. All social and traditional 
principles are being set aside as anti- 
quated conventions and every one is a 
law unto himself. The natural conse- 
quence of this anarchy is everywhere in 
evidence. Any theory by any man, 
which panders to the instinct to grow 
wild, receives warm support, and all 
principles which have survived the 
human experience of thousands of years, 
are washe'd off. 

One of the shibboleths of the moderji 
age is that the attempt at self-control or 
curbing our senses is unnatural and is 
but the remnant of mediaeval asceticism. 
According to this theory, the whole of 
sexual morality depends on the ascetic 
notion that certain natural functions are 
essentially sinful and degrading. This 
teaching, it is said, has caused incal- 
culable misery, and is now finally anti- 
(luated by modern psychology and its 
kindred sciences. To believe in this 
theory is to deny the experience of saints 
and sages in every religion, whose lives 
had been built on the bedrock of snow- 
white purity. And to put into practice 
this new theory means to degradfe one- 
self below the level of a rational human 
being, instances of which are not rare 
among the protagonists of this new 
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gospel. It is true, asceticism in some 
cases in the past had been carried to 
most insensible end, but that has not 
done so much harm to the society as 
this new tendency. 

Dean Inge views with alarm this 
modern outlook on life and thus writes 
in a recent issue of The Forum : 

“I turn to the question of asceti- 
cism . . . and I will come to grip with 
the psycho-analysts and their friends at 
once. If there were no instincts in our 
nature which need to be repressed — 
buffeted, mortified, crucified, as St. 
Paul says : if all of them are to be grati- 
fied, in a more or less ‘sublimated’ form, 
then all the great moralists, pagan as 
well as Christian, Plato as well as St. 
Paul, are fundamentally wrong. But 
they arc not wrong. The only possible 
harmony of our nature is a harmony 
of unified purpose, not of gratified ins- 
tincts. These instincts are a turbulent 
mob, which can never be reduced to 
order except by what the Stoics called 
the ruling faculty. 

“If we were mere animals, we might 
live as innocently as ‘the petty little 
rabbits with their interesting habits’. 
But when Judge Ben Lindsey’s young 
students imitate these engaging quadru- 
peds, the result is revolting and horrible. 
In becoming moral agents we have for- 
feited immunity from moral struggle. 
We can only rise to higher things on 
stepping stones of our dead selves ; and 
a great part of our warfare, though cer- 
tainly not the whole of it, is concerned 
with the conquest of what St. Paul calls 
the flesh. The doctrine of purity is 
quite clear. The obligation does not 
rest primarily on the injury which licen- 
tiousness does to other people, but on 
the fact that our bodies are temples of 
the Holy Spirit, and that misuse of the 
sacraments of love defiles this inner 
shrine. If any one thinks that this is 
mere monkish morality, let him read 


what Plato says about the continence of 
Greek athletes. They do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown, he says, almost in 
the words of St. Paul ; and shall not we, 
whose minds are better trained than 
theirs, and our bodies less lusty, do as 
much to win the incorruptible crown of 
self-conquest and converse with the 
Divine ? 

“Do not let us talk glibly about the 
mistake of asceticism. It is a mistake, 
very often ; but it is a mistake which it 
is much easier to fall below than to rise 
above.” 

People who consider continence as self- 
repression make a great mistake. It is 
not a case of seU-repre anion, but of self- 
restrahit. Any one who pursues any avo- 
cation ioriously, must deny some 
pleasure of life. A votary of the Muse 
of Learning burns midnight oil and res- 
trains his mind from going after many 
enjoyments; a business man while bent 
upon increasing his wealth forgets very 
often the duties of family life. And why 
should not a man who is eager to find 
out the Reality behind the vanishing 
phenomena of the universe, control him- 
self against the pleasures of sense- 
objects.^ And he has not to control his 
senses forcibly — he has not to suppress 
them unnaturally, as it is generally 
thought. His senses become automatical- 
ly controlled, he finds less and less 
pleasure in sense-enjoyment as he begins 
to taste of higher joys. It is said that a 
man who goes a step towards the east 
recedes by so much from the west. In 
the same way the man who goes a step 
towards God is so much away from 
earthly joys. The man is kept up in his 
act of self-conquest by the joy of it and 
stimulated by the lure of some higher 
idealism. The Upanishad rightly says : 
“When a man finds joy, then he controls 
his senses, and not without getting any 
joy. It is only on finding joy that he 
does it.” 
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KRISHNA OF VRINDABANA. By 

Knshnaduff. Bvngttl Library Book Depot, 
Calculla. COl pp. Price Rs. 6. 

The book is an appreciative and faithful 
exposition of Bcnj^al Vaishiiavism, in which 
Krishna of Brindaban figures as the 
Supreme God of Love and the central object 
of worship. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part narrates the life-story of 
Krishna up to the slaying of Kamsa. His 
superhuman exploits and lovc-piistimes with 
the Gopees are delineated in a chaste langu- 
age without reservation. Out of the vari- 
ous sources of Krishna’s life, the author’s 
account is based chiefly on the Vishnu- 
puriina, the Bhagavata and the Gopdla- 
champu. He has closely followed the texts 
without making any attempt to avoid or 
defend what may appear strange or repul- 
sive to modern taste and understanding. 
With the character is tie humility of a Vaish- 
nava, he has concealed himself under the 
pseudonj^m of Krishnadas (servant of 
Krishna). 

The second part deals with the philoso- 
phical basis of Krishnaism. It gives all the 
essentials of the Ihdigion of Love conceived 
by the Vaishnavas of Bengal. Their vievrs 
relating to the supreme Godhood of Krishna, 
his various forms and incarnations, man’s 
eternal relationship Avith him, the transcen- 
dent value of spiritual love, its growth and 
culmination in the love-life of Brindaban, the 
super-phenomenal realm of divine love, all 
have been carefully reprodiiccd by the 
author from such authoritative works as 
Sri-Chailanya-charjidmrita, Ujjvalanila- 

mani and Preetisandarhha. The abstruse 
ideas have been elucidated by him with 
copious foot-notes. One striking feature of 
the book is adequate reference to alien 
poetry, philosophy and religion to illustrate 
and corroborate the thoughts and experi- 
ences of the Vaishnava seers. It is interest- 
ing to note that there are few such un- 
common elements in the Bhakti cult of 
Bengal, the likeness or semblance of which 
is not to be found in the mysticism of other 
lands. The book is closed with some adora- 
tions of Krishna by Muhammadan saints. 
The long appendices, which include among 
other important subjects the English render- 
ings of Valadeva’s Dissertation on Bhakti 
and Narottamadasa’s Premahhdktichan- 


drikd, have increased the value of the book. 
It will serve as a manual of Bengal Vaish- 
navism to the English-reading public. It is 
to be regretted that the book contains no 
index, Avhieh would have made it more use- 
ful to the readers. In spite of neatness of 
printing, the book is not free from typo- 
graphical errors. 

One notable feature of the Bengal School 
of Vaishnavism is its attempt to make a 
synthesis of the Nirguna (impersonal) and 
the Saguna (personal) aspects of Brahman. 
Like llamanuja it does not explain the 
Nirguna as ‘devoid of unworthy virtues’ 
to thus identify it Avith the Saguna, 
but gives it a distinct place in the 
life of realisation. The three modes of 
spiritual practices, Jnana, Yoga and 
Bhakti reveal the Supreme Being as 
Brahman (Impersoiifd Spirit), Paramdtman 
(Supreme Soul) ami Bhagavdn (God of 
Love) respectively. The knowledge of Brah- 
man is a simple apprehension of the outer 
expression of the Divine Personality, when 
Ilis infinite beauty, love and sweetness are 
not clearly manifest. Love alone can realise 
Him in Ilis concrete fulness. But it should 
be noted that the Vaishnavic conception of 
Brahman differs essentially from that of the 
Advaitists. Samkara’s Brahman is one 
homogeneous v/hole. It transcends all rela 
tivistic consciousness, while the Brahman of 
the Vaishnavas is the substratum of endlci.r 
beauties, virtues and powers. The indeter- 
minate knowledge of Brahman has even 
been discarded by the Vaishnava philoso- 
phers as fraught with pain. “Even in the 
sdi/u;i/a-salvation (absorption into the 
Divine Principle), owing to the complete 
absence of pain, joy must, too, be experi- 
enced as pain.’* This view of the Ujjvala 
nilamani reproduced by the author seems to 
contradict itself. Pain and pleasure are in- 
terdependent in relative plane, but not in 
the transcendence of absolute bliss. It is 
also argued that Brahmdnanda amounts tv) 
non-existence, as no joy is possible withou* 
the differentiations of knower, knowledge 
and knowable. But Samkara’s Brahman 
which is the identity of consciousness and 
bliss, is perfectly real to itself. 

The basic difference between the Advaitists 
and the Vaishnavites lies in their attitudes 
of consciousnesB. The attitudes of know- 
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ledge and love have naturally given rise 
to two distinct types of philosophical 
thinking and concepts. Metaphysically, the 
disagreement between the two schools con- 
sists in their assertions of identity and 
difference between substance and attributes. 
In Samkara’s Absolute all attributes have 
resolved themselves into substance. They 
appear in our empiric consciousness, but have 
no existence in the transcendence of Pure 
Knowledge. The Vaishnavas also do not 
maintain an absolute separateness between 
substance and attributes. Though distinct, 
they are non-different. The attributes in- 
here in the integrity of being. Jeeva Go- 
swami has instituted a relation with essence 
(svarupa-sambandha) to maintain the iden- 
tity. But the relation cannot logically 
establish the co-existence of difference and 
non-diffcrence, which contradict one an- 
other. If it is inconceivable (achintya)^ 'it 
must be either non-existent or indefinable 
(anirvachaniya). 

MYSTICISM IN BHAGAVAT GITA. By 
Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph,D, Long- 
mans Green S^' Co. Ltd., Calcutta, xix-^219 
pp. Price Rs. Sj-. 

We are glad to observe that Hindu Mysti- 
cism has found a worthy exponent in Dr. 
Sircar. His deep understanding and appre- 
ciation of the religious ideals of the Vedanta, 
evinced in his two earlier works dealing with 
its different philosophical aspects, were clear 
evidences of his ability to deal with its mys- 
tical aspect with equal success. With the 
revival of the religious thought in the West, 
mysticism has been a subject of absorbing 
interest, and the mysticism of Christianity 
has engaged the attention of many profound 
thinkers in the field of religion. But no at- 
tempt worth the name, with the single excep- 
tion of Hindu Mysticism by Dr. Surendra- 
nath Das Gupta, has yet been made to re- 
present the mysticism of the Vedantic Reli- 
gion. Dr. Sircar’s Mysticism in Bhagavat 
Gita is an excellent promise in this direction. 
He has brought to bear upon the subject his 
wide study of the mysticism of the West. 
Certain striking resemblances in the mysti- 
cal ideas of the East and the West have also 
been noticed by him. He has brought the 
subject in line with the nnodern way of 
thinking. 

The author has treated the subject under 
the following heads: (1) the philosophical 
tendencies, (2) the descent of the soul, 


(8) the ascent of the soul, and (4) the spiri- 
tual fulfilment. The distinctive feature of 
the mysticism of the Gita is its synthetic 
presentment of all the phases of mystic life, 
philosophic, devotional and contemplative in 
their concrete adaptation to life. **The Gita 
appeals by the presentation of all the phases 
of mystic life in its concreteness and shows 
clearly how in every turn, life dwells in its 
habitual plane and yet soars into the ex- 
panse. The end of mysticism is not only to 
give a glimpse of truth, but also to effect a 
transformation of the individual to make him 
a fit vehicle for the transmission of divine 
life. The Gita aims at the realisation of this 
concrete divine life in every finite being. He 
must be moved by the oscillations of the 
cosmic life. The direct aim is to break 
through the sense of limitaliuns and to open 
the floodgate of divine life and energy to the 
fit enabling them to shape the world-process 
to cosmic ends. The Gita links the silence 
of transcendence to the active stirrings of 
life. It is a departure from the ancient mys- 
ticism of the Upanishads, and in this it has 
its own problem.” 

The author appears to have considered the 
mystical discipline of the Gita from the 
standpoint of monistic theism. As such, its 
devotional aspect has been treated in full 
length. The methods of reflection and dis- 
crimination have received much less atten- 
tion. Sarandpalti (resignation) has been 
described as the last resort of the seeking 
soul for the realisation of the Divinity. The 
fruition of the spiritual life is not possible 
without grace. This view holds good, so far 
as the path of Vpdsand, the meditation of 
the Personal God, is concerned. This is, no 
doubt, the outstanding mystical ideal of 
the Gita. But the Gita also inculcates, for 
those who are fit, the reflection of Nirguna 
Brahman, the Impersonal Being, as the 
direct method of attaining the ultimate stage 
of transcendence. In this the self realises 
the Self and there is no scope of grace. 
Though the Lord holds out to Arjuna the 
concrete spiritual life, he also advocates the 
mystic calm free from all active stirrings of 
life. 

The book is nicely printed and got up. 
There is a synopsis at the head of each 
chapter. It contains a short glossary but 
no index or contents. The author’s style is 
as fascinating as expressive. He has a 
wonderful power to delineate the subtlest 
spiritual ideas and ideals in a sweet, graphic 
and dignified language. The writing is 
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characterised by the depth and the sublimity 
of a sermon. 

POTTER’S CLAY. By Hilton Brown. 
Ganesk Sf Co., Madras. 191 pp. Price He. 
1-8. A collection of stories beautifully 
written and nicely printed. 

(1) VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX. 
(2) RIGHT KNOWLEDGE FOR HEALTH- 
SEEKERS. By K. L. Sarma, B.A., B.L. 
The Nature-Cure Publishing House, Pudu- 
kotah, S. I. Uy. Price. As. 2 each. 

ARA-NOOL OR DHARMA. By Swami 
Shuddhananda Bharati. Published by the 
same. 

INDIA’S RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. By 
Rev. J. W. R. Netrarn. Published by the 
Christian Literature Society for India, 
Madras. 95 pp. Price As. 12. 

ONENESS WITH GOD. By L. P. Larsen. 
Published by the same. 72 pp. Price As. 5. 

Studies from Christian standpoint. 

UPADESA SARAM. Published by Sri 
Ramaniyavani Pusthakalayam, Tiruvanna- 
malai, S. India. Price As. k. Teachings of 
a living Hindu saint, Sri Ramnna Mahar- 
shigal of Tiruvannamalai, in English, Tamil 
and Sanskrit. 

MY LISPINGS. By N. S. Chelty. To be 
had of the author, Tata Construction Co. 
Ltd., Phoenix Building, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. Attempts at versification in 
English. 

MOTHER AMERICA. By Swami Omkar. 
Published by Ganesh 4* Madras. 75 jyp. 
An expression of commendable and noble 
feelings that stirred within the bosom of 
the author as a reaction to his study of Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India. 

SOBS AND THROBS. By Abdul Kareem 
Abdullah. To be had of the author, Cfo. 
Meher Rice 4" Plour Mill, Talegaon Dab- 
hade, Dt. Poona, Bombay. 169 pp. Con- 
tains interesting information about Meher 
Baba and his disciples. 

(1) HOW THEOSOPHY CAME TO ME. 
By C. W. Leadbeater. (2) FIRST STEPS 
ON THE PATH. By G. Hodson. (8) THE 
WORK OF THE RULER AND THE 
TEACHER. By Annie Besant, (4) 
KRISHNAMURTI’S MESSAGE. By C. 
Jinarajadasa. (5) KARMA ONCE MORE. 


By Annie Besant. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 

All Theosophical writings. 

GANDHI DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER. 
Published by S. Ganesan, Madras. Price 
Re. 1. Contains many interesting writings 
on and by Mahatmaji, and also innumer- 
able pictures of him, his activities and those 
connected with him. Every admirer of 
Mahatmaji will appreciate this publication. 

STUDENT LIFE IN MUNICH. Publish- 
ed by the Foreign Students* Bureau in 
Munich, Germany. The booklet is a guide- 
book for foreign students, giving accounts 
of various educational and cultural institu- 
tions in Munich. Illustrated. 

PRACTICE OF YOGA. By Swami Siva- 
nanda of Ram Ashram, Rishikesh, Himala- 
yas. Ganesh 4 * Co., Madras. 2^7 pp. Price 
Rs. 2. Contains many interesting observa- 
tions on the theory and practice of Yoga. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY AND STRATEGY 
OF GANDHI’S NON-VIOLENT RESIST- 
ANCE. By Richard B. Gregg. S. Ganesan, 
Triplicane, Madras. 169 pp. Attempts to 
prove that non-violence is “a new and better 
weapon of war.” 

BEHOLD THE MAN. By Prof. Dwija- 
das Datta, M.A., A.R.A.C. (Cirencester). 
To be had of Babu Ganesh Prosad, SJf, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 289 
Price Re. 1-8. Attempts at vindicating 
Keshab Ch. Sen against the charges brought 
against him by Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

UNTO THIS FIRST OR THE ETERNAL 
IDEAL. By Sri Mitra. The Satyen Library, 
10, Bangla Bazar, Dacca, Bengal. 112 pp. 
Price As. 12. A dead-set against much of 
what is considered modernism. The booklet 
is the first of the “Shun-Scicnce Series.” 
Contains lots of quotations from various 
sources. 

VIVEKANANDA-VANI. By Amarendra- 
nath Roy. Aryan Library, 20^, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. 99 pp. Price As. 12. A 
Bengali essay delineating the development of 
patriotism in Bengali literature. 

BHAGAVATA DHARMA. By Abanu 
mohan Batabyal, To be had of the author, 
Gandaria, P.O. Faridabad, Dacca. 84 pp* 
Price As. 8. Contains selections of Sanskrit 
utterances from various scriptural sources, 
with Bengali translations^ bearing on the 
religion of renunciation. A fine little collec- 
tion, nicely printed. 
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KUMBHA MELA AT KAILAS AND 
MANASAROWAR 

Swami Anubhavananda, Ramakrishna 
Tapovaii) P.O. Dharchula, Dt. Almora, U.P., 
has sent us the following appeal for 
publication : 

I take this opportunity to inform the 
generous public that Puma Kumbha Mela 
will be held at the Holy Shri Kailas this 
year in July, 1930. It is therefore expected 
that many hundreds of Mahatmas, Sadhus, 
Sannyasins and other pilgrims from far and 
near will visit the holy pLice on this auspi- 
cious occasion. The Mela continues for about 
two months. It is not unknown that Shri 
Kailas is not only not easily accessible, but 
it is very diflicult for pilgrims to prolong 
their stay at such an altitude on perpetual 
snow. The pilgrims have to travel hundreds 
of miles in difficult paths on snow and eter- 
nally snow-clad hills and narrow paths at 
a good height of about eighteen to twenty 
thousand feet before they can reach their 
destination. 

I have a personal knowledge of the difficul- 
ties and hardships enumerated above of the 
pilgrims to Holy Shri Kailas, because I have 
been myself to the holy place twice. Also 
as Ramakrishna Tapovan is situated on the 
way to Shri Kailas, I have been observing 
all these half a dozen years the diffic'ultics, 
inconveniences, and hardships of the pilgrims 
on the way. I may say that they perform 
the journeys sometimes at the risk of their 
lives owing to illness and fatigue. It is 
therefore human to say that any and every 
kind of help is welcomed by them at such 
a time. It can hardly be said now what 
form of relief or aid may be necessary to 
the pilgrims, but to name a few, they are 
woollen clothings, food-stuffs, conveyances 
and medical relief. With the co-operation 
of the munificent public, I hope to open a 
Chhatra and a camp of medical relief with 
the aid of a trained and qualified doctor 
and good unselfish workers for the pilgrims 
who travel to and from Holy Shri Kailas 
on this occasion, and also give them such 
other help and relief as will be at the time 
found necessary. From the Chhatra atta, 
rice, ghee, dal and potatoes will be doled 
out to the needy and deserving pilgrims ; 
in the medical camp, pilgrims who fall ill 


will be treated both in allopathy and homeo- 
pathy. 

Should you think that the cause is worthy 
of your support, I appeal to you, the 
generous and charitable-minded ladies and 
gentlemen, to donate and contribute liber- 
ally. Contributions and donations, however 
small, either in coin or kind, will be thank- 
fully accepted by me. 

VEDANTA CENTRE, PORTLAND, 
U.S.A. 

The Birthday of Sri Ramakrishna was 
duly celebrated on March 9lh, by the 
Vedanta Society of Portland, Oregon, 
U.S.A. 

At eleven o’clock i;i the morning the 
students gathered at the Vedanta Chapel, 
which had been beautifully decorated with 
choicest flowers, to pay homage to the Great 
Master. 

Amidst the strains of soft music and 
fragrance of flowers, plus the inspiring 
aroma of incense, — each one contributed to 
the occasion,— either with song, speech, or 
silence, all alike entering heartily into the 
spirit of the hour. 

In the evening Swami Vividishananda 
gave a most impressive lecture upon the 
Life and Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
After the lecture, light refreshments were 
served, w’hen all departed to their homes, 
taking with them the blessing of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

VEDANTA CENTRE, SAN FRANCISCO 

The sixty-eighth Birthday Anniversary ('f 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated at the 
Hindu Temple, headquarters of the Vedanta 
Society of San Francisco, California, U.S.A., 
on January 19th, 1930. 

The Auditorium was beautifully decorated 
to suit the occasion. The large picture of 
Swami Vivekananda, which hangs on the 
side of the speaker’s platform, was tastefully 
• decorated with flowers and illumined with 
lights, the whole effect being both pleasing 
and inspiring. 

The morning service was conducted by 
Swami Dayananda. The subject of his 
lecture was ‘*Swami Vivekananda, the 
Greatest Figure in Chicago Parliament of 
Religions.’’ 
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The Swami spoke both at length and 
feelingly of Swamiji^s coming to America 
and the great spiritual message he brought 
to the Western world. 

The service was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Music fitting the occasion, both vocal and 
instrumental, was rendered by the 
students. In the evening, the service 
opened with chanting by Swami Daya- 
nanda, after which four students whose 
blessed privilege it had been to hear and 
also come into personal contact with 
Swami ji when he Was in Calffornia in 1900, 
told of the different experiences they had 
had with the Swamiji and of his wonderful 
personality. 

All testified that their viewpoint of life 
had been entirely changed. In some the 
walls of agnosticism had crumbled away 
before the convincing truths of Vedanta 
given forth by this great Te<acher. Others 
felt that they had found the result of their 
years of searching for Truth. 

Some students told anecdotes of their ex- 
periences with Swamiji, which were interest- 
ing and gave a glimpse into the more 
personal life of Swamiji. 

After the discourses, Prasdda was distri- 
buted to all present. 

The celebration was well attended, and 
there was indeed an atmosphere of harmony, 
peace and goodwill to all. The service was 
a great success. All were happy. 

On the following two Sundays also Swami 
Dayananda spoke betiulifully on “Swami 
Vivekananda and Regeneration of India. 

A NEW VEDANTA CENTER IN 
HOLLYWOOD, U.S.A. 

It was sometime in August, 1928, Swami 
Prabhavananda came from Portland to give 
a series of lectures to the students and 
friends in Los Angeles. Two sisters from 
Hollywood, disciples of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, happened to be in the crowd that 
attended the Swami *s lectures. One of the 
sisters had a home in Hollywood which she 
offered for a permanent home for the 
Vedanta work. Since then many old 
students of Swamiji and new friends around 
Hollywood and vieinity had been urging 
Swami Prabhavananda to come down to 
Hollywood and open a Vedanta Center here. 
But the Swami found no way to aecept the 


offer until another Swami came from India 
to take charge of the Vedanta work in 
Portland. 

Swami Vividishananda was sent from India 
to assist Swami Prabhavananda in Portland. 
As soon as the new Swami was ready, he 
was given the charge of the work in Port- 
land and Swami Prabhavananda came down 
to Hollywood to take up new and greater 
responsibilities. In February of this year 
Swami began a course of lectures in Holly- 
wood. The lectures were well attended and 
some of the best minds of Hollywood got 
newly interested and enthused over the pure 
teachings of Vedanta. At the end of the 
course, the Vedanta Society of Hollywood 
was organized. 

Regular Sunday services are held in a 
rented hall, located in Hollywood Boule- 
vard. The large hall is crowded to 
capacity. The regular week-day classes on 
the Gita and Yoga Aphorisms are held at 
the Vivekananda Home, 1946 Ivar Avenue, 
Hollywood, which is a permanent home of 
the Ramakrishna Order. 

The little modest home is situated on a 
large plot of land, thickly planted with an 
exquisitely beautiful garden. It is very 
centrally located, ten minutes’ walk up the 
hill from the main Hollywood Boulevard. 
The home has a touch of Oriental architec- 
ture and the whole surrounding gives the 
peaceful atmosphere of a Temple and an 
Ashrama. 

The Home was dedicated on Sri Rama- 
krishna’s ^Birthday Anniversary. 

Another branch center has been opened 
in Alhambra, California, where Swami Pra- 
bhavananda holds a regular week-day class 
on the Bhagavad Gita, which is very well 
attended. 

Swami Prabhavananda was invited to 
address the members of the Psychology sec- 
tion of the Ebell Club, which is a cultural 
society for the women, and is said to be 
the largest club of women in the United 
States of America. The President of the 
Psychology section of the Club, who is also 
a devoted student of Vedanta, introduced 
the Swami in a neat little speech. Swami’s 
lecture on Indian Psychology was well re- 
ceived, and the Swami was given an enthu- 
siastic ovation. 

The far-reaching effect of this lecture be- 
fore the very cultured women of Southern 
California, cannot yet be gauged. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.'* 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 


The Self is the condition of all in the 
universe, but It can never be condi- 
tioned. As soon as we know that we 
are It, we are free. As mortals we are not 
and never can be free. Free mortality 
is a contradiction in terms, for mortality 
implies change and only the changeless 
can be free. The Atman alone is free, 
and that is our real essence. We feel 
this inner freedom ; in spite of all 
theories, all beliefs we know it, and 
every action proves that we know it. 
The will is not free, its apparent freedom 
is but a reflection from the Real. If the 
world were only an endless chain of 
cause and effect, where could one stand 
to help it? There must needs be a 
piece of dry land for the rescuer to stand 
on, else how can he drag anyone out of 
the rushing stream and save him from 
drowning? Even the fanatic who cries 
^‘I am a worm,” thinks that he is on 
the way to become a saint. He sees 
the saint even in the worm. 

There are two ends or aims of human 
life, real knowing (Vijnftna) and bliss. 
Without freedom, these two are impos- 
sible. They are the touchstone of all 
life. We should feel the Eternal Unity 
so much, that we should weep for all 


sinners, knowing that it is we who are 
sinning. The eternal law is self-sacri- 
fice, not self-assertion. What self to 
assert, when all is One? There are no 
“rights”, all is love. The great truths 
that Jesus taught have never been lived. 
Let us try his method and see if the 
world will not be saved. The contrary 
method has nearly destroyed it. Self- 
lessness only, not selfishness, can solve 
the question. The idea of “right” is a 
limitation; there is really no “mine,” 
and “thine,” for I am thou and thou 
art I. We have “responsibility”, not 
“rights”. We should say : “I am the 
Universe,” not “I am John,” or “I am 
Mary.” These limitations are all delu- 
sions and are what holds us in bondage, 
for as soon as I think : “I am John,” I 
want exelusive possession of certain 
things and begin to say “me” and 
“mine”, and continually make new dis- 
tinctions in so doing. So our bondage 
goes on increasing with every fresh dis- 
tinction and we get farther and farther 
away from the central Unity, the un- 
divided Infinite. There is only one In- 
dividual, and each of us is That. One- 
ness alone is love and fearlessness, sepa- 
ration leads us to hatred and fear. One- 
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ness fulfils the law. Herej on earth, 
we strive to enclose little spaces and ex- 
clude outsiders, but we cannot do that 
in the sky, though that is what secta- 
rian religion tries to do, when it says : 
^^Only this way leads to salvation, all 
others are wrong.” Our aim should be 
to wipe out these little enclosures to 
widen the boundaries until they are lost 
sight of, and to realize that all religions 
lead to God. This little puny self must 
be sacrificed. This is the truth symbo- 
lized by baptism into a new life, the 
death of the old man — ^the birth of the 
new, the perishing of the false self, the 
realization of the Atman, the one Self of 
the Universe. 

The two great divisions of the Vedas 
are Karma Kanda — ^the portion pertain- 
ing to doing or work, and Jnana Kanda 
— ^the portion treating of knowing— -true 
knowledge. In the Vedas, we can find 
the whole process of the growth of reli- 
gious ideas. This is because when a 
higher truth was reached, the lower per- 
ception that led to it, was still preserved. 
This was done, because the sages realiz- 
ed that the world of creation being 
eternal, there would always be those 
who needed the first steps to Knowledge, 
that the highest philosophy, while open 
to all, could never be grasped by all. In 
nearly every other religion, only the last 
or highest realization of truth was pre- 
served, with a natural consequence that 
the older ideas were lost, while the newer 
ones were only understood by the few 
and gradually came to have no meaning 
for the many. We see this result illus- 
trated in the growing revolt against old 
traditions and authorities. Instead of 
accepting them, the man of to-day bold- 
ly challenges them to give reasons for 
their claims, to make clear the grounds 
upon which they demand acceptance. 
Much in Christianity is the mere appli- 
cation of new names and meanings to old 
pagan beliefs and customs. If the old 
sources had been preserved and the 
reasons for the transitions fully explain- 
ed, many things would be clearer. The 
Vedas preserved the old ideas and this 
fact necessitated huge conunentaries to 


explain them and why they were kept. 
It also led to many superstitions, 
through clinging to old forms after all 
sense of their meaning had been lost. In 
many ceremonials, words are repeated, 
which have survived from a now for- 
gotten language and to which no real 
meaning can now be attached. The idea 
of evolution was to be found in the 
Vedas long before the Christian era, but 
until Darwin said it was true, it was re- 
garded as a mere Hindu superstition. 

All external forms of prayer and wor- 
ship are included in the Karma Kanda. 
These are good when performed in a 
spirit of unselfishness and not allowed 
to degenerate into mere formality. They 
purify the heart. The Karma Yogi wants 
everyone to be saved before himself. His 
only salvation is to help others to 
salvation. “To serve Krishna’s servants 
is the highest worship.” One great saint 
prayed : “Let me go to hell with the 
sins of the whole world, but let the world 
be saved.” This true worship leads to 
intense self-sacrifice. It is told of one 
sage that he was willing to give all his 
virtues to his dog, that he might go to 
heaven, because he had long been faith- 
ful to him, while the sage himself was 
content to go to hell. 

The Jnana Kanda teaches that Knowl- 
edge alone can save, in other words, that 
he must become “wise unto salvation.” 
Knowledge is first objective, the Knower 
knowing Himself. The Self, the only 
subject, is in manifestation seeking only 
to know Himself. The better the mirror, 
the better reflection it can give ; so man 
is the best mirror, and the purer the 
man, the more clearly he can reflect God. 
Man makes the mistake of separating 
himself from God and identifying him- 
self with the body. This mistake arises 
through Mayfi, which is not exactly de- 
lusion but might be said to be seeing 
the real as something else and not as 
it is. This identifying of ourselves with 
the body leads to inequality, which in- 
evitably leads to struggle and jealousy, 
and as long as we see inequality, we can 
never know happiness. “Ignorance and 
inequality are the two sources of all 
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misery/’ says Jn4na. When man has 
been sufficiently buffeted by the world, 
he awakes to a desire for freedom, and 
searching for means of escape from the 
dreary round of earthly existence, he 
seeks Knowledge, learns what he really 
is, and is free. After that he looks at 
the world as a huge machine, but takes 
good care to keep his fingers out of the 
wheels. Duty ceases for him who is 
free ; what power can constrain the free 
being? He does good, because it is his 
nature, not because any fancied duty 
commands it. This does not apply to 
those who are still in the bondage of the 
senses. Only for him who has transcend- 
ed the lower self, is this freedom. He 
stands on his own soul, obeys no law; 
he is free and perfect. He has undone 
the old superstitions and got out of the 
wheel. Nature is but the mirror of our 
own selves. There is a limit to the work- 
ing power of human beings, but no limit 
to desire, so we strive to get hold of the 
working powers of others and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, escaping work 
ourselves. Inventing machinery to work 
for us, can never increase well-being, for 
in gratifying desire, we only find it, and 
then we ask more and more, without 
end. Dying, still filled with ungratified 
desires, we have to be born again and 
again in the vain search for satisfaction. 
‘‘Eight millions of bodies have we had, 
before we reach the human,” say the 
Hindus. Jnana says : “Kill desire and 
so get rid of it.” That is the only way. 
Cast out all causation and realize the 
Atman. Only freedom can produce true 
morality. If there were only an endless 
chain of cause and effect, Nirvana could 
not be. It is extinction of the seeming 
self, bound by this chain. That is what 
constitutes freedom, to get beyond 
causality. Our true nature is good, it 
is free, the pure being that can never 
be, or do, wrong. When we read God 
with our eyes and minds, we call Him 
this or that, but in reality there is but 
One, ail variations are our interpreta- 
tions of that One. We become nothing, 
we regain our true Self. Buddha’s sum- 
mary of misery as the outcome of “ig- 


norance and caste” (inequality) has 
been adopted by the Ved4ntists, because 
it is the best ever made and manifests 
the wonderful insight of this greatest 
among men. Let us be brave and 
sincere then — whatever path we follow 
with devotion, we must reach freedom. 
Once lay hold of one link of the chain 
and the whole must come after it by 
degrees. Water the root of the tree and 
the whole tree is watered. It is of little 
advantage to waste time to water each 
leaf. In other words, seek the Lord and 
getting Him we get all. Churches, doc- 
trines, forms — these are merely the 
hedges to protect the tender plant of 
religion; but later on they must all be 
broken down, that the little plant may 
become a tree. So the various religious 
sects, Bibles, Vedas and Scriptures are 
just “tubs” for the little plant, but it 
has to get out of the tub and fill the 
world. 

We must learn to feel ourselves as 
much in the sun, in the stars, as here. 
Spirit is beyond all time and space; 
every eye seeing, is my eye ; every 
mouth praising the Lord, is my mouth ; 
every sinner is I. We are confined no- 
where, we are not body. The universe is 
our body. We are just the pure crystal, 
reflecting all, but itself ever the same. 
We are magicians waving magic wands 
and creating scenes before us at will, 
but we have to go below appearances 
and know the Self. This world is like 
water in a kettle, beginning to boil ; first 
a bubble comes, then another, then 
many, until all is in ebullition and 
passes away in steam. The great 
teachers are like the bubbles as they 
begin, here one, there one, but in the 
end every creature has to be a bubble 
and escape. Creation, ever new, will 
bring new water and go through the pro- 
cess all over again. Buddha and Christ 
are the two greatest “bubbles” the 
world has known. They were great 
souls, who having realized freedom help 
others to escape. Neither was perfect, 
but they are to be judged by their 
virtues, never by their defects. Jesus 
fell short, because he did not always 
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live up to his own highest ideal, and 
above all, because he did not give wo- 
man an equal place with man. Woman 
did everything for him, yet not one was 
made an apostle. This was doubtless 
owing to his Semitic origin. The great 


Aryans, Buddha among the rest, have 
always put woman in an equal position 
with man. For them sex in religion did 
not exist. In the Vedas and Upani- 
shads, women taught the highest truths 
and received the same veneration as men. 


A MESSENGER OF THE BELOVED 

By Swami Vijayananda 


A little bird singing from a neighbour- 
ing tree suddenly shattered my dream. 
... It was a beautiful May morning 
in the Himalayas. I was watching in 
amazed fascination the magic play of 
sunshine on a little cluster of white 
clouds hovering over the majestic snow- 
peaks. Such a vast and extensive range 
of snows is seldom seen anywhere. Over 
six hundred miles long I The divine 
Nandd Devi towering majestic above the 
clouds with its sky-kissing domes, the 
Trisul resplendent like a shining silver 
pyramid, and many other peaks of 
varied forms and shapes, — how sublime 
they looked as they shone in infinite 
tints, now violet, now pink and again 
crimson ! And lo, in a moment the 
northern sky is flooded with the purest 
gold I A vision of beauty, so grand, so 
sublime ! And yet men complain that 
there is no joy, glory or inspiration on 
this earth ! They say the world is old, 
stale and monotonous. People, devoid 
of imagination and inspiration, do of 
course produce dull works from their 
pen, brush or chisel. But there are 
others who have revealed delicate secrets 
of beauty and command eternal homage 
from mankind. And that master artist, 
God, who in a twinkle of an eye creates 
such wonders out of himself, — ^to call his 
works dull and insipid, is not that the 
height of blasphemy ? Some say that the 
author of this creation is God, others 
that it is mere Nature. But why worry 
so long as you have these beauties of 
colour and form spread before you on 
which to feast your soul ? This ambro- 
sial feast-— 


There ! the bird is piping forth its 
shrill, penetrating cry : “Oh you, what 
are you doing?”* So shrill is the song 
that the hills are echoing it. The whole 
place is filled with its vibrant notes. 
The magic colours on the snows and the 
sky are vanishing away. The shining 
peaks are enveloped in thick vapours. 
I start up. My mind is suddenly with- 
drawn from the feast of nature, and 
eagerly seeks for a suitable reply to the 
imperious call. 

What am I doing indeed? Is it any 
good flying on the wings of imagination, 
forgetting the stern realities of life, the 
call of duties, the pangs of the soul’s im- 
perfections and the thousand shadows 
that momentarily darken its shining 
calm, and also, alas, the Face of the 
Beloved waiting in the inmost heart for 
my coming, — him, my friend, my lord, 
my all in all ? Only a moment ago, my 
soul was enjoying the delicious cup 
brewed from the multicoloured charms 
of the world. But now it lies empty and 
broken on the ground. Fallen from the 
summit of joy, I lie in the slough of des- 
pondency. 

Yes, my friend, I am doing nothing. 
I am averse to my Beloved. I have not 
yet curbed my wayward ego and laid it 
at his feet. He, my Beloved, masquer- 
ading in variegated forms in men and 
animals and in other infinite guises, has 
not received my loving homage and ser- 
vice. I have forgotten myself. The 

* A summer bird in the Himalayas, that 
seems to sing the exact Bengali words, 
Tumi kee kachcho goh, which mean in 
English, Oh, what are you doing} 
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external has lured me away by its siren 
charms, and all the while my Lord has 
been waiting, waiting in the inner 
shrine. I have been a victim of the 
senses. Oh, what indeed am I doing? 

The bird is calling insistently : “What 
are you doing?” “What are you do- 
ing?” Is it the messenger of my Be- 
loved? Of my jealous Lord who would 
not brook a single look or heart-beat 
wasted on any other ? Has the bird come 
from him to see what I am doing? 
Whether I am a tireless pilgrim on the 
way to his temple? Did he say when 
he sent his messenger : “Go and see why 
he tarries so long and keeps me waiting. 
Ask of liis eyes if he remembers me, of 
his heart-throbs if he hears my footfalls, 
and of his breath if he sees my face”? 
The bird has found me betraying his 
sacred trust, and is piping out its shrill 
protest in an unceasing cry — “Oh, what 
are you doing?” “Oh, what are you 
doing?” 

Friends, such is the infinite grace of 
my Beloved. He has not forgotten me, 
though I forgot him. When oblivion 
blinds the soul and leads it astray, he in 
his infinite mercy sends his emissaries to 
enquire after us, to guide us through 
the dark alleys and intricacies of life. 
He is ever drawing us towards him, to- 
wards his eternal joy and peace. His 
messengers are everywhere. Every 
movement in nature is an eager call from 
his dear lips to hasten our steps towards 
him. Could we but see and hear ! Would 
not then nature herself keep company 
with us in our love-tryst with him ? And 
there would be no blimder, no tears, no 
heart-breaking and no separation. 

As it is, we are like parrots imprisoned 
within the cage of nature. The encaged 
parrot forgets its pristine nature and the 
memory of the wild delights of free 
wings and boimdless azure. The rays 
creeping through its prison bars cloud 
the joyous affluence of the golden morn- 
ing. Freedom no more whispers in its 
ears the rustles of the green leaves. For- 
getting its native song, it only mimics 
the alien voice of its captor. It is a 
slave, cramped and cribbed. 

2 


The bondman, imprisoned within the 
dull senses and the blind passions and 
desires, has been reduced to the state 
of the caged parrot. All his thoughts 
are concentrated on his little self. Noble 
aspirations have forsaken him. He 
craves only for the superficial and mis- 
takes tinsel for gold. He has shut him- 
self within the walls of meanness, 
jealousy, hatred, greed and lust. Better 
instincts do not find play in his soul. 
He has strangled his conscience, his 
noblest helpmate. He sits in the dark 
corners of his cage, broken-hearted and 
bereft of his native effulgence. His 
powers are gone, and hope and faith no 
more animate him. Good appears as 
evil to his distorted vision, the real as 
unreal and the transient as eternal. 
Good counsels do not prevail with him. 
The call of freedom does not reach his 
ears, and his blinded vision cannot see 
the far-off beckonings of the eternal. To 
his embittered soul everything is gall 
and wormwood. And the anxious foot- 
steps of the Beloved sound in vain before 
the portals of his soul. 

Such alas, we arc, bound and shackled 
and blind ! 

But let us not lose heart. For hark, 
the bird is again singing merrily — “What 
are you doing?” The Lord has not for- 
saken us. His ever-awake love is watch- 
ing over us. And anon his light shall 
shine. Do not his encircling arms ever 
protect us from eternal ruin? Through 
darkness and despair the song of his flute 
is cheering us on to where he waits for 
us. And his messengers ever call the 
hour of the tryst. — “Oh, what are you 
doing? Adorn yourself for the coming 
of the eternal Bridegroom. For the hour 
is nigh and the air is thick with his per- 
fume. Come out under the open sky 
and surrender yourself to his golden 
smile.” 

I have come out. The bird sings its 
merry song. A new light kisses my eyes, 
and a new delight fills my soul. I hear 
his oncoming footfalls. The shackles fall 
off. And behold the snows are again 
aglow with a celestial light, and the sky 
is echoing their glad laughter. The 
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trees nod their heads in glee, and the suffused with the light of heaven, and 
flowers look at me With wide-eyed there is no separation between myself 
approval. Yea, the earth is again and him ! 


A REVIEW AND A FORECAST 

By th£ Editor 


It is obvious that religion is in a state 
of embarrassment and confusion in the 
modern world, — a fact which no one 
interested in religion can look on with 
indifference. Whether people as a whole 
are lacking in religious spirit or not, it 
is difficult to say, but that religion as 
it exists to-day has lost its hold on the 
minds of men, no one can deny. There 
is not only a general apathy to religion, 
but a direct antagonism against it. 
Persistent efforts are being made in 
some parts of the world to cure men of 
God and religion. Religion originates in 
fear, they say. It makes man a toy in 
the hands of an imaginary invisible 
power. It blurs his vision of life, makes 
him dreamy and stifles his creative im- 
pulse. It breeds superstition and en- 
genders narrowness and intolerance. It 
has torn humanity into contending 
factions. Bloody wars and persecutions 
have ensued from religious animosity 
and bigotry. 

Religion no longer wields the power 
that it once exercised over society and 
state. Time was when social rules were 
framed by the religious, when priests 
dictated duties to the king, when educa- 
tional institutions were conducted by 
monks and educational systems were 
based on religious ideals. From this 
central position of social and political 
authority religion has been completely 
overthrown in recent years. The history 
of the modem age is to a great extent 
the history of men’s efforts to free them- 
selves from the bondage of religion. 
Man’s thought and conduct are no 
longer subject to the bindings of religion. 
The modern spirit to shake off the 
authority of religion has asserted itself 
not only in ‘progressive’ Christian 


lands, but also in Muhammadan coun- 
tries. In many countries religion seems 
to live in exile like a dethroned king 
with a few faltering adherents. 

II 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
the revolt against religion is partly re- 
actionary in character. Human nature 
has rebelled against undue restraint put 
on man’s free will by religious zealots. 
Not long ago, even in America, 
apparently the most modern of all 
countries, man’s public and private 
morals were scrupulously watched by 
the clergy and the slightest dereliction 
brought upon even the unwitting 
offender the severest wrath of the church 
dignitaries. These were, of course, ex- 
treme cases. Religionists, as a general 
rule, tried to curb man’s impulses and 
desires by the strict enforcement of pro- 
hibitive measures. But man’s natural 
inclinations are neither to be suppressed 
nor to be' killed out. They are to be 
transformed. Inhibition results mostly 
in violent reaction or dull morbidity. 
Desires, by themselves, are neither good 
nor bad. They are colourless. They are 
good or evil according to the motive 
behind them. Broadly speaking, man 
is divided into two selves, the lower self 
and the higher self, the natural self 
and the spiritual self. Between these 
two flows the stream of consciousness. 
When it turns to the natural self, the 
will that proceeds therefrom exhibits it- 
self as animal propensities, such as lust, 
anger and jealousy. The same will, 
when it arises from the spiritual cons- 
ciousness, manifests itself as divine 
virtues, such as love, devotion and 
sacrifice. The spiritual self of man is 
his real self. As he becomes conscious 
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of this^ he attains self-possession. His 
reason awakes, for reason is a function 
of the higher consciousness. He gains 
true discrimination. His will becomes 
subservient to himself. He can choose 
rightly and act rightly. His physical 
and mental selves arc then instruments 
at his hands. He can direct them and 
guide them to higher and greater ends. 
This is what is meant by self-control, 
the control of the lower self by the 
higher self. But the church, instead of 
establishing man in this self-mastery, 
tried to make him only a bondslave to 
external rules and discipline. Ethical 
rules in order to be effective must be 
creative in force. They should awaken 
in man a higher vision of life and soul, 
fill him with a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility and inspire him with nobler 
aims. They should not prevail simply 
as protective or prohibitive measures. 

That people got tired of the authority 
exercised over them by religion is true. 
But that is not the only cause of dis- 
content. They lost faith in religion it- 
self. An intellectual dissatisfaction has 
long come over men. With the growth 
of scientific spirit, human knowledge has 
been derived mainly from experience 
backed by reason. Experience and 
reason present to us the empiric reality, 
the relative truths. But religion has for 
its special province the truths which 
are beyond normal perception. They 
are revealed only to the supersensuous 
vision of the seers, who are few and 
far between. The rest of men have 
necessarily to depend on the authority 
of the revelations or the Sacred Texts, 
and follow the course of action laid by 
them until they can realise the truths 
for themselves. In spiritual matters, 
which are beyond common experience 
the scriptures are therefore held to be 
the only infallible source of knowledge. 
Thus in religious conceptions and prac- 
tice faith occupies the first place. But 
though perception and reason cannot 
lead us to the transcendental reality, 
still it is not contradictory to them. 
We cannot deny the authority of the 
revealed truths, but can explain them 


in the light of reason. Our faith in 
them can be well grounded on reason. 
But few have the inclination or capacity 
to do that. With the generality of 
people religion has remained a matter 
of belief, which has naturally suffered 
a rude shock from the materialistic and 
the rationalistic tendencies of the age. 

Religious truths have been so differ- 
ently formulated to suit different mental 
constitutions that it is sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult to find any rational 
basis underlying them. Even those who 
intuitively perceive the spiritual truths, 
may not have their reasoning faculty 
so highly developed as to convince others 
by arguments of the validity of their 
experiences. This is why the Upani- 
shads say that a spiritual leader should 
not only be steadfast in Brahman but 
versed in the dialectics of the Shdstras, 
On the other hand, there are few seekers 
who have the adequate reasoning power 
to understand the rationale of the 
spiritual truths. The arguments con- 
cerning them are mainly based on 
psychic facts and cannot be followed 
without sufficient power of introspec- 
tion. Hence the extrovert scientific 
mind cannot possibly enter into them. 
Then again the same reasoning process 
does not appeal to all. Another reason 
why the arguments given by the Shdstras 
do not appeal to the scientific minds is 
that they have explained the religious 
truths from the standpoint of popular 
knowledge, which do not generally con- 
form to the scientific view, for their 
object was to convey to common people 
religious ideas which they could best 
understand from their own standpoint. 
Moreover, different persons have re- 
alised the Truth in different ways. The 
truths stated by them naturally differ 
from one another. Few only have a full 
vision of the Reality. Only they have 
the highest view-point which can 
harmonise all. The disagreements of 
religious views are another stumbling- 
block to the acceptance of religion by 
the common reason of men. 

Man’s power and prosperity incident 
to the progress of science are also res- 
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ponsible for the decline of religious 
feeling. The worldly attainments and 
the emergence of fresh powers to achieve 
more have opened before men vistas of 
infinite progress. His desires for sense- 
enjoyment have increased thousandfold. 
He is earth-bound. He revels in his 
material glory. But man^s longing for 
the Eternal cannot grow out of such 
self-sufficiency. He must realise the 
bitterness and futility of earthly 
pleasures before he can have the 
humility to seek something higher. All 
religions preach that man’s desires can 
never be fulfilled on earth. For, our 
possessions are never commensurate 
with our desires. So it is wise to shake 
off desires as early as possible and turn 
to that which can bring lasting peace 
and bliss. But as scientific achieve- 
ments have laid open before man a 
store-house of endless joys and com- 
forts, this injunction of religion no 
longer appeals to him. 

The basis of scientific knowledge is 
perception, the basis of religious know- 
ledge is superconscious realisation. The 
difference in the sources of knowledge 
has created a difference of outlooks. 
While science has taken a materialistic 
view of things, religion has taken the 
deeper, spiritual view. To religion 
spirit is prior to matter. To science 
matter is prior to spirit. According to 
religion man is essentially a spiritual 
being ; mind and body are super- 
imposed on it; they adhere to the real 
self for the time being as mere adjuncts. 
Of course, there are minor differences 
of views as to the exact nature of the 
self. To science, speaking generally, 
man is a material-spiritual complex, 
mind and soul being the later develop- 
ments of the physical organism. While 
religion holds man to be of divine des- 
cent, science has traced his origin to 
the bioplasmic cell. Indeed, the cons- 
tant tendency of science has been, as 
it were, to disparage man. The other 
day we read in a well-known American 
monthly : ‘‘Three men, we are remind- 
ed, have reduced us to our proper in- 
significance and put an end to our pri- 


mitive dream that we are godlike or 
that there is any God for us to resem- 
ble. They are Copernicus, Darwin and 
Freud. Copernicus began the revelation 
of the vastness of the universe and the 
consequent triviality of our poor mole- 
cule of a planet. Darwin showed man’s 
ancestry reaching not up to the stars 
and their glory, but down to the mud 
and its fermentation. And Freud has 
pushed our humiliation into the last pit 
by the knowledge that what we thought 
was the light of spirit is only the sickly 
gleams of funguses growing rank in the 
cellars of physiology.” But it is need- 
less to point out that all these three 
views represent only half-truths. 

Evolution of man is not denied by 
religion. But according to religious 
views evolution presupposes involution. 
The seed cannot grow into the tree un- 
less the tree pre-exists potentially in it. 
If man can evolve into a god or perfect 
being, he must be a god involute. The 
scientists maintain evolution, but do not 
accept the involution as preceding it. 
To science man is a risen animal; to 
religion he is a fallen spirit. These two 
contradictory views can be reconciled 
only if the scientists accept involution 
along with the evolution of man. 

According to Freud man’s true being 
is libidinous. Religious feeling is simply 
the outcome of the suppressed sexual 
desire. But if sex-energy be the very 
essence of our being, all desires must 
necessarily be the manifestations of 
that energy. How can suppression 
change their character and transmute 
them into religious feeling ? Sex- 
desires belong to the animal self. They 
are carnal. They grow out of the body- 
idea, while religious tendencies spring 
from the soul-consciousness. Their 
source is the divine and immortal 
spirit. Then the modern sex-psycholo- 
gists uphold the sublimation of desires. 
But if the very rudiment of desires be 
impure and unholy, no process can 
exalt them into spiritual virtues. The 
utmost we can do is to eliminate their 
grossness to a certain extent. We can no 
way alter their bestial nature. Accord- 
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ing to religion the pure and divine spirit 
is the soul of being. That is the main- 
spring of our thoughts and activities. 
But the ordinary man who lives in the 
natural self, cannot receive the inflow 
of the spiritual energy direct. It acts 
through his gross mental being which is 
the repository of latent desires. But as 
he becomes aware of the true nature of 
the self, his thoughts and feelings well 
up from that consciousness. The flood- 
gate of the divine energy is opened and 
it is transfused into his whole being. 
Thus the sublimation of desires con- 
ceived by the sex-psychologists differs 
entirely from that inculcated by religion. 

But the above considerations do not 
prevail yet as much as they should. 
And as a result pseudo-science is lead- 
ing men more and more along the path 
of irreligion. 

Ill 

Will religion live in such a degraded 
condition or will it die out of the world 
altogether ? Religion cannot die nor can 
it lose its innate glory and excellence. 
It is the natural expression of man’s 
being. We can no more get rid of it 
than we can do away with our very 
self. In our heart of hearts there is an 
inevitable craving for the eternal, the 
immutable. Man can never rest con- 
tented with the ephemeral. It can 
delude him for the time being, but it 
cannot suppress or subvert his inherent 
longing for the Truth. So long as there 
are changes in the world, so long as 
death and decay are the necessary con- 
ditions of life, this instinctive desire for 
the Real will force itself up time and 
again and set men on the quest of 
religion. Science, philosophy and art 
have the same impulse behind them to 
discover the Truth. But while science, 
philosophy and poetry end in a reason- 
ed perception, a conceptual knowledge 
or an aesthetic apprehension of the 
Reality, religion leads to its immediate 
vision. Through religion alone we come 
in direct contact with the Reality and 
feel our kinship and become one with 
it. It penetrates all the layers of our 
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being and manifests itself in the whole 
range of life. We live the Truth. 
Man’s eternal relation with the Divine 
and his union with It have been the 
key-words of all religions. In the storm 
and stress of life, these have been man’s 
only hope, solace and inspiration. This 
is why religion has been the strongest 
cementing force, the highest motive 
power, the greatest comforter and the 
supreme illuminator of life. In all ages 
and all countries man has paid the 
greatest homage to religion. Saints and 
seers have commanded the highest 
veneration of mankind. The greatest 
sages were men with spiritual vision. 
Religion has proved the greatest cultural 
force. The best literature, architec- 
ture, music and poetry have grown out 
of religious fervour. It has inspired 
man with the highest altruistic ideals. 

Though religion has apparently de- 
clined with the growth of science, still 
it has prevailed through new ideas and 
conceptions fostered by scientific dis- 
coveries. The mysteries and marvels of 
creation were never before so clearly 
revealed to man. The wonders of the 
universe disclosed by scientific investiga- 
tions have filled many with awe and 
veneration for a Supreme Intelligent 
Being. Through their contemplation, 
they were wafted, as it were, to the 
very presence of the Creator. These 
gave them new perspectives to look into 
the heart of things. Many scientists, 
though not ‘religious’ in the narrow 
sense, were truly spiritual men. Some 
of them were believers in God and 
surrendered themselves to His supreme 
will. T. H. Huxley once wrote lo 
Charles Kingsley : “Science seems to 
me to teach in the highest and the 
strongest manner the great truth which 
is embodied in the Christian conception 
of entire surrender to the will of God. 
Sit down before fact as a little child, be 
prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you 
shall learn nothing. I have only begun 
to learn content and peace of mind since 
I resolved at all risks to do this. . . . 
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The absolute justice of the system of 
things is as clear to me as any scientific 
fact. The gravitation of sin to sorrow 
is as certain as that of the earth to the 
sun, and more so~for experimental 
proof of the fact is within reach of us 
all — ^nay, is before us all in our own 
lives, if we had but the eyes to see it.” 

Philosophy, the science of sciences, 
has ultimately gravitated towards re- 
ligion. We generally assume that things 
exist just as they appear. But critical 
philosophy has shown that it is not so. 
They are not real in themselves. They 
rest on our perception. Just as the ex- 
ternal objects are conditioned by our 
senses, so the internal ideas depend on 
the nature of our thought. Whatever 
we perceive, think or conceive is depend- 
ent on the knowledge of the subject. 
Our reason no more than our senses can 
reveal to us the reality as it is in itself. 
One has therefore to go beyond mind in 
order to attain to the absolute Reality. 
It is the superconscious experience of 
the seers, in which the relativity of sub- 
ject and object disappears, that can 
reveal the Reality. Since the philo- 
sophers have apprehended the limita- 
tions of reason and its inherent 
incapacity to disclose the Truth, the 
study of mysticism has come into 
vogue in the Western world. The 
mystic vision is now held to be the only 
means of realising the highest truth. 

Properly speaking, the conclusions of 
philosophy and science are not alien to 
religious truths. They await spiritual 
verities for their fulfilment. Philosophic 
knowledge is to be supplemented by re- 
ligious vision. Religion begins where 
philosophy ends. It is the final goal of 
science and philosophy. Religion, 
philosophy and science are inspired by 
the same love of truth. Religious 
truths can be better understood in the 
light of science and philosophy. Scienti- 
fic and philosophic truths again lead to 
religious truths when they are carried to 
their logical conclusion. The modem 
theory of evolution has a resemblance 
to the Sdmkhya conception of the evolu- 


tion of Prakritu But unlike Sdmkhya 
the scientists maintain evolution but 
ignore involution. It has been shown 
above that for the sake of logical con- 
sistency they should accept both. That 
one substance pervades the universe is 
the conclusion arrived at both by religion 
and science. But according to science 
it is a material existence, according to 
religion it is a spiritual entity. The 
scientific reality is blind though not 
inert. It can animate but not illu- 
minate. Some modern philosophers 
have conceived a cosmic life-principle 
behind the creative order. The creative 
urge is inherent in it. It disintegrates 
of itself. Though it is self-moving, it is 
not an intelligent force. But can un- 
consciousness bring order and system in 
the universe ? The Indian thinkers also 
discovered an all-pervasive vital energy 
which they called Prdna, in the creative 
movement. But behind the Prdna they 
divined a cosmic spirit which guides and 
controls Prdna according to a definite 
plan and purpose. 

The tendency of modern thought has 
been to find an explanation of a thing in 
the thing itself. The seed grows into 
a tree because of a power inherent in it. 
Darwin’s theory of evolution has made 
man responsible in the first place for 
his own development. It has turned 
away our attention from an external 
Power shaping his destiny to man him- 
self. There must be a latent tendency 
in man to develop and grow infinitely. 
Now, if reason, love and knowledge un- 
fold in man, they must be in the very 
being of man. An urge towards perfec- 
tion is the motive power behind all 
human aspirations and activities. Why 
should man feel a natural attraction for 
the reality that is beyond phenomena? 
Why can he not remain satisfied with the 
finite and the evanescent? He is not 
contented even to grasp the Reality 
through intellect or aesthetic imagina- 
tion; he wants to see it face to face, 
to touch it. Nay, he seeks to be united 
with it, to lose himself in it. This feel- 
ing of affinity jvith the Real, the 
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Eternal, the Divine, is the first blossom- 
ing of religious consciousness. Man 
longs for the Eternal and the Infinite 
and at the same time feels his littleness, 
weakness and imperfection. This creates 
a sense of awe — a blended feeling of 
attraction and repulsion. It is not 
fear ; for fear always repels, never 
attracts. Like attracts like. The 
human self is eternally related to the 
Divine. Divinity is in its nature. The 
innate purity, eternity, luminosity and 
blissfulness of the self have been 
acknowledged directly or indirectly by 
all great religions of the world. But in 
no other religion has this fact been given 
such prominence as in the Vedanta. 
This grand old truth is now making its 
way into the modem mind through the 
conglomeration of theories and doc- 
trines. 

IV 

The self is of all the most real to us. 
The reality of everything presupposes 
the reality of the self. A thing exists 
because I feel its existence. The reality 
of all other things is judged by referring 
it to the self. The self is the eternal 
seer. The external objects, body and 
mind are all seen by it. The whole 
world of facts, the entire realm of ideas 
rest on the consciousness of the per- 
ceiver. It is the datum of all experience 
and knowledge. It is the ultimate 
reality. It cannot be seen, because it 
is the seer, — everything is revealed to it. 
The self is this seer. It is consciousness 
itself. It cannot be seen, but it can be 
realised. It cannot be denied, for the 
denial presupposes another seer and con- 
ceives it as seen, which is absurd. The 
subject can never turn into the object. 

The self is pure intelligence. It 
illumines everything. It is also bliss 
itself. It is the only true object of love. 
Whatever we love we love for the sake 
of the self. I like this body because I 
projects my self on it, and everything 
favourable to the body becomes dear to 
*»e. The wife, children, parents and 
Wends are loved by me, Wause my self 
is reflected in th^m. The feeling of Iovq 


is indissolubly connected with the *my’- 
idea. The more the self is expanded, 
the greater is the range of love. Love 
and bliss are inseparable. Where there 
is bliss, there is love. Where there is 
love, there is bliss. The self being bliss 
itself, evokes spontaneous love. 

The pure, blissful, self-efiulgent 
Atman is our true self. It is the 
knower of body and mind. The knower 
and the known are ever distinct. We 
perceive ourselves to be the knower, still 
we identify ourselves with the known, 
the body, mind, etc. This is absurd. 
Yet it is a fact. We cannot help it. We 
can neither conceive ourselves as pure 
spirit nor think of ourselves as gross 
matter. The two ideas are as it were 
woven into one. By identifying the self 
with body and mind, we have imposed 
on ourselves all the limitations and im- 
perfections that belong solely to body 
and mind* Hunger, disease, growth, 
decay, birth, death, happiness, misery 
are the properties of body and mind. 
They are falsely ascribed to the change- 
less self, the witness of all. We live in 
mind and body, but we must be re- 
instated in the purity and blissfulness 
of self. The whole history of spiritual 
progress is simply a travel from the 
body-idea to the spirit-consciousness. 

To uphold the pristine glory of Atman 
is the supreme need of religion to-day. 
One can be religious without faith in 
God, but not without faith' in the 
essential purity and eternity of Atmam 
A true atheist is not he who disbelieves 
God, but he who has lost faith in 
Atman, This is another great lesson the 
modern world has to learn from the 
ar lent sages of India. The Sdmkhya 
f vstem of Kapila denies God, still it has 
I een included among the theistic 
systems (Astika Darshanas) by the 
Hindu philosophers, simply because it 
propounds the glory of the Atman as de- 
clared by the Vedas. There can be no 
faith in God without faith in the self. 
He who does not believe in the Divinity 
of the self cannot have any relation with 
God. Relation exists between what are 
nlike and of the same nature. That is 
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why in the Gitd Sri Krishna holds be- 
fore Arjuna the sublimity and glory of 
Atman at the very outset. The faith 
in the Atman is the starting-point of 
religion. The self offers the first clue 
to Reality. Turn to whichever direction 
you may, to the highest heaven or the 
farthest limit of the horizon, nowhere 
will you find a loop-hole to Truth. So 
you must have your foothold secure on 
the reality of the self, which is so 
apparent to you, before you can enter 
into the realm of Light and Bliss 
eternal. ‘This Atman is Brahman^— 
reiterate the whole Vpanishads — point- 
ing inward. We see God within us. 
Nobody ever realised God outside. 
Self-knowledge is always involved in 
God-consciousness. There can be no 
God-vision without self-realisation. The 
one is but a phase of the other. 

To believe in the absolute purity of 
the self and to realise its Divinity is the 
religion that demands acceptance by the 
scientific mind of to-day. Human 
nature is never against religion, the 
religious spirit is ingrained in man’s very 
being. What man gets disgusted with, 
is the crystallised form, which, however 
appealing to the people of one age, fails 
to attract the men of a different age. 
So religion requires to be reinstituted 
according to the spirit of the age. The 
present tendency is towards a religion 
which does not rest on external sanction, 
which is ^not to be imposed on man by 
outer authorities, but should be the out- 
come of an inward perception, a deeper 
understanding of reality and a nobler 
vision of life. Man should be religious 
out of inner necessity. Self-imposed 
religion, as self-imposed morality, will 
seem an impossibility to those who have 
no faith in the inherent greatness and 
goodness of man. Religion and morality 
lose all meaning unless man pursues 
them on his own initiative. This age 
requires a religion which does not depend 
on outer sanctities, but holds life and 
spirit as essentially sacred. It should 
not be confined in certain rites, objects, 
ceremonies, doctrines or dogmas, but 


find adequate expression in thought and 
conduct. The reorientation of life has 
been the cry of the age. It is the man’s 
outlook on life that the world counts 
to-day, and not the particular act or 
belief however righteous it may be. 
The external distinction of the secular 
and the spiritual is fast fading away. 
The stress is laid on a higher conception 
of reality which should shape the judg- 
ment of values and transform human 
relationships, in fact the whole range of 
life. 

Spiritual life, rightly understood, is 
not a life of isolation. It does not con- 
sist in mere disengagement of the spirit 
from the contagion of the flesh. The 
self should realise its aloofness from the 
physical and the mental being, and at 
the same time guide and restrain them 
according to its needs and ends. The 
spiritual consciousness must be infused 
into the whole system and expressed in 
concrete forms. Belief without conduct 
has no value. Our thoughts and acts 
are but expressions of self-conscious- 
neas. It is the greatest creative factor 
of life. We are what we believe our- 
selves to be. He who thinks that he 
is pure by nature, that wickedness and 
vice are foreign to him, pure he will be 
in no time. He who considers himself 
weak, his ideas and deeds will bear the 
impress of that mentality. Humanity 
progresses along the line of self-cons- 
ciousness. Evolution of life means the 
evolution of consciousness. The higher 
the self-consciousness, the greater the 
life. 

The more a man knows himself to be 
pure and perfect by nature, the more 
glorified will he be. The more he re- 
alises that weakness, ignorance and 
unhappiness are mere accretions on his 
ideal self, the greater will be the mani- 
festation of Divinity in him. His 
thoughts, views, aims and sentiments 
will be coloured by that consciousness. 
By and by the world will appear to him 
in a new light. As he will feel his in- 
ward goodness and greatness, he will 
perceive the same in others as well. 
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His attitude to the world will consist id 
the higliest and the noblest feelings of 
love, respect and service. The cons- 
ciousness *I am He’ must develop its 
necessary counterpart ‘Thou art That’. 
The two views will grow side by side. 
Never was humanity so intensely re- 
alised as an organic whole as in the 
present age. Greater emphasis is being 
laid on the community than on the in- 
dividuals. The modern faith must har- 
monise individualism with humani- 
tarianism. 

With the knowledge of the self, man’s 
vision of life will be clearer, wider and 
deeper. He will feel that his self is at 
the same time the selves of others. It 
is One Self that exists in all. It is One 
Spirit that pervades the universe and 
shapes it from within. The immanence 
of a formative principle in the world- 
system is more in conformity with the 
modern thought than an extra-cosmic 
God. But the creative force revealed 
to spiritual vision is not blind energy. 
Nor is it a moral law. It is the Divine 
Government that urges everything to 
ultimate good, — a fact that takes away 
from the rigours of duty, turns work 
into worship and elevates altruism to 
self-dedication. 

The world is moving apace. It 
always looks forward. But it often 
misses what is under its very eyes. 
Attempts are being made to prognosti- 
cate the future of various aspects of life. 
We receive forecasts of Art, Science, 
Religion, Civilisation, Music, Poetry, 
Labour, Marriage and what not. We 
for ourselves do not claim any pre- 


vision. We have simply tried to envisage 
what is perhaps too near to see. We 
have said that faith in the self and the 
realisation of the self are the religion of 
to-day. We do not mean thereby that 
that will be the only existing religion in 
future, that other faiths will be obsolete 
or prove abortive. We only mean that 
this of all others will come into pro- 
minence, as it will be embraced by the 
advanced section of humanity. Differ- 
ent faiths are necessary for different 
minds, which cannot find inspiration 
from a single creed. It is the age of 
synthesis. The faith of the enlightened 
must harmonise all other faiths. The 
monism of the Vedanta which declares 
Atman to be Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss absolute, is the key to all other 
religions. It can receive all into its in- 
finite bosom. All faiths, morals and 
theories are according to it more or less 
perfect presentations of One Truth. It 
has been well said by Gaudap5da 
that the dualistic faiths contradict 
Advaitism as well as one another. 
But Advaitism contradicts none. 
Advaitism is the transcendental truth, 
Dvaitism is its variation. Herein also 
lies the supreme value of Advaitism. 
Thus, faith in the Self will become more 
and more the religion of the advanced 
section of humanity. Not only that. 
This faith also will find varied expres- 
sions even through the existing creeds, 
however avowedly dualistic. For the 
Spirit of the Age demands and enjoins it, 
and none can possibly escape its 
influence. 
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October 12, 1919 (Concluded^. 

Disciple : “The faithful disciples 
of Jesus thought that the Heavenly 
Father would actually come down and 
establish His Kingdom on earth.” 

Swami : “Why? He said to them ; 
*The Kingdom of God is within you.^ ” 
Disciple : “Of the Christian saints 
4 


how wonderful was the life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi !” 

Swami : “Yes. He meditated on 
Jesus so intensely that he got stigmata 
in his hands and feet, in the same parts 
as those of the crucified Christ. He 
suffered from them till death.” 

Disciple : “In Islam also many 
great saints have been born.” 
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Swami : “Yes, certainly. It is 
because such great souls are born in 
every religion and realise the Truth 
that these religions live through ages. 

‘^Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) 
used to say : ^All come and say : 
“Tell us the way, tell us the way,” but 
none would follow any.* 

“It is wrong to say that even when 
one calls on the Lord earnestly, one 
will not find Him. There was a boy 
who called Him as Brother Madhu- 
sudana. What was his name?** 

Disciple : “Jatila.** 

Swami : “Yes, yes, Jatila. He was 
afraid to go to school all alone through 
a wood. His mother said : ^You 
have a brother, Madhusudana. Call 
Him and you will have no fear.* The 
boy was convinced that Madhusudana 
was his real brother. Whenever he 
felt frightened in the forest, he called 
his brother Madhusudana and he came 
and guided him. When the school- 
master learnt this, he said to him : 
*Can you show me your brother?* 
^Why not?* replied the boy. They 
went to the forest. As the boy called, 
Madhusudana came. But the teacher 
could not see Him, he only heard the 
sound of His anklets. Even this was 
not vouchsafed to the mother. She 
gave the instructimi only to dispel her 
son’s fear, but herself had no faith in 
it. 

“Do you know the story of the milk- 
maid crossing the ocean of life ? A 
milkmaid supplied milk to the house 
of a Brahmin pandit. She had to cross 
a river on the way. As the ferry-boat 
could not be found at the right time 
every day, she was very late now and 
then in her supply of milk, and the 
pandit*s children had to suffer much. 
So he severely scolded her one day. 
*What shall I do, Sir,* replied the milk- 
maid, ‘I do not find the ferry-boat in 
right time every day, so I am delayed.’ 
The learned pandit said at once : *Oh, 
you cannot cross this small river ? 
How will you then cross the ocean of 
life?’ The illiterate milkmaid had not 
even heard the phrase *the ocean of 


life.’ She stood dumb-founded. Then 
the pandit explained to her that by 
taking God’s name one could easily 
cross the ocean of life, what to speak 
of this little river. The milkmaid was 
much delighted and went away. 

“Henceforth she supplied milk at the 
right time. She was never late. One 
day the pandit said to her : ‘Now I 
see you come every day at the proper 
time. How do you cross the river?* 
‘Why, Sir? It is you who kindly told 
me the means. Now I have not to 
wait for the ferry-boat, nor have I to 
pay the boatman.* ‘How do you 
mean ? Who then takes you across 
the river?* ‘Nobody has to help me, 
Sir. I come straight down to the river, 
repeat the name of Hari and walk 
across the waters.* ‘Can you show 
me?* ‘Why not. Sir? Come along.’ 
The pandit did not understand. He 
followed the milkmaid in suspense. 
The milkmaid went close to the river, 
repeated the name of Hari and walked 
across the river, as if there was no more 
than knee-deep water in it. As she 
reached the other side, she turned back 
and saw the pandit standing wonder- 
struck on the other side. She cried 
out : ‘How is it ? Why are you 
standing there, Sir? Repeat the name 
of Hari and come along.* The pandit 
was startled, and spell-bound he walk- 
ed down to the river uttering the name 
of Hari. But as the water became 
deeper and deeper, he raised his clothes 
with both hands. — ^He had no faith at 
heart, though his lips uttered the name 
of God. Finding the pandit in such 
plight, the milkmaid said : ‘Oh, you 
repeat the name of Hari and at the 
same time raise your clothes ? That 
will not do. Sir.’ 

“A little self-examination will make 
everything clear. Lately I witnessed a 
strange fight within my body. During 
my recent illness, it was reduced to a 
skeleton. This muscle that you see 
now (touching the calf muscle)^ was all 
gone. All this grew anew afterwards.” 

Disciple : “Do^ you mean the in- 
fluenza you suffered from last time?” 
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Swami : ^*No. It was at Puri. 
Then there was nothing in the body 
except bone and skin. I could neither 
turn aside nor move my limbs. Only 
the power of speech was left to me. 
One day I saw that the life within the 
body was engaged in a severe struggle 
with another from the outside. The 
struggle was severe and lasted for a 
long time. They were in close grip 
with each other, and now the one and 
now the other seemed to win. The 
external one was struggling to snatch 
away the life from the body, but life 
would not go. At last the outer one 
was defeated and went away. So life 
remained. Had it been defeated, it 
would have gone away with the other 
one, and the body would have re- 
mained lifeless, that is, I would have 
died. I was watching the battle in 
wonder from a distance as it were. As 
soon as the outer one went away de- 
feated, 1 said to those who were about 
me : ‘This time I am saved, I won’t 
die.’ Then all this flesh grew anew. 
Before or after this incident, I do not 
exactly remember when, Swamiji (Vive- 
kananda) appeared to me and said at 
once : ‘What is this? Get up.’ ” 

Brahmachdri S : “It was before, 
Sir.” 

After the conversation the Swami 
went into the inner room to have his 
tifiin before going out for a walk. 

A : “Did you see how direct was 
his experience, how forceful are his 
words? I have been fortunate enough 
to be in his blessed company for a long 


time. I also lived long in the holy 
company of Maharaj (Swami Brahma- 
nanda). If one hears their inspiring 
words every day and also practises 
meditation, one can make rapid pro- 
gress in the spiritual realm. I have 
perceived it myself 

“When he underwent twelve opera- 
tions in one day at Puri, even the 
doctors were frightened. But this sage 
kept perfectly quiet. He disengaged 
the mind from the body, which soared 
far and beyond. I have not heard that 
so many operations were ever perform- 
ed without chloroform.” 

Shortly after Swami Turiyananda 
went out for a walk and proceeded to- 
wards the Hindu University. The dis- 
ciple followed him and noticed on the 
way the red little feet of a baby held 
up in the arms of an Indian mother, 
and remarked : “This reminds me of 
the little feet of Gopala as He was 
lying in the arms of Gopaler Ma.” 

Swami : “Oh, how wonderful were 
Sri Ramakrishna’s dealings with the 
brass image of Ramlala 1 When he 
spoke to us of these strange happen- 
ings, little did we understand him. 
Ramlala went frolicking to the Ganges 
to bathe and got into deep water. The 
Master asked him to come up, but he 
would not, so he gave him a slap on 
the cheek. One day the Master wept 
bitterly, as he said : ‘He who was fed 
with butter and cream by Mother 
Yashoda, was offered unclean puffed 
rice by me 1’ We were struck dumb 
with wonder.” 


EAKLY HELLENIC-CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM AND 
ITS RELATION TO HINDU MYSTICISM* 

By Rohain Holland 


One of my great desires is to see the 
creation of Giairs of Comparative 
Bastem and Western Metaphysics and 
Mysticism in Lidia and Europe. They 


should be mutually complementary; for 
their work is really essential if the 

*AU rights reserved. This artide may 
not be translated or reproduced in part or 
whole, in India or abroad, without the 
special permission of the auAor. — Ed. 
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human spirit is to learn to know itself 
in its entirety. Their object would not 
be a kind of puerile steeplechase 
seeking to establish the primitive 
chronology of each group of thought. 
Such research would be meaningless : 
religious historians who seek only to 
discover the intellectual interdepend- 
ence of systems, forget the vital point, 
— ^the knowledge that religions are not 
ordinary matters of intellectual dialec- 
tic, but facts of experience, and that 
although reason steps in afterwards to 
construct systems upon these facts, 
they would not hold good for an hour 
if they were not based upon the solid 
foundation of experience. Hence the 
facts must first be known and studied. 
I do not know whether any modern 
psycho-physiologist, armed with all the 
latest instruments of the new sciences 
of the soul, will be able to attain a full 
knowledge of them one day, but 1 am 
willing to believe it. In the mean 
while such simple observation as we 
have at our disposal at present, leads 
us to recognise the existence of the 
same religious facts as the foundations 
of all great organised religions, that 
have spread over the face of the 
earth throughout the march of the 
centuries. At the same time it is im- 
possible to attribute to the mutual 
actions and reactions of nations any 
appreciable effect on their production : 
for their uprising is spontaneous, they 
grow from the soil under certain in- 
fluences in the life of humanity almost 
“seasonal*^ in their recurrence, like 
the grain that shoots up with the return 
of spring throughout the life of nature. 

The first result of an objective study 
of Comparative Metaphysics and Mysti- 
cism would be to demonstrate the 
universality and perennial occurrence 
of the great facts of religious ex- 
perience, their close resemblance under 
the diverse costumes of race and time, 
attesting to the persistent unity of the 
human spirit, or rather — ^for it goes 
deeper than the spirit which must delve 
lor it — ^the identity of the materials 
constituting humanity. Before any 


discussion of the comparative value of 
ideological structures erected by re- 
ligion and metaphysics in India and 
Alexandria (to take for example the 
case with which we are here concerned), 
it is necessary to establish the fact that 
at bottom the illuminations of Philo, 
the great ecstasies of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, so like the SamUdhis of 
Indian Yogins, were identical ex- 
periences. Hence the term Christian- 
ity must not be used to the exclusion 
of the other thousands of mystic ex- 
periences, on whose basis it was built 
up — not in one feverish birth, but by 
a series of births throughout the 
centuries, fresh shoots sprouting from 
the ancient tree with each spring. 

That is in truth the heart of the pro- 
blem. Once these great experiences 
have been established, compared and 
classified, Comparative Mysticism would 
then and only then have the right to 
pass on to a study of systems. Systems 
exist solely to provide the mind with 
a means for registering the results 
of enlightenment and to classify in one 
complete and co-ordinated whole the 
claims of the senses, reason and in- 
tuition — (by whatever name we may 
choose to call the eighth sense or 
the second reason which those who 
have expjerienced it call the first). 
Systems are then a continually renewed 
effort to bring about the synthesis of 
what a man, a race or an epoch has 
experienced (by the use of all the 
various instruments at the disposal of 
knowledge). And of necessity its own 
particular temperament is always to be 
found in each system. 

Moreover, it is intensely interesting 
for all kinds of minds, morally akin 
but scattered through space and time 
in different countries and different 
ages, to know the varieties of their own 
thought, produced by all these differ- 
ent temperaments, which are simulta- 
neously the limits and the womb of 
force. India and Europe are equally 
concerned to enrich themselves by a 
knowledge of all^the forms developed 
by the same mental or yital poweri a 
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theme upon which their diverse races, 
epochs and cultures have embroidered 
their own variations. 

Hence to return to the subject that 
is occupying us here, I do not believe 
that modern Indian Metaphysics can 
remain any longer in ignorance of 
Alexandrine and Christian Mysticism — 
any more than our Western intellec- 
tuals can be allowed in the future to 
stop their study of the “Divine 
Infinity” at the borders of Greece. 
When two types of humanity as 
magnificent as India and Greece have 
dealt with the same subject, it is 
obvious that each will have enriched it 
with its own particular splendours, and 
that the double masterpiece will harmo- 
nise with the new spirit of universal 
humanity we are seeking to establish. 

In these pages I can do no more 
than to point out the way to the in- 
telligence of my readers. And here 
where I am addressing myself especial- 
ly to the Vedantists of India, I wish to 
give them at least a glimpse of the 
characteristics wherein Mediterranean 
Mysticism and their own are alike and 
wherein they differ. I shall particular- 
ly insist on the chief monument of early 
Christian Mysticism — ^the work of the 
Pseudo-Denis, because as it came from 
the East it already had those character- 
istics which it was to impose upon the 
metaphysical physiognomy of the West 
during six centuries of Christianity. 

II 

It is generally conceded that the 
Greek spirit, while eminently endowed 
for art and science, was almost a closed 
book to the idea of Infinity, and that 
it only accepted the idea with mistrust. 
Although the Infinite is included in 
principle by Anaximander and Anax- 
agoras, they give it a material character 
and stamp it with* the imprint of 
scientific instinct. Ptato, who in his 
Republic touched in passing on the 
conception of the Idea of Good 
superior to being, essence and intelli- 
8cncc, did not dwell, upon it and seemed 
5 


to regard it merely as an idea of per- 
fection and not of infinity. To 
Aristotle, the infinite was imperfect. 
To the Stoics it was unreal.' 

It is not until we come to the first 
century that we find Philo, a Jew of 
Alexandria, brought up in Greek 
thought, introducing into it the notion 
of Infinity derived from his people and 
attempting to hold the balance between 
the two currents. The balance, how- 
ever, remained an unstable one, and all 
through his life Philo oscillated between 
the two temperaments. In spite of His 
being indeterminate, the God of the 
Jews kept a very strong personal 
flavour, which Philo’s nostrils could not 
dispense with. On the other hand his 
Greek education allowed him to analyse 
with rationalist precision the obscure 
powers of his prophetic people, which 
had brought them into contact with God. 
His theory of ecstasy, first by with- 
drawal into oneself, then by the flight 
of the ego and the total negation of the 
senses, reason and even being that they 
might identify themselves with the One, 
is, in the main, exactly the same as that 
practised always by the Indian in the 
East. Philo eventually sketches an 
attempt to attach the Infinite to the 
finite by means of intermediary powers, 
from whence emerges the “second 
God,” the Word, “the only Begotten 
Son of God.” With him, perhaps un- 
wittingly (for he remained stamped 
with the thumb of his rough modeller, 
Jehovah), the Infinite of the East 
entered the Mediterranean world. 

A hundred facts testify to how great 
an extent the East was mingled with 
Hellenic thought during the second 
century of our era. Let us recall only 
three or four of the most characteristic : 
Plutarch quotes Zoroaster and devotes 
a whole treatise to Egyptian mytho- 
logy. The historian, Eusebius, was a 

‘ It must not be forgotten that during the 
Alexandrine epoch there was still a connec- 
tion between India and the Hellenic West. 
But the history of thought has not taken it 
into account and even to-day is very iu- 
suIBhciently aware of it. 
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witness to the interest felt in his day 
in Asiatic philosophies and religions. 
One of the first builders of Alexandria- 
nismi Numenius, who extolled Pytha- 
goras above all other Greeks, probed 
for the spirit of his age into the past 
and believed that Pythagoras had 
spread in Greece the first wisdom of the 
Egyptians, the Magi, the Indians and 
the Jews.® Plotinus, a Greek of Egypt, 
departed with Gordian’s army, in order 
to study Persian and Indian philosophy. 
And although Gordian’s death in Meso- 
potamia stopped him half way, his 
intention shows his intelectual kinship 
to the Indian spirit.^. But at the same 
time he was in communion with the 
Christians. One of his listeners was a 
Doctor of the New Church : Origen ; 
and they mutually respected each other. 
Plotinus was not merely a book- 
philosopher. He was, at the same time, 
both a saint and a great Yogin. His 
pure image, reminiscent of Ramakrishna 
in certain characteristics, deserves to be 
more piously kept in memory by both 
the East and the West. 

’Numenius, whose influence over Plotintis 
was of capital importance, **had directed all 
his efforts,” says Eusebius, “towards a 
fusion of Pythagoras and Plato, while seek- 
ing for a confirmation of their philosophical 
doctrines in the religious doctrines of the 
Brahmins, the Indians, the Magi, and the 
Egyptians.” 

* His theory of reincarnation bears the 
stamp of Indian thought. All actions and 
thoughts count. The purified and detached 
are not reborn into the corporeal, they re- 
main in the world of the mind and of bliss, 
without reason, remembrance or speech; 
their liberty is absolute; they are made one 
with the Perfect, and are absorbed in It 
without losing themselves in It. Such bliss 
can be obtained in the present by ecstasy. 

Iffis theory of matter and his definitions 
of it evoke the Hindu MayH. 

His vision of the universe as a Divine 
Game, where “the actors constantly change 
their costumes,” where social revolutions, 
the crash of empires, are “changes of scene 
and character, the tears and cries of 
actors,” is the same as the Indian. 

Above all, his profound science of “deifi- 
cation”, identification with God by the path 
of Negation, is, as I shall show, one of its 
most magnificent expressions and might have 
come from one of the great Indian Yogins. 


It would be lacking in the respect his 
great work deserves, to summarise it 
here. But I must enumerate its most 
striking characteristics that are analo- 
gous to Indian thought. 

Ill 

Plotinus’ First Being, who is “before 
all things” no less than in all that 
comes after Him, is the Absolute. 
Absolutely infinite, indeterminate, in- 
comprehensible, He can only be defined 
by negation. “Let us take all things 
from Him, let us affirm nothing about 
Him, let us not lie by saying that there 
is anything in Him, but let Him simply 
be.” 

He is above good and ill, act and 
knowledge, being and essence. He has 
neither face nor form, neither move- 
ment nor number, neither virtue nor 
feeling. We cannot even say that He 
wishes or that He does. . . . “We 
say what He is not : we cannot say 
what He is.” ... In brief Plotinus 
collects the whole litany of “Noes”, so 
dear to the Indian mystic (and the 
Christian) to express the Absolute. 
But without the self-satisfaction mingled 
with conceit and puerility that most 
men bring to it, Plotinus impreg- 
nates it always with his beautiful 
modesty,^ a fact that makes it very 
touching," and that I should say is more 
Christlike than are many. Christians 
(such as the author of Mystic Theology, 
which I shall examine later). 

“When we say,” he writes, “that 
He is above being, we do not say that 
He is this or that. We affirm nothing, 
we do not give Him any name. . . • 
We do not try to understand Him : it 
would in fact be laughable to try to 
understand that incomprehensible 
nature. But we, being men, with doubts 
like the sorrows of childhood, do not 
know what to call Him, and so we try 
to name the Ineffable. ... He must 
have indulgence for our language. • • • 
Even the name pf the One exposes no 
more than the negation of his plurality* 
. . . The problem must be given upi 
and research tffi iutp Vfho!t 
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is the good of seeking when further pro- 
gress is impossible? • • • • If we wish 
to speak of God, or to conceive Him, 
let us give up everything ! When this 
has been done, (let us not add any- 
thing to Him but) let us examine 
rather whether there is still not some- 
thing to be given up. . . •” 

In the path of negation has India 
ever said anything more perfect or more 
humble ? 

Nevertheless, it is not a question of 
negation. This inconceivable Absolute 
is the supreme and superabundant 
Perfection, whose continual expansion 
engenders the universe. He is suspend- 
ed to it by love and He fills it entirely : 
for, without ever emerging from Him- 
self, He is present everywhere in His 
entirety. In the effort of the human 
spirit to distinguish the successive 
degrees of this divine procession of 
worlds, the mystic Greek in a splendid 
outburst of enlightened enthusiasm 
salutes Intelligence as the first born Df 
God, the best after Him, itself 
great God” ‘‘the second God,” the 
first Hypostasis, which engenders the 
second, the Soul, the one and the 
multiple, the mother of all living 
things. There follows the unfolding of 
the whole world of the senses, within 
the bounds whereof Matter is found, 
which is the last degree of being, or 
rather of non-being, the Infinite nega- 
tive, the absolute and unattained limit 
at the opposite antipodes of the thrust 
of Divine Power. 

So, this Absolute, which our minds 
can only approach through negation, is 
affirmed in all that is. And It is in 
ourselves. It is the very basis of our 
being. And we can be rejoined to It 
by concentration. Yoga, the great 
path of Divine union, as described by 
Plotinus, is a combination of Jnftna 
Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. After a first 
&nd long stage of purification, the soul, 
fts it enters the phase of contemplation, 
should renounce knowledge as a start- 
i*ig-point. “The soul withdraws from 
the One, and is no longer one entity 
When it acquires knowledge. Know- 


ledge in effect is a discourse, and a dis- 
course is multiplicity. In order to con- 
template the first Being a man must 
be raised above knowledge.” 

Ecstasy begins. And the door of 
ecstasy for the Hellenic spirit, always 
tenacious of its rights, is Beauty. 
Through it the inflamed soul soars to- 
wards the light of the Good, above 
which there is nothing. 

The description of this ecstasy is like 
the descriptions^ of both Hindus and 
Christians : for there is only one form 
of union with the Absolute, by what- 
ever name the mind tries first or last 
to clothe the Absolute. According to 
Plotinus the soul ought to empty itself 
of all form and content, of all evil and 
good, of all thought of union with That 
which is neither form, nor content, nor 
evil, nor good nor thought.^ It should 

^This admirable conception drawn from 
the most sacred fibres of the West with its 
passion for Beauty, has its source in our 
divine Plato; 

**ln the domain of love,” said Socrates to 
the Stranger of Mantineus, *‘to do well one 
must pass from the love of a beautiful form 
to the love of all beautiful forms or to 
physical beauty in general; then from the 
love of beautiful bodies to the love of 
souls, beautiful actions and beautiful 
thoughts. In this ascension of the spirit 
through moral beauty a marvellous beauty 
will suddenly appear to him, eternal, 
exempt from all generation, all corruption, 
absolutely beautiful : consisting neither in 
a beautiful face, nor in any body nor in any 
thought nor in any science; not residing any- 
where but in itself, whether in heaven, or on 
earth, but existing eternally in itself and for 
itself in its absolute and perfect unity.” 
{Banquet: summary). 

Therein is contained a Yoga of Beauty 
where Bhakti to a certain extent is joined to 
Jnfina. I do not say that it is peculiar to 
the West, for we have traces* of it in India, 
but it is the form which of all others is natu- 
ral and dear to us. 

[*We should say, plenty of it. — Ed.} 

^ Not to know but to be — ^is also taught by 
the Vedanta: ^Knowledge is,” said Viveka- 
nanda, ”as it were, a lower step, a degrada- 
tion. Wc are It already, how to know it?” 
{Jnana Yoga: ”The Real and the Apparent 
Man”). 

This is also the famous doctrine of the 
Docta Ignorantia, belonging to Christian 
mystics : the knowledge above all knowledge. 
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even empty itself of the thought of God 
in order to become one with Him. 
When it has reached this point, He 
appears within it, He is it. ^‘It has 
become God or rather it is God. A 
centre which coincides with another 
centre.’^ . . . They are one. There is 
perfect identity. The soul has return- 
ed to itself.* 

No man in the world has described it with 
such power and psychological detail as St. 
Jean de la Croix in his famous treatise on 
the Dark Night— -the double Night: of the 
senses, and of the spirit. * 'First relinquish 
all feeling, secondly all knowledge,”-— St. 
Bonaventura had already said. 

Plotinus often experienced this great ecs- 
tasy, according to the definite testimony of 
Porphyry ; 

"To him appeared this God who has 
neither form nor face, who is above intelli- 
gence. 1 myself. Porphyry, once in my life 
approached this God and was united with 
liim. I was seventy-eight. This union form- 
ed the sum total of Plotinus’ desires. He had 
this divine joy four times while 1 was stay- 
ing with him. What then happened was in- 
effable.” 

So it is of the greatest interest to know 
from the mouth of Plotinus himself what 
were his impressions during that state. The 
most striking is the anguish of the soul as it 
approached Divine Union, for it was unable 
to sustain the intensity long. "Certainly 
here below each time that the soul approach- 
es that without form, it shrinks, it trembles 
at having before it only that which is 
nothing.” 

And as I read these lines 1 think of the 
mortal terror of young Vivekananda during 
his first visits to Hamakrishna, when the 
enlightened Master made him aware for the 
first time of the dizzy contact with the form- 
less Absolute. 

"The soul,” continues Plotinus (and the 
rest of his description would serve for Vive- 
kananda’s experience), "returns with joy . . . 
it lets itself fall until it meets some sensible 
object whereon to stop and to rest. . .” 

J. A. Symonds says the same thing: "It 
(trance) consisted in a gradual but swiftly 
progressive obliteration of space, time, sen- 
sation, and the multitudinous factors of ex- 
perience . . . But the Self persisted, formid- 
able in its vivid keenness, feeling the most 
poignant doubt about reality, ready, as it 
seemed, to find existence break as breaks 
a bubble round about it. And what then? 
The apprehension of a coming dissolution, 
the grim conviction that this state was the 
last state of the conscious self, the sense that 


I have said enough to awaken in 
every Hindu the desire to know more 
of this great fellow Yogin, who, in the 
last hour of Greece, in her majestic 
sunset, wedded Plato to India. In 
this divine marriage the male Hellenic 
genius, as he embraced the female 
Kirtana' — ^the inspired Bacchante — im- 
posed upon her thoughts an ordered 
beauty and intelligent harmony, result- 
ing in one of the most beautiful strains 
of spiritual music. And the great 
Christian mysticism of the first 
centuries was the first-born of this 
union. 

In the following pages I shall try to 
paint, however imperfectly, a portrait 
of the most beautiful type, in my opi- 
nion, of this early Christian thought, 
springing from this marriage of East and 
West : Denis (Dionysius) the Areopa- 
gite. 

IV 

I have often had occasion to notice 
analogies and even traces of kinship be- / 
tween the conceptions of Hindu and 
Christian mysticism at their highest 
moments. This likeness is the more 
striking as one approaches the source of 
Christianity;^ and I want to demons- 

I had followed the last thread of being to 
the verge' of the abyss, . . , stirred or seem- 
ed to stir me up again. The return to ordi- 
nary conditions of sentient existence began 
by my first recovering the power of touch. . . 

I was thankful for this return from the 
abyss. ...” (One of the many contempo- 
rary witnesses quoted by William James in 
his chapter on Mysticism in The Varieiiee of 
Religious Experience). 

But a great mystic like Plotinus had hard- 
ly set foot again on the earth than he longed 
for that from which he had fled . . . The 
deadly vertigo did not cease to attract him. 
The soul that has once tasted the terrible 
Union, yearns to find it again, and it must 
return to the Infinite. 

’ The blind fury of certain neophytes of 
modern literary Catholicism in the West in 
their denunciation of the danger of the East, 
is a fit subject for irony. They make it the 
antithesis of the West, forgetting that the 
whole faith they proclaim comes to them 
from the East, and that in the ritual of the 
first centuries, m decreed by Denis the 
Areopagite, the west is represented by doc- 
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trate it to my Eastern readers. They 
will profit by it more than my Western 
readers, for as I have already stated, 
they are all too ignorant of the mar- 
vellous treasure of European Christian 
metaphysics. 

Whatever the polemics that have been 
delivered round the name of the Areo- 
pagite — ^whether Denis or Pseudo-Denis'* 
— they matter little to us here, for all 
accounts agree that his writings fall 
authentically in the period about 582 or 
588, and from that date their authority 
became law in the Christian Church and 
was invoked by Popes, Patriarchs and 
learned doctors in the Synods and Coun- 
cils of the seventh and eighth centuries 
down to the ninth century when they 
were triumphantly installed in Paris by 
Charles the Bald, who had them trans- 
lated by Scot Erigene, whence they im- 
pregnated the mystic thought of the 
Western Church. Their power is attest- 
ed by St. Anselm, by St. Bonaventura, 
and by St. Thomas, who wrote com- 
mentaries upon them; the great doctors 
of the thirteenth century put them 
above the writings of the Church 

tors of the faith as *‘thc region of shades", 
making the catechumen “hold up his hands 
as a sign of anathema” and “blow on Satan 
three times.” (C/. Book of the Ecclesiasli- 
mi Hierarchy, II 2. 6). 

*For a thousand years this greatest master 
of Christian mysticism was supposed to be 
Denis the Anchorite, a member of the Athe- 
nian Areopagus at the time of St. Paul who 
converted him about 5 A.D., and later 
Bishop of Athens (he has even been identi- 
fied with St. Denis of France). First 
Laurence Valla, then Erasmus, then the Re- 
formation brutally wronging his legend, and 
being wickedly desirous of discrediting the 
work, which was sufficiently powerful 
to lose nothing, tliey changed the name of 
the author and sought to make it anony- 
mous. Modern research seems to have 
agreed that he who wrote those books lived 
about 500 A.D., and that at all events, al- 
though he may have been earlier than this 
date (according to the testimony of some 
learned disciples of his in the ninth century, 
when they revived a controversy in existence 
about 400 A.D. on the subject of the authen- 
ticity of his writings), he cannot possibly 
have been later than Justinian who quoted 
his authority. 

6 


Fathers; in the fourteenth century the 
mystic furnaces of Meister Eckhart, and 
of Ruysbroeck still more, were fed on 
their foes ; again at the time of the Ita- 
lian Renaissance they were the delecta- 
tion of the great Christian Platonists, 
Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola; 
and they continued to be the substance 
of our Bdrullians, our Salesians,” and 
the greatest mystics of the seventeenth 
century in France, as the recent works 
of Abb6 Br^mond have shown. 

Hence whatever the name of the archi- 
tect, they form the monumental subs- 
tructures of all Christian thought in 
the West during the ten most important 
centuries of its development. And they 
are more than that to the man who has 
eyes to see — they form one of the most 
harmonious cathedrals that has grown 
out of that thought and that still 
remains a living witness to it. 

Its singular value is that it stands just 
at the junction of East and West, at the 
exact moment when their teachings were 
united.*® Whether its architect has bor- 
rowed his art from Alexandrine masters 
or whether they borrowed it largely from 
him,** the result is the same for us : 
a union of the highest Hellenic thought 
and the purest Christian thought, a mar- 
riage regularly consecrated in the eyes 

' I would remind the reader that these 
names designate the French religious school 
of Francois dc Sales, or of Berulle, in the 
seventeenth century. 

If the date 500, as generally accepted to- 
day, is the central point of the career of 
Denis, he must have seen the end of Alexan- 
dria and the closing of the Neo-Platonic 
school of Athens in 529. Therefore, in a sense 
he closed the eyes of Greek philosophy. 

*' It is certain at least that they both arise 
from the common metaphysical depths, 
wherein the wealth of Platonism, early Chris- 
tianity, and the ancient East were mingled, 
and that from this treasure the first five 
centuries of our era drew with open hands. 
It was a period of universalism of thought. 
According to the tradition (based on one of 
his extant letters), Denis visited Egypt in 
his youth with a friend, Apollophanes, who 
followed the Sophist philosophy, and had re- 
mained a pagan, and in the letter Apollo- 
phanes, who never forgave him his conver- 
sion to Christianity, accuses him of **parri- 
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of the Church and acknowledged by her 
throughout the West. 

Before tasting its fruits, I must re> 
move from the minds of my readers the 
impression of discredit thrown in ad- 
vance over the old master by the un- 
fortunate word Pseudo, which has in it 
the taint of falsehood. For instance a 
beautiful picture called a ‘‘false Rem- 
brandt” is still scorned, because the idea 
of false implies imitation ! But if it 
pleases an artist to put his work under 
somebody else’s name who never left any 
work beMnd him, is that an argument 
against his originality ? At most such a 
scheme might lead to suspicion of the 
masked man’s honesty. (But this is less 
explicable after a study of Denis’ 


works : for if there is one impression left 
by them, it is that of the most complete 
moral integrity; it is unthinkable that 
so high a mind could have stooped to 
subterfuge, even in the interest of his 
faith ; and I would prefer to think that 
after his death, others exploited him.) 
At all events and in spite of quite defi- 
nite interpolations and retouches in the 
original text, that text still presents 
from end to end — in treatises and letters 
— a unity and harmony, which leave on 
the memory of those who have read 
them an indelible impression of the 
serene face of the old master, familiar 
and more vivid than that of many living 
people.’^ 


(To be concluded) 


SWAMI BRAHMANANDA^THE SPIRITUAL SON 
OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Satprakashananda 

(Continued from the last issue) 


In the summer of 1885 Sri Rama- 
krishna had a throat trouble which 
gradually developed into ‘clergyman’s 
sore throat’ and ultimately into cancer 
as diagnosed by the physicians called 
in for his treatment. The disease was 
ascribed to the undue exercise of the 
vocal organs. After his meeting with 
Keshab Chandra Sen in 1875 his name 
and fame spread far and wide. The 
number of visitors rapidly increased, 
and they came at all hours of the day 
for spiritual enlightenment and solace. 
He talked to them unceasingly on reli- 

cide^’, “because/* as Denis explains, “I lack- 
ed filial piety in using against the Greeks 
what I had learned from the Greeks.” The 
affiliation of Greece and Christianity is here 
definitely established. 

” It is to be regretted for Christianity’s 
sake that this work should be so difficult of 
access: for very few religious texts give a 
higher and at the same time more human, 
more compassionate and purer representa- 
tion of Christian thought than those pages. 
In them no word of intolerance, animosity, 
Tam and bitter polemic, comes to destroy ^ 


gion and God. He attended religious 
functions in Calcutta and other places. 
All these meant too much strain on his 
physical system, especially because the 
regularity of food and rest could hardly 
be observed under the circumstances. 
Even when the symptoms of disease 
clearly manifested themselves, he could 
not be persuaded to take the much- 
needed rest, but worked as untiringly as 
before to deliver his message to those 
who flocked to him daily in increasing 
numbers from all quarters. The illness 
was aggravated and proved obstinate. 

the beautiful concord of intelligence and 
goodness — whether he explains with affec- 
tionate and broad understanding the prob- 
lem of evil, and embraces all, even the worst, 
in the rays of Divine God, — ^whether he re- 
calls a monk of spiteful faith to meekness 
and tells him an admirable legend (which 
would have enchanted old Tolstoy) of Christ 
coming down again from heaven to defend 
a renegade, about to perish, against one of 
his own sect, with this rebuke to the in* 
human Christian : “Strike Me too then I “ 
(Letter VIH). 
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In September, 1885, he was removed to 
Shyampukur in Calcutta for better 
treatment. The devotees, poor as most 
of them were, made every possible ar- 
rangement for his treatment, diet and 
attendance. Some of the young de- 
votees headed by Narendranath at- 
tended him day and night leaving aside 
for the time being all thought of home, 
study and other concerns. Rakhal also 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
service of the Master. On the night of 
the annual festival of Kali which fell on 
the 6th November that year, the de- 
votees headed by Girish Chandra Ghosh 
perceived the holy presence of the 
Divine Mother in Sri Ramakrishna and 
worshipped him as such. Rakhal, too, 
was in the party and offered flowers at 
the feet of the Master. Though suffer- 
ing physically, Sri Ramakrishna lived 
constantly in the beatific mood. The 
physical ailment could not touch the 
real man in him. Three months passed, 
but there was no sign of improvement. 
Now it was thought advisable to remove 
him from the close atmosphere of Cal- 
cutta to an open and quiet place in the 
suburb. Accordingly a garden house 
was hired at Cossipore, a little to the 
north of the City. Sri Ramakrishna 
occupied the new premises on the 11th 
December, 1885. Here the entire band 
of young disciples rallied round him 
and served him with utmost care, love 
and devotion. Most of them stayed 
with him day and night. The work was 
done in the most organised way under 
the leadership of Narendranath. But 
the physical condition of the Master 
made no marked progress. The coming 
end was apprehended by all. But the 
Master, though shattered in health, set 
himself to the task of completing his 
work with incredible enthusiasm. He 
distributed his spiritual treasures more 
and more liberally. The words of wis- 
dom and blessings instinct with the 
pathos of the approaching end flowed 
freely from day to day. He watched his 
disciples more keenly than ever. He 
save them all necessary instructions in- 
dividually as well a$ collectively. At the 


intervals of service he called his young 
disciples to his side and engaged them 
in meditation, study, discussion and de- 
votional chants. His unbounded love 
for them and their whole-hearted devo- 
tion to him were manifested in the 
united service they rendered him in his 
last and protracted illness, cemented 
their bonds of mutual love and attrac- 
tion and laid the foundation of the 
Brotherhood which was to embody in 
later days the conjugate ideals of re- 
nunciation and service. Besides these 
spiritual forces working at the basis, 
the first decisive step towards the 
formal establishment of the Order was 
taken by Sri Ramakrishna himself. The 
oldest member of the group, in consi- 
deration of age, was Gopal senior 
(afterwards Swami Advaitananda). He 
was so seized with the spirit of renun- 
ciation in the divine company of Sri 
Ramakrishna that he sold all he had, 
and with the little money thus acquired 
he intended to distribute some gerud 
(ochre) cloths and rudrdksha rosaries 
to Sannydsins on the occasion of the 
Gangasagar Mela, a religious fair held 
every year in the middle of January at 
the mouth of the Ganges. He express- 
ed his desire to the Master. Pointing to 
his young disciples Sri Ramakrishna 
said ; ‘‘You won’t find anywhere better 
monks than these. So distribute your 
cloths and things among them.” Gopal 

placed a bundle of ochre cloths at the 
feet of the Master, who distributed them 
among his young disciples, Narendra, 
Rakhal, Yogin, Niranjan, Baburam, 
Latu and others. One evening the 
Master made them go through a cere- 
mony and permitted them to receive 
food from the houses of all irrespective 
of caste. Once Narendra, Rakhal and 
a few others were asked by him to take 
begging bowls and beg their food from 
door to door. Rakhal and Latu went 
forth into the neighbourhood of Difieshi- 
neswar to beg. They all collected some 
raw materials which they cooked under 
the trees in the garden. The food was 
then offered to the Master. He was 
glad to take a grain of rice, saying : 
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“Well done ! The food is very pure.'’ 
Thus the young men were initiated into 
monastic life by the Master himself, 
though the full significance of this step 
was not realised by them at the time. 

Gradually the catastrophe was draw- 
ing near. On the morning of the 15th 
March, just four months before the final 
event, as Rakhal was shampooing the 
feet of the Master, he entreated him 
with the utmost solicitude, saying : “Do 
speak to the Mother, so that your body 
may abide some time longer. Pray, do 
not leave us behind.” Sri Ramakrishna 
replied : “The Mother shall do Her 
wdl.” “Your will has become one with 
the Mother’s,” interrupted Narendra. 
“Yes, it is lost in the Mother’s. I can- 
not find it out,” replied Sri Rama- 
krishna. The devotees did not press the 
point further. Rakhal ’s understanding 
of the Master’s personality was as deep 
as his love for him. One evening while 
talking with M., author of The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna^ and Sasi (after- 
wards Swami Ramakrishnananda) on 
the Master’s spiritual greatness, he 
thus expressed his views of the Master ; 
“He is like a tower from which every- 
thing can be watched and known but 
which none can approach or reach.” 

Sri Ramakrishna passed away on the 
16th of August in the year 1886. The 
disappearance of the Master created a 
profound void in the hearts of the dis- 
ciples which nothing but the direct vi- 
sion of the Eternal Spirit could fill up. 
They became restless for the realisation 
of God. An intense Vairagya seized 
them all. Rakhal and four other Gwni- 
hhdis went to Brindaban to find imme- 
diate solace in the holy associations of 
the place. 

About a month after the disappear- 
ance of the Master, a house was engaged 
at Baranagore, where the first monastery 
of the Ramakrishna Order was started 
with Gopal senior who had already re- 
nounced the world. In a short time 
Nmndra, Sasi, Sarat, Baburam and 
Niranjan abandoned their homes and be- 
came its permanent inmates. Rakhal, 


Kali and Tarak returned from Brinda- 
ban in the course of a few months and 
joined the monastery. Latu and Yogin 
followed them in a year. The rest of the 
young disciples, Sarada, Subodh, Ganga- 
dhar, Hari and Tulasi, shortly reinforced 
the number, which rose to sixteen. The 
holy relics of the Master were preserved 
in the monastery and a regular worship 
of him as the Guru was instituted accord- 
ing to the rules enjoined in the Shdstras, 
The entire brotherhood was inspired 
by the one supreme ideal of God-realisa- 
tion set up before it by the Master. 
Fired with zeal for the beatific vision, 
they not only forsook their homes but 
severed all earthly relationships. With 
extreme difficulty they subsisted on the 
generosity of a lay disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna. All thoughts of food and rai- 
ment were drowned in the all-absorbing 
passion for God-vision. Days and nights 
passed in prayer, meditation, worship, 
study, discussion, sacred chants, fasts, 
vigils and vows. The slanders and 
threats of the outside world and the en- 
treaties of parents and friends to go 
back home, all went unheeded. One day 
Rakhal’s father came to the Baranagore 
Math to persuade him to return home. 
But Rakhal silenced him with these 
words : “Why do you take so much 
trouble to come to me? I am quite 
happy here. Now bless me that I may 
forget you and you may forget me.” 

Naren was the central figure of the 
group. His striking personality, intense 
love for the Guruhhdis and inspiring 
words of renunciation kept the fire 
incessantly burning within them. 
Rakhal’s attraction for Naren had 
always been intense and regardful. At 
the feet of the Master, the fnendship of 
their early age had been fused with the 
most exalted sentiments of mutual 
appreciation, faith and respect. One of 
the younger Guruhhdis was once inclined 
to return home. Rakhal, who was 
lovingly called by Narendra and the 
rest of the GurubMUs their *Raja’, dis- 
suaded him, saying : “Why do you 
want to go horned? Where will you go 
leaving Naren ^ Have you ever found 
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so much love anywhere else ? I can also 
live at home if I like. Why have 1 been 
lying here? It is for the supreme love 
of Naren.*^ 

True to the trust placed in him by the 
Master on the eve of his passing away 
to take care of his children and train 
them as monks so as to form the new 
order of Sannydsins conceived and in- 
augurated by himself, Naren proposed 
to his Gurubhdis that they should per- 
form the ceremony of formal Sannydsa. 
It was accordingly performed and Sri 
Ramakrishna’s disciples came to be 
known by their monastic names. 
Rakhal became Swami Brahmananda, 
Yogin Swami Yogananda, Baburam 
Swami Premananda, Sasi Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, Hari Swami Turiyananda, 
and so on. After the ceremony Naren 
read out to the Gurubhdis the dialogue 
of Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi from the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, In the 
course of a few months they grew tired 
of living in a fixed place together. Their 
hearts were panting for solitary Tapasyd 
and unrestrained freedom of itinerant 
life. Rakhal who was pre-eminently 
disposed to solitary meditation, ex- 
pressed off and on a deep longing to 
undergo severe austerities and make an 
intense struggle for the realisation of 
God. He often thought of going to the 
sacred and quiet banks of the Narbada 
and plunging into deep meditation there, 
forgetting the outside world. Not a year 
passed after the disappearance of the 
Master, when many of the disciples left 
the monastery one by one to strike out 
into the unknown paths of the Pariv- 
rdjaka life. Only Sasi (Swami Rama- 
krishnananda) with a few of his Guru- 
bhdia remained in the Math beside the 
sacred relics of the Master. 

Swami Brahmananda set out on the 
Parivrdjaka life in the latter part of 
1889. He was accompanied by Swami 
Subodhananda. They first went to 
Benares and lived in a solitary garden. 
There the Maharaj (the term by which 
he was henceforth designated by the 
followers of Sri Ramakrishna) used to 
7 


live on one meal a day, begging his food 
generally from the Chhatras, He prac- 
tised meditation and Japa till about 6 
o’clock in the morning. He also read 
religious books. After a month’s stay 
there, they proceeded towards the 
Narbada and gradually reached Omkar- 
nath where they remained for about a 
fortnight. There also the Maharaj prac- 
tised hard Tapasyd, Then they went to 
Nasik and stopped there for three days. 
Their next destination was Bombay, 
where they lived for a fortnight 
on mddhukari bhikshdy i.e., morsels of 
food collected by door-to-door begging 
in the same way as bees gather 
honey from flower to flower. At 
Bombay they boarded the steamer 
for Dwarka, which they reached in 
three days. There is a river there 
called Gomti, where the pilgrims used 
to bathe as an act of religious merit; 
but each of them had to pay a tax of 
rupees two for this privilege. The 
Maharaj refused to pay the tax and he 
held that the sea was much holier than 
the river. And although a merchant 
pilgrim offered to pay for him, still he 
went to the sea for his bath and not to 
the river. The merchant also did the 
same. The merchant was so struck by 
the spiritual grandeur of the Maharaj 
that he invited him to his place for meal, 
and when he went there, he and his 
family worshipped him with flowers and 
sandal paste and gave him a copy of 
the Bhagavat Gita, He entertained him 
with a sumptuous feast. For three 
days he served him in this way. He 
was a very big merchant and had agents 
in many parts of India. He offered the 
Maharaj letters of introduction to those 
agents so that they might take care of 
him whenever he visited those places. 
But the Maharaj refused them, and said 
that he did not require them and that 
the Lord in whose name he had renounc- 
ed the world would Himself look after 
him. The merchant also offered him 
some money so that he could travel in 
a carriage. But this also he refused. 
He said : **I want neither money nor 
carriage; I shall walk.” Next they 
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visited Bet-Dwarka. While returning 
from there the Maharaj felt hungry and 
sent Swami Subodhananda to beg some 
dates from a Dharamshdld (rest-house). 
The people there gave him some four 
seers of dates. When Swami Subodha- 
nanda brought them to the Maharaj 9 the 
Maharaj asked him to return the greater 
part of the dates, but the people at 
Dharamshdld refused to take them back. 
So he kept only two chatdks of dates and 
distributed the rest among the poor. 
On returning from Bet-Dwarka they 
stayed another four days at Dwarka, 
after which they went to Porbander. 
There they stayed in a Dharmashdld^ 
where the Maharaj was visited by many 
people and held conversations with them 
on many religious topics. After staying 
about four days at Porbander, they went 
to Junagad. From there they went to 
Gimar hill. Then they went to Ajmere 
and thence to Pushkar, where they lived 
about a fortnight. Their next place of 
visit was Brindaban. There they re- 
sided in Kala Babu’s Kunja, the temple 
established by the ancestors of Babu 
Balaram Bose, the great householder 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. 

At Brindaban the Maharaj practised 
very hard austerities. He lived generally 
on mddhukari-bhikshd. For many days 
he took only one meal in twenty-four 
hours. He used no shoes. He had no 
warm clothings for the winter. The 
Vaishnava saint Vijaykrishna Goswami 
was then at Brindaban. He had visited 
Sri Ramakrishna many times at Dakshi- 
neswar and had great admiration for him 
and his disciples. He often enquired 
about the Maharaj and occasionally 
invited him to dine in his place. One 
day he offered him a mosquito curtain, 
having come to know that the Maharaj 
had none to protect himself from the 
swarms of mosquitoes which infested 
the place. The Maharaj once made a 
short trip to Muttra with Vijaykrishna 
Goswami and his party. 

The Maharaj used to get up at mid- 
night and practise meditation and Japa 
till morning. At this Swami Subodhar 
nanda once said to him : **The Master 


looked upon you as his son. You are 
the veritable son of the Lord. It doea 
not become you to sit up like a beggar 
seeking His grace.” The Maharaj 
replied : “What you say, brother, is 
true. The Master loved us so dearly 
that he gave us everything he had to 
give. Still we have not attained Peace. 
This shows that it now lies with us to 
do the rest for the fulfilment of the life’s 
object. Uddhava was Sri Krishna’a 
dear friend, yet Sri Krishna said to 
him : *If you want to properly realise 
any spiritual truth, you must go to some 
solitary place in the Himalayas and 
practise Tapasyd. I can grant you 
some miraculous visions, if you like. 
But that won’t be enough. It is much 
greater to contemplate and meditate on 
Him.’ Indeed, without meditation and 
contemplation none can know anything 
about God.” Pressed with the thirst 
for God the Maharaj often went from 
village to village in Brindaban, in the 
spirit of the cowherds of Vraja search- 
ing for Sri Krishna in the agony of 
separation. As he walked, he would at 
times become so immersed in the thought 
of God as to forget where he was and 
where he had been proceeding to. He 
felt no inclination to take fc^. And 
the night was occasionally passed under 
the tree. 

But his spirit of renunciation and 
craving for solitary spiritual practice did 
not allow him to settle long at Brinda- 
ban. In the latter part of 1890 he went 
to Kankhal, a more quiet and sequester- 
ed place on the bank of the Ganges at 
the foot of the Himalayas, which has 
been famous as a peaceful retreat for 
Sddhus from time immemorial. But he 
had not stayed long at Kankhal when 
Swami Vivekananda, accompanied by 
Swami Turiyananda and Swami Sarada- 
nanda, whom he had met in the course 
of his travels in the Himalayas, came to 
see him on his way down to the plains. 
From Kankhal they all went together to 
Meerut via Saharanpur to meet Swami 
Akhandananda, who had preceded them 
thither on accoUht of illness. They . 
reached Meerut late in the autumn of 
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1890. In a few days Swami Advaita- 
nanda (Gopal senior) also came to 
Meerut and joined the party. Once 
again the GuruhMis were exceedingly 
happy in one another’s company and 
lived together in Meerut for more than 
three months. They spent the days in 
meditation, study, discussion and devo- 
tional songs as in the Baranagore 
Monastery. One day, in the latter part 
of January, Swami Vivekananda gave 
out to his brother-monks that he would 
again turn a solitary monk. Accord- 
ingly he went to Delhi leaving them 
behind. The GuruhhdiSf unwilling to 
miss his blessed company, followed him 
thither shortly. But the Swami again 
requested them to leave him alone, as 
he wanted to pursue his course without 
the least hindrance. Even the attrac- 
tion of his Gufubhdis was considered by 
him a bonadge. So he bade them fare- 
well and left Delhi. 

After the Swami’s departure, Swami 
Brahmananda intended to make a pil- 
grimage to Jwalamukhi in the Punjab 
and asked Swami Turiyananda whether 
he was willing to accompany him. Swami 
Turiyananda readily agreed. They visit- 
ed Jwalamukhi and travelled over many 
places in the Punjab for nearly two 
years, such as Kangra, Pathankot, Baij- 
nath, Gopalpur, Guzranwala, Mont- 
gomery and Multan. As they did much 
of the journey on foot, they stayed for 
short or long periods in various places 
which they found suitable for the prac- 
tice of Sddhand. During the travel 
Swami Turiyananda had a serious attack 
of fever and was nursed back to health 
with much care and difficulty. 

From the Punjab they moved to 
Karachi. Then they went to Bombay. 
From there they proceeded to Mount 
Abu in Rajputana and remained there 
for some time. At Mount Abu the 
Maharaj practised intense Tapasyd. The 
place is famous for a beautiful Jaina 
temple and is also sacred to the Hindus. 
It is a fine resort of Sddhus. 'When 
Swami Vivekananda was going to 
Khetri from Madras on the eve of his 
departure for America in May, 1898, ho 


unexpectedly met his two Gurubhdis at 
Abu Road Station. The Swami was ex- 
ceedingly glad to meet his beloved 
brother-disdples immediately before his 
journey to distant America. His feel- 
ings were roused. And he expressed to 
them his deep agony of mind at the 
sight of the dire distress of his country- 
men during his travels throughout India. 
To alleviate their sufferings and to save 
India were what virtually possessed him 
now. He said to his Gurubhdis : 
have now travelled all over India and 
lately in the Maharashtra country and 
the 'Western coasts. But alas, it was an 
agony to me, my brothers, to see with 
my own eyes the terrible poverty and 
the misery of the masses, and 1 could 
not restrain my tears. It is now my 
firm conviction that it is futile to preach 
religion among them without first trying 
to remove their poverty and their suffer- 
ings. It is for this reason, — ^to find some 
means for the salvation of the poor of 
India— that I am now going to Ame- 
rica.” The preaching of religion was not 
the Swami’s main object in attending the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago. He 
spoke of it to his Gurubhdis in such a 
way as if he knew beforehand that It 
was all for him. He further said : 
^^Whether I understand religion or not, 
this {touching his heart by the hand) is 
expanding immensely by witnessing the 
condition of the miserable, downtrc^den 
and ignorant people.” These passionate 
statements of the Swami made a deep 
impression on the minds ot Swami 
Brahmananda and Swami Turiyananda, 
who were importuned by him to return 
to the Math and help him in the great 
cause of the regeneration of India. Not 
long after they met Swami Akhanda- 
nanda in Rajputana, to whom they com- 
municated these words of Swami 'Viveka- 
nanda. The very report of the moving 
words and sentiments of the Swami so 
influenced Swami Akhandananda that he 
at once dedded to devote himself to the 
service of the people of India. As early 
as 1894 he conceived the idea of opening 
schools for the backward masses and 
corresponded with the Swami and his 
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brother-disciples for their approval of 
his intention. 

From Mount Abu Swami Brahma- 
nanda accompanied by Swami Turiya- 
nanda went to Ajmere and visited the 
sacred Tirtha Pushkar a second time. 
Next they came to Brindaban. There 
they underwent intense Tapasyd gene- 
rally at Kusumsarowar in the country- 
side. Though they lived together, yet 
each remained so rapt in his own spiri- 
tual mood that no words would pass 
between them sometimes for a week or 
more. After six months’ stay at Brinda- 
ban they went to Lucknow. It was now 
more than live years that they had been 
absent from the Math. At Lucknow 
Swami Shivananda (the present Presi- 
dent of the Ramakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion), on his way to Kedarnath, came 
to meet them under instruction from 
Swami Vivekananda to send them to 
the Monastery at Calcutta. But they 
still wanted to live the life of wandering 
monks for some time more. So after 
staying nearly six months at Lucknow 
they came to Fyzabad, where there was 
a Bengali lawyer who possessed many 
religious books. They stayed with him 
evidently to study those books. On his 
way back from Kedarnath Swami Shiva- 


nanda came and met them at Fyzabad. 
Then they came back to the Math before 
the winter of 1894-95. 

The Math had been transferred from 
Baranagore to Alumbazar about the end 
of 1892. Here, too, the Maharaj conti- 
nued his spiritual practices in the same 
strain. During the daytime he was 
mostly engaged in telling his beads. In 
these days his appearance was remark- 
ably sober and serene. An ineffable 
radiance shone over his face. His eyes 
were wonderfully lustrous. His very 
person seemed to emanate spirituality. 
Several young ardent souls had by this 
time joined the Monastery attracted by 
the all-renouncing ideals of Sri Rama- 
krishna and his disciples. Many other 
earnest seekers of truth occasionally 
came to the Math to associate with the 
monks. The Maharaj would often sing 
to those who came in close contact with 
him devotional songs in a rapturous 
mood. One of his favourite songs in 
those days began as follows (we give 
an English rendering) : “Pledge the 
very life, O mind. Can gems be found in 
ankle-deep water? Dive into the bot- 
tomless depths, if you want to take hold 
of the Real Man.” 


(To be continued) 


PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON 
MODERN ECONOMIC LIFE 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 


Leaders in the Economic World 

The discovery of steam and its appli- 
cation to the textile industry in England 
in the eighteenth century marked the 
advent of modem industrialism. Hence 
England is the pioneer in the establish- 
ment of modern economic life (Arthik 
Unnatt, 1880, p. 850). Subsequently the 
U.S.A. and Germany followed in the 
footsteps of Great Britain and gradually 
shaped their economic life more or less 
after the pattern of Great Britain. These 


three countries occupy to-day the first 
rank in the modern world (*a trio of the 
first class’) as regards economic achieve- 
ments. France follows just a littlfe be- 
hind. There are many European coun- 
tries whose achievements are as remark- 
able as those of the four just mentioned, 
but who are insignificant because of 
their smallness. These are Switzerland, 
Belgium, Norway, and Sweden. Japan, 
Russia and Italy occupy the second rank 
in the industrial cmd economical world. 
Countries like Turkey, the Balkans, 
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India, etc. are gradually evolving their 
economic life along the lines chalked out 
by the pioneer nations of the industrial 
world. {Greetings to Young India^ 

p. 66). 

There is a constant change and flux in 
the respective positions of those coun- 
tries. Countries which were very back- 
ward at one time, are advancing at al- 
most breakneck speed, while countries 
once advanced are proceeding slowly. 
Prof. Sarkar points out that about 1875 
Germany was behind Great Britain by 
about forty or fifty years. But in about 
1914 Germany had almost overtaken her 
and *was indeed on the point of crossing 
her*. Japan was fifty years behind Eur- 
America in about 1886. But in 1029 
Japan has reached the stage at which 
Eur-America was in about 1905. Russia 
after the War was very much behind 
Eur-America. But to-day Russia has al- 
most caught up to the pioneer races in 
point of economic achievements. {The 
Journal of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, Vol. Ill," pp. 140, 142- 
143). 

Characteristics of Modern 
Economic Life 

Prof. Sarkar makes a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between mediaeval, agrarian 
and semi-feudal economic life and 
modern economic life. What are the 
characteristics, then, which distinguish 
modern economic life? These are to be 
found scattered in various places in his 
speeches and writings. We present them 
here in a systematic form for the en- 
lightenment of the reader : 

1. The Utilization of the Natural 
Forces 

The modem age tries to economize 
human energy as much as possible and 
to utilize natural forces in place of hu- 
man energy in the work of production, 
transportation, etc. The beginning was 
made with steam. From steam the 
moderns have proceeded to the utiliza- 
tion of petrol and electricity. The use 
of electricity is still in its infancy and 
there are undreamt-of possibilities before 


it. ‘‘Since the year 1913, the world’s 
use of electric current has been almost 
quadrupled. And yet, the age of electri- 
city has only just begun. Whether we 
turn to the railways, to agriculture or to 
the household, we find electrification still 
in its infancy, while as a means of com- 
munication, whether by cable or by 
wireless, electricity opens out a limitless 
prospect of development.” (J. B, N. C., 
Vol. II, p. 175). 

2. Putting Every Bit of Material 
TO THE Best Possible Use 

The fundamental impulse that seems 
to urge modern mankind in its activities 
is that Nature is to be made to serve 
man as a master in the latter’s efforts 
for the satisfaction of his diverse 
material wants. ( Vartafnan Jagat, 
Volume on Japan, p. 297). Hence not 
only are the forces of Nature being 
utilized, but man is producing the most 
valuable commodities from the ordinary 
raw materials. The achievements of 
modem scientists have made possible the 
utilization of ordinary raw materials in 
ways undreamt-of by our forefathers. 
Valuable and various dyes are being ex- 
tracted from coal, artificial silk (the 
manufacture of artificial silk is a thriv- 
ing industry in Great Britain, Germany, 
etc.) is being manufactured from wood- 
pulp, salt-petre is being manufactured 
from the air, and so on. The manufac- 
ture of artificial pearl is another example 
of the same type of endeavour. The 
zest of modern man is so keen and his 
capacity so unique for the profitable 
utilization of every bit of material, that 
there is hardly anything in modern 
industry that can be regarded waste 
product. {Vartarnan Jagat, Vol. II, p. 
535). To the modem industrialist no- 
thing is worthless enough to be thrown 
away. 

8. Competition 

Competition is no mean feature of 
modern industrial life. The number and 
variety of industries in the modem world 
are almost countless. Numerous com- 
panies or firms participate in each 
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particular industry in each country. 
Hence, each particular company has to 
compete with rivals both within and 
outside the country, in selling its pro- 
ducts either in the home market or 
abroad. This competition has been 
made the keener because of the growing 
industrialization of the backward coun- 
tries during and after the War. Keen 
competition also prevails among the 
labourers, among the capitalists, among 
the different nations and also between 
the labourers on the one hand and the 
capitalists on the other. 

4. Co-operation of Various Types — 
International Co-operation — 
World Economy^ 

Co-operation on a vast scale never 
before realized in the past history of the 
world, forms a no less important feature 
of modem economic life. Labourers to- 
day organize themselves in trade-unions, 
and nation-wide as well as international 
organizations. Big industries combine 
and co-operate on a national and even 
an international scale when they find 
that competition leads them to loss 
and ruin and co-operation to greater 
efficiency as well as less struggle. The 
various states of the world are co-operat- 
ing internationally for various economic 
purposes. The various commercial 
treaties, the customs-unions, the schemes 
of preferential tariffs, etc. are illustra- 
tions of international economic co-opera- 
tion among the various states. {Political 
Philosophies since 1905, p. 248). The 
League of Nations with its economic 
counterparts — ^the International Econo- 
mic Conference and the International 
Labour Conference — also illustrate the 
same economic co-operation. Inter- 
national Conferences like the various 
International Monetary Conferences 
(1872, 1881, and 1892), the World Con- 
gress on Population (1927) and Confer- 
ence on the Scientific Management of 
Labour (1927) are also tangible embodi- 

‘ On this topic Chap. 17 of Prof. Sarkar's 
Greetings to Young India will be found use- 
ful and informative. 


ments of the efforts for international 
economic co-operation. {Political Philo- 
sophies since 1905, pp. 79 and 240). 

The vastness of the import and export 
trades of the modern world, the depend- 
ence of the backward countries upon the 
advanced ones for most, if not all, of 
their finished products, the dependence 
of the advanced ones upon the backward 
countries for most of their food-stuffs 
and raw materials, the dependence of the 
advanced countries upon each other for 
various finished goods, raw materials 
and services, etc. constitute another not- 
able aspect of the vast scale of modern 
international economic co-operation. 
The economic tie between the various 
parts of the modern world have already 
become so tight and their economic re- 
lations so intimate that we may say that 
leaving the stages of domestic, village 
or national economy far behind us, we 
are living right in the midst of what is 
understood by world economy. This 
stage of world economy represents 
another element in the internationalism 
in modern economic life.* 

5. The Increasing Use of 
Machineries 

The modern era is Hhe era of 
machines’.® In modern factories almost 

® The help that the backward (countries of 
to-day have been taking at every step from 
foreign capital, foreign experts, and foreign 
example constitutes another no insignificant 
item in international economic co-operation. 
American leadership has been modernizing 
China, and India is being modernized by the 
British. Japan has sat at the feet of Eur- 
American nations for decades together in 
order to learn the processes of modernizing 
her economic life. Russia and Turkey have 
been mainly taking the help of Germany 
(though they do not neglect the help of 
others) for the speedy industrialisation of 
their country. The Balkan States have 
been borrowing foreign capital for their 
industrialisation. The rationalisation of 
German industries after the War has been 
mainly effected with American capitol. 
Russia also is trying to get foreign capital 
to modernize her economic life. (These are 
some of the numerous examples occurring 
in Prof. Sarkar’s umches and writings). 

•J. B. N. C., V^II, p. in. 
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everything is done with the help of 
machines. Prof. Sarkar mentions that 
on his visit to the Clarendon Press in 
England he was struck with the sight of 
so many machineries that he felt himself 
present in the midst of a vast laboratory 
of machines. (Vartaman Jagat^ Vol. II, 
p. 845). In connection with his visits to 
the many paper factories, weaving fac- 
tories, tailoring factories and steel works 
in England, he remarks that in modern 
factories about everything is done with 
machines and that very little has got to 
be done by the human hand. The 
human hand has got only to put in the 
raw materials at one end and take out 
the finished products at the other. New 
machines are being constantly invented 
in the modern world, e.g., electrical 
machines with the discovery of electri- 
city. the efficiency of the old machines 
also is being daily enhanced, e.g., the 
70 p.c. increase in the efficiency of 
the sewing machines in post-War 
Germany.^ The machine-building in- 
dustry is itself a great and expanding 
industry in almost every advanced 
country. In Germany the machine- 
building industry is the third in import- 
ance and employs 16 lakhs of labourers.* 

In 1914 Prof. Sarkar was a half-heart- 
ed admirer of modern machineries. At 
that time he used to think that 
machineries make slaves of the labourers. 
(Vartaman Jagat, Vol. II, pp. 491, 
575, 611). But recently his views have 
undergone an almost revolutionary 
transformation. At present he is of 
opinion that machines serve as a power- 
ful tonic for the purification of the 
national blood and that the greater the 
absorption of machineries in the national 
system, the stronger will the country be. 

6. Large Scale Production and 
Widely Extended Division 
OF Labour 

Production in the modern world 
refers mainly to large scale production 
on the basis of a widely extended 

" J. B. N. C., Vol. II, p. 171. 

• J. B. N. C., Vol. 11, p. 165. 


division of labour and with the help of 
machineries at almost every stage of 
production. Small scale production is 
more an exception than the rule and 
exists in those industries only which are 
not susceptible of large scale produc- 
tion. The movement for large scale 
production has in recent times taken the 
shape of that for Trustification because 
of the Rationalization made possible 
through production on a larger scale. 
The urge behind the movement for 
Trustification is that of the cheapening 
of goods because of the lower costs of 
production. Trustification also implies 
the capacity to spend lavishly for re- 
search and experiment. (Economic 
Development^ pp. 62 and 68). The 
movement for Trustification, already 
common in the U.S.A., received a 
tremendous fillip in post-War Germany 
owing to the very calamitous con- 
dition of the various industries which 
felt compelled to amalgamate in 
order (a) to prevent competition, 
(b) to gain the benefits of the lower 
costs of production brought about 
by more intensive specialization among 
the amalgamating factories and (c) to 
attract capital from the U.S.A. and also 
from within Germany.® Trustification 
has also proceeded apace in Soviet 
Russia where in various industries 
numerous giant state trusts exist to-day. 
(J. B. N. C\, Vol. II, pp. 1-27). The 
movement for Trustification is also 
making headway in Great Britain. 
(J. B. N. C., Vol. IV, p. 11). 

One of the best illustrations of Trusti- 
fication is that of the Siemens Rheinelbe 
Schuckert-Union in Germany which is a 
huge vertical and horizontal trust which 
produces coal, ore, wrought iron, plate, 
rolled wire and tube, machine tools, 
screws, rivets, springs, knobs, studs, 
railway materials, automobiles, car- 
riages, boats, electricity, etc. and which 
employs about 2 lakhs of workers. 
(Economic Developmenty pp. 60 to 62). 
The steel trust established in Germany 

• J. B. N. C., Vol. II, pp. 1 — ^27 and Arfhik 
Unnati, Vol. I, pp. 854r~858. 
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in 1926 controls about 50 p.c. of the 
steel produced in that country. 
(J. B. N. C., Vol. II, p. 168). 

Prof. Sarkar draws our attention to 
the following advantages of Trustifica- 
tion : (1) it lowers prices because of 

the allotment of different kinds of 
production among the various factories 
and also because of the shutting 
down of the inefficient ones ; and 
(2) it helps to partially solve the 
problem of industrial crises by making 
it possible for the persons in con- 
trol of the industries to prevent 
greater production than what the 
market can consume, etc. At the same 
time Trustification is shown to be bring- 
ing many evils in its train : (1) the 
trusts constitute a sort of economic 
imperialism, ^an empire of industries’ so 
to say, where the industrial magnets at 
the head have every opportunity of 
compelling the consumers to pay cut- 
throat prices because of the monopolistic 
nature of their control; and (2) that, 
in future, when Trustification has been 
well established, the constructive powers 
now called forth in their establishment 
may cease to appear and the incentive 
for progress and invention may dis- 
appear giving place to routine work and 
clerical labour. But he points out 
that this danger has already attract- 
ed the notice of the Westerners and that 
they are already up and doing in find- 
ing measures for meeting this evil. 
{Arthik Vnnati^ Vol. I, pp. 859-61). 
The first evil also is being sought to 
be removed through anti-trust legisla- 
tion and public ownership of or public 
control over important industries.^ 

7. The Complexity of Modern 
Productive Processes 

Modem production is a very complex 
process involving the co-operation of 
various agents. Those referred to by 
Prof. Sarkar are the following : (1) The 
technical function. * **Herein lie the pro- 
duction, manufacture and transforma- 

* Political PhilosophieB $ince 190 $, pp. 79 

and 210 and Vartaman Jagat, Vol. 11, p. 601. 


tion of one kind of goods into another, 
including the utilization of waste pro- 
ducts.” (2) The commercial function. 
”It comprises sale, purchase, exchange, 
etc. of the wares on the most convenient 
terms.” (8) The financial function. 
”How to attract and command capital 
to an enterprise constitutes a tremen- 
dous factor in economic development. 
Here one touches the sphere of credit 
and banking.” (4) Insurance. ”In 
modem times the security of goods and 
persons has moreover become an 
essential necessity. Not only have the 
commodities to be insured against 
waste, loss, destruction, etc., but the 
working men also must be assured the 
wages and means of combating in- 
sanitary conditions, accident, old age 
and death.” (5) Accounts. “Accounts 
play a mighty role in the history of 
every factory, trading house or other 
undertaking. One has to be on the 
look-out for the periodically regular 
statistics of prices, wages, costs and out- 
put as well as the exact schedule of 
goods, markets, bank-rates, balances, 
and so forth.” (6) The administrative 
function. “The functions of the econo- 
mic general staff in each enterprise con- 
sist not only in giving the right ‘officer’ 
the right place but also in mobilizing the 
right classes of ‘men’ — ^the hands and 
feet — for the discharge of their proper 
functions.” (7) Chemical engineering. 
The struggle for supremacy between 
Chemists and Engineers has been re- 
moved by the creation a new class of 
technical experts called Chemical 
Engineers. Chemical engineering is play- 
ing a mighty role in modern production. 
(8) Industrial research. “The vital 
problem in this domain is essentially 
one of inventing and instituting the 
necessary economics so that goods may 
be delivered at the lowest price-level and 
with as little waste of human energy as 
possible.” “Industrial research has 
been achieving wonderful results in 
human inventiveness and brain-power. 
But these acquire a significance solely 
because they servn to make the life of 
the people, the teeming milUons, less 
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disagreeable and more happy.’’ 
(Economic Development^ Ch. 45). 

8. The Rise and Advance of the 
Modern Working Classes 

The birth of the modem working 
classes out of lethargic, sluggish and 
superstition-ridden mediaeval peasants 
and the gradual advance made by them 
constitute another important characteris- 
tic of modern economic life. The 
organization, the discipline and the 
training imposed on the working classes 
while working in close mutual proximity 
in huge modern factories equipped with 
high class instruments and machines, 
have sharpened their intelligence, and 
called forth and developed their capacity 
to act in a disciplined and organized 
manner. These qualities have enabled 
the modern working classes, at one time 
occupying the lowest state in social life, 
to demand and obtain better treatment 
from the society, the state and their 
employers. Hence, the modem world, 
in spite of its present capitalistic basis, 
records an advance on the part of the 
working classes.” Labourers to-day 
have been endowed with the power of 
managing their factories along with their 
employers in Germany, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. {Political Philosophies 
since 1905 ^ p. 216). They are sharing 
in the profits of industrial enterprises in 
New Zealand simply because their con- 
tribution is manual just as that of the 
shareholders is financial. (J. B. N. C., 
Vol. I, p. 529). The syndicates in Italy 
have been endowed with the power of 
entering into collective agreements with 
the employers and of controlling their 
own affairs, the state reserving to itself 

* Cf, in this connection the nine principles 
of labour adopted by the League of Nations 
in 1919: (1) labour not a mere commodity; 
(2) right of association among both em- 
ployers and employees ; (8) wages adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life; 
(4) eight-hour day ; (5) weekly rest of 24 
hours; (6) abolition of child labour; (7) equa- 
lity between men and women re. payment; 

(8) equitable treatment of employees; and 

(9) inspection in which women are to take 
part. 


the power to intervene in case of dis- 
agreement between the employers and 
the employed and to frame general 
legislation. {Political Philosophies 
since 1905^ pp. 288 and 289). And 
this tendency of sharing in profits and 
in the management of factories has also 
shown itself in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. {Arthik Unnati^ Vol. 1, pp. 
15G-157). 

9. Increasing Urbanisation 

The increase in the number and size 
of modern cities of the class of London, 
New York, Berlin, Paris, Chicago, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, etc. 
and the conversion of rural centres 
into municipal towns are another 
feature of modern industrial life. Cities 
with vast populations, with up-to-date 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion, with modem comforts, luxuries 
and amusements did not exist before 
the advent of modern industrialism 
either in the East or in the West. 
{Arthik Unnati, Vol. I, p. 851). They 
have developed wherever modern 
commerce and industry have established 
themselves and they are conspicuous by 
their absence in countries or tracts which 
still exist in mediaeval economic condi- 
tions. The origin of modem cities thus 
is solely due to modem industry and 
trade, e.g., the development of the town 
of Manchester’ is due to the cotton 
industry and the cotton trade, that of 
Glasgow is due to the development of 
the ship-building industry (before the 
Industrial Revolution both Manchester 
and Glasgow were but petty and insigni- 
ficant towns — Vartaman JagaU Vol. II, 
pp. 514, 515 and 590). Osaka is 
characterised by Prof. Sarkar as ”the 
Manchester of Asia’. The reasons why 
Osaka has grown to its present import- 
ance are : (a) coal and iron are 

available near at hand in the Kiuchiu 

* Prof, Sarkar points out very felicitously 
that Manchester is the centre of British in- 
dustrialism, the home of British Socialism 
and the stronghold of the British co-opera- 
tive movement. {Vide Vartaman Jagat, 
Vol. II, p. 614). 
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Islands; (b) goods can easily pass by 
the canals; and (c) the Chinese and 
Korean markets are near at hand. 
(Vartaman Jagat^ Volume on Japan, 
p. 879). 

Modern cities have given rise to new 
social, economic and sanitary problems. 
But these also are being tackled very 
ably by the moderns. Modern housing 
schemes, modern town-planning systems 
(endeavouring, among other objects, to 
preserve rural features in urban 
surroundings) and the variety of func- 
tions undertaken by modern munici- 
palities (e.g., those undertaken by the 
Manchester municipality — ^the running 
of tram-cars and electricity and gas- 
works, construction of better houses, 
providing free soap and water for 
unclean children, compulsory inspection 
of unclean children, erection of ideal 
wards, establishment of convenient 
hotels for sojourners in the town, sub- 
sidizing societies for child welfare, etc.)'" 
show the heroic determination of modern 
Eur-Americans not to be baffled by any 
evil however great. 

The Foundations of Modern 
Economic Life 

What are the factors which have 
raised the economic life of the modern 
countries to the level at which it exists 
to-day? 

Prof. Sarkar lays stress on three great 
factors : (A) the efforts of the state 
(especially in the shape of advanced 
economic legislation), (B) the develop- 
ment of banking, and (C) the existence 
of a wide-spread system of technical, 
commercial and agricultural education. 

The third factor will be discussed 
elaborately in a separate article. Here 
we shall consider only the first two 
factors. 

(A) The Efforts of the State 

Prof. Sarkar is not unmindful of the 
part played by resourceful individuals in 
the up-building of modem economic life. 

'^Variaman Jagat, Vol. 11 (on Great 
Britain), pp. 594—599. 


He himself is in favour of private 
initiative and approves of Governmental 
interference in matters which cannot 
possibly be cared for by private indivi- 
duals. (Greetings to Young India, p. 
150). But, his work. Economic Develop- 
ment is but one long song of praise of 
the very great part modern states are 
playing in the economic betterment of 
their respective countries. 

The economic activities of the modern 
state as pointed out by Prof. Sarkar are 
manifold and may be classified as 
under 

(0 The State and Industries 

The modem state tries to help 
industries by protecting them from 
forceful competition either by imposing 
duties on goods imported from abroad 
or by conferring bounties on goods pro- 
duced within the country. It also 
tries to oust the foreigners from control 
over industries within the country (C/. 
Turkey’s success in reducing foreign 
control over her railways, banks and 
shipping — Economic Development, Ch. 
84). But at the same time it does not 
hesitate to take foreign help whenever, 
wherever and to whatever extent 
necessary to push on the economic 
development of the country. The 
Japanese Government did not hesitate 
to take the help of foreign experts in 
order to train up the Japanese in the 
arts of modern agriculture, industry 
and banking. The Russian Govern- 
ment, while trying to be exclusive and 
self-sufficient, has found it to her 
interest to permit foreign firms to parti- 
cipate in her international trade (Econo- 
mic Development, p. 119) and also to 
establish factories within her borders 
(Economic Development, p. 117). The 
post-War development of the mercantile 
marine in Italy is the achievement of the 
Mussolinian Government. (Economic 
Development, pp. 256 and 257). 

The state has been acting as a mighty 
agent in the industrialization of 
countries like Russia, Japan, etc. 
Russia is being rapidly industrialized to- 
day by the autocfktic and centralized 
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Russian State. (J. B. N. C., Yol. III» 
pp. 141-148). Japan, which was almost 
a nonentity in the international stage 
till the end of the nineteenth century, 
established her claim to the rank of a 
first class power after the Russo-Japa- 
nese war in 1905, simply because of the 
process of modernization that had been 
set on foot by the Japanese Oovemment 
since 1868. The Japanese Government 
helped in modernizing Japan chiefly in 
the following ways : (a) by enlisting the 
services of foreign experts for short 
periods (Prof. Sarkar noted during his 
visit to Japan in 1015-16 that the 
number of foreign experts had very 
much dwindled by that time); (b) by 
sending students, bank officials, etc. 
for the best training in Eur- America; 
and (c) by starting new industries and 
then handing them over to private 
individuals. (Vartarnan Jagat, Volume 
on Japan). 

(it) The State and Agricultube 

The modem state is trying to improve 
agriculture (a) by introducing better 
land-laws in order to deprive the land- 
lords of their lands and then to distri- 
bute them among the peasants (e.g., in 
Germany, Denmark, Great Britain, the 
states of Central and South-eastern 
Europe); (b) by extending the use of 
electricity in the villages (e.g., in 
France) ; (c) by establishing experiment- 
al stations to demonstrate up-to-date 
methods of cultivation to the peasants 
(e.g., in Japan); (d) by establishing 
intimate relationship between agricul- 
tural schools, colleges and universities 
on the one hand and the practical 
farmers on the other (e.g., in Great 
Britain) ; (e) by extending financial help 
to the agriculturists through the medium 
of Co-operative Societies or otherwise 
(e.g., in France, Bulgaria; proposal of 
such state help in Great Britain — vide 
Economic Development^ pp. 864, 866); 
(/) by protecting the industries which 
utilize the raw materials produced by 
the farmers and thereby indirectly help- 
ing agriculture (e.g., the protection of 
the sugar industry in Hungary has 


enabled the sugar manufacturers to 
settle minimum prices with the beet- 
growers and also to extend large 
premiums to them — Economic Develop-^ 
ment^ p. 806) ; (g) by promoting 

agricultural research; {h) by importing 
the best agricultural knowledge from 
abroad (e.g., in Japan). 

(ttt) The State and Trade 

The modern state tries to encourage 
export trade by conferring bounties on 
the producers, by standing guarantee for 
loans to producers, and by extending 
loans to the exporters (C/. the Overseas 
Trades Acts and the Trade Facilities 
Acts of Great Britain — Arthik Unnatif 
Vol. I, pp. 154-155). It tries not only to 
encourage the export of industrial but 
also of agricultural products (e.g., in 
1924 Hungary was lowering her railway 
freight rates and began the manufacture 
of locomotives because of the lack of 
sufficient rolling stock — in order to push 
on her exports of agricultural products. 
Prof. Sarkar also points out that at that 
time the exportability of agricultural 
products was being scientifically studied 
in Hungary — Economic Development^ 
pp. 804 and 805). But the export of 
agricultural products is being encouraged 
only when the minimum requirements 
of the country have been satisfied (e.g., 
Poland had calculated that she required 
16 lbs. of sugar per head for home con- 
sumption, hence in 1924 export of sugar 
was allowed only after this minimum 
quantity had been kept within the 
country — Economic Development^ p. 
184). The various Exhibitions — ^locai, 
national and international — ^which are 
increasing almost daily in number, vast- 
ness and variety, are but an attempt 
on the part of the state (and also of the 
Mercantile Associations, Chambers of 
Commerce, etc. in some cases) to push 
on both internal and international trade 
by bringing the buyers and sellers 
together. Industry and commerce 
cannot thrive without finance. That 
finance is provided by banks. In every 
modem state the banks are subject to 
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greater or less degree of control by the 
state. 

(iu) The State and the Efficiency 
OP THE Individual 

The modern states are not merely 
organizations for the maintenance of 
peace and order within the community. 
They are also great social service 
organizations. (Vartaman Jagatf Vol. 
II, p. 601). No doubt private social 
service organizations in Eur-America are 
not few or insignificant. No doubt also 
that it is these private organizations that 
very often show the first initiative. But 
the activities of the modern states in 
the direction of social service are so 
vast, so varied and so important that 
the efforts and achievements of the 
private organizations pale into insigni- 
ficance. 

The modern state aims at turning 
every individual into healthy and 
efficient agent of production in all 
possible ways. Hence, whatever seems 
to hamper the efficiency of the indivi- 
dual is promptly removed. 

No better illustration can be found of 
the paternalistic activities of modern 
states than Germany. 

^^Germany is the pioneer of industrial 
insurance.” Hence, we first take up 
the achievements of Germany in that 
sphere : 

<‘State insurance was completely 
developed in Germany in the decade 
between 1881 to 1890. Since then it has 
comprised three great branches : (1) in- 
surance against sickness; (2) insurance 
against accidents ; and (8) insurance 
against permanent disablement.” 

the sick insurance (law of 1888) 
two-thirds are paid by the employees 
and one-third by the employers. 
Against old age and disablement (law 
of 1880) the state bears a part of the 
burdens of insurance together with the 
other two parties. But the employers 
arc exclusively responsible for the 
accident (law of 1884).”“ 

” So far as accident and sickness insurances 
are concerned, the Government does not in- 


“Within two decades of the legislation 
Germany had 11} million people on the 
sick insurance lists. There were over 
28,000 sick benefit societies under 
imperial or local control, 18| millions 
were insured against old age and dis- 
ablement and 18} millions against 
accident. The accident insurance really 
covered almost one-third of the entire 
German people.” 

As regards old age and permanent dis- 
ablement, — “Two classes of people are 
compelled to insure : (1) all working 
men, assistants and apprentices in every 
branch of trade above the age of 16 ; (2) 
employees in offices, engineers and shop- 
assistants, pilots, also teachers with 
limited incomes. 

“By old age is meant the 70th year. 
At this age every German obtains from 
the Government an annual pension of 
50 gold marks (Rs. 87) and from the 
insurance fund a sum not exceeding 280 
gold marks (Rs. 170). 

“For permanent invalids also the 
Government’s contribution is 50 gold 
marks per year. From the insurance 
fund they obtain a sum not exceeding 
450 gold marks (Rs. 320). 

“Accident includes death. As the 
problem of the widow and the orphan is 
attended to by this law, one can easily 
guess what a tremendous sense of 
security and econmic staying power is 
felt in everyday life by 88 p.c. of the 
entire population in Germany. 

“In case of the employee’s death 
while at work in a factory, the law pro- 
vides that the employer is to pay the 
expenses of the funeral. A pension is 
also assured to the relatives. The widow 
obtains 20 p.c. of the actual earnings 
of the deceased or of the average local 
wages. Each child until the age of 16 
also obtains pension at the same rate.” 
(Economic Development^ pp. 124-126). 

Prof. Sarkar quotes Prof. Schumacher 
on the effects of industrial insurance in 
Germany: “The result of all these 

cur any expenditure, but credit is due to the 
Government for passing the necessary legis- 
lations. ^ 
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measures is that Germany is to-day 
ahead of all other countries in the matter 
of arrangements for the protection of 
life and health. We largely attribute 
the most remarkable feature in the 
modem development of our German 
nation^ of modern German life, to this 
industrial insurance legislation.” (Eco- 
nomic Development, p. 124). 

Industrial Insurance was first intro- 
duced in Great Britain by Lloyd George 
in 1908-1911. His scheme embraced the 
following items : old age pension, 
minimum wage, national insurance. 
{Political Philosophies since 1905, p. 
206). It was also adopted for the first 
time in France in 1024. 

Other paternalistic activities of the 
German Government since the War are 
the following : (a) maintenance of 68,000 
cripples, 8,67,000 widows and 1,05,000 
orphans; (b) a scheme for spending 600 
million gold marks on public works 
(mostly canalization) in order to prevent 
unemployment ; (c) extension of lavish 
grants (88 million gold marks) to 
charitable institutions ; (d) helping 

middle class people in distress by exten- 


sion of subsidies, reduction of prices and 
so on. {Economic Development, pp. 
112-118). 

The various factory laws passed in 
almost all the modern states for the 
protection of the labourers and especial- 
ly for the protection of the women and 
children represent further endeavours in 
the same direction. 

The achievements of the Italian 
Government in partially tackling the 
the problem of malaria with the expen- 
diture of Rs. 56 lakhs per year for 55 
years (1886 to 1921), in order to drain 
or pump vast stretches of unhealthy 
tracts, even though there was no pros- 
pect of any financial return, shows to 
what extent a modern state can go in 
order to promote the health of its 
people. And it is pleasing to reflect that 
the Italian Government was repaid not 
only with higher land revenue from the 
reclaimed tracts but also with the better 
health and enhanced elficiency and 
vitality of the men and women of the 
land who are the source and the creators 
of wealth. {Economic Development, 
Ch. 13). 


(To be concluded) 


THE UPANISADIC VIEW OF TRUTH 

By Dr. Mahenuranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Introduction 

The Upanisads deal with and describe 
the nature of the ultimate reality, the 
Absolute, not evidently so much by 
reasoning or dialectics, as by inner ex- 
perience and realisation. The dialectics 
are few in the pages of the Upanisads. 
But they are full of the records of the 
intuitions and experiences of seers, and 
these have enriched their value as ins- 
piring texts. Logic may convince us, 
but intuitions and experiences inspire us. 
The interest in the Upanisadic study is 
intensified because of the finer vistas of 
intuition and feeling they open in the 
seeker. The correct searchings of the 
seers, the definite answers to the inten- 
sive queries about the ultimate reality, 


exhibit the deep and varied spiritual 
experiences which cannot fail to strike 
the imagination, excite wonder and 
admiration and silently inspire the 
realisation of Truth. 

The Upanisads lose their meaning and 
significance to those who are anxious to 
find a developed philosophy in them, but 
when the search changes from a rational 
enquiry to a mystical penetration, their 
import and depth are felt and realised. 
They exhibit the highest intuitions and 
experiences of spiritual life. 

Brahman 

A treatise on mysticism would natural- 
ly refuse a categorical setting of the con- 
ception about being, and would rather 
prefer to read the development of the 
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conception through life’s experiences 
and intuitions, not because it is the 
demand of the mystic spirit to shut out 
the intellectual measurement of truth 
and reality, but because this has been 
specially the method of pursuing truth 
in the Upanisads. The Upanisads 
appeal more by the spiritual intuitions 
and psychological revelations than by a 
set form of philosophy, and though they 
have been the basis of the later philoso- 
phies, still it cannot be doubted that in 
them life and spirit has been of a greater 
concern than systematisation which has 
been thrust upon them. The texts read 
like gospels of revelations and intuitions, 
and in many places it has been shown 
how life is felt in its subtle delicacies of 
movement, and spirit in fine intuitions. 
And since the inspiration has been 
direct, logic has hardly a place in the 
Upanisads, though no doubt they are 
richly suggestive that way also. 

That this is the natural conclusion can 
hardly admit of any doubt; and when 
this has been lost sight of and the life’s 
quest has at last its refuge in the in- 
tellectual understanding, the Upanisads 
have been the fruitful ground of com- 
batants, eager to raise side-issues and 
concentrate their efforts and eneijies 
upon them. This demand of logic has 
risen when it has not been able to follow 
life’s move and intuition in all its 
phases, and their demand has the in- 
variable effect of confining the spiritual 
quest to a definite phase of expression. 
But spiritual life denies in its soaring 
such confinement most eloquently, for 
its constant tendency is to feel life and 
spirit in their fullness and overwhelming- 
ness and not in partiality. The Isa 
Upanisad has rightly characterised the 
spirit to be complete and full. And 
therefore it has been beautifully laid 
down : 

*^This is full, that is full, the full 
originates from the full. When the full 
is taken away from the full, the full 
remains.” 

This couplet expresses the mystic 
promise in the most effective way. Life 
is actively energising for the fullness. 


Spirit cannot bear division, it cannot 
tolerate incompleteness. Fullness is its 
being, and since it is the only being, it 
cannot conceive the world of spirit either 
in being or in expression as incomplete 
and partial. Hence spirit is the fullness 
of being both in transcendence and in 
immanence. It is inexhaustible. 

The fullness is perceived in the yonder 
and in the beyond, in the widest expan- 
sion and commonalty of spirit, it is 
perceived in itself beyond expression in 
transcendence. Life’s move is in spirit, 
its stay is in spirit. Spirit is all, spirit 
is in all. Spirit is beyond all. 

Though the effort has been the pre- 
sentation of spirit in its fullness, still it 
has been necessary to conceive the spirit 
in transcendence, and the spirit in im- 
manence, in reference to the expression 
or concentration. Spirit-in-itself is trans- 
cendent, spirit is immanent in reference 
to the order of expression. 

This has led us to conceive Brahman- 
in-itself and Brahman-in-relation. The 
former can be called the Absolute, the 
latter Isa. 

This fullness of transcendence goes 
beyond the fullness of immanence. 
Thought and language both fail to 
understand it and express it. So unique 
a presentation is this height of existence 
that there is no means of indicating it 
save by a negative method and process. 
The positive intuition of it is impossible. 
Whatever meets the senses or the 
intellect, is not Brahman. 

Our approach to the study of the 
Upanisads will be mainly analytical of 
the spiritual experiences revealed there- 
in. This analytical study can alone find 
out the most sacred spiritual convictions 
about the nature of reality. 

We can at once see that the concep- 
tion of the Visvadeva in the Vedas could 
not satisfy the Upanisadic seers. The 
reception of the finer vibrations of supra- 
mundane life in its wide diffusion in 
supramental visions, cannot silence the 
quest of the teachers, for it is supposed 
to be still external. It can set up fine 
vital and mental currents, but cannot 
touch the inmos^^being in us. The search 
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in the Upanisads is the search of the in- 
most being, the being above and beyond 
the world of revelation, internal and 
external. 

The Upanisads transcend the limits of 
expressions and realise truth in trans- 
cendence of the cosmic stirrings, the 
vital and mental urges. 

Their importance and appeal are 
enhanced by the reference to the 
Absolute. The relative world with its 
vast experiences and possibilities cannot 
make a lasting claim on our attention, 
for they are bounded and passing. The 
relative has a value in so far as it draws 
our attention to the Absolute by waking 
up the sense of a contrast. The relative 
is limited, the relative is transitory. It 
calls for the unlimited, the permanent, 
as its background. When the fullest 
promises of the relative existence have 
been exhausted, the real search for the 
Absolute begins ; when the delights and 
joys of the relative order have had their 
fullest trial, then alone the worth, the 
value and the meaning of the Absolute 
as the only enduring can be apparent to 
us. In this sense the enquiry into the 
Absolute and the quest of its security of 
being can seriously begin, only when the 
satisfactions of the values in the relative 
order, gross or fine, have had their 
fullest trial. This is not often clearly 
understood and the intellectual synthesis 
of the relative and the Absolute is often 
attempted. The relative joys and 
values are given an absolutistic meaning 
and impress, and the fountain of our 
experience and life is connected with the 
absolute spring. Our experience has a 
demand over us, and life clings to it so 
keenly that it often refuses to accept 
the breaking of the continuity between 
the natural and the supernatural, be- 
tween the relative and the Absolute. 

But this attitude gets a rude shock if 
a penetration is made into the recesses 
of our being, where the sense of a 
freedom at once convinces us of the 
twofold character of the relative and the 
absolute existence. This freedom is 
unique, it is not the freedom of eased 
mentality and highly strung vitality, it 


is not the freedom of an embracing 
synthesis; it is the freedom from the 
mutations of life, freedom from the 
reciprocities of intellectual life, freedom 
from insistent vital and mental 
demands. It is the freedom of trans- 
cendence. 

The Upanisadic search is after the 
real and the enduring beyond the 
temporal; this real is Brahman in the 
Upanisadic terminology. The freedom 
which awaits the realisation of Brahman 
is freedom from the relative values and 
concepts. 

The chief attraction of the Upanisads 
lies in adducing the conception cf 
Brahman as the Absolute. The seers 
are penetrative enough to go beyond 
the veil of relative existence to the One 
Absolute which denies division and 
completely transcends the relative exist- 
ence. 

The Upanisadic method has been 
chiefly mystical penetration, and the 
penetration has been keen enough to 
reach complete transcendence. The 
text conceives the vast as the state of 
existence, from which the relative order 
of the senses and mentality drops com- 
pletely. 

The Chhandogya has it : ‘‘The mani- 
fold has been in the beginning as ‘Sat’ 
(existent) and the Sat has been one 
without the second.” No doubt, the 
texts make rich references about the 
emergence of the cosmic system out of 
Brahman, but this emergence should not 
be referred to the Absolute which trans- 
cends everything, including the desire 
and act of creation. The Absolute is. 
(Katha, II, vi, 12, 13). Nothing more 
can be said of it, no definition is possible 
of it, for it is beyond knowledge (Kena, 
n, 8), beyond any categorical thinking. 

‘‘It moves, it moves not, it is far and 
near, it is in, it is out.” The intellec- 
tual attempt to positively define it 
completely fails. 

What Then Is Brahman? 

The word “Brahman” has been used 
to indicate the vast, the unbounded. 
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t.e., the Absolute. In the texts the 
word has been used in many places 
identifying it with the forces of nature, 
the inner psychoses, the vital principle, 
etc., and this has been perplexing to the 
accurate study of the Upanisads. 

Hence a clear analysis of the passages 
in which the word occurs is necessary 
for clarified understanding. The texts 
use the word in different senses in 
diverse contexts, and if the context is 
forgotten, confusion is inevitable. 

The understanding is helped at the 
outset if we remember the doctrine of 
transcendence and immanence of 
Brahman as taught in the Upanisads. 
Brahman is the soul of the appearance, 
it denies the appearance. It is in it, it 
is out of it. Such contrarieties are only 
possible if Brahman is viewed in and 
without relations to the world of pheno- 
mena in the same sense. Immanence of 
Brahman is relative to the cosmos. 
Transcendence is not. And, therefore, 
the passages covering immanence have 
not the same importance as the passages 
covering transcendence. This distinc- 
tion is to be borne in mind to help a 
clear understanding. 

Significance of this Distinction 
IN Spirituai* Life 

The conception of Brahman in and 
out of relation to the immanent life has 
an important significance in spiritual life. 
It accepts the possibilities of spiritual 
life and expression in the relative and 
absolutistic consciousness. The ex- 
periences may differ, they may be of 
different character, they may have 
different values, but still it cannot be 
denied that they are potent in life. And 
intellectual considerations may persuade 
us to accept the one and deny the other ; 
but such considerations seem to be a 
categorical determination which has no 
value in spiritual life. The Upanisads 
recount the spiritual experiences in life 
with and without expressions; and if 
the finality is fixed upon any one of 
them, it is because the gratification and 
the blessedness which are the promise of 


spiritual urges are more complete in the 
one than in the other. But this distinc- 
tion does not take away the full value 
from the life in its partial expression and 
incomplete fruition. 

The Upanisads are careful to unfold 
an evolution of spirit in its immanent 
expression, and since this expression is 
due to self-alienation of spirit, it can 
offer only partial satisfaction even in its 
fullest development. 

The spiritual fruition in the Upani- 
sads, therefore, has a twofold meaning. 
It may mean a self-opening and recep- 
tion of the cosmic spiritual life through 
nature and society and in its visitation 
in the soul. 

But this unfolding of spiritual cons- 
ciousness is evolution in spirituality, but 
should not be confounded with eman- 
cipation in transcendence. The spiritual 
consciousness in the start is the accept- 
ance of the cosmic life through the fine 
and the finer planes of existence. It is 
the stage of the ever expansive dyna- 
mism, and so long as the spiritual life 
energises in the concrete, it enjoys the 
finer revelations of spirit through nature 
and soul and yet transcends them in the 
world of the finest expression in itself. 
The spiritual vision has in it still the 
concrete outlook, for experiences, how- 
ever fine, are still confined to the 
original limitation of consciousness in 
expression and immanence. Spiritual life 
is, therefore, essentially dynamic, and 
howsoever expansive and rich it may be, 
it cannot transcend the original restric- 
tion. And, therefore, the highest philo- 
sophic truth which such experiences can 
indicate and imply, will be naturally an 
all-inclusive existence. It lies in every- 
thing. It transcends everything, for 
nothing can exhaust its being. Its be- 
ing extends far beyond the ethereal ex- 
panse, far beyond the highest heavens. 

The Svetasvatara eloquently describes 
the vision of the all-inclusive spirit in 
its widest commonalty. The all-pervad- 
ing spirit is represented as the Cosmic 
Person, encompassing the endless exist- 
ence in its embrftne ; 
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^^The person with its thousand heads, 
thousand eyes, thousand feet, surrounds 
the earth on all sides and stands ten 
fingers’ breadth beyond.” 

‘‘The person, in truth, this wide world 
is, whatever has been, and whatever 
will be; also ruler of immortality, and 
whatever grows up by food.” 

“It has a hand and foot on every side, 
on every side an eye, and head and face, 
it has an ear everywhere in the world. 
It stands encompassing all.” (Hume’s 
translation of the Svetasvatara, III, 14, 
15, 16). 

“The God who is in fire, who is in 
water, who has entered into the whole 
world, who is in plants, who is in trees 
— to that God be adoration, yea, be 
adoration !” (Svctllsvatara Upanisad, 
II, 17). 

Again we have in the Rik Veda ( Vide 
Wilson’s Rik Veda Samhita, Mandala 
10, Eighth Astaka, Fourth Adhyaya, 
Sukta, VI) : 

1. “Purusa, who has a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, 
investing the earth in all directions, ex- 
ceeds (it by a space) measuring ten 
lingers. 

2. “Purusa is verily all this (visible 
world), all that is, and all that is to be, 
he is also the Lord of immortality, for 
he mounts beyond (his own condition) 
for the food (of living beings). 

3. “Such is his greatness, and Pu- 
rusa is greater even than this, all beings 
are one-fourth of him, his other three- 
fourths (being) immortal, (abide) in 
heaven. 

4. “Three-fourths of Purusa ascend- 
ed; the other fourth that remained in 
this world proceeds repeatedly, and di- 
versified in various forms, went into all 
animate and inanimate creation.” 

Though these texts eloquently des- 
cribe the all-permeating nature of the 
Absolute, in the gross and the finer forms 
of existence, still they do not give us the 
conception of transcendence. Hence 
these texts have value for the spiritual 
life in initiating the cosmic sense of the 
cosmic being. They are, in short, the 
vision of the Reality in forms, or the 


vision of the formed reality (Murtta), 
they do not bidicate the understanding 
or the vision of the formless. 

The Brihad&ranyaka has it : “There 
are assuredly two forms of Brahman : 
the formed and the formless, the mortal 
and the immortal, the stationary and 
the moving, the actual and the yon.” 
(Hume’s Translation, III, 1). 

The texts bring out clearly the con- 
ception of the formless, which is, there- 
fore, as a conception more advanced and 
subtle than the presentation of Brahman 
as Murtta. This makes way for the per- 
ception of the finest essence of existence 
immanent in all existence. 

But even this is not enough as the true 
indication of the Upanisadic teaching. 
For as a source of spiritual inspiration 
the Upanisads see far beyond such 
poetic inspiration which feels the ani- 
mation of nature by spirit, and go 
deeper in declaring the identity of exist- 
ence in nature and man. 

The spiritual life, therefore, is not 
merely the reception of spirit in wise 
passiveness through the finer forces 
active in nature and man ; it is not the 
sense of the vastness and overpowering- 
ness of existence ; it is, as the Brihada- 
ranyaka points out, the feeling of the 
exact identity of spirit beyond the dyna- 
mic of nature and spirit. The text reads : 
“As an identity is it to be looked upon, 
this indemonstrable, enduring being; 
motionless beyond space, the birthless 
soul, Atman, the great and the endur- 
ing.” 

This perception of the enduring as 
seated in the soul (Yo esa antahhridaya) 
is the promise of the Upanisads. The 
self-opening does not only move the fine 
dynamism of our being making it recep- 
tive and responsive to the finer forces 
active in us and in nature and to their 
correspondence and unity in the God- 
head, but it finally helps that penetra- 
tion which feels the identity of existence 
in Atman. The self-opening is succeed- 
ed and displaced here by self-realisation, 
and the finer dancing of life by silence 
of wisdom. The wisdom which the spiri- 
tual dynamism carries with it, is the re- 
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velation of the finer oscillation of life 
and spirit in the deep of our being, the 
subtle joys and music in the life of 
nature, the rhythm and harmony of the 
cosmic life in and beyond the formed 
(Murtta) existences. But it is to be 
distinguished from the wisdom which is 
obtained in the deep abyss of our being, 
the knowledge of identity. Transcendent 
wisdom then presents a unique expe- 
rience which cannot be otherwise obtain- 
ed. It is the wisdom of the formless, the 
shapeless. 

In the life of realisation, the Upani- 
sads lay more stress upon the truth of 
transcendence than upon the immanent 
spiritual life. It is not because the Upa- 
nisadic seers do not see and feel the finer 
delights and truths of supra-mental 
existence in the dynamic divine, it is be- 
cause they feel the truth of all truths, 
the truth beyond the immanental im- 
mensities. The supra-mental truths hold 
true in the order of expression, and as 
such are truths which lie beyond the sur- 
face existence. They reveal realms of 
harmonies, beauties and sublimities ; but 
they can have no access into the silence 
of the Deep. It is beyond the reach of 
the sensuous or the super-sensuous mind. 

The word “truth” is confined to this 
aspect of transcendence in the Upa- 
nisads, both in ontological and spiritual 
sense. Not that it is the fixity of exist- 
ence amidst the diversities of changes. 
The dynamic divine is no less fixed an 
existence, for no one seriously conceives 
it to be vanishing into nothing. It might 
have occasional withdrawal of its ex- 
pression, but the occasional withdrawal 
of its play in the cosmic drama does not 
reduce it to nothing. It is the source 
and fountain of all life, both streams of 
thought, wisdom and power, and there- 
fore it will be idle to deny its truth out- 
right and to refuse its spiritual influence 
and power. But when the emphasis is 
laid upon the transcendent aspect of 
truth, it is done in the clear conviction 
that the transcendent is Truth without 
the least limitation, it is the sole truth, 
the bare and the naked truth. The trans- 


cendent is truth-in-itself. The dynamic 
divine is truth in relation to the order 
of revelation in the supra-physical and 
physical planes of existence. The truth 
implied in them cannot be the same. 
The dynamic divine is truth in relation 
to the orders of revelation and creation, 
it cannot be truth in the sense in which 
the transcendent is truth. But this 
should not for a moment be construed 
to thinking that there are two forms of 
truth, actually different, if not quite con- 
flicting. The transcendent alone is truth, 
the dynamic divine is the transcendent 
presented in the aspect of relation. The 
same thing is seen, but interpreted dif- 
ferently. The intellectual necessity of 
thinking in the terms of a first cause 
presents the transcendent as the dyna- 
mic divine manifested in mental and 
supra-mental universe, in the physical 
and the vital planes of existence. But 
when the intellectual curiosity is displac- 
ed by truth-vision, the distinctness, 
native to conceptual thinking, dies 
away, and the transcendence is present- 
ed in its undivided oneness. 

The supra-intellectual perception of 
truth gives us the consciousness of the 
undivided sameness of being at every 
point of existence, and hence presents 
the essence of truth which cannot be ap- 
prehended if the mind allows itself to be 
worked by the concepts it has developed 
in the course of evolution. The truth 
out of all reference to the order of ex- 
pression is, therefore, truth in the meta- 
physical sense. It is the highest truth 
in spiritual sense also, in so far as its 
value is greatest because of its being the 
essence of being, and because of its be- 
ing ever present and most intimate. The 
highest truth in spiritual sense is never 
distant, is never far; it is ever present, 
ever inmost. The least difference, the 
least mediacy makes truth foreign to us, 
and makes a rapprochement between 
the seeker and the sought impossible. 
And when, therefore, truth is sought in 
the ever-growing experience, mental or 
supra-mental, the face of truth can never 
shine before us, for it is not there in its 
pristine purity and undiminished radi- 
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ance. The sense of distance still troubles 
us, the sense of reception bespeaks the 
difference, but truth denies difference 
and can neither be sought nor received, 
for in the unbounded expanse of its be- 
ing it exists in its transcendent purity 
for ever. It can never be received, nor 
be sought. 

Truth then in its highest sense is that 
which is, which can neither be presented 
nor received. It is the presentation of 
the absolute fact, and in this presenta- 
tion it goes beyond the sense of the full- 
ness of life, the completeness of power 
and the highest security of our finite be- 
ing. It is the overshadowing of the con- 
crete life and consciousness. The 
stretches of the finer vision into the im- 
mensities of life and the occasional 
depths of feeling which so often pass for 
the highest religious beatitude should 
not be confounded with the intuition of 
the Absolute. 

Hence the spiritual truth of the Abso- 
lute is to be distinguished from the spiri- 
tual truth of the dynamic divine. The 
one is true because of its being the 
highest fact, the maximum existence be- 
yond limitation; the other is true be- 
cause of its influence and power. But 
they are not to be distinguished as two 
forms of truth, — the highest fact in self- 
alienation appears as the highest unity 


of existence pregnant with knowledge 
and power. 

In view of the above distinction, it is 
natural to characterise the highest truth 
in two ways : truth in its transcendence, 
and truth in its self-expression. Truth 
in its transcendence is truth absolute 
free from the limitation of expression. 
Expression implies a concreteness and 
concentration. It is the spiritual life 
and expression in time, but it cannot 
present the aspect of spiritual life which 
transcends time and expression in time. 

To distinguish the truth in transcen- 
dence as different from truth in self-ex- 
pression, it is natural to indicate as Nett, 
Neti, not this, not this. The highest 
spiritual experience seeks to describe the 
greatest spiritual truth in negative 
terms, in the terms of denial of all that 
meets us in the sensuous and the super- 
sensuous realisation. Neti Neti indicates 
the impossibility of knowing the un- 
knowable. Positive knowledge is in a 
sense a limitation, for it implies the 
duality of the percipient and the per- 
ceived, the experient and the ex- 
perienced. Neti Neti denies this pos- 
sibility of knowledge, it denies the pos- 
sibility of indicating the truth by clear 
characterisation. All characterisation 
thought-description, and truth evades 
the grasp of thought. 


(To he concluded) 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswabupananda 

CHAPTER XVI 
Special Ikstructiom 

9(TFar i 

TOlfq ^ II t II 

Ashtavakra said : 

am Child awiaw i ila diverse scriptures attaa: many times mam speak aa hear 
at or aaifa still aa fta w ai ^ through forgetting all except aa your mmn’ Self- 
abidance a not ( aiAi is }. 
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1. My child, you may often speak^ upon various scriptures 
or hear them. But you cannot be established* in the Self unless 
you forget* all. 

[The key-note of the Advaita Vedanta is that the Self alone exists and that all else 
is false, unreal. The unreal, manifold universe is constantly enga^^ing our mind and hence 
we cannot have the knowledge of our Self. To be fully established in one’s Self, the con- 
dition must be reversed. 

' Speak etc, — The Sruti has repeatedly said that **the Self is not to be realised by the 
power of speech, by a vast intellect or by the study of the Vedas.” It is a question of 
actual experience and not of mere intellectual knowledge. 

* Established etc. — when the self will know the Self and nothing else. In our present 
condition, we are not in our own self. We are dwelling in the body and mind and 
the various things of the world. Wherever our self-consciousness is, there we are. 

* Forget etc. — ^That is, one must be conscious of the Self alone and should not perceive 
anything else. This is a state which can be attained by destroying Ignorance which is the 
cause of the manifold universe. A deep sleep state or a similar condition induced 
artificially, in which all is forgotten, is not meant.] 

O sage enjoyment work mental concentration ^ or do 
OTifir yet ?t your mind with all desires extinguished Tliat which 

is beyond objects will like. 

2. O Sage, you may enjoy,‘ or work, or practise mental con- 
centration. But your mind will still yearn* for That* which is 
beyond all objects and in‘ which all desires are extinguished. 

[* Enjoy etc. — All these occupations indicate that the Self has not yet been realised. 

” Yearn etc. — ^The mind cannot have lasting satisfaction in enjoyment etc. 

* That etc. — ^The Self is meant. It is above all quests of life and mind. 

* In etc. — Therefore, it cannot be realised until all desires have been destroyed. The 
state of Self-knowledge does not permit the existence of any desire in the mind.] 

tnra: All from effort miserable anyone this si not stpnfir 

knows vi|n this by instruction verily vw- blessed one ftsfii' emancipa- 

tion attains. 

8. All are unhappy because’ they exert themselves. But 
none knows this. The blessed one attains emancipation 
through* this very instruction. 

[' Because etc.— All exertion presupposes desire— the desire to attain things not 
possessed at present. Desire, both satisfied and unsatisfied, is a cause of misery. Satisfied 
desire brings on at first satiety and afterwards more desires and so the chain is 
lengthened. The unhappiness of unsatbfted desire is obvious. 

* Through etc.— This instruction is enough ; for if anyone carries it out in life, that 
is to say, becomes inactive (not outwardly only, but also inwarcUy by eradicating all 
desires which are the spring of action), one attains Self-knowledge.] 
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^ SIIS^ n tj II 

*i; Who g ( expletive ) of closing and opening the eyelids anvit in 

the activity ^ even feels pain ?[« of that of the master idler 

happiness <t not of other of anyone ( «nifh is ). 

4. Happiness belongs to that master idler' to whom even* 
the elosing and opening of eyelids is an affliction, to none’ else. 

[‘ Master idler — ^The man of Self-realisation, who is completely inactive. 

’ Even etc, — ^These also presuppose some body-consciousness. The man of Self know- 
ledge feels even that little body-consciousness as a limitation and painful. 

* None etc, — One must be absolutely detached from body and mind to be truly happy.] 

^ ^ *R: I 

n ^ ii 

When im: mind i?' this done this n not ( gRi’ done ) ifit this : by 
the pairs of opposites gm' freed ( is ) tr?i then ( w mind ) in 

work of religious merit, prosperity, desire of sensual enjoyment and spirituaj 
emancipation f5rc^^‘ indifferent becomes. 

5. When the mind is freed from such’ pairs of opposites as 
‘this is done’ and ‘this is not done’, it becomes indifferent* to 
religious merit, worldly prosperity, desire of sensual enjoyment 
and liberation. 

[‘ Such etc, — ^The idea of duty is meant. 

* Indifferent etc. — One who has gone beyond all idea of duty, docs not care for the 
fourfold objects of life. 

The sense of duty arises from desire. Without desire, no duty. The fourfold objects 
of life presuppose desire without which they are meaningless. Even liberation is not an 
object of desire with one who has attained true Knowledge.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

We hope to continue Discourses on 
Jnana Yoga by Swami Vivekananda two 
months more. . . . Swami Vijayananda 
who contributes A Messenger of the Be- 
loved to the present issue, is a monk of 
the Ramakrishna Order. The little piece 
was written by him while he was staying 
at Mayavati and was struck by the 
strange cry of the bird to which he 
refers in course of his article. • • • Our 
article this month, A Review and a Fore- 
castf may be looked upon as comple- 


mentary to our article last March, 
Through the Dark to the Nexv Daxvn. . . 
We draw the readers’ special attention 
to Romain Holland’s article this 
month, Early llellenic-Christian Mysti- 
cism and Its Relation to Hindu Mysti- 
cism. As they will see, the subject is an 
important and absorbingly interesting 
one. . . . Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., 
B.L., F.R. Econ. S. pursues the subject 
which he took up last April, in the 
present article, Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar on Modem Economic Life. Mr. 
Datta dealt in his last two essays, pub^ 
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lished in April and May Prabuddha 
Bharata, with the economic views of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He now takes up 
the views of Prof. Sarkar. Prof. Sarkar 
is a well-known scholar and author, who 
has travelled almost all over the world, 
and has both a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the economic conditions of 
most countries. He is one of the few 
Indian scholars who have propounded 
any constructive view of what Indians 
economic future should be. Mr. Datta 
is, therefore, justified in presenting 
Prof. Sarkar’s views to our readers. 
Prof. Sarkar is just now in the Munich 
University, Germany, lecturing on In- 
dian Economics. . . . Dr. Mahendra- 
NATH Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., contributes 
The Upanisadic View of Truth to the 
present number. Our readers will find 
him as erudite and profound as ever. 

COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION 

We Hindus always believe that reli- 
gion is a constitutional necessity of men. 
If we are deprived of our existing reli- 
gions, new religions will grow to take 
their place. This fact has been strikingly 
demonstrated by Russian Communism. 
Our readers must be aware how Russia 
has been leading an anti-religious cam- 
paign for some time with disastrous 
results to the Christian Church in Rus- 
sia. Tremendous protests have been 
made against this in Europe and Ame- 
rica. Both the Roman and the Pro- 
testant Churches have raised their voice 
of indignation against the Bolshevik 
atrocities. But this does not appear to 
have produced much effect in Russia. 
The campaign against religion is an im- 
perative necessity with Communism. 
‘‘Religion is the opium of the people,*^ 
said Karl Marx. Marx also said : “Des- 
troy the social world of which religion is 
the spiritual aroma and you destroy reli- 
gion. . . . Religion is the flower that 
covers the chains. Destroy the flowers 
and the chains will be seen.” Commun- 
ism is convinced of the truth of Marx’s 
words. There are two ideas in them. 
One is that if the present politico-econo- 


mical system is destroyed, religion will 
also decay. The other is that if religion 
is directly attacked, it will expose the 
“chains” hidden by religion and thereby 
the creation of the new system will be 
hastened. Russian Communism is 
earnestly carrying both lines of attack. 
This is the significance of the Russian 
struggle. 

It cannot be denied that religion has 
oftentimes allied itself with the powers 
that be, especially in the West, and 
especially so in Russia where the Czar 
was the head of both the State and the 
Church. Religion has made another 
mistake. For good or for evil, it has 
often lent its colour to socio-economic 
and political institutions, customs, con- 
ventions and systems, which naturally 
cannot be either perfect or permanent. 
If these were not sanctified by religion, 
people could easily reform or reject them 
with the growth of knowledge and ex- 
perience. But religion made them sacred. 
And now the evils of these really secular 
institutions have been transferred to the 
account of religion, and religion is con- 
sidered guilty of them. The bitterness 
of the Bolshevik Russia against religion 
is mostly due to this. Religion has in- 
deed, in the West, often stood against 
the progress of science and secular im- 
provement. We in India have been more 
fortunate in this respect, though it is 
true that the connection of religion with 
the socio-economic institutions in India 
also has not been quite fortunate. In 
this respect, India may well take warn- 
ing from the anti-religious propaganda 
of Communism. There is a section of 
Indians, orthodox they call themselves, 
who raise the cry “Religion in danger !” 
whenever any reform in the social body 
is proposed. Unless they learn wisdom 
betimes, religion will really be in danger. 
The tendency of India is to allow the 
greatest possible liberalism in religion. 
Had it existed in Russia, there is great 
doubt if to-day Communism had taken 
the attitude it has done against religion. 
The fundamental thesis of Communism 
is not wrong : it wants to ensure equal 
opportunities ahd rights tor all in the 
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body politic. All must have equally the 
blessings of life. Though in details we 
may disagree with the Communists, we 
also sincerely want that all should have, 
as far as possible, equal rights and privi- 
leges in life. But this is only the outer 
aspect. Life does not consist in socio- 
economic, political or intellectual acti- 
vities. There is another side, in which 
life finds satisfaction only in realising it- 
self as Eternal Being. Attempts at this 
realisation have not any necessary 
quarrel with equality of all in the secular 
life. To us, therefore, real Communism 
is not the antithesis of spiritual life. The 
two can well exist together, and with 
excellent results. 

Unfortunately Communism, as it is 
operating in Russia to-day, is too head- 
strong. But perhaps we should not pro- 
nounce any judgment as yet. It is an 
experiment, and rapidly changing. What 
form it will ultimately take, cannot be 
estimated now. There is a chance that 
a new religion may evolve out of Com- 
munism itself which is so hostile to reli- 
gion now. Prof. John Dewey writes in 
a recent issue of The Current History : 
‘‘ . . . Communism has itself become a 
religion that can tolerate no rival. . . . 
When I refer to the religious character 
of Communism I mean that it commands 
in its adherents the depth and intensity 
of emotional fervor that is usually asso- 
ciated with religion at its height. More- 
over, it claims intellectually to cover the 
whole scope of life. There is nothing in 
thought and life that is not affected by 
its claims; it has, one might say it is, 
a body of dogmas as fixed and unyield- 
ing as that of any church that ever exist- 
ed. History records many instances of 
the persecution of one religious faith and 
its followers by those of another religion 
when it gained power. What is going 
on in Soviet Russia is something of the 
same kind. No one can understand It 
who thinks of it as a persecution of reli- 
gion by a strictly political power. To 
get its real meaning one must align it in 
thought with the great struggles between 
Hval religions that have marked 
Ty.” 


This statement may appear surprising 
to many. But it is nevertheless funda- 
mentally true. Whenever any thought 
or movement claims our all, absorbs our 
whole being, it necessarily becomes reli- 
gious in character, however strange in 
form. And Communism is doing this. 
It is true that there are many Com- 
munists to whom it is not yet so deep 
and apparent. But if Communism 
succeeds in growing strong and deep, it 
must necessarily evolve an outlook on 
life and a code of behaviour, which ulti- 
mately must have a mystic aspect as 
any religion. But before that happens. 
Communism will, of course, have much 
changed. 

A Russian writer has contributed a 
thoughtful article to the latest number 
of The Hihbert Journal, under the title, 
Russian Communism as a New Religion, 
In this he has very cleverly pointed out 
the similarities between established reli- 
gions and Communism. *‘In what does 
the religious nature of Communism con- 
sist? First of all in its fundamental 
prerequisites. The religious method is 
primarily belief — belief in something un- 
conditional, absolutely correct and true, 
belief in revealed truth. All religions 
are marked by this feeling . . . The reli- 
gious man has no right to doubt.” Com- 
munists also implicitly believe in their 
ideal. We may ask : How can we have 
a religion without a God? But there 
are actually such creeds, eg., Confu- 
cianism. Communism ^^originated as a 
typical moral teaching, as a derivative 
of the ancient Christian philanthropic 
idea. Its primary theme . . . has an 
astonishing resemblance to the old 
leitmotiv of Christianity — the religion of 
the oppressed, of the proletariat.” 
^^Communism came into the world as 
the moral doctrine of the oppressed.” 
But there is a difference between it and 
Christianity. ”The moral centre of 
Christianity lies in a humble attitude to 
the hostile natural process. The king- 
dom of this world is declared to be the 
kingdom of evil, and by way of com- 
pensation the idea of a heavenly king- 
dom is introduced, the kingdom of the 
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oppressed *who are defrauded in this life. 
Christianity is therefore the typical reli- 
gion of the downtrodden classi which 
expects consolation but has not the 
strength to rebel. Communism^ born 
under other conditions, is also the reli- 
gion of the persecuted, but in this case 
tney rise against their enslavers and will 
not submit. It is the religion of revolt 
and its morals are the morals of revolt. 
Therein consists its resemblance to 
Islam, its unlikeness to the religions of 
non-resistance — Christianity and Bud- 
dhism. The Mohammedan idea of a 
holy war is repeated in the idea of a civil 
war against the oppressing class, which 
is the moral basis of the religion of the 
Commune.” “Christianity held out to 
sinners and persecutors the terrors of 
the Last Judgment; Islam menaced the 
infidel with a holy war; Commimism 
proclaims a world-revolution, a sort of 
Last Judgment of the proletariat on the 
bourgeoisie of the world.” 

Every creed has its holy books, its 
saints and its characteristic science, art 
and culture. Communism also does not 
lack them, “The ‘Holy Scriptures* in 
the form of writings of Marx and Lenin, 
the epistles of these or the other ‘holy 
fathers* and ‘apostles,* the works and 
opinions of prominent Communists, be- 
come the sources of opinion, exactly re- 
producing the scholastic period of the 
religious thought of Christianity, when 
authority also reigned. Marx was the 
Aristotle of the movement, and the rdles 
of the saints are played by Communists 
of distinguished merit.’* “The idea of 
a Communistic science is created — a pro- 
letarian science, a proletarian art.” 

Then there is the ritual. “Already it 
is created— this ceremonial or ritual. Al- 
ready processions of Communists march 
through Moscow; already heretics are 
cursed in some places and extolled in 
others. . . Already emblems and badges 
have appeared, and the ikons of the 
fathers of the Communist Church adorn 
the clubs — ^those temples of the new reli- 
gion. Already there are preachers and 
apostles (agitators), who are sent abroad 
into all lands to preach the new Gk>spel 


and seek new adepts. . • Already the 
deification of the actors of the early 
period has begun. . . . Lenin is now a 
legend. . . Deification gives rise to the 
idea of eternity. . . When the founder 
dies, his death provides a reason for the 
creation of a Pantheon, or the establish- 
ment of an Olympus for the new deities. 
A tomb or sacrophagus appears, and 
‘imperishable relics.’ The act of worship 
begins, preceded, imperceptibly to the 
faithful themselves, by a new belief that 
their deceased leader or prophet still 
lives in some other sphere. All this, too, 
actually exists : we have the mausoleum 
of Lenin — ^that Moscow parody of the 
Egyptian pyramid, that stone of the 
Kaaba in the Communist Mecca — and in 
it rest the relics of the founder of the 
Religion, the first prophet, and, perhaps, 
deity,” “The Communist religion al- 
ready has its new generation, thinking 
in terms of Communism, with a logical 
organisation of thought quite incompre- 
hensible to us, with an unfamiliar view 
of the reductions of logic ; but again, to 
the historian it is a well-known picture 
— ^the early Middle Ages, with its system 
of compulsory conversion, threats, and 
repressions by the ruling church; with 
its careful attention to the education of 
the young in the spirit of religion.” 

Frongi what we have quoted above 
from the Russian writer, it will be clear 
that Communism has undoubtedly a reli- 
gious colouring. The similarities dis- 
covered may not all be essential, may be 
mere chance coincidence. But there is 
no doubt that the attitude of mind of 
the votaries of Communism is certainly 
religious. Knowing the atrocities com- 
mitted in the name of Communism, we 
may feel shocked to consider its mental 
outlook as religious. But has there not 
been also much persecution and blood- 
shed in the name of recognised religions ? 
The similarities between religions and 
Communism, however, do not entitle 
us to call the present^ay Communism 
as actually religious. That would be pre- 
posterous. There are various reasons 
why it cannot be called a religion yet. 
But the mental outlook and attitude has 
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certainly religious potentialities. There 
is undoubtedly an attempt in Commun- 
ism to view life and being from a new 
angle of vision. This impulse may lead 
its votaries to a deeper philosophy by 
and by. Whether it does so or not, 
what we have to note is that this im- 
pulse is not destined to be frittered away 
without producing deep effect on the 
mind and life of humanity. Swami 
Vivekananda repeatedly said that the 
future lies with the Sudra, the working 
class everywhere in the world. The 
Russian Communism is a remarkable 
portent of its awakening. It is un- 
doubtedly going to remould human 
society on a different basis. No sane 
man will deny that there is much that 
should be done in alleviating the con- 
ditions of the masses in every country. 
The question is what method should be 
adopted to inaugurate the new era in 
every country. In India we have al- 
ways proceeded through evolution and 
not revolution. Should we not try to 
give the Sudras their own as promptly 
and as naturally as possible ? That will 
save India from all the disasters of a 
revolution. 

Whenever there is a strife between 
classes for material possessions, the spiri- 


tual considerations go to the wall. Com- 
munism is a menace to all civilized com- 
munities, because in its present form and 
mood, it tends to disrupt the finer things 
of life, cultural and spiritual. The 
remedy does not lie in denying the 
claims of Communism in to to, but in 
admitting its legitimate appeal and har- 
monising it with our cultural and spiri- 
tual heritage. The latter must be purg- 
ed of their class favoritism, and all the 
privileges, secular and spiritual, should 
be given to the masses as soon as pos- 
sible. Swami Vivekananda was quite 
alive to this need. Hence his doctrine 
of the worship of the Daridra-Ndrdyana. 
That way only can religion and the 
modern politico-economical and social 
tendencies be reconciled. To look upon 
every one, and especially the poor, 
as veritable God and thus give them all 
the rights and opportunities in the spirit 
of love and worshipful service, is to truly 
create the religion of Communism. The 
salvation of Russia lies in following its 
present outlook to its uttermost limit in 
the domain of reason and experience. 
Thus it will not only save its secular 
Communism, but will invest it with a 
real spiritual value, and thus make it a 
blessing to mankind. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: A STUDY. 
By D, V, Athalye. Swadeshi Publishing 
Company, Poona City, 280 pp. Price 
Rs, 4/-. 

The book is an appreciative, though 
critical, estimate of Swami Vivekauanda’s 
career and genius. The account is based, as 
acknowledged by the author, on the writings 
and the speeches of the Swami and his lives 
published by the Ramakrishna Order. The 
life-story has been so narrated as to exhibit 
the growth of the Swami’s personality. The 
Swami was great, in the author’s view, not 
only as a world-preacher but also as a 
nation-builder. **The regeneration of India 
and through her the regeneration of the 
world, — ^this was the dream of the Swami and 
this was what he was sent on earth for.” 

The author has given a succinct review 
of the Swami’s lectures on the four Yogas, 


w'hich are, in his opinion, a compendium of 
Hinduism at its best. They embody the 
principles of universal religion. They re- 
state Hinduism so as to suit the modern 
mind. They show that the sublime truths 
of the Vedanta are in conformity with the 
highest ethical ideas as well as scientific and 
metaphysical conceptions. 

The author’s account of the Swami as a 
patriot-saint and national worker is also 
interesting and illuminative. The Swami 
changed the whole outlook of national life. 
He not only gave plans and projects for 
its reconstruction, but adopted practical 
measures to carry them out. His under- 
standing of India was far deeper than that 
of any other nationalist of the age. He was 
equally conscious of her glories and short- 
comings and pointed them out with the in- 
sight of a prophet. In the concluding 
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chapter a brief outline of the reform move- 
ment of modern India has been given to 
estimate the Swami’s greatness as a social 
reformer. 

The author has taken exception to a few 
remarks of the Swami which are of minor 
importance and have no direct bearing on 
his teachings. So far as we have seen, the 
author’s difficulties arise from one-sided view 
of the Swami ’s position and want of proper 
knowledge of the subject in hand. Space 
forbids us to launch into discussion here. 
The only question that deserves attention is 
the author’s contradiction of the Swami’s 
statement that ‘‘the Hindu mind was ever 
deductive and never synthetic or inductive.” 
But we hold, in spite of the author’s argu- 
ments to the contrary, that the Swami was 
fundamentally correct. 

The book is, however, an admirable 
attempt to present to the general reader a 
short but comprehensive view of the Swami 's 
life and teachings. It is to be regretted that 
the printing is not good enough and there 
are many typographical mistakes in the book. 
The price also appears to be too high. 

THE STORY OF BARDOLI. By Mahadev 
Desai, To be had of the Navajivan Press, 
Ahmedabad. ion +363 pp. Price Rs. 2-8 as. 

Swami Vivekananda would compare the 
Indian masses to a sleeping Leviathan and 
it was his belief that they were destined to 
do wonders, if only they could be awakened. 
His prophetic vision was fulfilled in the 
successful fight that the meek and mild 
peasants of Bardoli in Bombay offered to 
the great British Government which left no 
stone unturned to put them down. The 
peasants of Bardoli were subjected to ever- 
increasing taxation till the last enhancement 
of 80 p.c. rent* in the year 1928 proved to 
be the last straw. When all legitimate steps 
to redress their grievances failed, they took 
to Satyagraha. The peasants refused to pay 
the enhanced rent and got ready to mutely 
suffer all consequences for that. At first 
there were doubt and diffidence whether such 
a step on the part of the peasants was not 
too bold and the Government also thought 
that the movement would soon fizzle out. 
But it gradually gathered strength: the 
timid became bold, the vacillating became 
determined, the weak became hopeful of 
success in their righteous cause. After about 
six months the Government agreed to redress 
their grievances. 

The condition of the Bardoli peasants was 


no better than that of their brethren in 
any other part of India. They were timid 
and fearful, divided by castes and many 
conflicting interests, —there were also to be 
found some black sheep amongst them. But 
what is the reason that they could show 
such a bold and united front? It is that 
when appeal is made to the religious and 
moral sentiment of the Indians, they at once 
start up. The Bardoli peasants were con- 
vinced that theirs was a righteous cause 
and as such God was with them. And they 
remained perfectly non-violent, for the simple 
peasants could easily understand that evil 
cannot be conquered by evil, hatred cannot 
be cured by the return of hatred and they 
resisted the indignation of the powers that 
be with humble meekness. 

The success of the movement was no less 
due to the capable leadership of the 
Teasants’ Sardar’ as Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 
was lovingly called. Now, what was the 
secret that lay behind the power of Mr. 
Patel? It was nothing but his burning love 
for the peasants and an overmastering 
passion to help them out of their woes. 

India has got many lessons to learn from 
the Satyagraha of Bardoli, and those who 
want to lead the country can ill afford not 
to study it closely. The thrilling story of 
the Satyagraha and as also other incidental 
details are given in the present volume in 
a fascinating style. 

THE RELIGION OF BURMA. By 
Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya. The Theoaophi- 
cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
ix J^S pp. Price Cloth Rs. Board 

Rs. 2-12 as. 

It is Rhys Davids and the author of The 
Light of Asia that have made Buddhism 
popular in the West. Among other Wester- 
ners who have devoted their whole attention 
to the spread of Buddhism in the West, the 
name of the present author stands prominent. 
Born of English parents, Mr. Allan Bennett, 
afterwards known as Ananda Maitriya, was 
attracted to Buddhism early in life and 
embraced the faith at about his eighteenth 
year. Afterwards he came to the East, 
diligently studied Pali, became a scholar in 
Buddhistic scriptures, and renouncing the 
world entered the Order as a Bhikkhu in 
Burma, where he passed some valuable years 
of his life. As such Ananda Maitriya is a 
very fit person to write about Buddhism as 
also the Religion of Burma. 

According to liim, the Buddhism as pre^ 
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vailing in Burma, Ceylon and Siam, should 
not be classified as belonging to the Hinayan 
or the Southern School of Buddhism, as **the 
terms ‘Northern’ and ‘Southern’ as applied 
to the different types of Buddhism are mis- 
leading. . . In his opinion “The native, 
and correct designation of the pure form of 
Buddhism now prevalent in Burma, Ceylon 
and Siam is Theravada, ‘The Tradition cf 
the Elders’ or as we might justly render it, 
the Traditional, Original, or Orthodox 
School.’’ In the present volume the author, 
gives not only the religious condition of 


Burma but also the main principles of 
Buddhism as understood by him, A genuine 
lover of Buddhism, Ananda Maitriya brings 
in the vision of an idealist in observing things 
and manners, and finds more beauty in 
whatever he sees than will meet a passing 
observer. But as he also made a determined 
attempt to live the life, here and there in 
his writings there is a practical touch, which 
is compelling and will give the book a value 
all its own. The involved style of the author 
is unfortunately a little setback in sustain- 
ing the reader’s interest in the book. 
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SWAMI VISHWANANDA IN 
KARACHI 

A correspondent writes from Karachi : 

Swami Vishwanandaji, President of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Bombay Branch, paid 
a visit to this city during last May. The 
Swamiji came at the invitation of an ardent 
admirer of the Mission. This is perhaps the 
(irst time after a lapse of nearly a quarter 
of a century that a highly cultured monk 
of the Ramakrishna Mission blessed this part 
of India with his visit, and as was to be 
expected, people of all castes and com- 
munities of this cosmopolitan city took 
advantage of his presence to listen to the 
eternal and inspiring message of Hinduism 
from one of its enlightened exponents. 

Swamiji delivered a series of 9 lectures on 
the various phases of Hinduism and con- 
cluded his programme by a discourse on 
“Universal Religion,’’ holding forth the 
eternal and universal character of the 
Sanatana Dharma. This theme may be re- 
garded as a silken thread linking up the 
whole series and formed a fitting end to the 
lecturing tour. 

The audience at these lectures was really 
encouraging, looking to the fact that new 
ground had to be broken by the Mission in 
Karachi. Now that a contact has been 
established, it is hoped that Swami Vishwa- 
nandaji and other monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order will visit this city more often and 
cater for the spiritual welfare of the Hindus 
here. 

R. K. ASHRAMA, PATNA 

The report of Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Bankipur, Patna, for the period from 
January 1026, to March 1029, is a record of 
many useful activities. The following are 


some of them: (1) 750 Scriptural classes 
were held in four different parts of the City. 

(2) Musical classes were held in the Ashrama. 

(3) Private interviews were given by the 
Swamis to outsiders. (4) The Ashrama con- 
ducted a magazine, “The Morning Star,’’ in 
English and also a Bookstall. (5) Lecture 
tours were undertaken by the Sannyasins. 
(6) The Vivekananda Boys’ Association was 
formed to educate students. (7) The Turiya- 
nanda Library issued 1,000 books during this 
period. (8) 20 students were taught in the 
Vivekananda Night School, and (9) The 
Ramakrishna Students’ Home, a college 
students’ hostel run on the lines of a 
Brahmacharya Ashrama, did much service lo 
its inmates. 

For the consolidation and immediate ex- 
pansion of its works the Ashrama requires a 
permanent residence of its own on a suitable 
site, at least two bighas in area, which may 
accommodate a monastery, a lecture hall, 
a house for students, a charitable dispensary, 
a library and a playground and a gymnasium 
for boys. The land and buildings will cost, 
it is estimated, at least Rs. 40,000/- and the 
upkeep of the Ashrama another equal sum. 
We earnestly appeal to the generous public 
and to all lovers of humanity to place this 
highly useful institution on a permanent 
basis by donating liberally. All help may be 
sent to Swami Avyaktananda, Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Bankipur, Patna, 

R. K. MISSION SEVA SAMITI, 
HABIGANJ, ASSAM 

The annual report for the years 1928 and 
1929 of the R. K. Mission Seva Samiti at 
Habiganj, Sylhet, was duly to hand. The 
Samiti was established some nine years back 
and has been doing good work. In addition 
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to holding regular daily religious classes at 
the Ashrama where two monastic members 
livei keeping a library and reading room 
open for the public, and celebrating birthday 
anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, the Samiti conducts 
four Night Schools in some Depressed Class 
villages of the sub-division, where more than 
a hundred boys and girls are given literary 
education. In addition, it has opened two 
charitable dispensaries in two villages and 
has one in its Ashrama. It conducts a Shoe 
Factory in a cobblers’ village for the benefit 
of its inhabitants, and has established a Co- 
operative Society there in order to free them 
from the clutches of money-lenders. Last 
year the Samiti did excellent service during 
the Assam floods. The Samiti is also of 
great service to the town and the outlying 
villages,— it helps variously the needy and 
the poor by gifts in kind or cash, by nursing 
the sick and cremating the dead. And it is 
exerting a healthy influence on the civic life 
of the town, not to speak of its spiritual 
benefit. 

The Samiti has no house of its own and 
no permanent funds, for both of which it 
appeals to the generous public. Work can 
be greatly expanded if funds arc provided. 
All help may be sent to Secretary, R, K, 
Mission Seva Samiti, Hahiganj, Sylhet, 
Assam. 

VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, 
JAMSHEDPUR 

The report for the year 1928 is to hand. On 
account of the labour troubles during the 
year udder review, the membership decreased 
from 510 in 1927 to 416 in 1928. The various 
activities of the Society, religious, edu- 
cational, etc., were continued as usual. The 
birthday anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda and other prophets were 
duly celebrated. The Society conducted 4 
free schools, teaching 120 students, and 13 
boys resided in the Society’s Students’ Home, 
which is also an orphanage. The number of 


resident workers in the Workers’ Home was 
11. Philanthropic works of various kinds 
were undertaken during the year under re- 
view. Nursing the sick, helping the poor and 
the needy and cremating the dead are the 
special features of the work of the Society. 
Total receipts, including previous year’s 
balance, were Rs. 4,300-8-1 and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 3,394-9-0. The present needs 
of the institution are a hall and a library. 
The Society appeals to the public for funds 
• to enable it to take up this important work 
without delay. We hope the generous public 
will help the Society. All remittances may 
be sent to the Secretary. 

CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, 
SHYAMALA TAL 

The fifteenth annual report for the year 
1929 of the above institution is to hand. The 
report shows the good progress made by the 
dispensary during the year. The dispensary 
is located in an out of the way place in the 
Himalayas. The service done by such a 
charitable dispensary to the hill people who 
go almost without medical treatment, de- 
serves public support and encouragement. 
During the year under review the number of 
persons treated was 1,493, of which 13 were 
admitted in the Indoor Hospital. In order to 
cope with the increasing number of patients, 
the urgent necessity of a separate building 
was keenly felt. In response to the appeals 
made the previous year for building fund, 
the sum^ of Rs. 900/- was received. The 
authorities have begun the construction of a 
two-storied house on the plot of land bought 
for the purpose. The masonry work and the 
roofing have already consumed Rs. 1,723-7-9. 
The work is yet to be completed. A sum of 
Rs. 1,500/- is still required. Contributions, 
however small, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by Swami Virajananda, 
Secretary, Shyamala Tal Charitable Dis- 
pensary, C/o The Vivekananda Ashrama, 
Shyamala Tal, Deori P.0,, Via Champawai, 
Dt. Almora, V.P. 
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“^Fag?i srnra sm ^ fa^ f N rgr i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 


Both happiness and misery are 
chains, the one golden, the other iron; 
but both are equally strong to bind us 
and hold us back from realizing our 
true nature. The Atman knows neither 
happiness nor misery. These are merely 
‘‘states”, and states must ever change. 
The nature of the soul is bliss and peace 
unchanging. We have not to get it; 
we have it ; let us wash away the dross 
from our eyes and see it. We must 
stand ever on the Self and look with 
perfect calmness upon all the panorama 
of the world. It is but baby’s play and 
ought never to disturb us. If the mind 
is pleased by praise, it will be pained 
by blame. All pleasures of the senses 
or even of the mind are evanescent, but 
within ourselves is the one true un- 
related pleasure, dependent on nothing 
outside. “The pleasure of the Self is 
what the world calls religion.” The 
more our bliss is within, the more spiri- 
tual we are. Let us not depend upon 
the world for pleasure. 

Some poor fishwives, overtaken by 
a violent storm, found refuge in the 
garden of a rich man. He received them 


kindly, fed them and left them to rest 
in a summer-house, surrounded i)y 
exquisite flowers which filled all the air 
with their rich perfume. The women 
lay down in this sweet-smelling para- 
dise, but could not sleep. They missed 
something out of their lives and could 
not be happy without it. At last one 
of the women arose and went to the 
place where they had left their fish 
baskets, brought them to the summer- 
house, and then once more happy in 
the familiar smell, tJiey were all soon 
sound asleep. 

Let not the world be our “fish 
basket” which we have to depend upon 
for enjoyment. This is Tamasika, or 
being bound by the lowest of the three 
qualities (or Gunas). Next higher come 
the egotistical, who talk always about 
“I,” “I.” Sometimes they do good 
work and may become spiritual. These 
are llajasika or active. Highest come 
the introspective natures (Sattvika), 
those who live only in the Self. These 
three qualities are in every human being 
in varying proportions, and different 
ones predominate at different times. 
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We must strive to overcome Tamas 
with Rajas and then to submerge both 
in Sattva. 

Creation is not a ‘‘making’’ of some- 
things it is the struggle to regain equili- 
briums as when atoms of cork are 
thrown to the bottom of a pail of 
water : they rush to the top singly and 
in clusters, and when all have reached 
the top and equilibrium has been re- 
gained, all motion or “life” ceases. So 
with creation ; if equilibrium were 
reached, all change would cease and 
life, so-called, would end. Life must be 
accompanied with evil, for when the 
balance is regained, the world must 
end, as sameness and destruction are 
one. There is no possibility of ever 
having pleasure without pain, or good 
without evil, for living itself is just the 
lost equilibrium. What we want is free- 
dom, not life, nor pleasure, nor good. 
Creation is eternal, without beginning, 
without end, the ever moving ripple in 
an infinite lake. There are yet uii- 
reached depths and others where still- 
ness has been regained, but the ripple 
is ever progressing, the struggle to re- 
gain the balance is eternal. Life and 
death are but different names for the 
same fact, they are the two sides of one 
coin. Both are “Maya,” the inexpli- 
cable state of striving at one point to 
live and a moment later to die. Beyond 
all this is the true nature, the Atman. 
We enter into creation, and then, for 
us, it becomes living. Things arc dead 
in themselves, only we give them life, 
and then, like fools, we turn round and 
are afraid of them, or enjoy them ! The 
world is neither true nor untrue, it is 
the shadow of truth. 

“Imagination is the gilded shadow of 
truth,” says the poet. The internal 
universe, the Beal, is infinitely greater 
than the external one, which is but the 
shadowy projection of the true one. 
When we see the “rope,” we dd not 
see the “serpent,” and when the “ser- 
pent” is, the “rope” is not. Both can- 
not exist at the same time, so while we 
see the world we do not realize the Self, 
it is only an intellectual concept. In 


the realization of Brahman, the per- 
sonal “I” and all sense of the world is 
lost. The Light does not know the 
darkness, because it has no existence in 
the light, so Brahman is all. While we 
recognize a God, it is really only the 
Self that we have separated from our- 
selves and worship as outside of us, but 
all the time it is our own true self, the 
one and only God. The nature of the 
brute is to remain where he is, of man 
to seek good and avoid evil, of God to 
neither seek nor avoid, but just to be 
blissful eternally. Let us be Gods, let 
us make our hearts like an ocean, to go 
beyond all the trifles of the world and 
sec it only as a picture. We can then 
enjoy it without being in any way 
affected by it. Why look for good in 
the world, what can we find there ? The 
best it has to offer is only as if children 
playing in a mud puddle found a few 
glass beads. They lose them again and 
have to begin the search anew. Infinite 
strength is religion and God. We arc 
only souls if we are free, there is im- 
mortality only if we are free, there is 
God only if He is free. 

Until we give up the world manu- 
factured by the ego, never can we enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. None ever 
did, none ever will. To give up the 
world is to utterly forget the ego, to 
know it hot at all, living in the body but 
not being ruled by it. This rascal ego 
must be obliterated. Power to help 
mankind is with the silent ones who 
only live and love and withdraw their 
own personality entirely. They never 
say “me” or “mine”, they are only 
blessed in being the instruments to help 
others. They are wholly identified with 
God, asking nothing and not conscious- 
ly doing anything. They are the true 
Jivan-muktas, the absolutely selfless, 
their little personality thoroughly blown 
away, ambition non-existent. They are 
all principle, with no personality. The 
more we sink the “little self”, the more 
God comes. Let us get rid of the little 
“I” and let only the great “I” live in 
us. Our best work and our greatest in- 
fluence is when we are without a 
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thought of self. It is the ^Mesireless” 
who bring great results to pass. Bless 
men when they revile you. Think how 
much good they are doing by helping 
to stamp out the false ego. Hold fast 


to the real self, think only pure 
thoughts, and you will accomplish more 
than a regiment of mere preachers. Out 
of purity and silence comes the word of 
power. 


WHAT INDIA TAUGHT ME 

By M. B. C. 

Bees can live on “bee-bread” made of pollen mix’d with honey, 

But men and women need the ripened grain and fruit. 

For that they must wait till the pollen be scattered. 

And the petals have fallen. 

And the time of seeming nothingness is past; 

Only then is there food fit for the hungry. 

Ye who ache to feed the hungering souls. 

Dwell in the sunlight of God’s sure purpose. 

Unfold your petals, breathe out sweet fragrance ; 

Admit the robber bees who steal your pollen, your stimulating thoughts. 
And bring you new strange thoughts instead; 

Then lose your life and be nothing, not even an airy blossom ; 

Wait steadfastly, faithfully, in the love of God, 

Content to do nothing but protect and cherish the life within. 

Let no enthusiast cajole you into “giving”; 

What have you to give? 

You must receive, and receive, and receive 
The sunlight of God’s love. 

Bad Farmer He, if yours is the only food He grows for liungering souls. 
Leave that to Him. He cares 
More than ever you can do. Why, 

It is His care working in you 
Makes you long, and yearn, and grow 
In His sunlight. 

Till all be fulfilled. 

This is life’s discipline, 

The “dark night of the soul.” 

“Selfishness,” says the enthusiast, 

“Folly,” says the practical man, 

“Stupid asceticism,” say the gay; 

And you fear it may be so. 

You may have lost your will to give. 

You may not know the way to live, 

You may not have the heart to live; 

And timidity and silence shut you in ; 

You may be dead for all you know. 

Save, now and then, 
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Too seldom, far too seldom, and too faint. 

Is the yearning and the striving and the longing 
To be ready to give one’s very self 
In perfect ripened food for hungry souls. 

Yesterday the end seemed as far off as ever. 

Save, perhaps, for an oppressive weight that nearly dragged you from the tree. 
You did not know you were so ready 
For the Farmer’s hand beneath you 
To pluck the perfect fruit. 

To-day you’re free. 

Free to give in glorious giving, 

Free to live, and free to serve. 

Who so gay, and who so living ? 

Pour your soul out for the world. 


THE CONFLICT OF THE MORAL AND THE AMORAL 

By the Editor 


In the following pages we shall try to 
deal with a problem which always faces 
us in one form or another, especially in 
times of great changes. All of us may 
not be fully aware of its presence in our 
affairs, but it is nevertheless there. It 
is the conflict of the moral and the non- 
moral. The question is : Is morality 
completely pervasive of reality? If not, 
what should our allegiance be to the 
moral laws and to reality? On the one 
hand, it is staggering to think that we 
can live unmoral lives, — the very basis 
of life seems to sink down with the 
elimination of morality. On the other 
hand, reality taken as a whole, as we 
even now know it, can in no sense be 
called moral, — it is superbly apathetic 
to our moral standards ; and if we want 
to fully relate ourselves to it, how can 
we hold on strictly to moral principles? 
This is the conflict. And some answer 
must be given to this question if our 
life and activity are to be soundly 
grounded and directed. As our readers 
will remember, we have dealt with the 
problem cursorily and incidentally in 
course of some of our previous essays, 
but certainly not fully or even adequate- 
ly. Those have been merely passing 
references. Let us here try to envisage 


the problem in its broader outlines and 
see if any solution emerges. 

I 

Morals may be divided into two 
classes : self-regarding and other-regard- 
ing. Certain moral virtues have a pre- 
dominantly subjective value, others 
have mainly an objective reference. Let 
us illustrate. Take truthfulness. It is 
a moral virtue which we consider as 
having d value in itself. Even where 
its non-observance may not do any harm 
to anyone, we seek to be truthful. 
Even if we were to live in a solitary 
island, we would try to be truthful. 
It has reference pre-eminently to our 
own self. Take, on the other hand, 
marriage. In every community there is 
a certain ceremony, through which a 
man and a woman must go before their 
living together can be considered moral. 
But this morality has pre-eminently a 
social reference. It is well-known that 
the marriage ceremony is not the same 
with every people, nor has it always 
been the same with the same people. 
Marriage customs have undergone many 
changes. In some community mere 
mutual understanding and a feast to 
the neighbours and kiths and kins have 
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been considered ceremony enough. 
Whatever the outer form, the sanctity 
of it is not less recognised. It is con- 
ceivable that all marriage ceremony may 
be discarded without taking away from 
the sanctity of the mutual understand- 
ing between a man and a woman. The 
mutual understanding is the essence of 
marriage and pertains only to the two 
persons concerned. The ceremony is the 
seal of the community on that under- 
standing. It has reference to society 
alone. Here, then, morality is mainly 
other-regarding. We say ‘mainly,’ for 
the division that we have made of the 
moral virtues is not ultimate. Those 
which are self-regarding are also other- 
regarding to some extent and vice 
versa. Truthfulness, of which the 
necessity arises from an inner source, 
has a bearing on social well-being also. 
It is needless to amplify how without 
truthfulness, social life would be impos- 
sible or at least corrupted. Similarly, 
other-regarding virtues which are main- 
ly concerned with the objective life, also 
influence our inner life to a remarkable 
degree. The division is, however, true 
because of their predominant tendency 
one way or the other. 

What makes this difference in their 
emphasis? Many thinkers have sought 
to find out the ultimate source of moral 
sanction. Whatever that might be, until 
we have succeeded in tracing the origin 
of moral virtues to a source which is 
eternal, there cannot be any secure 
morality for mankind. Morality cannot 
be imposed on anyone. It must be a 
power from within. And it should be 
conceived as originating from within. 
In these days the mere public sanction 
or the sanction of law is not enough for 
our becoming moral. These we can 
easily defy. Or at least we know that 
these sanctions have little value, being 
born of the very imperfect judgments 
of mostly ignorant people. There is 
another sanction, — ^tradition. But what 
sanctity or value has tradition in our 
eyes nowadays? There is God, it is 
true. Some religions have sought to 
derive their moral codes from God Him- 
2 


self or His Messengers. But in these 
days of scientific enlightenment, these 
stories do not have much hold on us. 
Who knows what was the source of 
Moses’ inspiration, whether it was 
Divine or purely subjective? Even if 
it be true that Moses heard the com- 
mands of God, how can that be true of 
US who did not or have not heard those 
commands ourselves ? The very fact 
that we can break them shows that we 
may break them. The fact is, a mere 
knowledge of the moral code is not 
enough. There must be an inner com- 
pulsion also. And that cannot be unless 
the sanction comes from within. The 
modern mind, with every kind of 
authority crumbling around it, keenly 
feels it. It wants a code of self-regard- 
ing morals, which must originate from 
our very being. It is almost a truism 
that nothing can be truly called a proof, 
which is not inherent in the very nature 
of the thing to be proved. The proof 
must be imnianental and not trans- 
cendental. For to find the proof of a 
phenomenon in another is to suggest an 
infinite regress, — it is only putting off 
the proof. So if we are to find a per- 
manent basis for morality, we must 
search for it in our own self and not 
outside, not even in a God. 

This necessity has been keenly felt 
by the modern mind. Hence the theory 
of conscience, — the still small voice with- 
in. Conscience is all right, and surely 
its promptings have a great value in 
the conduct of life. But conscience has 
unfortunately a strange way of changing 
itself and its dictates with the change 
of circumstances and growth of ex- 
perience. It has no finality in its 
decisions. It is as blind as ourselves. 
The fact is, conscience is not really an 
authority, but merely a representative 
of the already achieved. It represents 
the sum total of wisdom at any time. 
But that sum total, alas, falls always 
far short of what is expected and want- 
ed. How little we know ! A moral code 
eannot be established with that little 
knowledge. Perfeet knowledge must be 
its basis. 
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Truly speaking, therefore, we cannot 
have a complete moral code for ourselves 
until we have attained full Self-knowl- 
edge. Till we have become perfectly illu- 
mined, we shall always remain in doubt. 
But we need not despair. Failing to 
reach perfect knowledge, we can at least 
take help of philosophy. And in this, 
metaphysical conclusions are extremely 
valuable. What is our true nature ? 
What are the characteristics of the 
eternal self? Since to know ourselves 
fully and truly is the one objective of 
life, evidently whatever is against those 
eternal characteristics must be wrong. 
Whatever hinders the manifestation of 
the true self is immoral and whatever 
helps it is moral. Whatever thought 
and action are in conformity with the 
nature of the Self are moral, and what- 
ever are against it are immoral. But 
here again the question arises : How are 
we to know what are against the Self? 
— In order to know it, we must know 
the Self. True. But what we do not 
know ourselves at present, we may infer 
from the examples of others. There 
have been persons who have realised 
their true self. They have described its 
nature to us as far as possible. They 
have told us what help its manifestation 
and what hinder it. This way we may 
form an outline of the region as yet un- 
traversed by us. It may be supposed 
that here also a sort of authority is pro- 
posed for our guidance. No, we must 
not call them our authority, but merely 
our examples, and there is a great dif- 
ference between the two. In authority, 
we are not given the freedom of our own 
judgment : the sanction of morality does 
not lie in us, but in the things or persons 
considered as authorities, — we are mere- 
ly required to do their bidding, as if 
morality has no other proof than the 
voice of the authority. The whole 
scheme is an ugly superimposition, auto- 
cratic and irrational. In the case of 
the examples, they do not consider 
themselves as authorities. The autho- 
rities, they declare, are in our own Self- 
realisation. They only say to us : “We 
have found, you. may also find. Such 


and such is the way.” Here there is no 
imposition from outside. Here is an ap- 
peal to our own reason and initiative. 
Here is a pointing out that we are our 
own sanctions, only we must know our- 
selves fully and completely, and the 
ways to do so are also open to us. This, 
then, is a rational and altogether 
honourable appeal. 

The self-regarding virtues have their 
direct basis in our own eternal self. No 
time, no circumstances can change 
them. So long as our real self abides, 
and it abides eternally, these moral 
virtues also would last. Thus truthful- 
ness, selfiessness, kindness, chastity, 
fearlessness, love, — these arc all eternal- 
ly true. We shall not indicate here the 
character of our real self. But wc may 
say that all these virtues really reflect 
it. Their opposites would cloud its 
vision. It will be noted that somehow 
all the civilised world consider them as 
the primary moral virtues, though in 
the present age of doubt and scepticism, 
the validity of some is being called in 
question. The mind of men has some- 
how reflected the unrealised glory of the 
true self. It has somehow a prevision of 
Eternity, and through its reflected light 
is groping its way to the goal. There 
is nothing sury)rising in this. For 
whether we know it or not, our true self 
is always asserting itself. Through our 
insanity, our sane self is trying to assert 
itself every moment and eventually pre- 
vailing. Through all the darkness of 
ignorance, the light of knowledge is al- 
ways breaking. When wc think that wc 
are moulding events according to our 
mad desires, events are really being 
manipulated by the fingers of God. This 
is the great fun and mystery. All our 
short-comings are as it were being 
rounded off by the all-pervasive perfec- 
tion of God. That is why when we 
study past events from a distance, they 
unmistakably show the movements of 
eternal verities behind and among their 
multifarious details, though none of 
those who were directly implicated in 
the events ever felt their presence. This 
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is the mystery of creation and also our 
hope and warning. In every little thing 
the ways of God justify themselves. 
None can escape those ways which we 
call moral and spiritual laws. .We thus 
see that those which we have called pre- 
eminently self-regarding morals, are 
also somewhat true of the objective life 
and world. One reason is perhaps that 
human events are in one sense the 
aggregate of individual doings. And 
since in every individual the moral 
qualities directly and indirectly assert 
their power, they must do so also in 
the aggregate of the actions of indivi- 
duals. 

But we must remember that 
collective happenings in the human 
communities are not all in conformity 
with the moral ideals. Things do not 
happen all morally. Though we can 
envisage the outline of moral action in 
and through the doings and movements 
of mankind, we can also espy other 
factors and elements in them, which 
spread beyond the bounds of morality. 
In fact we must clearly bear in mind 
that man’s inner urge is to become one 
with the universal reality of which the 
moral is but a part. He wants to relate 
himself with all that is, without ex- 
ception. This urge is in the very core 
of his being. Naturally his impulses, 
aspirations, motives and actions cannot 
be all moral ; and in fact they are not. 
The moral are only a part, and perhaps 
a very small part, of his being. Let us 
look at the universe. Very few of its 
things have a reference to morality so- 
called. Are the stars moral ? The sky 
The flowers ? The joys and sorrows, the 
beauties and uglinesses of the universe? 
Its life and death, its changes and un- 
changing elements ? Its origin and 
destiny ? Do they not, in their deeper 
significance, if not in their apparent, 
transcend the bounds of our moral life 
and point to a vaster, mystical life? 
For these our inmost heart yearns. 
With them our being wants to feel its 
kinship and unity. And hence the other- 
regarding morals and amoral forces^ 


II 

What is it that signifies other-regard- 
ing moral qualities? Whatever it may 
be that originally creates communal life, 
it may be said that in the primitive 
stages of human society, the ideal 
elements have always to succumb to 
the claims of realities. We notice many 
fine moral virtues existing among 
savages, — truthfulness, chastity, etc. 
But this also we note that as soon as the 
savages meet with adverse communal 
circumstances, they easily lose those 
virtues and are corrupted. This clearly 
shows that in the primitive societies 
moral virtues have not triumphed over 
realities. In fact, primitive men grow 
up mostly in correspondence with their 
environments. There is a core of 
idealism in their communal life undoub- 
tedly, but very vague, amorphous, 
undetermined. But around this in- 
definite core, all movements are in 
conformity with the environments. 
There is a spirit of subservience to 
realities and little attempt at moulding 
them after an ideal or conquering them 
with an ulterior purpose. Slowly, how- 
ever, idealism grows, till at last some 
persons transcend the limits of the body 
and the lower mind and come in contact 
with a higher being, above and beyond 
the powers of realities. When this inner 
wwld becomes more and more known, 
man becomes consciously denizens of 
two worlds, outer and inner, and find 
that his satisfaction, and in fact his true 
kinship, is essentially in the inner world 
and not outer. And he tries to shift 
the centre of gravity of his life to the 
inner region. Thus grows true idealism. 
Since that time, his main effort is to so 
mould the realities as to harmonise them 
with the ideals. He cannot live any 
more merely in conformity with the 
realities. He must conquer them and 
employ them in the service of the ideals. 
And the ideals, we know, must be pre- 
eminently moral and spiritual. 

But here the problem of man’s com- 
munal life arises. We have seen that 
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our heart hankers to embrace the entire 
universe of realities, and these realities 
are not always amenable to moral 
idealism. They cannot always cast 
themselves in moral patterns. Man 
also is not merely moral. His satis- 
faction lies not only in being moral, 
but also real. In fact, we must 
conceive two streams of life, one ideal 
or moral and another real. Man’s 
satisfaction lies in being both ideal and 
real, but more in being real, for therein 
is the active touch of the living reality, 
without which life withers away and 
ideals become dry and dead. Man, 
therefore, often accepts the real un- 
hesitatingly and wherever possible 
idealises it. Out of this, other-regard- 
ing moral virtues, such as marriage 
customs, domestic and social relation- 
ships, etc., grow. These are not intrin- 
sically moral as we can easily infer, nor 
can we also call them always immoral. 
They are more often than not amoral. 

Now these amoral elements change 
with the change of circumstances, as 
we pointed out in the case of marriage 
customs. This necessary distinction 
between self-regarding and other-regard- 
ing morals is not, however, properly 
recognised by people. We must re- 
member that the masses who do not 
act always after conscious thinking, have 
to believe the other-regarding virtues to 
be as much binding as the self-regarding 
ones, otherwise their observance and 
practice of them will be half-hearted and 
incomplete. The evolution of the other- 
regarding virtues has to be noted in this 
connection. After every stage of evolu- 
tion, there comes a stage of stability and 
unquestioning practice. At every stage 
we believe in certain other-regarding 
virtues as intrinsically true and there- 
fore permanent in character and we 
practise them with all the devotion of 
our heart. But after the stage of 
stability comes the stage of change. 
Circumstances have in the mean time 
slowly altered. New realities have 
forced themselves on our mind and 
attracted it. A new world has opened. 
Therefore some readjustment in our 


outlook, customs and practices has be- 
come urgent. Then the other-regarding 
virtues have to change. And it is then 
that a great opposition comes from the 
masses who have been following those 
virtues as being for all time. They 
strenuously oppose the change and firm- 
ly hold on to the old forms. They 
believe that these are the very essence 
of all morality and if they are changed 
all morality will vanish. They are right 
to a certain extent. For it sometimes 
happens that the urge of realities is 
such that they have to be accepted if 
we are to live and yet they cannot be 
immediately idealised into moral forms. 
We may just point to our present 
circumstances. The industrial, political 
and cultural revolutions that are occur- 
ring everywhere have created a new 
world for us. They have given rude, if 
not fatal, shocks to our previous out- 
look and many of our moral and 
religious beliefs. It is easy to say that 
we must yet hold on to ideals. But it 
is not easy to point out how we can 
escape the urge of realities and how we 
can live by ignoring realities. Wc for 
ourselves have always considered such 
idealistic prescriptions as futile. They 
may help an isolated few, but not th ' 
people in general. The world is faced 
with grim realities, urgent, menacing. 
They cannot be overlooked. We must 
face them and reckon with them. And 
in trying to do so, we find that olJ 
moral standards are slipping through 
our fingers one by one. And the cry 
has gone forth that morality is gone, 
morality is of no avail at the present 
hour. What has happened is not that 
morality has gone. It cannot go. 
Because it is our very nature. So long 
as we live, it also must live. But the 
other-regarding morals are in the melt- 
ing-pot. New forms have to emerge. 
We are just now in the stage of change, 
of evolution. Undreamt-of facets of 
reality are facing us. We must study, 
estimate and accommodate them. It 
will take time. Many of us will cry 
out in panic. Others will search for 
new vistas of i^ision ap4 cyentually — if 
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humanity is not to perish — new group- 
ings would be made, new forms of other- 
regarding virtues will emerge. We do 
not for a moment forget the excesses in 
which large sections of mankind — most- 
ly foolish, ignorant and thoughtless — 
are indulging in the name of new life. 
They think that morality has been 
vanquished, that it was a creation of 
interested parties in the past ages, that 
it cramped life and they are now to 
enjoy true freedom. It is a foolish 
dream of foolish minds. 

The problem of the moral vs. non- 
moral is not to be solved, therefore, by 
scrapping the moral. Individual 
morality, the self-regarding virtues, will 
always remain. But social morality, the 
other-regarding virtues, will change and 
new forms must take their place. 

Ill 

What forms will social morality take ? 
How to determine it ? The one mistake 
that many so-callcd reformers make in 
presaging the new forms is to formulate 
them from the merely moral point of 
view. The exclusively moral man is a 
man of narrow vision. He reaches to- 
wards the highest point, it is true. But 
he merely cuts his way through reality. 
He traverses the infinite reality only 
along a line, the vast contents remain 
outside his view. He is, therefore, ill 
qualified to envisage the future for all. 
He emphasises the backbone. But the 
full form is beyond his ken and jurisdic- 
tion. One must be also an artist in 
order to be representative of all men and 
all reality. He must combine in him 
the unchanging moral outlook as well as 
an all-encompassing spiritual vision. 
He alone can be the leader and the 
guide of the new age. The artistic 
quality which can feel and envisage the 
undefined beyond the definite details 
and reach towards future happenings, is 
something above and be)^ond the moral 
vision. And that is also why the 
spiritual vision is superior to the moral 
vision. There is nothing mysterious in 
this. The explanation is simple. Reality 


comprises not only what is moral but 
also what is immoral and unmoral. 
In fact reality is amoral. Behind the 
phenomenal world, upholding and mov- 
ing it, is the Self. The Self, therefore, 
is amoral. If that is so, its realisation 
also must be amoral. That is to say, 
the manifestations of the Self, and the 
feelings and actions following from it 
need not necessarily be moral in form. 
This is no self-contradiction. We have 
stated before that moral excellences are 
manifestations of Self-realisation. But 
they are only one aspect of Self- 
realisation. They do not constitute the 
whole of it. There is another aspect 
which is amoral, which is understand- 
able only intuitively — through artistic 
perception. Thus we often find the ex- 
pression of two apparently contradictory 
principles in the men of realisation. In 
one they are most moral, the acme of 
what a normal man must be. In an- 
other, they are abnormal, not to be 
estimated by the ordinary human 
standards. Only intuitively we can 
catch the fullness of life and ex- 
perience that is theirs. In the ordinary 
affairs of the human world, also, these 
two principles are constantly active. 
The two movements of the soul, moral 
and amoral, are true also of the common 
men, only they do not perceive it 
clearly. The so-called social moralities 
are often no morality at all. They are 
often conventional. It may be, they 
have an effect on mind, which is intrin- 
sically moral. But they are not in 
themselves moral. Their real justifica- 
tion and ground is not moral consi- 
derations, but the apprehension of life 
and reality more fully and deeply, from 
a deeper standpoint of soul’s life, — of 
that aspect which is amoral. Through 
this amoral aspect of our being we 
come in contact with the vaster reality, 
not through the moral perception but 
through intuitive sympathy. The new 
social forms that may emerge in future, 
will be lasting and beneficial only to 
the extent they represent a deeper and 
more comprehensive vision of the soul. 
The deeper and more inclusive they are, 
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the better is the chance of their perma- 
nence. 

Mind that we do not mean a senti- 
mental grounding, such as many wild 
visionaries imagine at present. The 
artistic perception that we speak of is 
a rare quality not to be met with in 
abundance and is not to be acquired 
by emotional indulgence. Artistic per- 
ception also has to be acquired. The 
dross has to be eliminated. The eyes 
have to acquire an unprejudiced vision. 
The mind and the heart have to grow 
pure. The cravings of the flesh have 
to be stilled. Only then the larger 
movements of the universal being 
would come within the range of our 
view. The artistic perception that we 
are speaking about is nothing short of 
the perfect spiritual vision. That vision 
penetrates into the future and feels 
every single pulse-beat of the Being. It 
easily perceives the inter-relations of 
movements and forces and knows their 
relative scopes, functions and values. 
It thus becomes easy for it to for- 
mulate the purpose of an evolving age 
and community and know what changes 
must be made in the existing con- 
ventions, forms and outlook. And 
since this formulation comes from a 
spiritual vision and is in conformity with 
it, it does not militate against the moral 
aspect of being, and can be easily 
idealised into a moral movement, i.e., 
made into other-regarding moral virtues. 

In the present age, therefore, all the 
changes that have taken place and arc 
impending, have to be reflected above 
all in a heart as vast as the universe, as 
pure as the purest crystal, and with 
the widest and deepest sympathies and 
understanding. Such a reflection is 
enough to conceive the new aspirations 
and changes as parts of a system. To 
be conceived by a pure universal mind 
is to be systematised. Has such a mind 
arisen among us of the present age.^ 
We believe it has. 

Henceforward, it is an easy process. 
What arc unmoral or even immoral 
according to the existing standards, 
have to be clothed with the glory of 


the new vision. They have to be per- 
ceived and conceived from the new angle 
of vision, and at once they will reveal 
unthought-of contents. New conven- 
tions will grow of themselves, new 
enthusiasms will be created. Little 
effort would be necessary to instal them 
on the pedestal of worship. In fact an 
unwonted atmosphere of sanctity will 
surround them, and then it will not be 
difficult to conceive their perpetuation 
and observance as other-regarding moral 
virtues. It is always thus that the con- 
flict between the moral and the non- 
moral in the age of change is resolved. 

IV 

But we admit that not all non-moral 
aspirations of the age can be idealised 
into moral form. There may be some 
which will always remain unassimilated 
into morality. Hinduism has always 
recognised this possibility. For ex- 
ample, marriage customs in some lands 
may change and may assume forms 
under the pressure of realities, which 
may shock the present mentality. But 
we believe that orthodox minds will 
gradually adjust themselves to the new 
forms and invest them with a moral 
grandeur. But there may yet be forms 
which will not so easily lend themselves 
to idealization, say, war or other 
forms of violence. Let us take a differ- 
rent kind of example— -an instance of 
mild violence. It is well-known that 
the very existence of certain nations 
depends on their exploitation of other 
races. They have not such resources in 
their own countries that if they cease 
to exploit other nations they can main- 
tain themselves. Suppose the exploited 
peojfles prevent this exploitation. That 
is quite legitimate. But one cannot still 
forget that their legitimate action is 
producing grievous results in the lanrl 
of the exploiters, i.e., starving them to 
death. This is certainly a kind of 
violence. But we somehow think that 
we are not any way to blame for this 
harm. And we thus justify ourselves : 
We say that our concern is with our 
own country wc must first save it at 
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any cost. If as a result another country 
suffers, that is not our concern. Here 
is plainly an unmoral action made moral 
by the urgent sanction of patriotic feel- 
ing. War for defence is also thus 
idealised, though killing is extremely 
brutal. In ancient times, it was 
enjoined upon the Kshatriya king that 
he should go ahunting regularly. The 
purpose was evidently to keep strong 
the fighting qualities of the king and his 
enterprising spirit. But no killing for 
any purpose can be justified on moral 
grounds. There were other heinous 
deeds which were made the duties of a 
king : He must sow the seeds of 
dissension among his enemies. Enemies 
might be any way outwitted. He 
might employ spies against his enemies ; 
and might take recourse to all kinds 
of diplomatic cunning. All these 
were justified on the ground that 
they were necessary for the safety of 
the kingdom. And who can deny that 
it was so? So long as the world con- 
tinues what it has been for thousands 
of years, all these means must be 
adopted, however heinous apparently. 

But do they not demoralise their 
employers? Have they not a corrupt- 
ing influence ? Here comes in the 

doctrine of Karma Yo^a, Hinduism 
recognises that all duties cannot bo 
idealised into moral forms, and yet they 
have to be done. How to avoid their 
evil effects? By performing them with 
an unattached mind. Here a very 

important question arises. Can we 
avoid the evil effects of evil actions if 
only we perform them without attach- 
ment? Again, can we really do an evil 
deed with an unattached mind? How 
far can immoral action be reconciled 
with Karma Yoga? What is the 

relation of morality with Karina Yoga? 
We believe that even apparently evil 
actions can be done in the spirit of 

Karma Yoga. Having made this start- 
ling statement it behoves us to clearly 
state all the attendant conditions and 
reasons. We have already mentioned 
that there is an aspect of consciousness 
which is analogous to and in fact akin 


to the Divine consciousness. This 
universe contains both good and evil, 
and behind them there is undoubtedly 
the Divine mind. The Divine mind is 
not corrupted by the existence of evil. 
Sri Ramakrishna very aptly illustrated 
this fact : the poison of a serpent kills 
others but does not kill the serpent 
itself. Similarly of God. The evil of 
the world affects the ordinary beings, 
but not God. Man also can become 
God. He also can reach a state in which 
he feels like God, is one with Him. In 
that state, he can also behave and act 
like God. It is only in that state that 
man ean do evil actions without being 
corrupted by them. But is it easy to 
reach that Divine condition ? God is ab- 
solutely unattached to the universe, 
therefore He is its master. Man also has 
to be absolutely unattached to the world. 
God’s action does not arise from any 
egoistic motive, for God has no such 
ego. All Divine movements spring from 
the mysterious deeps of His being. 
Similarly man must get beyond the 
planes of the ego and one himself with 
the Divine being. Only thus his actions 
will become identified with the Divine 
actions, or rather, all his actions would 
be propelled by a Divine urge. That 
means that the necessity of doing evil 
even in the spirit of Karma Yoga must 
have a Divine purpose behind it, and 
whatever is Divine must be considered 
to be absolutely good, however evil it 
may appear to our eyes. At least his 
evil actions will be as mysterious in 
origin and influence as the presence of 
the principle of evil in God’s creation. 
Such evil-doing, it must be admitted, 
is rare. Let us nevertheless admit its 
possibility. 

What we have spoken here is of the 
culmination itself. This means that 
there may be also stages leading to this 
culmination. In fact we may recognise 
two stages leading to the culmination. 
As to the first stage, we have been 
familiar with it in the general teachings 
of the Gita on Karma Yoga. There the 
Lord enjoins that a Kshatriya must do 
his duty unattachedly, however evil it 
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may seem. In this stage the question 
of corruption by evil-doing does not 
arise. For it is taken for granted that 
a man has the tendency of hhnsd, 
violence, in his mind. If he indulges 
in it, it does not in fact add to his 
himsdf for he is trying to do so in the 
spirit of Karma Yoga, unattachedly, 
with the purpose of getting rid of it. 
If he abstains from external action of 
himsd, mere mental reasoning will not 
cure him of it. For it is well known 
that almost all our samskdras have to 
be worked out. So in the first stage of 
evil-doing in Karma Yoga, there is net 
gain, no moral loss. In the second 
stage, a man is considered to have been 
purged of all evil faculties and 
samskdras. His mind has been purified. 
He has learnt to act and live in an 
unattached way. He also, however, can 
do apparently evil actions, when he 
feels that hy doing them he can do great 
good to large masses of mankind. We 
may pertinently take the example of 
Guru Govind Singh. He was a man of 
realisation. He is said to have attained 
the vision of the Divine Mother. He 
practised hard austerities, went through 
strenuous spiritual exercises and gained 
the Divine vision before he plunged into 
the organisation of the Khdlsd and 
lighted a new fire in the hearts of the 
Sikhs. His mind represented the 
second stage. He acted dctachedly, 
fought and killed enemies in order that 
his people might be rescued from the 
oppression of their enemies. He did not 
seem to have attained the third stage, 
the culmination which we may find 
well exemplified in the life of Sri 
Krishna. Of the second stage it may 
be said that though the form of action 
is evil, the motive is pure and unselfish. 

It may be said that such a round- 
about way of reaching the Divine con- 
dition may well be avoided if we resolve 
on moral actions only. True. In fact, 
all men should attempt to be as 
moral as possible, though by the 
way we should mention that moral 
action also must be done in the 
spirit of Karma Yoga if it is to yield 


spiritual benefit, otherwise morality 
would become only a kind of world- 
ly wisdom. But as we have pointed 
out before, man cannot live within 
the purely moral groove alone. His 
self wants to become co-pervasive with 
the whole of reality. Man’s aspirations, 
the higher ones, are more than merely 
moral. And these must be satisfied, it 
he is to be fulfilled. Necessarily he has 
to do much that is not strictly moral. 
Much of this becomes idealised into 
moral forms, as we have shown before. 
The exceptional cases that still remain, 
have to be done in the spirit of Karma 
Yoga. There is no other way. 

But we recognise a danger in this. 
Wc know that such justification of evil- 
doing by Karma Yoga may easily lapse 
into actual evil-doing. In fact in the 
name of sanctified custom, we often 
indulge in practices which steadily 
devitalise us and lead us more and 
more to misery. There is, therefore, 
one principle always active in the world 
of men, which always asserts the 
supremacy of the ethical ideal above all 
other ideals and strikes at amoral 
practices. We shall find, if we observe 
closely, that among the teachers of man- 
kind there are some who make a pre- 
eminently ethical appeal, and there are 
others who make a pre-eminently 
spiritual appeal. The one class condemn 
all ideals and practices which have the 
least of the immoral and unmoral in 
them. They stand by morality alone. 
Wc need not name them. Anyone can 
easily discern them. The other class 
are for high spiritual visions, which 
subsume not only the moral ideals, but 
transcend them by the enunciation of a 
higher reality and as such subsume also 
what are not strictly ethical. They arc 
undoubtedly the greater teachers. But 
the presence and activity of the former 
class are a necessary corrective to any 
laxity that may result from the pursuit 
of the amoral spiritual visions. 

In our opinion the duty of the 
present generations is clear. We have 
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in the preceding pages tried to draw in 
outline the present-day problems of 
morality. From this certain points have 
clearly emerged. The constructive 
genius of the modern age, he who would 
bring order into the present chaos, will 
not be one who would insist on the 
traditional morality. He must be a 
man of vision. He must hold before us 
a vision of life and reality which will 
reject nothing, ennoble everything and 
will be all-comprehensive. It must 
necessarily be super-ethical, spiritual. 
This vision will impel us to its realisa- 
tion. And this impulse to realise will 
create new enthusiasms, new forms, new 
sanctions and new social morals. It will 
above all be a cry for the renunciation 
of the lower visions as stepping-stones to 
the higher visions. This way we shall 
not only have all that is valuable in 
our new dream well conserved, but 
feel uplifted to levels which arc much 
above the littlenesses of normal life. 
In this way also, we believe, the con- 
flict of the moral and non-moral can be 
resolved. For as we have pointed out, 
intrinsic morality, the self-regarding 
virtues, are really the corollaries of the 
spiritual self-realisation. And in every 
genuine spiritual idealism, there must 
be those ethical virtues. But the 
spiritual vision will at the same time 
avoid the limitations of moral idealism. 
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for it will, as we have already said, 
comprehend all life and reality and all 
noble aspirations, moral, aesthetic or 
spiritual. The need of the age is that 
supernal vision. We believe we have 
it in Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. 

In conclusion we must sound a note 
of warning against partial aesthetic 
visions. When art does not reach the 
heights of spiritual realities, it often 
lacks the strength which alone can 
sustain the human mind in its upward 
struggles. These partial visions have 
a tendency to create anarchy and 
license and they eventually debilitate 
and degrade us. Better far than 
these the crudities, rigours and narrow- 
nesses of traditional morality. The 
real conflict, we shall find if we closely 
watch, is between these partial artistic 
visions and morality. These visions do 
not meet all the needs of life and mind, 
and where they fail they often try to 
triumph by denying them. But that 
way does not lie the solution. We want 
moral strength and we want vision. 
In their commingling, or rather in 
realising the spiritual vision which 
comprehends both moral idealism and 
the aesthetic visions, lies the salvation 
of the present age. This comprehend- 
ed, the details will spontaneously re- 
adjust themselves. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


October 18, 1919. 

It was 4 p.m. Swami Turiyananda was 
talking to a group of Sarinydsins and 
Brahmachdrins who had come to his 
room in the Ramakrishna Mission Home 
of Service at Benares. 

Swami : (Turning to one of the 
monks) “Do you believe all these ? 
(The monk remained silent.) I once 
felt this atheistic mood.” 

Monk : “Yes, Maharaj, sometimes 
I too feel that there is no God.” 

Swami : “So my confession embold- 
ens you to speak out I Perhaps you 
4 


thought at first that if you spoke out, 
you would be exposed ? But that is not 
so. Such a sceptical mood comes upon 
many. This is a stage on the way to 
God. Once the reading of a book made 
me atheistic.” 

A Brahmachdrin : “Was the author 
a European?” 

Swami : “Yes. What a terrible 
agony I then passed through ! Nothing 
could give me peace. This mood lasted 
only a day or two. The book was full 
of materialistic ideas. After a hard 
struggle I got over its influence. 
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^^A. also had to pass through such a 
state. He was an out and out Veddntist, 
you know. It is said in the Gita : ‘He 
who takes the Self to be the slayer, he 
who takes It to be the slain, neither 
of these knows. It does not slay, nor is 
It slain.’ A. took to angling ! One day 
the Master sent for him, and when he 
came, said to him : ‘Can you kill a 
man?’ ‘Why not, Sir? I can easily,’ 
replied A. ‘Will not the sense of sin 
prick your conscience?’ ‘Why? Who 
kills whom?’ ‘All right. Go ahead. 
This is also a stage — just as we enter 
one room through another. But you 
must not stop here. If you do, you 
will be ruined. Beware you do not be- 
come a householder with such an atti- 
tude of mind.* 

“It is very difficult to realise God. 
The slightest desire blocks the way. 
The Master often said : ‘The thread 
does not pass through the eye of a 
needle, if the minutest fibre sticks to it.’ 
Swamiji once said to him : ‘Kindly 
pray to the Mother that they (Swamiji’s 
brothers, sisters, etc.) may have a bare 
subsistence.’ The Master sent him to 
the temple to beg of the Mother. But 
when Swamiji entered the temple, he 
could not beg anything but Viveka (dis- 
crimination) and Vaird^ya (dispassion). 
How could he? He had no attachment 
within. When he said this to the 
Master, the Master remarked to us : 
‘Do you see what a great receptacle he 
is? He could not ask of the Mother 
anything but Viveka and Vaird^ya,^ ” 

As the talk went on, Budo Baba 
(Swami Satchidananda) came and took 
his seat after saluting Swami Turiya- 
iianda. The conversation then turned 
on Swami Saradananda who had written 
from Calcutta that he had to indefinitely 
postpone his intended visit to Benares 
being occupied with the work of Cyclone 
Relief in East Bengal and having had to 
attend the opening ceremony of the 
Bhubaneswar Math at the request of 
Swami Brahman and a. 

B. Baba : “You say, Maharaj, that 
I create work. Now you see that even 
men like Swami Saradananda are so 


busy that they do not find time to come 
to Benares for rest. Such is the lot of 
those who take up work.” 

Swami : (Solemnly) “Their action is 
inaction.” 

October 14, 1919. 

It was 4 p.m. Swami Turiyananda 
was sitting in his room. Some Sannyd- 
sins and Brahmachdrins were present. 

Sxvayni : “See how my skin has 
shrivelled. This is the sign of old age. 
King Yayati also had the same ex- 
perience. One day all of a sudden his 
skin shrivelled, his hair turned grey and 
his body became decrepit.” 

Disciple : “Why was it so sudden, 
Maharaj?” 

Sivami : “Do you not know?” 

The Swami narrated the story of 
Yayfiti, and said after some time : 

“To be successful in any work, you 
must look upon the work itself as your 
ideal. You may have a fancy for a 
work for a day or two and then give it 
up as soon as it loses charm. This is no 
good. Sasi Maharaj (Swami Rama- 
krishnananda) demonstrated in his life 
how to work. For sixteen years he fol- 
lowed the same course in the same place. 
Sometimes his sufferings became so 
intense that he abused Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swamiji in the strongest language. 
But still he did not give up the work 
entrusted to him.” 

A : “Swamiji was once asked which 
of the four, Jndna, Bhnkti, Karma and 
Yoga, was the greatest. ‘Don’t bother 
yourself about that,’ replied Swamiji. 
‘Take up any of them you like and 
follow it as best as you can. If you 
wish to do roguery, do it to the full. 
Never care for the result.’ ” 

Swami : “Work for work’s sake. 
Your whole mind should be fixed upon 
the work. Let that be your ideal, the 
be-all and end-all of life. Never mind 
success or failure.” 

He then mentioned the characteris- 
tics of the Sdttvika agent and asked 
Brahmachari S. to bring him his copy 
of the Gitd. He read out the following 
Slokas and explained them : 
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‘*An agent who is free from attach- 
ment, non-egoistic, endowed with forti- 
tude and enthusiasm, and unaffected in 
success or failure, is called Sdttvika, 
“He who is passionate, desiring for 
the fruits of action, greedy, malignant, 


impure, easily elated or dejected, such 
an agent is called Rdjasika. 

“Unsteady, vulgar, arrogant, dis- 
honest, malicious, indolent, desponding 
and procrastinating, such an agent is 
called Tdmasika.^^ 


SWAMI BRAHMANANDA THE SPIRITUAL SON OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Satprakashananda 
{Continued from the last issue) 


Meanwhile, Swami Vivekananda had 
been writing to his Gunihhdis from 
America to unite and give themselves 
up to the service of humanity, the 
visible representation of God on earth. 
The signal success that attended the 
Swami in his mission to spread the 
message of the Vedanta in the West 
made them more attentive to the call, 
as they perceived the Divine Will 
working behind the events and urging 
them from the quiet of ascetic life to 
the arena of public activity. Most of 
his Gurubhdis restrained their tendency 
for free and quiet life of individual 
Sddhann and returned to the Math one 
by one. Gradually a stir was created 
in the secluded life of the Monastery. 
A considerable enthusiasm exhibited 
itself for the propagation of the 
Eternal Religion of India in the light 
of the life and teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Greater attention was paid to 
study, discourse and debate. Regular 
weekly sittings were held for the dis- 
cussion of the religious and philosophi- 
cal subjects and for the training of the 
monks as preachers. In 1S90 Swami 
Saradananda and after him Swami 
Abhedananda were summoned away to 
help the Swami in his work in England 
and America. In the same year a 
famine relief work was started by 
^ami Akhandananda in the District of 
Murshidabad. Though the Maharaj 
did not directly participate in these 
movements, he guided and supervised 
he activities with untiring zeal. He 


regularly attended the weekly sittings 
and looked after the physical and 
spiritual welfare of the inmates of the 
Math, especially the new-comers. The 
birthday ceremony of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the annual festivals of the God- 
desses Durga, Lakshmi, KMi and 
Jagaddhatri, observed in the Math from 
its very inception, were now performed 
under his direct management. In all 
important matters his advice was 
sought by the members of the Math. 

With the return of Swami Viveka- 
nanda from the West in February, 
1897, a tidal wave passed over the life 
of the Monastery. Even those of his 
Gurubhdis who still adhered to the 
traditional ideal of realising the Atman 
through meditation and Tapas by 
keeping aloof from the world, were 
gradually converted to his ideas of the 
nationalisation of religious life by 
dedicating it to the service of the Lord 
residing in all souls. They were now 
prepared to go anywhere and to do 
everything at the behest of the Swami. 
Swami Brahmananda who had all along 
stood by the Swami, accepted his views 
with great satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda who had 
identified himself with the daily service 
and worship of the Master in the 
Monastery for the last twelve years, 
went to Madras at the command of the 
Swami to open a new centre there. 

In the summer of 1897 Swami 
Vivekananda went to Darjeeling for a 
short change with Swami Brahma- 
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nanda and Swami Trigunatita and a 
party of friends and disciples. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sevier had preceded him there. 
They were all guests of Mr. M. N. 
Banerjee, Bar-at-law. The party re- 
turned to Calcutta at the end of April. 
On the first day of May a representa- 
tive meeting of the monastic and lay 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna was held 
at Balaram Babu’s house at the call of 
the Swami for the purpose of founding 
an Association to be called the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Swami Viveka- 
nanda became the General President 
and Swami Brahmananda the President 
of the Calcutta Centre. With great 
zeal and interest Swami Brahmananda 
looked after the work of the Associa- 
tion. The famine-relief operations of 
Murshidabad, mentioned above, were 
conducted under his guidance and 
direction. He made every possible 
arrangement (sueh as, collecting funds, 
sending money, workers and necessary 
articles to the relief centre) to help 
Swami Akhandananda to carry on the 
work efficiently. Swami Vivekananda 
returned from his tour in Northern 
India in January, 1898. The Math 
was transferred from Alambazar to 
Nilambar Mukherjee’s garden-house on 
the western bank of the Ganges in next 
February. Swami Saradananda had 
recently returned from America, Swami 
Shivananda had come back from 
Ceylon, where he had been deputed by 
the Swami to do Vedanta work about 
the middle of 1897, as also Swami 
Trigunatita from Dinajpur after finish- 
ing famine-relief work. The Swami 
was highly pleased with the work done 
by them. He also congratulated Swami 
Brahmananda on the successful work 
the Ramakrishna Mission had done 
under his guidance and Swami Turiya- 
nanda for having trained in his absence 
the young Sannydsins and Brahma- 
chdrins who had gathered round the 
names^ of Sri Ramamkrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

The permanent home of the Rama- 
krishna Order at Belur was secured 
early in 1898. In this matter Swami 


Brahmananda was the Swami ’s chief 
helping hand. He kept accounts cf 
money and managed all affairs con- 
nected with the acquisition of the site 
and the additions and alterations in the 
old premises that were necessary to 
make them habitable. In January, 
1899, it was occupied as the permanent 
headquarters of the Order. In their 
attempt to make the Math-land tax- 
free, the authorities of the Math had 
to institute a lawsuit against the 
Howrah Municipality. At the bidding 
of the Swami, Swami Brahmananda 
conducted the case successfully with 
extraordinary perseverance and in- 
defatigable energy. Day after day he 
had to run under sun and rains to the 
advocate’s house, the attorney’s office 
and the law-courts and wait there long 
hours with unflagging patience. These 
and many other tasks, however un- 
congenial to his nature and mode of 
life, he imposed upon himself at the 
call of the Swami. With implicit faith 
in the words of the leader he faced all 
difficulties undauntedly and bore all 
hardships and privations with perfect 
suavity. He brought to bear upon the 
work the same earnestness and zeal 
with which he carried on his religious 
practices. As an ideal Karma Yo^i he 
maintained such an impersonal attitude 
in the work that the nature of the work 
did not affect him in the least. 

Swami Vivekananda also had full 
trust in him. He praised his practical 
wisdom and relied on him in all import- 
ant matters. He used to say : ‘^Rakhal 
has the intellect of a king.” Consider- 
ing his firm character and the mental 
equipoise which he maintained under 
all conditions, Swami Vivekananda 
sometimes compared him to Bhishma 
of the Mahabharata. He often said to 
his Gurubkdis and others : “Know it for 
certain that what the Master has said 
about Rakhafy Yogin and others is true 
to the letter. They are his kith and 
kin. They will stand by me even if I 
live the reckless life of a profligate.” 

In June, 1899, Swami Vivekananda 

left on his second Yi?}t ^ 
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company with Swami Turiyananda and 
Sister Nivedita especially urged by 
Swami Brahmananda who thought that 
the Swami’s visit again to the West 
was necessary. The work he had start- 
ed in India was carried on with un- 
abated zeal under the able guidance of 
Swami Brahmananda. The Mission 
had already organised preaching work 
ill various parts of India in the form 
of classes and lectures and the publica- 
tion of books and magazines. In the 
latter part of 1899 a terrible famine 
broke out in India; besides there were 
other visitations, such as cholera, 
plague, flood and landslip in the 
coming year. From the middle of 
1899 till the Swami ’s return from the 
West in December, 1900, the Mission 
had to conduct vigorous relief opera- 
tions in different parts of India. The 
internal affairs of the Math were 
managed directly by Swami Brahma- 
nanda. He took special care to mould 
the lives of young Sanvydsim and 
Brahmachdrins who gradually increased 
in number. Regular practice of medita- 
tion along with other duties was 
strictly enforced for the development of 
their spiritual nature, for that was how 
they could be most helpful to them- 
selves as well as to others. He also 
made personal attempts to improve the 
new home of the Order in every 
possible way. Besides the erection of 
necessary structures, he took utmost 
care to plant the grounds with trees, 
flower-beds and vegetable gardens 
collected from different places. 

In October, 1901, Swami Viveka- 
nanda intended to perform the Durgd 
Pujd in the Math with image according 
to strict Shnstric rites. The day before 
he made known his intention to 
his Gurubhdis, Swami Brahmananda 
dreamt that the Ten-armed Mother 
was coming across the Ganges from the 
direction of Dakshineswar. As soon as 
the Swami mentioned his desire to 
celebrate the Pujd^ he disclosed his 
dream to him. This at once settled 
the question. The chief function in 
connection with the Pujd was the feed- 


ing of the poor. Hundreds of devotees 
and poor men were sumptuously fed 
during the three days of the Pujd, The 
Swami was glad that the whole 
ceremony was performed with great 
success under the able management of 
Swami Brahmananda. 

It has been indicated above that 
Swami Vivekananda looked upon 
Swami Brahmananda as the greatest of 
his Gtiruhhdh and treated him with 
special regard. Still he could not 
tolerate any default of duty on his 
part. It was the Swami ’s express 
desire in those days that each member 
of the Math should go to the worship- 
room every morning and practise 
meditation. One morning as he went 
to the shrine, he noticed that some of 
his Gurubhdis including Swami Brahma- 
nanda had been absent. The Swami 
wanted an explanation but none could 
give any satisfactory reason for being 
absent. He asked them as a penalty 
to go out for Mddhukari-bhikshd and 
forbade them at the same time to go 
to the house of any of their friends. 
The Swami himself went to Calcutta 
that morning unable to bear the sad 
plight in which he had placed his dear 
Gurubhdis, On his return to the 
Math next day he enquired how they 
had severally fared the day before. He 
was greatly rejoiced to know that 
Swami Brahmananda had obtained a 
sumptuous meal from a merchant’s 
house in an adjacent village. 

About two years before the passing 
away of Swami Vivekananda in July, 
1902, the Belur Math property which 
originally stood in his name, was vested 
in a Board of Trustees. The President 
of the Board was the Mohdnt (Abbot) 
of the Math. Swami Brahmananda 
was elected the first President. 
According to the constitution of the 
Mission, the Board of Trustees of the 
Math is to be the Governing Body of 
the Mission and the President of the 
Board the President of the Mission. 
Though the election of the President 
took place every two years according to 
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the Deed of Trust, Swami Brahma- 
nanda occupied the paramount position 
of the President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and the Ramakrishna Mission for 
more than two decades till he entered 
into Mahdsamddhi in March, 1922. 
Swami Saradananda became the Secre- 
tary of the Mission about the same time 
and held that office till his last day in 
August, 1927. In them the Institution 
found a wonderfully harmonious com- 
bination, unparalleled in the history of 
an organisation, of tv/o most important 
administrative heads. Through their 
concerted efforts and extraordinary 
powers of management and organisa- 
tion, the movement started by Swami 
Vivekananda gathered in strength and 
force with the passing of days. The 
phenomenal growth of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission during the 
last thirty years is too well-known to be 
recounted here. Wherever there has 
been a wide-spread calamity through- 
out the length and breadth of India, 
the monks of the Ramakrishna Order 
have gone forward to relieve the dis- 
tress. Besides the innumerable relief- 
centres opened temporarily during all 
sorts of visitations, it has established 
permanent institutions, religious, educa- 
tional and charitable, for the threefold 
service of man all over India as well 
as in distant America. 

After the passing away of Swami 
Vivekananda Swami Brahmananda had 
to work very hard for a time to 
organise the public activities as well as 
the internal working of the Order. 
Swami Turiyananda had come away 
from America in eager expectation to 
meet the Swami, but no sooner did he 
reach Rangoon than he received the 
news of his demise. With a broken 
heart he came to the Math at Belur, 
but lost all interest in public work and 
left the Math very soon to resume the 
former life of solitary meditation and 
Tapasyd. Towards the end of 1902, 
Swami Trigunatita, who had been con- 
ducting the Bengali organ of the Order, 
Udbodhan, since its start in 1899, 
went to America to work in place of 


Swami Turiyananda, leaving the paper 
in the hands of Swami Suddhananda, 
the present Secretary of the Mission. 
Swami Brahmananda helped the young 
editor in diverse ways for the efficient 
management and improvement of the 
paper. His suggestions and instruc- 
tions were much valued by the new 
editor. He also urged his friends and 
Gumhhdis with literary aptitudes to 
contribute to the paper regularly and 
was able to secure some good articles. 
Though not accustomed to writing, 
he himself contributed to the paper 
once. 

In 1903 Swami Brahmananda 
managed to have a respite for several 
months from his strenuous duties as 
the Head of the Order and devoted it 
exclusively to the practice of meditation 
and Tapasyd in sacred places. During 
this period he revisited Benares, 
Kankhal, Brindaban and Allahabad. 
He left Calcutta about July for Benares 
with Swami Subodhananda and other 
monks and stayed there at the Sri 
Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama for 
about a month. From there he went 
alone to Kankhal and stayed there for 
nearly two months. At Kankhal he 
practised much meditation keeping 
awake long hours at night, and some 
miraculous powers (Bibhutis) attain- 
able by the Yogis, particularly clair- 
audience, manifested themselves in 
him. After two months he went to 
Brindaban'. 

At Brindaban he lived again with 
Swami Turiyananda, who had already 
been there. It was perhaps for the fifth 
time that he was at Brindaban. The 
two Gurubhdis rejoiced to revisit the 
places associated with the Divine life 
of Sri Krishna on earth. The Maharaj 
lived a very austere life at Brindaban,-. 
taking only plain rice and milk once 
a day and having very few clothings. 
Here he had a very strange experience 
one night. It was his daily practice 
to get up before midnight and devote 
the rest of night to meditation and 
Japa. As he sat up, he noticed inside 
the room the shadowy figure of a 
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Vaishnava devotee telling his beads 
standing by. He appeared to be very 
happy on seeing the Maharaj engaged 
in Japa» The Maharaj saw him every 
night and was not afraid. One night 
being very tired, the Maharaj was 
sleeping heavily. All on a sudden 
someone gave him a push so as to 
throw him off his bed. As he woke up 
he heard a voice, saying : “Get up. 
It is already twelve. Won’t you make 
Japa The Maharaj felt frightened 
and called out to Swami Turiyananda 
who occupied the next room to his : 
“Are you awake, Hari Maharaj ? 
What is the time now?” Just then the 
temple-music indicating midnight began 
to play. The Maharaj afterwards 
remarked in connection with this 
incident that it was a good spirit which 
awakened him in this fashion to keep 
him engaegd in the regular practice of 
Sadhand, 

From Brindaban he went to Allaha- 
bad and from there, after a short stay, 
he went to Bindhachal accompanied 
by a young man, who later on became 
his disciple and a member of the 
monastic order. He had intended to 
pass only three days there but the stay 
proved much longer. One midnight, it 
was the dark night of the new moon, 
he awoke the young man who was a 
fine singer, and repaired with him to 
the temple of Vindhyavasini. On 
entering the temple he asked him to 
sing a song, which ran thus : “O Merci- 
ful Consort of Eternity, remover of the 
great fear of death, O Kali, who hast 
made the bosom of Time Thy abode. 
Thou, terrible and dark as cloud, wife 
of Shiva, standing on the corpse, the 
adorner of cemetery, who hast made 
human skulls Thy ornaments, be kind !” 
But as soon as the song began, the 
Maharaj went into ecstasy. Ilis body 
began to shake and copious tears flew 
down his cheeks. He was crying like 
a child. The other visitors at the 
temple were much struck by these 
spiritual expressions. After some time 
tbe Maharaj came down a little to the 
normal state and asked him to sing 


another song, of which the burden 
was : “I do not know, O Mother, how 
to call Thee.” The Maharaj had by 
that time become normal and they 
returned where they lived. At Bindha- 
chal the Maharaj had also another 
ecstasy. One day he went with his 
young companion to the temple of 
Ashtabhuja, the Eight-handed Goddess. 
The place was very solitary. He sat 
down before the Mother and asked his 
companion to sing. That day also he 
at once went into ecstasy. His body 
began to shake and tears rolled down 
his cheeks. He sat thus for a long time 
and when he rose up with the names of 
the Mother on his lips, his eyes were red 
with the inflow of blood. On coming 
out of the temple he climbed on the 
top of the hill on which the temple was 
situated and sitting there plunged into 
deep meditation. Thus passed about 
three weeks at Bindhachal. Then they 
returned to Calcutta towards the end 
of 1003. During this period of Tapasyd 
he had many divine visions and expe- 
riences, of which he casually spoke on 
his return to the Math, for the en- 
couragement of the young monks; and 
he himself made Rdja Yoga practices 
for some time. 

During the rains of 1905 he had a 
severe attack of typhoid. He was re- 
moved from the Math to Balaram 
Babu’s house in Calcutta for treatment. 
The case took a serious turn and his 
life was despaired of. The Divine 
Mother, however, spared him this time 
for the furtherance of Her work. After 
three months’ suffering he was on the 
way to recovery. But the disease dealt 
a severe blow to his iron constitution. 
Even his memory became weak for the 
time being. The illness also brought 
about a change in his personal habits, 
lie had all along lived a simple austere 
life. He used very scanty clothes. He 
hardly received personal service from 
any. But his health was so much im- 
paired this time that it lost all power 
of resistance. Special care had hence- 
forth to be taken of his health, which 
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made personal attendance an absolute 
necessity. Next winter he went to 
Simultala in the Santhal Perganas for a 
change and spent there about a month. 

After his return to the Math he went 
to Puri via Cuttack and lived there 
continually for about a year. He had 
visited Puri once before, some time after 
the passing of Sri Ramakrishna. At 
the sight of the image of Jagannath on 
that occasion he was so much over- 
powered with devotion and joy that he 
burst into tears, for which incident 
Swami Vivekananda often amused him- 
self at his expense. At Puri he lived 
in the Sasiniketan of Babu Balaram 
Bose. Babu Atalbehari Maitra, the 
then Deputy Magistrate of Puri, was 
much attracted by his religious and 
exquisitely human personality. He was 
lovingly devoted to the Maharaj and 
sometimes took advantage of his love 
and gentleness. The Maharaj treated 
him with special kindness and patiently 
bore all the tyranny of his love. Atal 
Babu was a stern man of sceptical tem- 
perament. As an executive ofRcer he 
was a terror to many. He came to the 
Maharaj very frequently and some- 
times invited him to a dinner in his 
house. Through the influence of the 
Maharaj he was gradually drawn to 
religion. At the instance of the Maha- 
raj he performed a Pujd in his house 
with great festivity. He also spent a 
good deal of money on public charity. 


In the Ramakrishna Mission Home of 
Service in Benares he had a Ward erect- 
ed in memory of his mother. 

Swami Abhedananda returned to 
India in June, 1906. He came to Puri 
via Madras to meet the Maharaj. Swami 
Ramakrishnananda as well as Swami 
Paramananda also came with him to 
pay their respects to the Maharaj. The 
Maharaj was in joyous expectation to 
meet his GunibMis after a long time 
and received them most cordially at the 
station. On their arrival, he went 
straight to the Temple with them. 
Swami Premananda also came to Puri 
from the Math about this time. The 
Maharaj returned to Calcutta early in 
September accompanied by Swami 
Abhedananda and others. 

The Maharaj was highly impressed 
with the religious atmosphere of Puri 
and its wholesome climatic condition. 
From 190G to 1911 he spent every sum- 
mer there and sometimes stayed till the 
end of autumn. He generally returned 
to the Math in the beginning of winter 
before the birthday festival of Swami 
Vivekananda and remained there till the 
birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna, which falls generally in March. 
On both the occasions, selected candi- 
dates were initiated into Sannydaa and 
Brahmncharya. At Puri an aged Sddhu 
of the place felt special attraction for 
him. He often came to see him and 
converse with him on religion. 


(To be continued) 


THE UPANISADIC VIEW OF TRUTH 

By Dr. Maijendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Continued from the last issue) 


The Absolute : Neti Neti 

Neti denotes that Brahman is not 
what meets the senses, inner and outer. 
It is not even the object of thought. 
Even the highest strength of imagina- 
tion and the flnest sensibility can 


neither feel nor touch it, no fine vital 
urge can reach it. It is beyond, far 
beyond the grasp of human faculty. 

When intuition and existence are 
identified, the problem of knowing 
Being cannot arise, for in the height of 
being, the ordinary conditions of know- 
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ledge do not prevail. But the denial 
of knowledge in concrete sense does not 
commit it to agnosticism. Knowledge 
is not denied of reality, though know- 
ledge is denied in the sense of discursive 
and mediate reasoning. 

But it is not nothing. It is the acme 
of existence, the essence of reality. 
Neti Neti does not deny the reality of 
existence, it denies all the empirical 
characterisation of reality. The supreme 
fact cannot be grasped by the ordinary 
process of knowledge. It escapes the 
effort of grasp by all the faculties that 
men are endowed with. Hence the 
highest spiritual experience and the 
greatest spiritual fact are beyond the 
pale of our knowledge. 

This truth finds most emphatic 
expression in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisad : 

“The Atman is not this, it is not 
this. It is unseizable, for it cannot be 
seized. It is indestructible, for it can- 
not be destroyed. It is unattached, for 
it docs not attach itself. It is unbound, 
it does not tremble. It is not injured.’’ 
(IV, 4, 22; III, 9, 26). 

The same truth was taught by Badhva 
when he was questioned about the 
nature of Brahman. “Teach me the 
nature of Brahman, Reverent Sir,” 
Baskali besought Badhva. The latter 
remained silent. The question was 
again put. The sage was still silent. 
The enquirer still persisted. The 
answer came : “I teach but you do not 
understand. Silent is Atman.” (Sam- 
kara-Bhasya, III, 2, 17). 

The denial of attributes and qualifica- 
tions to Brahman does not reduce it to 
a void. The Upanisads are definite 
about that. The primal reality is the 
essence of being, — our pragmatic and 
conceptual limitation of thinking creates 
such an apprehension. So long as the 
pragmatic instincts are active, the mind 
cannot rise to the height of accepting 
the truth of the non-relational planes 
of existence, for the pragmatic instincts 
are fed upon the consciousness of value 
and reality of the relativities of ex- 
istence. When, therefore, at the height 


of existence the possibilities of prag- 
matic satisfactions are belied, the 
pragmatic mind refuses the highest 
truth and is anxious to designate it as 
a void. And naturally so, for the 
pragmatic mind has not the power to 
deny its inherent limitations attendant 
on the divided outlook of life with which 
it is naturally associated, and to 
welcome a truth which can sound its 
death knell. And because religious seek- 
ing is falsely identified with pragmatic 
satisfaction, the higher approaches 
to truth which cannot appeal to the 
pragmatic instincts are rejected by the 
surface mind as quests in the wilderness. 
The persistent demand of our vital and 
pragmatic instincts has, therefore, the 
baneful effect of confining the mind to 
the satisfactions of the divided life and 
preventing it from the superior vision 
of truth which denies pragmatic values. 
The Upanisadic conception of the 
spiritual truth cannot be understood, 
far less appreciated, if life seeks the 
satisfaction of pragmatic instincts. 

The realistic or pragmatic conscious- 
ness is guided by its narrow vision and 
it cannot accept the truth which is 
revealed when the mind has been able 
to forego the limitations. And, there- 
fore, the intuitions and revelations 
coming from the height of existence, 
transcending the pragmatic, cannot be 
understood and accepted by the lower 
mind. And because of this, the Sruti 
says that “neither the learned nor the 
intelligent among men can welcome this 
truth.” And verily so, for the apprecia- 
tion of truth and its final illumination 
require the quelling of the lower and 
pragmatic demands of the soul and the 
waking up of the finest intuitive in- 
telligence which sees but docs not 
understand. And so long as the re- 
quirement is not fulfilled, the highest 
intuitions will be lightly passed over, 
not that they have no realities, but that 
the mind has not the fine susceptibilities 
to feel them and correctly appraise their 
values. And so long as the vital and 
pragmatic demands are insistent with 
the empiric intuitions in life, the trans- 
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cendent truth cannot make its impres- 
sion, and perchance even if it does, it 
cannot make the impression lasting and 
enduring. 

It is better for the correct estimate 
of the Upanisadic truths to indicate that 
its highest truth can be apprehend- 
ed not so much by the process of 
reflection or the intuitions of the empiric 
and pragmatic mind, as by the supra- 
mental revelation and transcendent 
intuition. The thinking mind may not 
find much food for it in the pages of 
the Upanisads, save and except the 
fine hints pregnant with constructive 
suggestions, but the enquiring and the 
truly mystic soul will find in it sufficient 
food for itself, for its advance and re- 
alisation. 

The mystic demand and the mystic 
understanding are different from the 
pragmatic and conceptualistic demand 
and understanding. Mysticism has its 
own claim ; if the pragmatic vision could 
have satisfied the soul, the mystic 
demand and enquiry would have no 
value. The mystic approach would 
have no meaning. The mystic sees and 
reads life in a way different from the 
rational or the pragmatic method of 
approach, and, therefore, the truths 
and the conclusions which the theoretic 
and pragmatic mind arc slow to receive 
and accept, the mystic consciousness 
unhesitatingly receives and aewpes. 
But for this immediate acceptance of a 
truth that cannot be otherwise seen, 
felt and appreciated, the mystic claim 
and approach would be regarded as 
groundless and unconvincing. The 
real attraction of mysticism lies in offer- 
ing a new venue of realisation and a 
novel method of apprehension. And 
this explains the fact why the simple 
truths felt by the mystic take the long 
and the circuitous method to be es- 
tablished by the theoretic reason. Nay, 
often reason stands baffled in its 
attempt. 

And this becomes evident when the 
mystic claims the identity of fact and 
knowledge, the identity of reality and 
consciousness, for it is more an ex- 


perience in the transcendent height of 
knowledge than a demonstration of 
logic. Logic may follow, but in the 
acme of consciousness the truth is felt. 

This is why we see that the Upanisads 
have not drawn the distinction between 
fact and knowledge ; on the other hand 
they have characterised the reality to 
be knowledge and consciousness. The 
Aitareya Upanisad has it in the con- 
clusion : ^^All this is based on intelligence 
(Gnosis). The world is endowed with 
the vision of intelligence. The basis is 
intelligence. Brahman is intelligence.” 

Brahman denotes the highest exist- 
ence. The highest existence is intelli- 
gence, or properly, consciousness. 
Though the Absolute is intuition, jt 
cannot be intuited. The texts are 
positive about it. The Kena has : 
“He who knows not, knows; he who 
knows, knows not.” (I, 2, 3). Again, 
the Brihadaranyaka (IV, 5, 15) has it : 
“Who has ever known the knower.^” 
Evidently the hint is that intuition can- 
not be intuited. “The knower of all 
cannot be known.” 

This suggests that intuition excludes 
all relativity, all reference to the process 
and the object of knowledge. The text 
has also : “Brahman is immediacy of 
intuition. It transcends all knowledge, 
though it is knowledge. It is the 
essence of cognition, without being the 
cognitive process. Brahman is illumina- 
tion.” (Brihadaranyaka, III, 4, 1 ; 
III, 5 ) 1). 

This conclusion puts into clear relief 
the character of the Absolute. It is one. 
It is intuition. It is luminosity. 

But this denial of knowledge in prag- 
matic and concrete sense does not make 
the highest affirmation of the Upanisads 
open to agnosticism. Such charge can 
only arise when knowledge is defined iii 
empiric terms or in terms of relativity. 
The pragmatic mind is accustomed to 
think in terms of relative verity, and 
therefore it fails to appreciate truth 
when it is presented in terms which do 
not represent the actualities of relative 
existence. The finest imagination can- 
not picture so sublime a truth, 3n 
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dignified an existence. The Kena 
Upanisad is perfectly justified in say- 
ing that “it is different from the known, 
it is different from the unknown.” The 
inmost truth, “the truth which cannot 
be perceived by the Manas, and felt by 
the senses,” the truth which is differ- 
ent from the object of adoration, 
is the finest existence which, by its 
integrity and simplicity passes compre- 
hension. And yet it is not far, it is 
intimate, it is too near to be fully 
apprehended. The highest truth is the 
greatest dilemma in knowledge. All 
knowledge presupposes it. All exist- 
ence is supported in it. It is the 
consciousness of consciousness. It is the 
fact of facts. It is far and near. It is 
in and out. It is the whole and the 
parts. Still it cannot be seen, it cannot 
be felt. The texts are positive about it. 
Who has ever known the knower of all 
things ? None can experience the 
revealer of experiences. It is, as the 
Kena points out, inherent in individual 
psychoses but can scarcely be felt by 
itself. The sun and the stars illuminate 
by its light, but none can express it. 
The world within and the world without 
are illumined by its light, but the 
brilliant orbs of the heavens cannot cast 
in it “their purest ray serene.” The 
stars twinkle with its reflected light, 
the soul illumines with its borrowed 
splendour. 

The mellowed brilliance of the twilight 
and the dawn, the dazzling brilliance of 
the sun, are but its shadows. It 
illumines the intelligence. “The sun 
shines not there, neither moon, nor the 
stars. These lightnings shine not, much 
less the fire. This shining, all others 
shine. All this is illumined with His 
light.” (Katha, V, 15). 

Intuition cannot be intuited. The 
Mandukya, (Verse 7) has it : “It is 
not an object that can either be seen 
or used, it defies definition and reflec- 
tion, it is incomprehensible, it is 
essentially the knowledge of the oneness 
of self.” 

Where the object has been identified 
With the subject of knowledge, the 


history of experience has been closed 
there ; the Prapancha, the cosmic mani- 
fold, is withdrawn completely from this 
height of existence. It is, therefore, not 
the seed of the creation in which the 
world sleeps, but it is the integral exist- 
ence, beyond space, beyond time, 
beyond the creative urges. It is the 
silence which is not disturbed by the 
gush of life, it is the great beyond from 
which no traveller returns, it is beyond 
the joys of life and the fear of death. 
It is the greatest wonder of existence. 
It is rare in its widest commonalty, it is 
simple in its highest dignity. 

The Chhandogya is more appropriate 
when it says that “the sun does not 
truly rise and set for him who perpetual- 
ly lives in the knowledge of Brahman 
of the Upanisads.” (Ill, 11, 8). 

In a more significant passage in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanisad we are told 
by Yajnavalkya in reply to a question 
from King Janaka, that “when the sun 
has set, the moon has set, the fire has 
gone out, and speech is hushed, the soul 
(Atman) still shines, for the soul is his 
light, for with the soul, indeed, as his 
light, one sits, moves around, does his 
work and returns.” (IV, 3, 6). The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad also characteris- 
es the highest truth as the consciousness 
of consciousness, the super-conscience 
(VI, 13). It calls the supreme-soul Jna, 
conscience. It is Gnosis (VI, 17). The 
Brahma Upanisad characterises it as 
Saksi Cheta. It is the percipience, the 
conscience. 

This conscience is the summit of 
knowledge, free as it is from the mental 
or supra-mental limitations. It is, 
therefore, to be distinguished from the 
wisdom of Hiranyagarbha or of Isvara, 
for it can reflect only the sum total of 
experience in the fine or causal 
dynamism. These are still relative 
verities and cannot cover the absolute 
intuition. The supra-mental revelations 
may give out the hidden mysteries laid 
deep in the root of existence, but can- 
not present the timeless intuition before 
us. The supra-sensuous revelations do 
not transcend the operation of the 
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causal law, they are events in time, 
impressed upon the Sllttvic, luminous, 
mind freed from the limitations of its 
working through the senses, but the in- 
variable implication of a reception and 
a gift in knowledge is there. This 
reception may be very swift in psycho- 
logical process, but it cannot forego the 
implication of reciprocity in knowledge. 
Revelation may open a direct access into 
the mysteries of the divine life in Isvara, 
but it cannot transcend the implication 
of relations in knowledge. The con- 
science is, therefore, unique in the sense 
that it transcends the implications of re- 
lations. It is self-luminous, it is 
luminosity of intuition as distinguished 
from the luminosity of Sattva. The 
luminosity in intuition is self-luminosity, 
the luminosity of Sattva is reflected 
luminosity. The one is luminosity of in- 
tuition, the other is the luminosity of 
intelligence (Buddhi). Conscience is in- 
tuition. Intuition is being. 

This conscience is to be distinguished 
from the super-mind (Isvara) not only 
in the knowledge aspect, but also in the 
existence aspect. It is the supreme 
existence, and it is indestructible : 
supreme, because it is the ultimate 
reality beyond which nothing can exist. 
Isvara is the Absolute in reference to 
the creative order, and this reference 
makes it distinct from the Absolute, as 
it always implies a reference to the 
totality. So long as our knowledge 
implies reference, Isvara’s being is 
supposed to be supreme, as it is all- 
embracive totality; but the moment 
the reference to the subjective locus is 
lost, the idjea of the eternity of totality 
also drops from the mind. Eternity, 
therefore, has two senses : (1) eternity 
in the sense of the transcendence of 
time; and (2) eternity in the sense of 
existing through time. Avyaya in the 
former sense is true of the Absolute, 
i.e., Brahman transcending all relations. 
Avyaya in the second sense is true of 
Isvara, for it is an existence which is 
identified with time, the history of the 
Absolute expressing itself and subsist- 
ing through time : Isvara is then the 


Absolute seen in reference to self- 
expression through time. The time 
order is an order in Isvara, it is not an 
order in the Absolute. 

Self-expression is, therefore, strictly 
true of Isvara, but not of the Absolute. 
The Absolute in reality transcends self- 
expression : the limitation of self- 
expression is in Isvara, but not in the 
Absolute. The dynamism of expression 
does not play any part in Being and the 
Absolute is such a plenum beyond the 
ripples of dynamic expression. The 
Upanisads emphasise this aspect of the 
absolute existence, and a clear realisa- 
tion of such an existence is supposed 
to give that undisturbed calm which is 
the promise of unrestricted vision and 
undivided life. 

In this affirmation the Upanisads 
draw a sharp line of distinction between 
the conscience and the spiritual 
dynamism : they do not completely 
negate the dynamic aspect of spiritual 
life, — they recognise the spiritual values ; 
but they consider them to be the partial 
expression of spiritual life which does 
not represent its complete nature and 
full depth. Spiritual life is, to the 
Upanisadic teachers, neither evolution 
nor emergence, for they mean an up- 
ward motion and line expression of our 
inward being. The common notion of 
spirituality as the fine blossoming of 
the inward nature implies the movement 
of life from its gross to its line nature. 
Nay, it has the implicit reference to the 
truth of spontaneous generation of 
spirituality. Just as the biologist thinks 
of the evolution of life out of the life- 
less, similarly it is thought that the 
fine spirituality emerges out of the gross 
vitalism, — spirituality is an offshoot of 
vitalism in the course of its emergence 
into finer expression. The Upanisads 
cannot in the least favour such a neo- 
realistic or neo-vitalistic conception of 
spiritual life, for in such a conception 
not only the spiritual sense and life in 
man is supposed to jump into a certain 
stage of evolution, but also the very 
centre and object of spiritual life, viz. 
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God^ is supposed to be coming into being 
in the course of emergent evolution. 

The greatest short-coming of this 
theory is that it makes the line coming 
out of the gross, the highest values out 
of the coarsest existence. It does not 
explain how mass and quantity can pass 
into the specimens of finest life and 
spirituality. 

The Upanisads steer clear of such a 
conception. They do not generally be- 
lieve in spiritual evoltuion, and when 
they do, they do not necessarily accept 
the emergence of the lower into the 
higher,, of the grosser into the finer. 
The fine, to them, is a higher and truer 
reality and is immanent in the gross; 
the fine, therefore, is the essence, the 
gross is the appearance. In spiritual 
life there is no room for spontaneous 
generation, the spirit can be a spark of 
spirit, life, of life. The highest reality 
is spiritual, the only existence is spirit. 
The non-spiritual is not exactly non- 
spiritual, it is the shadow and the res- 
triction of the spiritual. Spiritual life 
is then more a close understanding and 
appreciation of the essence of our being 
than an evolution or emergence. Spiri- 
tual evolution can be true of the 
divided self, which, from the self- 


imposed conception of a division, sees in 
it the possibility of degeneration and 
evolution. When the perfect balance 
and equilibrium of the spiritual life in 
transcendence is lost, the spiritual life 
can either be active for a higher evolu- 
tion, or can degenerate into death. Life, 
when divided from the source, can work 
ceaselessly for the evolution of finer 
instincts and powers, or degenerate into 
lower forms of existence which check 
the free flow of vitality, the quickened 
sense of morality and the fine intellec- 
tual and spiritual receptivity. The Upa- 
nisads recognise the path of evolution 
and the gradual regeneration of the 
spirit and illumination through succes- 
sive planes of finer existence; but this 
has not been recognised as the right 
spiritual quest, for this cannot eman- 
cipate the soul from the sense of a false 
individuality ; and however fine it 
grows, however delicate becomes its 
being and penetrative its powers, they 
still suffer from the original limitation 
and cannot rise above the perfection f 
powers to the right understanding of 
the integral being. Spiritual life is then 
more the installing in the silence than 
the search of fine being and receptivity. 


(To be concluded) 


PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON 
MODERN ECONOMIC LIFE 

By Shiv Chandra Datta. M,A., B.L.. F.R, Econ. S. 


(Continued from 
(B) Bank INC i 

Banking has made giant strides in all 
the advanced countries. The develop- 
ment of modem banking is not very 
old. Even in countries like Germany 
and France it began towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. (Economte 
development, Ch. 21). 

The banking systems of the modem 
countries differ in many details. In 
some the Governments merely control 
7 


the last issue) 

the privately owned banking institu- 
tions, in others the banks are State 
institutions. In some there are strong 
and big central banks which stand as 
the prop and support of the other 
banks, in others the banks are without 
any central bank in the strictest sense 
of the term. In some there are a few 
big banks each with innumerable 
branches, in others there are a large 
number of independent institutions with 
but few branches. In some, the types 
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of banks are very various, in others 
only a few common types exist. The 
banking systems of the various coun- 
tries also differ as regards the system 
adopted for the safety of the note-issue 
or the control over deposit business. 

But, in spite of these numerous 
differences, banks serve one and 
one purpose only, viz,, to properly 
mobilize the financial resources of the 
country. They draw in the funds of 
the community which would otherwise 
lie idle, multiply the funds many times 
over through the media of notes, 
cheques and other credit instruments 
and drive those funds into the needy 
channels of trade and industry. The 
importance of banks therefore lies in the 
fact that they provide the funds which 
the innumerable firms carrying on 
manufacturing or commercial opera- 
tions in modern countries always re- 
quire in order to carry on their acti- 
vities. 

The industrial and commercial ad- 
vance of modern Germany owes a deep 
debt to the development of banking. 
This is emphasized by Prof. Sarkar in 
the following passage : 

“German banking which was almost 
timid in its operations down to 1895, 
commenced at this date an abrupt 
career of eoepausiov. The activity has 
expanded, as is evident, geographically 
both inland and overseas. But the 
geographical expansion has in every 
instance been brought about by the 
urge to tap all sorts of wdustries and 
agricultural enterprises at home as well 
as promote commercial ventures abroad. 
The iron and steel industries of the 
Rhine land,* the navigation and mari- 
time trade on the Rhine, the phosphate 
manufactures of Hanover, the textile 
and food industries of Saxony, the 
farming interests of Southern Germany, 
the electrical industries of Berlin and 
environs—each and one of the manifold 
wealth-producinin factors of German life 
has since been consciously served by a 
bank or a group of banks. 

“The growth of the industries 
brought with them the craving for 


markets and the demand for export 
facilities. In this commercial expansion 
of Germany the banks have been play- 
ing a well thought-out and systematic 
plan since 1895. Every ‘groups of 
banks is an industrial as well as an 
export institution, the enterprise of 
banks contributed already in 1905 to 
the establishment of Germany as a 
world power in every sense.” (Eco- 
nomic Development, p. 80). 

In their efforts to advance the 
economic prosperity of their country 
the .Tapanese early understood the 
importance of banking. The first 
Japanese bank to help international 
trade, viz., the Yokohama Specie Bank 
(before that Japanese international 
trade was under the control of foreign 
banks), was established in 1880. Banks 
to help industry and agriculture (the 
Hypothic Bank and the Industrial 
Bank) were established early in the 
twentieth century. Banks were even 
established which would lend without 
any security, only if they were con- 
vinced that the borrower has the 
character and capacity to profitably 
utilize the loan. (Vartanian Jagat, 
Volume on Japan, p. 248). 

Banks have grown in size with th<‘ 
growth of industry and trade. TIh' 
need for financial operations on a 
larger scale and that for the reduction 
of risk of the shareholders necessitated 
the introduction of the joint-stock 
fjrinciflc in the banking business. The 
process of trustification w^hich is going 
cm to-day in the region of industries, 
has also proceeded apace in the banking 
wwld. The amalgamation of the banks, 
i.e., the merger of several banks into 
bigger units, has the same impulses 
(viz., economy, cheapness, enhanced 
efficiency, etc.) which lie at the root of 
industrial trustification. Besides, the 
various economic activities of the 
modern world are so bewilderingly 
complex that, as in other spheres of 
modern life, a sort of rough specializa- 
tion has crept into the region of bank- 
ing also. Banks have grown up for the 
support of international trade, or of in- 
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land trade, or for the establishment of 
industries, or for the extension of short- 
term loans to the merchants, the ex- 
pansion of existing firms into bigger 
ones, the floating of new concerns, 
helping agriculturists with loans on the 
mortgage of their lands, keeping safe 
deposits, etc. 

Banks have their foundations in the 
confidence or trust in others. The 
stupendous banks of the present-day 
world thus arise only on the foundations 
of a valuable moral trait. The greater 
and more numerous the banks of a 
country, the greater, therefore, is the 
character and the sounder the morality 
of that country. Banks, therefore, serve 
the purpose of an instrument for an 
infallible measurement of the loftiness 
of national character. (Arthik 
Vol. I, p. 624). 

Not only that. As already said, 
banks constitute the centre round which 
the economic organizations of a country 
congregate. They are the foundations 
on which economic institutions build 
themselves up. They manufacture the 
life-force which pours vitality into 
industrial and commercial activities. 
Hence, banks are not only ‘the 
barometers of national character,’ they 
also constitute a faithful index to the 
economic strength and greatness of a 
nation. (Arthik Umiati, Vol. I, p. 623). 

A(;iiiculture in the Modern 
World 

There are scholars both in our country 
iind abroad who are accustomed to 
think that agriculture is the God- 
ordained line of India’s economic 
activity and that commerce and indus- 
tries are the special preserves of the 
Eur-Americans. Prof. Sarkar, how- 
ever, realized soon after his setting foot 
on the French soil in about 1934 that 
agriculture is as much cared for in that 
country as industry.* And this convic- 

' As regards Prof. S'arkar’s reflections on 
the balance between agriculture and industry 
in France and the interdependence between 
the two, see Vartaman Jagat, Vol. II., 
PP. 217 and 219. 


tion was deepened in his subsequent 
visit to Great Britain in the same year. 
He points out in the Vartaman Jagat 
(Vol. II) written at that time that 
agriculture in Great Britain also is 
carried on with the greatest possible 
care, that it is carried on there on a 
much larger scale than in India (Prof. 
Sarkar points out that 150 bighas are 
considered the minimum for cultivation 
with machineries and that machineries 
are widely used in England), that up-to- 
date scientific knowledge and chemical 
manures and labour-saving machineries 
are pressed into requisition in order to 
extract the utmost from the soil at the 
lowest possible cost. He also points out 
that various subsidiary industries, such 
as animal husbandry, poultry-farming, 
bee-rearing, etc., are resorted to side 
by side with agriculture in order to 
supplement the earnings from the tilling 
of the soil. He also points out that 
the character of modern agriculture has 
been very much transformed owing to 
the application of the co-operative 
principle in agricultural production, 
marketing and finance. Co-operative 
production, marketing and finance have 
enabled the small scale farmers to enjoy 
the benefits of large-scale operations. 
He points out that the co-operative 
movement in Ireland enabled Irish 
agriculture to regularly supply eggs and 
butter of uniform quality to the 
British market; and in this way Irisli 
agriculture succeeded in ousting rivals 
such as Russia, Denmark, etc. 

Agriculture cannot improve without 
the introduction of the best possible 
legislation in relation to land. It is 
pointed out that in this respect, as in 
in respect to Industrial Insurance, 
Germany is the pioneer. In 1S20-21 a 
law was passed in Germany providing 
for the consolidation of fragmented 
holdings. In 1882 a law was passed for 
the undivided inheritance of the con- 
solidated holdings. In 1890-91 a law 
was passed for the purchase of land by 
the Government from the landlords and 
for the distribution of those lands among 
the peasants, in order to provide them 
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with the minimum area (119 bighas)^ 
that is necessary for the support of the 
cultivator and his family. In 1919 a 
law was passed abolishing the system 
of ‘‘Fidei Kommerse” (i.e., the 
tendency among industrial magnates to 
found country estates and to keep large 
areas in the control of their families) and 
preventing landlords in certain districts 
from holding any estate larger than 875 
bighas. 

The example set by Germany i s 
regards increasing the size of the hold- 
ings through the compulsory expropria- 
tion of the landlords with indemnity (in 
most cases insufficient) began to be 
followed in Denmark in 1899 and in 
Great Britain in 1908. The same move- 
ment for the creation of small holdings 
in place of big estates has made its 
appearance after the War in some of the 
smaller states of Europe such as 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia 
and Poland. 

It should be noted that not only is 
there the attempt to increase the size 
of the existing holdings, but there is also 
the attempt to convert the landless 
agricultural labourers into peasant pro- 
prietors. Besides, the newly created 
farmers are helped with Government 
loans to enable them to launch in 
agricultural operations.’ Various res- 
trictions also are imposed on the 
farmers (some of the restrictions on 
Danish farmers — sub-division, amalga- 
mation or addition not allowed ; in- 
heritance to be single and undivided; 
not allowed to let or to build any houses 
to let, etc.) in the interests of the nation. 

Agriculture in the modern state is 

‘ 44 highas in Denmark and 175 bighas in 
England. 

’ “The lands are however in many cases 
diificult to work and can be managed with 
quite liberal outlays in capital and cattle 
such as only ‘big landowners’ can command. 
The state is therefore coming to the aid of 
the peasant and seeing to it that the prob- 
lem of production may be well attended to, 
even under the conditions of ‘petite culture* 
such as have been created by the redistribu- 
tion of the lands .** — Economic Development, 
pp. 208-4. 


promoted because it is considered as 
absolutely necessary for national self- 
sufficiency and for the preservation of 
national health and maintenance of 
military strength. While highly deve- 
loped industrial states are trjring 
to improve their agriculture, newly 
industrializing states also, e.g., Russia 
and the Balkan States, are not sparing 
their efforts for the same end. 

It appears therefore that agriculture 
is not at all neglected in the advanced 
countries. In spite of it, however, the 
drift of men from agriculture to indus- 
tries goes on unchecked. What is the 
reason for this ? The fundamental 
reason is that agriculture is unpopular. 
It is unpopular because it is not 
sufficiently paying to the labourers. 
And low rates of wages prevail in 
agriculture because the incomes of the 
farmers are low. The incomes of the 
farmers in their turn are low because of 
the low prices of agricultural produce 
and high value of land. If the prevail- 
ing tendency, therefore, is allowed to go 
unchecked, agriculture will be made to 
go to the wall by industry. But because 
of the sociological benefits from agricul- 
ture, it is realized in modern Europe 
that it must be preserved and made 
profitable at any cost. Various methods 
are being adopted to make agriculture 
profitable — e.g. (a) co-operation; (h) 
internal colonizing; and (c) the small 
holdings movement. Prof. Sarkur 
quotes Dr. Hainisch as emphasizing 
that none of these steps will enable 
agriculture to thrive and that the state 
itself must be prepared to take agricul- 
ture out of private hands and conduct 
it as a national monopoly if it is to be 
saved from the unequal competition 
with industry. (Political Philosophies 
since 1905^ pp. 227-8, and article on 
‘‘The New Economics of Land” in The 
Calcutta Review for 1927, pp. 839-842). 

Recent Tendencies in Modern 
Public Finance 

As in other departments of economic 
activity, so in public finance also, the 
modem world records a greater and 
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greater advance towards a better con- 
dition of things. Some of the leading 
features of modern public finance are : 
the attempt to study each item of 
taxation from the economic aspect 5 the 
exemption of a minimum income from 
taxation, the levying of taxes according 
to the ability to pay, the ever-increasing 
application of the progressive principle 
in taxation both as a means of ^equaliz- 
ing the burden’ and as ‘a measure for 
the redistribution of wealth,’^ the levy- 
ing of higher and higher taxes with a 
view to developing the community in 
diverse directions and thus returning 
the money drawn from the community 
with tenfold benefit, etc. These show 
the fundamental motives and forces 
that are moving public finances in the 
advanced countries. 

On this point the following extracts 
from Prof. Sarkar’s speech, delivered at 
a meeting of the Indian Economic Con- 
ference held in Calcutta in 1927, will 
be found interesting ; 

‘‘During the last generation in all 
the advanced countries of Europe and 
America, the states have been realizing, 
and the peoples getting used to one and 
one slogan and that is, ‘taxes, more 
taxes and still more taxes,’ The 
British theory and practice of death 
duties or inheritance taxes are quite 
well known. The extreme Bolshevistic 
programme of progressive taxation 
which constitutes virtually expropria- 
tion or confiscation of property need not 
be discussed for the time being. But 
‘capital levy’ as adumbrated in 
England, as well as the taxes on indus- 
try as established in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany and other countries indicate 
which way the financial brains of con- 
temporary mankind have been flowing. 
And to-day we are in the midst of an 
agitation in Great Britain which seeks 
to graduate the taxes on property in 
such a manner that by the third 
generation it ceases to remain private 
and escheats to the state.” 

‘ On this point see Political Philosophies 
since 1905, pp. 204 and 205. 


“It is desirable to remember that the 
responsibilities of modern democracies 
are considerable. The states have been 
assuming on their shoulders the duty of 
providing to the people (dmost every- 
thing that is necessary for their 
physical and moral ujdift,^^ 

Economic Independence of Modern 
Women 

The movement for the economic in- 
dependence of women is very recent. 
It began in the advanced countries early 
in the twentieth century — though traces 
of it might be found even towards the 
end of the nineteenth century — and it 
received a tremendous push during and 
after the Great War. 

During Prof. Sarkar’s visit to England 
in 1914 he found women working as 
housekeepers, teachers, musicians, 
factory- workers, etc. in order to earn 
their livelihood. He points out that 
married women arc compelled to work 
in order to meet the expenses of the 
family. 

In the U. S. A. he found women work- 
ing in large numbers as teachers, type- 
writers and private secretaries — apart 
from a large number participating in 
honorary and very useful social service 
activities. 

In the course of a public lecture in 
Calcutta in 1927 on ‘‘Modern Women in 
the Economic World” he pointed out 
that the German women of to-day have 
taken to various occupations in order to 
earn their livelihood. The professions 
mentioned are the following: ]. 

Housekeeping. Those trained as house- 
keepers manage hotels, restaurants, 
students’ hostels and also conduct 
model schools for boys and girls. 2. 
Serving as cooks and maid-servants. 
Even cooks and maid-servants have to 
get special training in schools after 
passing from the compulsory Govern- 
ment schools. These schools began to 
be started by the German Women’s 
Association established in 1865 with the 
object of raising German women up to 
the modern standard. 8. The manufac- 
ture of cheap dresses, hats and other 
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silk, cotton and linen goods. Women 
cannot ply these trades unless they get 
certificates of competency from 
municipal authorities and from special 
technical schools after having passed 
from compulsory Government schools, 
4. Women also work as (a) assistants 
in medical research laboratories, (b) 
assistants in hospitals, (c) research- 
workers in metal mines, (d) chemical 
examiners of food-stuff s and (e) assist- 
ants to engineers. 5. Besides, they also 
take to the following paid social service 
occupations : (a) specialists in the 

nursing of particular types of diseases, 
(h) specialists in matters affecting the 
health and education of children, (c) 
working in various types of economic 
institutions as collectors of up-to-date 
information about banking, insurance, 
technical matters, etc. Women cannot 
work as paid social service workers 
in any of the various capacities 
mentioned, unless they attain educa- 
tional qualifications as high as those of 
Indian graduates, gain practical ex- 
perience in some establishment for a 
certain period, get special training in 
some school and attain at least the age 
of 24 or 25. 

It thus appears that in Germany an 
elaborate arrangement exists to enable 
women to specialize in various lines 
and thus to earn an income whereby 
they stand on their own feet and at the 
same time contribute handsomely to 
the economic, cultural, technical and 
hygienic progress of their ‘fatherland.’ 

Benefits of Modern Economic 
Life 

The most important advantage of 
modern economic life is that it has made 
the attainment of a high level of 
comfort and prosperity possible, because 
of the cheapening of commodities and 
the production of commodities on a 
large scale. The standard of living 
and the level of wages are much higher 
in modern countries than in those 
which are still in mediaeval economic 
conditions or are still in the transitional 
stage between the mediaeval and the 


modern. Even the labourers of the 
modernized countries have a standard of 
living which is still far higher than that 
of the middle classes in countries like 
India. Because of the all-round 
economic development of modern 
countries, an expenditure of a certain 
sum of money will enable a person to 
get much greater comfort there than in 
the backward ones. 

Another important advantage is this. 
Nature has not endowed every country 
with the best resources necessary for 
industrial greatness. For example, 
Switzerland is a small rugged country 
lacking in the raw materials necessary 
for material prosperity of a high order. 
Agricultural progress is not also possible 
there because of the rugged nature of 
the country. Yet, that country with a 
population of only 40 lakhs of people 
has achieved a high degree of material 
prosperity.® The savings of the people 
in Switzerland amount to 667 fr. per 
head (in 1885 it was 8 fr. per head) and 
there are only 50,000 persons who earn 
an income of Rs. 40 per month. The 
variety of industries in that country is 
remarkable. And she is competing with 
first class nations in the production of 
commodities such as watches, electrical 
machineries, etc. Even the first class 
nations consume enormous qualities of 
Swiss goods. The industrial efficiency, 
the international trade and the con- 
sequent material prosperity of Switzer- 
land aro such that Prof. Sarkar lovingly 
calls her, “a Germany in miniature.’ The 
prosperity of the Swiss has been possible 
because they have adopted modern 

® “Switzerland with a population of /our 
millions, i.c., forty lakhs is not larger than 
any two or three districts of Bengal. And 
it yet may be described as a power in the 
world's economic system .... Waterpower 
is perhaps the only resource with which 
nature has plentifully endowed Switzerland. 
22.4 p.c. of the territory is unproductive land. 
And yet Switzerland happens to be one of 
the richest and most expensive countries of 
the world. The hand of men has converted 
this rugged mountain region into an earthly 
paradise from the economic point of view,** 
(Economic Development, p. 246). 
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economic organization and modern 
industrial technique. 

The Evils and How They are being 
Combated 

Just before the World War, when 
Prof. Sarkar paid his first visit to 
England, his views about modern econo- 
mic life had not assumed any pro- 
nounced form. On the one hand, the 
prosperity of the European countries, 
their marvellous powers of organization, 
their might and splendour extorted his 
admiration. On the other hand, the 
various evils of modern economic life 
appeared before his eyes very pro- 
minently. His the then impressions are 
embodied in his Bengali work, Vartaman 
Jagatf Vol. II. In numerous places of 
that volume he mentions the various 
evils of modern economic life which 
drew his special attention at that time. 
These are : (1) That the labourers 

suffer from ill-health ; (2) that the 

lives of the labourers are very mono- 
tonous because they have to attend to 
the machineries for hours together and 
have to work like living machines by 
the side of the lifeless ones; (3) that 
the sense of beauty is being destroyed; 
(4) that the life of the labourers is full 
of anxiety and trouble; (5) that fresh 
air is difficult to get in the cities; (6) 
that family life is being destroyed 
because many of the duties (education, 
cooking, etc.) usually discharged by the 
family are now discharged by the 
society;* and (7) that poverty is not 
disappearing in spite of increase in 
wealth. {Vartaman Jagat, Vol. II, 

p. 612).^ 

“ The sum and substance of Prof. Sarkar's 
remarks on the differences between Hindu 
and English families is that a Hindu family 
is a society in miniature, while in England 
the individuals are but mere units forming 
parts of a bigger family, viz,, the society or 
the nation. 

' But note the following passage written at 
almost the same time and appearing at 
p. 212 of Vartaman Jagat, Vol. II ; “I have 
passed from the southern to the northern 
end of France. But I do not remember to 
nave seen anywhere any sign of misery or 


Though he was an admirer of the 
modern world at that time, yet his 
mind was full of the idea that the Hindu 
ideal of life is superior to that of the 
West. Hence, he was predisposed to 
interpret the British movement for 
small industries, revival of agriculture, 
etc. as but a progress towards the 
Hindu ideal of life. 

In spite of that state of his mind, we 
find him deeply appreciating the heroic 
efforts of the Westerners in solving their 
own economic and social problems. 

He enumerates the following as 
specimens of such efforts : 

(1) That the rich are aware that they 
have obligations towards the poor. New 
ideals of social duty are being preached 
among the rich. The rich are founding 
charitable institutions and spending 
money for town-planning, housing, 
betterment of health, etc. ; 

(2) Taxation on the rich for the 
amelioration of the poor; 

(8) The establishment of social service 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts 
movement, the Fresh Air movement, 
etc. ; 

(4) The establishment of Trade-Unions 
to enable the poor to combat with the 
capitalist class; 

(5) The starting of Co-operative 
Societies as a solution of the poverty 
problem and as a means for the demo- 
cratic control of business in place of the 
oligarchic control represented by the 
joint-stock firms. 

In Vartamaj} Jagat (Volume on the 
U. S. A,), Prof. Sarkar points out that 
the conditions of modern life are such 
that the existence of the family as it 
has existed in the world till now, on the 
basis of the inferiority of the female to 
the male, is being destroyed and is 
bound to be destroyed and that the 
modern tendency is towards the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations only 
between the male and the female. He 
does not approve or disapprove of the 
tendency. He is simply content with 

poverty .... Even the poor men of France 
appear to be happier ttian middle-class 
people in our country,** 
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pointing his finger towards the direction 
in which the relations between the male 
and the female are gradually tending. 
And he also points out that the same 
loosening of the family bond and the 
establishment of the relationship be- 
tween the male and the female on a 
basis of equality, will make their 
appearance in every country which will 
adopt the forms and processes of 
modern economic life. 

His present attitude towards the evils 
of modern economic life is shortly this. 
He does not deny that there are evils. 
He is conscious especially of the follow- 
ing : (1) the bitterness of relations 

between the labourers and the capital- 
ists ; (2) the problem of alternate 

industrial booms and depressions;^ (8) 
the unpopularity of agriculture and the 
growing exodus from the village into the 
town; (4) the evils of trustification, 
etc. 

But he forcefully points out that 
the moderns are doing their best to 
combat them and have been consider- 
ably successful in that direction. He 
also points out that it does not befit 
those who occupy a lower level of 
economic life to stick to it with 
tenacity and to refuse to advance to the 
higher level simply because of a 
magnified conception of the evils of that 
life without considering the advantages 
attendant thereon. 

Future of Man’s Economic Life 

Prof Sarkar points out two important 
factors that will become important 
elements in the future economic life of 
mankind : 

* The institution of systematic researches 
into the problem of industrial crises, e.g., 
by the Crises Institutes of Berlin, Harvard, 
Vienna, etc. ; the undertaking of develop- 
ment works by the states in times of in- 
dustrial depression ; and the administration 
of all the economic activities of the country 
by a central body of economists, statisticians 
and technical experts — are referred to as 
some of the remedies tried in order to 
meet the problem of industrial crises. {Poli- 
tical Philosophies since 1905, pp. 232, 241 
and 248). 


1. Socialism 

Modern economic life is organized on 
a capitalistic basis. Private initiative 
due to the incentive of profits appro- 
priable by private individuals provide 
the main stimulus for modern economic 
activities. The working classes however 
demand that the agents of production, 
distribution and exchange should cease 
to be private properties and should be- 
come properties of the community, so 
that profits, rent and interest would 
not remain appropriable by private 
individuals but would go to the 
community. 

Till now, practical experimentation 
in socialism on a national scale has taken 
place in one country only and that too 
has found it necessary to partially revert 
to capitalism and also has been attended 
with many unhappy features. Neverthe- 
less, Prof. Sarkar points out that social- 
ism is the end towards which modern 
economic organization is gradually 
tending. The activities of modern 
Governments to-day are more or less 
socialistic. The principles of modern 
taxation have become tinged with 
socialism. Economics is no longer a 
science for the accumulation of wealth — 
it is a science for the advance of the 
material welfare of all classes of people.*’* 
Labourers are growing in power and 
capitalists are becoming more reason- 
able and in many cases are gracefully 
yielding. The world thus is making 
slow but steady advance to a state of 
things in which the productive and dis- 
tributive activities would be carried on 
not for the profits of a few private 
individuals but for the benefit of society 
at large. 

2. Economic Operations on a 
World Basis 

To-day modern countries are organized 
on a nationalistic basis. Efforts on the 
part of modern states for the develop- 

• The Preface to Prof. Sarkar’s Economic 
Development and Greetings to Young India, 
p. 45. 
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ment of agriculture and industries have 
but one principal motive, viz,^ to 
strengthen the nation and each unit of 
the nation. Political nationalism 
provides a good deal of the cnergism 
that compels the participation of the 
modern state in economic activities. 
The wide prevalence of Protectionism is 
the best illustration of this fact. What- 
ever of international co-operation there 
is, exists not because of any solicitude 
for the welfare of mankind, but because 
the co-operating nations (or organisa- 
tions) find combined action necessary 
for their own development. 

Prof. Sarkar, however, expects that 
the day would soon dawn when economic 
problems would be studied and economic 
activities carried on, not with a view 
to advancing the material interests of 
a particular section of mankind but 
those of mankind at large. This was 


made clear in a speech delivered at the 
Grand Hotel, Calcutta, on 21st July, 
1926. We quote the last para from 
that speech : 

‘‘In the near fi^Jture the legal, 
economic, and political relations be- 
tween nations are going to lose ranch of 
their traditional significance. Inter- 
national intercourse bids fair to assume 
the character of a round-table study of 
the raw materials, human agencies, and 
financial resources of the world with a 
view to the fullest utilization of each in 
the interest of the happiness of man- 
kind. The patriots and nationalists of 
the different sections of the world must 
have to reshape their philosophies and 
policies en rapport with the demands of 
this new era of interdependence^ mutual 
exploitation and world economy.^^ 
(Greetings to Young India^ p. 76; also 
see p, 117). 


(Concluded) 


EARLY HELLENIC-CHKISTIAN MYSTICISxM AND ITS 
RELATION TO HINDU MYSTICISM* 

By Romain Rolland 


The keystone of the edifice — and the 
whole edifice itself — the alpha and 
omega of the work — is “Super-eminent 
Unity’’ — “Unity the mother of all other 
unity.” And the grandeur of his defi- 
nitions and negations which seek, less 
to attain than to invoke It, is equal and 
parallel to Vedantic language. . . . 
“Without reason, without understand- 
ing, without name. . . . Author of all 
things, nevertheless It is not, because 
It surpasses all that is. . . .” “Itself 
not being,” but “the cause of being 
to all,” and that which is included in 
the same title as the Non-Being. 

Everything is reduced to this unique 
object, which is at the same time the 

*All rights reserved. This article may not 
he translated or reproduced in part or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author.— Ed. 


unique subject. It is an intoxication of 
unity, wherein intelligence without ever 
losing its clarity gives itself to the 
torrential flood of immense Love and 
its “circular” river : 

“Divine love (which is the smooth 
flowing of the ineffable Unity) indicates 
distinctly Its own unending and un- 
beginning, as it were a sort of ever-last- 
ing circle, whirling round in unerring 
combination, by reason of the Good 
.... and ever advancing and remain- 
ing and returning in the same and 
throughout the same.” 

The whole world then is subject to 
divine gravitation, and the movement 
of all beings is a march towards God. 
The sole aim of all conscious spirits 
is to “find their perfection in being 
carried to the Divine imitation . . . . 
and what is more Divine than all, in 
becoming a fellow- worker with God.” 

And the “imitation” may be done in 
an infinite number of ways, for “each 
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.... find their perfection in being 
carried to the Divine imitation in their 
own proper degree and he will become 
most like Him “who have participated 
in It ill many forms.’* 

But there are three principal ways of 
approach to Him. And each of the 
three may be followed in two ways, by 
Affirmation and Negation. 

The two affirmative ways are : 

1. By a knowledge of the qualities 
and attributes of God, attained by the 
symbols of the Divine Names, which 
“the divine oracles” (that is to say, the 
Scriptures) have provided for our 
infirmity of spirit. 

2. By the method of all that exists — 
the created worlds : for God is in all 
creatures, and the imprint of His seal 
may be found on all matter, although 
the mark of the seal varies according 
to the different kinds of matter. All 
the worlds are united in one river. The 
laws of the physical world correspond 
to the laws of the higher world. It is 
then lawful to seek God under the veil 
of the most humble forms, for “all the 
streams” of love — (even animal love, 
which therein finds its justification) 
participate in holy Love, their unique 
source. 

But all these means that we possess, — 
thanks to the tenderness of God, who 
proportions His light to the weak eyes 
of humanity and places forms and 
shapes around the formless and shape- 
less, and under the manifold and 
the complex conceals Unity — arc imper- 
fect, And the other path, that of 
negation, is higher, and more worthy, 
it is more certain, and goes further. 

Few there are, “even in the sacred 
ranks,” who attain to the One, and 
yet some exist. “There are spirits 
among us called to a like grace, as far 
as it is possible for man. . . . They 
are those who, by the suspension of' all 
intellectual operation enter into intimate 
union with the ineffable light. And 
they speak of God only through 
negations. . . .” 

The great path of Negation is the 
object of a special treatise, famous from 


medieval to modern times : The 
Treatise of Mystic Theology. 

In it Denis instructed an initiate, 
Timotheus, although he told him to 
keep these mysteries a strict secret (for 
their knowledge is dangerous to un- 
prepared minds). He taught him the 
entry into what he calls “Divine 
Gloom,” and which he explained in his 
letters as “unapproachable light,” and 
also that “mystic ignorance,” which 
being very different from ordinary 
ignorance, “in its superior sense, is a 
knowledge of Him, who is above all 
known things. . . . This absolute and 
happy ignorance constitutes knowledge 
of Him who surpasses all the objects of 
human knowledge.” 

Man must “abandon moderate nega- 
tions for stronger and stronger ones. . . 
And we may venture to deny everything 
about God in order to penetrate into 
this sublime ignorance,” which is in 
verity sovereign knowledge. He uses 
the beautiful simile of the sculptor’s 
chisel removing the covering of stone, 
“and bringing forth the inner form to 
view, freeing the hidden beauty by the 
sole process of curtailment.” 

The first task is to tear the veil of 
“sensible things.” 

The second task is to remove the last 
garments : the trappings of “intelligible 
things.” 

The actual words deserve to be 
quoted : 

“it is neither soul nor mind, nor 
has imagination or opinion, or reason, 
or conception ; neither is expressed nor 
conceived ; neither is number nor 
order ; nor greatness nor littleness ; nor 
equality nor inequality; nor similarity 
nor dissimilarity ; neither is standing 
nor moving; nor at rest; neither has 
power, nor is power nor light; neither 
lives nor is life; neither is essence nor 
eternity nor time; neither is Its touch 
intelligible, neither is It science, nor 
truth, nor kingdom, nor wisdom ; 
neither one, nor oneness ; neither Deity, 
nor Goodness, nor is It spirit according 
to our understanding; neither Sonship 
nor Paternity; nor any other thing of 
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those known to us or to any other exist- 
ing being; neither is It any of non- 
existing or of existing things^ nor do 
things existing know It, as It is; nor 
does It know existing things qua exist- 
ing; neither is there expression of It, 
nor name nor knowledge; neither is It 
darkness, nor light ; nor error nor 
truth ; neither is there any definition at 
all of It, nor any abstraction. But 
when making the predications and 
abstractions of things after It, we 
neither predicate nor abstract from It; 
since the all-perfect and uniform cause 
of all is both above every definition and 
the pre-eminence of Him, who is 
absolutely freed from all, and beyond 
the whole, is also above every abstrac- 
tion.” 

Is there any religious Hindu who 
will not recognise in the intellectual 
intoxication of this total Negation the 
Advuitic teachings of absolute Jnana 
Yoga after it has arrived at the fact of 
realisation ? 

At this point in the conquest of the 
Divine, the achievement of the *‘Un- 
reasonable, the cause of all reason,” the 
liberated and enlightened ^ soul enters 
into the Peace and Silence of Unity. It 
does not sec God, it does not know Him : 
”it rests there.” It is deified. It no 
longer speaks of God ; it h God Himself : 

‘‘But you will find that the Word of 
God calls gods, both the Heavenly 
Beings above us, and the most beloved 
of God, and holy men amongst us, 
although the Divine Hiddenness is trans- 
cendentally elevated and established 
above all, and no created Being can 
properly and wholly be said to be like 
unto It, except those intellectual and 
rational Beings, who are entirely and 
wholly turned to Its Oneness as far as 
possible, and who elevate themselves 
incessantly to Its Divine illuminations, 
as far as attainable, by their imitation 
of God, if I may so speak, according to 
their power, and are deemed worthy of 
the same Divine name.” 

From that moment the “deified” — ^the 
saint who is united to God — having 
drunk from the source of the Divine 


sun, becomes in his turn a sun to those 
below. “Through the imitation of God 
and by His decrees, each superior nature 
is in a way a source of illumination for 
inferior natures, for, like a canal, it 
allows the flow of divine light to reach 
the latter.” 

And gradually the light spreads 
through all the ranks of the double 
Hierarchy of the celestial and the 
human, in an unbroken chain linking 
the humblest to the highest. Moreover, 
this hierarchy is reflected in each 
individual. “In every human intelli- 
gence there are faculties of the first, 
second, or third order, corresponding to 
the three kinds of illumination appro- 
priate to each hierarchy. ... For 
nothing shuts out the possibility of 
ulterior perfecting, except for the top- 
most pinnacle of primitive and infinite 
perfection.” 

This perfecting is the object of 
initiation, whereby souls are made to 
pass through three stages : (1) purifica- 
tion ; (2) illumination ; (3) consumma- 
tion in the perfect knowledge of the 
splendours. 

To the first rank of the initiated 
belong those religious monastics, who 
like the Sannyasins of India are under 
the vow of complete purification. They 
“remove their mind from the distraction 
of multiple things, and precipitate 
themselves towards Divine unity and 
the perfection of holy love.” Their 
perfect philosophy “is trained to the 
knowledge of the commandments whose 
aim is the union of man and God.” 

But it is not necessary to belong to 
a privileged order to attain this know- 
ledge of the Divine Unity. For It is 
inscribed in each one. “The Divine 
light is always unfolded beneficently to 
the intellectual visions,” even to those 
who reject it. If it is not seen, it is 
because a man cannot see it. And the 
proper business of initiation is to teach 
him to see it. “God being the principle 
of that holy institution which teaches 
souls to know themselves, whoever 
wishes to consider his own nature must 
first know what it is.” He has only 
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to contemplate himself with “un- 
biassed eyes.** Purification, symbolis- 
ed by ritual ablutions, does not only 
concern the body and the senses, but 
the spirit as well. The unalterable con- 
dition of realising communion (in the 
sense of the eucharistic sacrifice) is to 
be “purified even to the remotest illu- 
sions of the soul.** 

This word “illusions** used in such 
a sense is like an echo of the Hindu 
Maya. I often thought of the latter 
when I saw the long and beautiful ex- 
planation of Evil in the system of the 
Areopagite ; for they use the same 
terms to deny both being and non- 
being : 

“Evil is neither being, for then it 
would not be absolutely evil, nor non- 
being, for this transcendental appella- 
tion can only belong to that contained 
in the sovereign good in a sovereign 
fashion.** 

“Evil has neither fixity, nor identity, 
it is varied, indefinite, as if floating in 
subjects which do not possess immu- 
tability in themselves. . . . Evil, as 
evil, is not a reality. It is not a being. 
. . . Evil as evil is nowhere . . .** 

Everything exists only in and through 
the Good, whieh is the “Super-eminent 
Unity.** 

At every moment there is the feeling 
that the links with the East are still 
intact and it is difficult to disentangle 
them. When he describes the cere- 
monies to be rendered to the dead, 
Denis thinks of the “loud laugh** or dis- 
dainful smile of some profane persons, 
when faced with rites implying a belief 
that seems to them absurd. And he 
alludes to the opposite belief in Re- 
incarnation. But he does not oppose 
it with the pitying scorn that he expects 
from his adversaries. He says with ad- 
mirable forbearance that in his opinion 
it is wrong : 

“Some of them imagine that the souls 
go away into other bodies ; but this 
seems to me unjust to the bodies who 
have shared the works of holy souls, 
since they are unworthily deprived of 


the divine rewards awaiting them at the 
end of the way . . .** 

VI 

The Areopagite in his religious cons- 
truction uses many materials that are 
to be found in the construction of In- 
dian thought. And if there is nothing 
to justify the view that the one has 
borrowed from the other, it must be 
granted that they both of them come 
from a common quarry. I have neither 
the means- nor the desire to find out 
what it is. My simple knowledge of 
the human spirit leads me to discover 
it in the unity of thought and laws that 
govern the spirit. The primordial in- 
stinct, the desire for mystic union with 
the Absolute, that is embedded in each 
individual and that urges each man to- 
wards It, has very limited means of 
expression; and its great paths have 
been traced once and for all by the 
exigencies and limitations of nature it- 
self. Different races merely take with 
them over the same roads their different 
temperaments, habits and preferences. 

In my opinion the following is what 
distinguishes a Christian mystic embued 
with the Hellenic spirit from the In- 
dian Vedantist : 

It is quite obvious that the former 
contains the genius of imperial order 
which demands good government. A 
harmonious and strict “Hierarchy” 
controls the whole edifice of the 
Areopagite. The associated elements 
cohere and are ordered with justice, 
prudence, and lucidity. And in that 
union each one keeps its own place and 
its own identity. The vital instinct of 
the European is to cling to the smallest 
portions of his individuality and to de- 
sire to perpetuate them, and this in- 
stinct is curiously wedded to the ele- 
mentary force of mystic gravitation 
which tends to lose the multiplicity of 
beings and forms in the incandescent 
gulf of Unity. “The Divine Peace,*’ 
described by Denis in one of his most 
beautiful hymns, is that perfect peace 
which ought to reign over the entire 
universe and in each individual, and 
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which both unites and distinguishes all 
the elements that constitute the general 
harmony. It “reconciles” the diverse 
substances with each other and reunites 
them without altering them, so that in 
their alliance there is neither separation 
nor distance, but they keep the integrity 
of their own proper sphere and do not 
lose their own nature by an admixture 
of contrary elements; nothing disturbs 
either their unanimous concert or the 
purity of their own particular essence. 

This desire to safeguard the integrity 
and the continuance of individuals even 
in the bosom of the absolute Being, is 
so powerful in Denis’ case that he justi- 
fies not only natural inequality, but 
(within Divine Peace itself) the fight- 
ing instinct that drives each individual 
to defend the preservation of its essence, 
and even the cruelties of nature, so long 
as they correspond to the laws of types 
and elements. 

Another dominant characteristic of 
Christian mysticism is the super-eminent 
place it gives to Goodness and Beauty. 
It comes from its double descent — noble 
on both sides — from Christ and Greece. 
The v/ord Beauty appears in the very 
first words of Denis. Beauty is the very 
quality of the Infinite. It is the source 
and the end of humanity. 

And Goodness to a still higher degree. 
It is the very source of Being. It is the 
Divine Origin. The Areopagitc puts it 
in the place of the Gaurisankar of the 
Divine Himalayas, at the zenith of the 
Attributes of God. It is as the sun, 
but infinitely more powerful. From it 
issues everything else that is ; light, 
intelligence, love, union, order, har- 
mony, eternal life. Even Being, “the 
first of all the gifts of God,” is the off- 
spring of Goodness. It is the first-born. 

This point of view is apparently very 
different from Hindu Mysticism, where 
the Absolute reigns supreme above good 
and evil. But it communicates to the 
Areopagite’s whole thought a serenity, 
a tranquil and certain joy, without any 
of the tragic shades of a Vivekananda. 

But we must not deceive ourselves : 
the word Goodness in the mouth of 


Denis has little in common with 
Christian sentimentalism. Neither the 
“Divine Peace,” nor Divine Good- 
ness, passes over in its scheme of 
things the mass of weakness, violence, 
and suffering in the universe ; they 
all go to make up its symphony ; 
and each dissonance if it is in 
the right place adds to the richness 
of the harmony. It does not even for- 
bid the chastisement of error, if that 
error violates the laws inherent in 
human nature, for nature has endued 
every man with liberty ; “and it is not 
a function of Providence to destroy 
nature.” On the other hand, it must 
“watch” that the integrity of each in- 
dividual nature is maintained, and with 
it the integrity of the whole universe 
and of each of its parts. And that is 
what is meant by “universal salvation.” 

It is clear that all these different 
names : Providence, Salvation, Good- 
ness and Peace express no shallow opti- 
mism. Their conception arises from an 
uncompromising and disillusioned view 
of nature. They demand an intrepidity 
of heart and mind, not far removed from 
the heroism of a Vivekananda, but it 
was better able to keep command of the 
immovable serenity of a great soul that 
is one with the Sovereign Unity and 
wedded to its eternal designs. 

The atmosphere in which Denis’ 
ideas are steeped is less moral, in 
the ordinary sense, than cosmic, 
and its temperature is closer to that 
of Indian Mysticism than to simple 
Christian thought, which rallies round 
the Crucified nameless multitudes of 
the humble and oppressed. The 
energies are maintained by the im- 
personal command of nature’s laws, 
which combine and unite the elements 
in all their multiplicity. But the order 
of the Areopagite has this advan- 
tage over the Indian, that it partakes 
of the harmony of Greek reason and the 
Roman genius of imperial organisation. 
Denis, we feel strongly, is obliged to 
satisfy the double exigencies of the Hel- 
lenic mind nourished on Eastern 
thought and the evangelistic heart filled 
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with the dream of the crucified Saviour. 
He has encircled the Christ with a rich 
halo of Alexandrine speculation, and as 
a result the fascination of the halo has 
in a measure eclipsed the Christ. The 
first who approached its circle of light 
like John Scot Erigene was blinded by 
it. He was the only man of his century 
to come into contact with them, and 
to live in long and secret communion 
with this mysterious work; for he was 
almost the only living man of his age 
who understood the language in which 
it was written. He drank of the mystic 
draught, and from it he imbibed the 
secret, so dangerous to orthodoxy, of 
the freedom of the mind that is intoxi- 
cated by symbols, wherein the letter of 
the Christian faith is little by little 
drowned in the limitless and unfathom- 
able ocean of the One. By way of 
Denis, Plotinus, Philo, the Infinite of 
Asia filtered through him into the reli- 
gious soul of the West. The Church 
condemned him in vain in the thirteenth 
century. He flourished openly in the 
enchanted philtre of the great mystics 
of the fourteenth century, the most in- 
toxicated of them, Meister Eckhart, be- 
ing condemned by the Avignon Papacy. 

That is why it is easy to understand 
the prudence wherewith the Church to- 
day cancels even though it honours “the 
Pseudo-Denis”- --“that old, equivocal, 
obscure, uncertain and dangerous 
master,” as he was called by the French 
historian best qualified to write of 
Western mysticism. Nobody can deny 
that the judgment was correct from the 
orthodox point of view, - -although ten 
centuries of orthodoxy had been 
nourished upon Denis; and were none 
the worse for it ! But we, who do not 
trouble ourselves about orthodoxy, who 
are guided by the attraction of the great 
sources of intelligence and a common 
love of humanity, have rejoiced to dis- 
cover and to show in the work of the 
Areopagite — (to use again Rama- 
krishna’s ingenious parable) — one of the 
flights of steps leading to the reservoir 
with several ghats. There from one of 
the gh&ts Hindus fetch the water which 


they call Brahman. And from another 
Christians draw the water which they 
call Christ. But it is always the same 
water. 

VII 

To sum up : the following in my opi- 
nion are the three chief lessons that 
Hindu religious thought should be in- 
terested to learn, and to take from Eu- 
ropean Mysticism : 

1. The architectural sense of Chris- 
tian metaphysicians. I have just des- 
cribed it in the work of Denis; and his 
sovereign art is to be found through- 
out the Middle Ages. The men who 
raised the cathedrals, carried into the 
construction of the mind the same 
genius of intelligent order and harmo- 
nious balance that made them the 
master builders of the arches linking the 
Infinite to the finite. 

2. The psychological science of the 
Christian explorers of the “Dark Night” 
of the Infinite. In it they expended a 
genius, at least equal — (sometimes supe- 
rior) —to that which has since been 
deviated into profane literature, through 
the theatre and the novel. The psycho- 
logy of the mystic masters of the six- 
teenth century in Spain and the seven- 
teenth century in France foreshadowed 
that of the classical poets : and modern 
thinkers who imagine that they have 
discovered the Subconscious have scarce- 
ly reached the same level. It goes with- 
out saying that their interpretations 
differ. But the essential point is not 
the interpretation, the name given by 
the mind to what it sees — but ivhat it 
secs. The eyes of Western mysticisn> 
reached to the limits of the inaccessible. 

3. The formidable energies that 
Western mysticism uses to achieve 
Divine Union, in particular the 
passionate violence of the European 
accustomed to battle and action. It 
devoured Ruysbroeck, so that his 
Bhakti (Love) sometimes took on the 
guise of the Seven Deadly Sins : 
“Implacable Desire,” the fury of mortal 
“Combat,” the “torrent of delights” 
and the embrace of carnal possession, 
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and the colossal hunger of the Epicu- 
rean. Similarly the ^^Irascihilis*^ of 
Eckhart whose Soul being identical to 
God’s, ‘‘cannot bear anything above it, 
even God Himself,” and so seizes Him 
by force. 

In these three directions I believe that 
Indian Mysticism might find sources of 
enrichment. And further, I believe 
that it is part of Vivekananda’s own 
spirit to point them out to it. His 
great Advaitism was continually pre- 
occupied in enlarging and completing his 
conception of Unity. He sought to 
annex all the energies that other races 
and other religions had used in the 
service of this heroic conquest. And his 
faith in the “God-Man” was so dis- 
interested that, in order to serve it, he 
lowered his high Indian pride and his 
ardent patriotism before any people 
whoever they might be, if they seemed 
to him to be striving more effectively for 
the common cause. Without really re- 
alising the depths hidden in the mystic 


soul of the West, he had an intuition 
that the East might find abundant 
spiritual resources in the West, and that 
together they might realise complete 
Advaitism — that is to say, the religious 
Unity of the whole human family. It 
is then under his aegis that I present 
to India this short summary of Christian 
Advaitism, from its Attic cradle of 
Alexandria. Over that cradle, as over the 
Manger, the star of the East rested.* 

■*We regret we do not find it possible to 
agree with the conclusions of the learned 
writer. We hope to be able to state our 
reasons in a future issue. For the present it 
is enough to mention that his characterisa- 
tion of Hindu thought does not appear to us 
to be quite true, that what he considers to be 
the excellences of Denis* thought, appear to 
us as philosophic deficiencies, and that we 
are not aware that Swnmi Vivekananda ever 
believed that the East might find abundant 
spiritual resources in the West. This is not 
however to say that the East has nothing to 
learn from the West, or that the object 
which the great author is trying to realise, — 
the union of the East and the West — is not 
eminently desirable. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananua 


*i ^ II 

ftqnf Z[ One who abhors the objects of the senses fttw: unattached ( is ) 
fTONlgq: one who covets sense-objects attached ( is ) one 

without acceptance or renunciation g but unattached *t not THRig attached 
not ( is ) . 

6. One who abhors the sense-objeets, avoids' them, and one 
who eovets them, becomes attached to them. But he* who does 
not accept or reject, is neither unattached nor attached. 

V Avoids — lit. gets disgusted with and therefore renounces. This attempt at avoiding 
shows that one has not realised all as the Self. 

^ He etc . — A higher state is that in which all is realised as Self and therefore there is 
no thought of accepting or rejecting anything.] 
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^ ftrtf-qK^a g rc q ^ a ii « n 

sii^ As long as the abode of the state of indiscrimination 

desire af|^ lives niwso long § indeed the branch and the sprout of 

the world the sense of the acceptable and the rejectablc ( lives ). 

7. As long as desire which* is the abode of the state of in- 
discrimination continues, there will verily be the sense of at- 
tachmenf* and aversion, which is the branch' and sprout of the 
(tree of) Samsdra. 

f/ Which etc. — Desire robs us of the power of understanding the true nature of the 
world. It makes us consider the unreal to be real and the real to be unreal. vVhen desire 
goes, all things appear to us as they really are. 

* Attachment etc. — wanting certain things and rejecting others. 

* Branch etc. — The trunk and the root of the tree of Samsara (the phenomenal life 
with all its subjective and objective implications) is ignorance. Desire which makes us 
want certain things and reject others, is as it were its branches and sprouts which make 
the tree grow more and more. One desire leads to another and thus Karma grows com- 
plex and leads us from birth to death and death to birth.] 

ml S'! 1 

fts*# II c II 

In activity Km: attachment in abstention fn: aversion vk surely 
verily is born ^tmH^tlie man of wisdom it "iKm like a child ft?’ free from the 
pairs of opposites { being ) nBn_thiis verily established. 

8. Activity begets attachment, abstention’ from it aver- 
sion. The man of wisdom is free from the pairs of opposites 
like* a child, and he lives’ on verily as such. 

[* Abstention etc. — The idea of abstention arises from the consideration that certain 
things and actions are harmful, — hence the feeling of aversion. To be above such attach- 
ment and aversion is higher. 

^ Like etc. — The meaning is obvious. 

* Lives etc. — Not only is he free from the pairs of opposites inwardly, but his outward 
life is also like that of a child, — playful without any set purpose. This is the highest 
spiritual state — that of a Paramahamsa.] 

toFrft % sr fegfe II 1 1| 

One who is attached wishing to avoid sorrow world 

to renounce desires one who is free from attachment indeed 

free from sorrow ( is ) { €: he ) iffigif there ^ even ^ not 
feels miserable. 

9. One who is attached to the world wants to renounce it 
in* order to avoid sorrow. But one* without attachment is free 
from sorrow and does not feel miserable even there.” 

[* In etc.— thinking that the cause of sorrow is in the world. 
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* One etc. — is not the world but attachment to it that is the root of all miseries. 
Free from attachment, one can live as happily in the world as anywhere else. 

® There — in the world.] 

sr g SI ^ sfWt ii u 

TO Whose in liberation even ^rfiUTiq: egoistic feeling (or self-conceit) 
?TqT so also ft in body ^qfq even sense of ‘mine’-ness ( ownership ) ( is ) 
he isrrsft wise q not q (expletive) qtflt Yogi q not qi or Uto only 
sufferer of misery ( is ). 

10. He who has an egoistic* feeling even towards liberation 
and considers even the body as his own, is neither a Jnani nor a 
Yogi. He only suffers^ misery. 

[* Egoistic etc. — The word ahhimdna can be differently interpreted. It may mean 
simply a reference to egoism, or it may mean actual self-conceit. In the former sense, 
the verse would mean : Knowledge, Jndna, is a stale of complete elimination of the ego. 
So long as one thinks, ‘I shall be free,’ or ‘I am free,* he holds on to the ego, and has thus 
neither true Jndna nor Moksha. In the latter sense, one may become proud of his spiritual 
achievements. Such pride is, of course, the very antithesis of Jndna. Similarly of Yoga 
and of the attachment to body. 

* Suffers etc. — Because to think that one has Jndna or Yoga and yet be full of egoism 
is a sad state of delusion and begets misery.] 

?n!nfq sr 5Rr li ii 

qfq If Shiva Hari Lotus-born ( Brahma) qr or ^q even ^ your 

^q^^( instructor ( irqfq becomes ) qqifq yet uqftqirqjq without forgetting all 
qq your establishment in Self q not { ^^qfq is ). 

11. Let even* Hara, Hari or the lotus-born Bralima be your 
instructor, but“ unless’ you forget all, you cannot be established 
in the Self. 

[‘ Evcti — indicating that instruction by such instructors must be generally very 
elHcacious. 

' But — Kven such potent instruction will fail if the supreme condition is not fuliilled. 

* Unless etc. — This is the supreme condition : One must be aware of the Self only, of 
nothing else. To be aware of anything else is to create a division in one’s consciousness.] 

CHAPTER XVII 
The True Knower 

llif JKPTTRi sn?( \ 

lU ii 

Ashtavakra said : 

?j: Who g (expletive) an: contented with senses purified ( gg being ) 

fiw’ ever alone ^ enjoys ^ by him TTPWra' the fruit of Knowledge rrai as 
well as %iiwraqni' the fruit of the practice of Yoga mu' is gained. 
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Ashtavakra said : 

1. He has gained tlie fruit of Knowledge as well as of the 
practice of Yoga, who, contented' and with purified* senses, ever 
enjoys’ in solitude/ 

[' Contented — wanting nothing, knowing oneself as all. 

“ Purified etc . — not being attached to any object. So long as the senses are attached 
to their objeets they are impure. 

® Enjoys — his own Self whieh is all. 

^ Solitude — both in the outer and inner sense, especially the inner. A man of realisa- 
tion generally likes solitude, and in the inner sense, he is absolutely solitary, because he 
feels his Self alone existing, and nothing else.] 

^ ^ II II 

oil this smfir in world knower of Truth ever >i not 

feels misery for alone ^ by himself f?' this the circular 

universe filled. 

2. Oh, the knower' of Truth is never miserable in this 
world, for the whole universe is filled by himself alone. 

[‘ Knoiver etc . — The sense of misery is possible only with the perception of duality. 
When one perceives nothing but himself in the whole universe, he cannot be touched by 
any sorrow.] 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

DiHCourses on Jnana Yoga by Swami 
V ivEKANANDA will be coHcluded next 
month. ... In What India Taught 
Me, M.B.C. embodies the lesson she 
learnt when she visited India some time 
back. M.B.C. is an English lady, two 
little pieces by whom had previously 
appeared in Prabuddha Bharata, . . . 
ProfcHsor Benoy Kumar Sarhar on 
Modern Economic Life by Shiv 
Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. 
Econ. S. is concluded in the present 
issue, so also Early llellenic-Christian 
Mysticism and its Relation to Hindu 
Mysticism by Romain Rolland. 

MAETERLINCK ON INDIA 

Sir John Woodroffe has kindly sent 
us the following for publication in 
Prabuddha Bharata : 

In his last book, The Magic of the 
Stars (English translation), Maurice 
Maeterlinck speaks of ‘*the great days of 
ancient India which gave birth to the 


profoundest agnostic Pantheism the 
world has ever known, a Pantheism 
whose rays suffused the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs,” (p. 211) and says : “The 
ancient religion of India in the far 
distant ages was alone in its realisation 
of these vast unsolvable problems. It 
held the moving universe and the 
motionless void to be an illusion that 
appears and disappears in accord with 
the endless rhythm of the sleep and 
awakening of the eternal Cause. That 
eternal Cause exhales; worlds are born 
and multiply; inhales — matter returns 
to spirit, the worlds vanish to appear 
again at the next awakening, millions of 
years, and to go back again millions of 
years later at the next approach of 
slumber; and so, for all eternity, with- 
out pause and without term.” ”Has,” 
he asks, “a grander conception ever been 
found of the incomprehensible, that will 
remain incomprehensible to the end? 
And is the trend of science not in this 
direction?” (pp, 102, 108). 
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He finds (p. 151) that we do not get 
a profoundcr or more satisfying concep- 
tion of God from Dr. Whitehead, who 
is one of the leading philosopher- 
scientists of the day, than is found in 
the Vedas. 

MODERN CYNICISM AND ITS 
REMEDY 

Bertrand Russell who needs no intro- 
duction at our hands, lately contributed 
an article to an American magazine on 
Why Modern Youth is Cynical. Russell 
tells us that the intelligent young of the 
present day are cynical to a far greater 
extent than was the case formerly. 
“Not only are the young unable to 
believe what they are told, but they 
seem also unable to believe anything 
else.’’ The old ideals no longer inspire 
I he old loyalties. 

Russell shows how religion, country, 
progress, beauty and truth have lost 
their old influences on men. Religion is 
intellectually unsound, — the God of most 
moderns is a little vague. Patriotism 
no longer attracts, — “it is obvious to all 
intelligent young men that patriotism is 
the chief curse of our age and will bring 
civilization to an end if it cannot be 
mitigated.” Similarly of progress, 
beauty and truth. “Myself when young 
accepted this view (that truth was 
absolute, eternal and superhuman) and 
devoted a misspent youth to the search 
for truth. But a whole host of enemies 
have risen to slay truth : pragmatism, 
behaviorism, psychologism, relativity- 
physics. ... It is difficult to worship 
a merely human and relative truth.” 

Not these alone. There are also other 
reasons for cynicism. “The effect of 
mass production and elementary educa- 
tion is that stupidity is more firmly 
entrenched than at any other time since 
the rise of civilization. . . . The work 
of the intellectuals is ordered and paid 
for by governments or rich men whose 
dims probably seem absurd, if not per- 
nicious, to the intellectuals concerned. 
But a dash of cynicism enables them to 
adjust their consciences to the situa- 


tion.” This then is the reason : In- 
tellectually we are fine, but by action 
and mode of life, gross. This conflict is 
at the foundation of modern life. 

What is the remedy then, according 
to Russell? “The cure will come only 
when intellectuals can find a career that 
embodies their creative impulses. I 
do not see any preseriptioii except the 
old one advocated by Disraeli : ‘Educate 
our masters.’ ” The intellectuals are 
to change the tastes of the stupid rich 
who are now holding the stage. “How 
pleasant a world would be in which no 
man was allowed to operate on the Stock 
Exchange unless he could pass an ex- 
amination in economics and Greek 
poetry, and in which politicians were 
obliged to have a competent knowledge 
of history and modern novels.” 
“Causation in the modern world is more 
complex and remote in its ramifications 
than it ever was before, owing to the 
increase of large organizations, but those 
who control these organizations are 
ignorant men who do not know the 
hundredth part of the consequences of 
their actions.” 

Wc regret we do not find the remedy 
adequate. It is not always to the 
ignorance of consequences that the 
wicked activities of the modern 
financiers, politicians or industrialists 
are due. They often know what will 
happen. Yet they go on. In fact, if 
we closely study the activities of the 
Western powers in the East, we often 
find them actuated by a full knowledge 
of the possible reactions of their depreda- 
tions. The root-cause, in our opinion, 
is that there has been a general degrada- 
tion of taste , — knowledge or no know- 
ledge. Suppose a modern magnate knew 
what effect his making a corner in 
wheat would produce upon German 
poetry, why should he care whether his 
action told adversely on it or not? 
Russell is quite right when he says that 
the old ideals are lost. But unless new 
ideals have been discovered, there is 
no hope for the moderns. For ultimate- 
ly it is ideals that count. Merc knowl- 
edge and capacity are nothing without 
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ideals. Unfortunately, Russell has no 
faith in ideals. 

We should not end this note without 
quoting his views about India, which 
are certainly funny. Russell does not 
believe that cynicism is true of the 
whole world. He excepts Russia, China, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Germany (partly) and India. 
He gives his reasons for this exception. 
Of India he says : 

^^In India the fundamental belief of 
the earnest young is in the wickedness 
of England : from this premise, as from 
the existence of Descartes, it is possible 
to deduce a whole philosophy. From 
the fact that England is Christian, it 
follows that Hinduism or Mohammed- 
anism, as the case may be, is the only 
true religion. From the fact that 
England is capitalistic and industrial, it 
follows, according to the temperament 
of the logician concerned, either that 
everybody ought to spin with a spinning 
wheel, or that protective duties ought 
to be imposed to develop native indus- 
trialism and capitalism as the only 
weapons with which to combat those of 
the British. From the fact that the 
British hold India by physical force, it 
follows that only moral force is admir- 
able. The persecution of nationalist 
activities in India is just sufficient to 
make them heroic, and not sufficient to 
make them futile. In this way the 
Anglo-Indians save the intelligent youth 
of India from the blight of cynicism.’’ 

Russell’s characterisation of India does 
not require any refutation, it is so false 
and stupid. It is to the undying credit 
of Mahatma Gandhi that he has made 
the political movement in India, not a 
crusade of hate, but a struggle to achieve 
ideal manhood. Apart from the osten- 
sible purpose of the movement, the 
gaining of Swaraj, it is making of us 
better men, more brave, patient, 
heroic and fearless. We need not hold 
any political opinion to appreciate the 
qualities of mind that our men and 
women, young and old, thousands and 
thousands of them, are showing in 
course of the present struggle. To many 


these have been a surprise and a happy 
augury. The hatred of the British, as 
Russell thinks, could not manifest such 
excellence of spirit. Only a noble 
idealism could fill our fighters with such 
fearless faith and patience. We know 
there is still much confusion in the 
national mind, but we have reasons 
enough to hope for the ultimate vindica- 
tion of our eternal ideals. 

SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 

Lately the Vedanta Society of San 
Francisco, U.S.A., observed the birth- 
day of Swami Trigunatita. The Swami, 
as the readers of Prahuddha liharata 
may know, was one of the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna and for 
many years in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco Vedanta Centre. On the occasion 
of the anniversary, several of his stu- 
dents recounted their experience of the 
Swami. We are glad to be able to 
record here, from reports received, a few 
of the features of the Swami ’s great 
character for the edification of our 
readers. 

The Swami was a unique character. 
He possessed many uncommon traits. 
He could go without food for days to- 
gether, if he liked, and when he liked, 
he could consume ten men’s food in one 
meal. He could sleep at will and re- 
main awake for days and nights without 
the slightest effort. A disciple said : 
“When I first saw the Swami Triguna- 
tita in his robe and turban it was across 
the width of a hall where he was attend- 
ing a lecture. The light did not favor 
him and my hasty impression was : 
‘What an ugly man !’ Soon after, how- 
ever, I was to find that this appearance 
was the effect of an indomitable will 
combined with lion-like courage rising 
from a rugged and heroic character. . • 
Just to be in Swami’s presence was to 
be bathed in an ocean of purity. In his 
presence doubts and anxieties melted 

away like snow before the sun 

‘Live like a hermit but work like a 
horse,’ was one of Swami’s favourite 
mottos.” 
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Another disciple also, in recounting her 
experience of the Swami, mentioned her 
disappointment at his appearance in her 
first view of him, for as she said, she 
had expected to see him endowed with 
the physical characteristics and regal 
bearing of Swami Vivekananda. But as 
she came to know him intimately, ^‘the 
sense of bis physical insignificance pass- 
ed away, for he had the power of making 
himself seem different in stature at dif- 
ferent times/’ The disciple continued : 
“Sometimes he seemed to tower over us 
like a giant, at others he seemed almost 
Lilliputian. In his spiritual aspects he 
was equally variable. On occasions he 
would joke and laugh like a schoolboy, 
again he would be the sage, as remote 
as the Himalayas. . . He never relaxed 
for a moment the strict rigidity of 
his monastic rules, was never once 
affected by the Western love of physical 
comfort. In this connection a story of 
him may be told. He was a great sufferer 
from rheumatism, due, in the students’ 
opinion, to his habit of sleeping on his 
office floor, instead of in a bed. After 
much solicitation the Swami consulted a 
jihysiciaii, went patiently through all 
the necessary diagnostic procedures, and 
when the physician advised him to give 
over his practice of sleeping on the floor, 
said : ‘I am a Savnyasin, What have 1 
to do with beds?’ Later the physician 
was heard to remark : ‘Well, you cannot 
help respecting such sincerity, no matter 
how unwise the attitude it may lead him 
to take.’ What tremendous force lay in 
such example !” 

He was very kind and gentle to his 
students. But when necessary, he could 
be stern. To quote the disciple again : 
“One of the students who found the 
chairs in the auditorium very uncom- 
fortable, went to him and asked to have 
the chairs fixed. ‘Fix your mind,’ he 
thundered, ‘that is where the fault lies, 
not in the chairs.’ He was equally ruth- 
less with our visions and psychic expe- 
riences. He would listen gravely, and 
when we were finished, would say : ‘I 
have put you on the express train for 
New York with no stop-over privileges. 


On your way back you may stop off at 
Chicago, St. Louis — anywhere you wish. 
Your chief concern now should be to 
get to New York. New York is the 
Truth. The way-stations arc the differ- 
ent psychic planes. If you stop off, you 
will never reach your goal. My train 
does not stop — you may get off where 
you please on the return trip.’ 

“He used to say that common sense 
was the divine sense, and that religion 
was only the development of that sense. 
‘Purify and intensify your common 
sense,’ he would say, ‘and you will know 
the Truth, sooner or later. To develop 
common sense, we must have strength, 
mental, moral and spiritual, principle, 
character. We must fight the world and 
Nature. We must be independent and 
help ourselves. If our own strength and 
will-power are not strong enough, we 
should seek Divine strength. In seeking 
Divine strength, we find a different law 
operating. Then we become dependent 
— not in a sense of subjugation or crawl- 
ing humility, but in uplifting ourselves 
above worldly conditions and from there 
placing our trust in the Lord.’ 

“He was the humblest of men. Never 
did one hear him say ‘I’. He was al- 
ways in the background, busy with the 
affairs of the Master. On one occasion 
a student brought to him a picture of 
the original disciples of Sri Rania- 
krishna, asking him lo indicate every 
one by name. With his usual painstak- 
ing care he nunibered every figure in 
the picture, and at the bottom wrote 
the number with ihc corresponding 
name so that the student might have a 
permanent record. His own number 
was 13. Opposite this number he wrote 
— not Swami Trigiuiatita- but : ‘The 
servant of all’. And nothing truer was 
ever written.’’ 

The Swami was a very great soul and 
left an indelible impression on whomso- 
ever he came in contact with. His dis- 
ciples have cause to congratulate them- 
selves on having known him. To know 
such souls as the Swami is a special dis- 
pensation of Providence. 
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ASIA ON 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

We are glad to publish the following 
appreciation of Swami Vivekananda by 
the Editor of A.sia, an excellent monthly 
of New York, U.S.A. : 

Among the many delegates who 
gathered for the Parliament of Religions 
opened by Cardinal Gibbons during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago thirty-seven 
years ago was a young Hindu monk 
named Vivekananda. Penniless, un- 
known, without credentials, he became 
at once the outstanding ligure of the 
Congress. Afterward it was said of him, 
“He was the first Oriental since the time 
of Christ who came with a divine mes- 
sage for the people of the West.” 

Ramakrishna (Vivekananda’s Master) 
was an almost illiterate Brahman priest 
whose wisdom was drawn solely from 
the depths of his own being. Viveka- 
nanda, on the other hand, possessed a 
brilliant, university-trained mind. He 
was a student of science as well as of 
history and languages. Yet, perceiving 
that the ancient Hindu outlook 
embraced a horizon large enough to 
swallow up all the truths of modern 
science, he made it his life work to 
restate and clarify, according to the 
need of to-day, the accumulated wisdom 
of the Indian sages. It is significant 
that though he sternly dissociated all 
his activities from politics, the upward 
swing of the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment followed the clarion call to his 
people to shake off their fetters of 
ignorance and recognize within them- 
selves the well-spring of an unlimited 
power. 

It is men like Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kananda who give the key to under- 
standing the India of to-day. Mahatma 
Gandhi has just focused the attention of 
the world on his little parade to the sea 
to make salt in violation of the Govern- 
ment monopoly. To the West, Mr. 
Gandhi appears enigmatic and half mad 
— or else exceedingly astute — preaching 
strange doctrines of non-violence and 
spinning-wheels. To the Indian villager, 


he is not only understandable but a liv- 
ing ideal. He brings into the new field 
of politics the old spiritual emphasis. He 
talks a familiar language, the same lan- 
guage spoken by Ramakrishna and Vi- 
vekananda. Of Ramakrishna, Gandhi 
himself has written, “In this age of 
scepticism Ramakrishna presents an 
example of a bright and living faith 
which gives solace to thousands of men 
and women who would otherwise have 
remained without spiritual light. Rama- 
krishna ’s life was an object-lesson in 
A him m ( non-injury) . ’ ’ 

Vivekananda’s purpose in visiting the 
West was twofold. He came to seek 
material help for India in her present 
state of want, and to offer in exchange 
the spiritual wisdom of India, garnered 
through thousands of years of searching. 
“Whenever this world of ours — on ac- 
count of growth, on account of added 
circumstances — requires a new adjust- 
ment, a wave of power comes, and, as 
man is acting on two planes the spiri- 
tual and the material, waves of adjust- 
ment come on both planes,” he main- 
tained. A century or two of emphasis 
on science in the West had developed 
great material prosperity for the people 
of the West. But Vivekananda believed 
that the j)rosperity of half the world can- 
not long remain stable while the other 
half lives at a starvation-level. He ima- 
gined that Americans, if only they knew 
of the starving millions in India, would 
gladly give of their surplus. But he did 
not coffie as a beggar. The one-sided 
emphasis on materialism, he saw, was 
resulting in a growing, not a diminish- 
ing, dependence on matter, making the 
West forgetful that “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” It is always from Asia 
that this reminder has come of the 
reality of spirit. Vivekananda’s force 
of conviction was dynamic. 

Indian thought, it is true, was not 
altogether new at the time of Viveka- 
nanda’s first visit to America, but it 
was less than a short hundred years 
since a first translation had appeared in 
Europe — in Latin — of a tiny portion of 
the sacred scriptures of India. This 
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Latin version of some of the Upanisads 
was read and eommented upon by 
Schopenhauer, who at once prophesied 
that the influence of Sanskrit literature 
was destined to penetrate the thought 
of Europe not less deeply than the 
classical revival affected it in the 
fifteenth century. 

Indeed, the impetus for a study of 
Sanskrit was already launched, and by 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
repercussions had been felt in the 
United States. As Romain Rolland 
points out, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman were all cayjtivated by the im- 
mensity of the Indian perspective — 
Emerson and Thoreau directly, Whit- 
man indirectly. Emerson’s peculiarly 
sensitive resjionse to Indian philosophy, 
as he gathered it from the fragmentary 
translations of Sanskrit literature then 
available, made him Emerson. But 
when Vivekananda came toward the 
close of the century, he spoke with the 
direct personal note. Had Emerson 
met him, he would have been the first 
to acknowledge the greatness of both 


the man and his message. 

To his western audiences Viveka- 
nanda did not disseminate any sectarian 
Hindu belief — any more than to his In- 
dian ones — but the essence of religion 
itself. He asked men to recognize that 
the various religions arc only “different 
visions of the same Truth from different 
standpoints.” He laid down no creed, 
set up no particular God. In his first 
address at Chicago he quoted a passage 
he had learned to recite in his earliest 
childhood : “As the different streams, 
having their sources in different places 
all mingle their water in the sea, so, 
O Lord, the different paths which men 
take through different tendencies, 
various though they appear, crooked or 
straight, all lead to Thee.” 

His gospel — as good for to-day as 
yesterday and for tomorrow as to-day — 
outlines the definite methods and tech- 
nique, based on universal religious ex- 
perience, by which men, through their 
chosen paths, can more swiftly attain 
the goal — whether through work, devo- 
tion, mysticism or philosophy. 


REVIEW 


CHRISTIANITY AND THK INDIAN 
RELIGION OF (iRACE. By Rudolf Olio, 
The Christian Literature Society for India, 
Madras. 59 pp. Price 8 as. 

The book is a collection of four short 
lectures delivered by the author at the 
University of Upasala in Sweden on the 
subject of the relation of the South Indian 
religion of Bhakti to Christianity. The 
Bhakli religion of Ramanuja is considered 
by the author as ‘the most serious rival 
with which it is possible for Christianity to 
enter into conflict', as there are striking 
similarities between the two as regards the 
idea of salvation, which is the core of a 
religious faith. ‘Tn spite of all the similar- 
ities, the spirit of Christianity and of the 
Bhakti religion remains different,” observes 
the author. He mentions two fundamental 
points of difference with regard to (1) the 
idea of the kingdom of God and (2) the 
doctrine of salvation by grace. The author 
concludes: “This implies that in spite of 
the greatest external similarities between 


Bhakli religion and Christianity, the former 
cannot be a lower form, from which it is 
possible to reach a higher form by way of 
a gradual transition.” 

That there is essential difference between 
the Christian dogmatics and the Bhakti cult 
of Ramanuja we also recognise. But we are 
not going to point out the dissimilarities to 
the advantage of the one or the other. We 
shall only refer to the author's misrepresen- 
tation of Indian doctrines of Hid and grace 
w'hile showing the contrast. The learned 
professor remarks: “India docs not know 
of a true and real telos of this w’orld. It 
rolls continually on and on, without mean- 
ing or aim. Though it is a creation of God, 
it is at the same time His eternal lila, a 
sport of God.” 

But lila does not indicate that there is 
no plan and purpose in the universe. It 
simply means that God has no motive in 
creation, no unfulfilled desire to fulfil. 
There is a divine urge behind the universe 
towards a definite goal. But though there 
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is will, there is no effort. Lila signifies that 
the entire work of creation is characterised 
by the ease, the spontaneity and the 
joyoiisness of sport. An idea of mysterious- 
ness is also implied in lila. In llamanuja’s 
system, as in all other Vedantic religions, 
the extracosmic will and the external 
teleology have been replaced by the 
immanence of Divine spirit shaping the 
universe from within and guiding all created 
beings in a continuous march towards eternal 
bliss. 

With regard to the second point of differ- 
ence the author slates : “Isvara is the God 
who delivers from the unblessed ness of 
Samskara without our own merit and co- 
operation, but does not deliver from the 
agony of sin. Isvara is the God of the 
earth-bound, but not the God of the con- 
science, nor the saviour from ierrores con- 
scienliae, not the atoner and redeemer from 
the curse of guilt.” We can only say that 
this is a gross misconception of the Indian 
doctrine of grace and spiritual ideal. 

IMPRISONMENT. Ihj Lieut-Colonel F. A. 
Barker, M.A., MJK, B.C., O.B.E,, LM.S. 
The Christian Lit era Lure Society for India, 
X/+1.91 pp. Price Re, 1-8 as. 

Jail life of the prisoners should be a re- 
formative and not a punitive period — that is 
the advanced idea with regard to imprison- 
ment. In England also jail life was horrible 
sometime back. But the untiring activities 
of persons like John Howard and others for 
ameliorating llie wretched condition of the 
prisoners have gone a great way to reform 
the English prisons. In India the popular 
idea is that in jails the criminally inclined 
become confirmed criminals, and the half 
savage who enter there return complete 
brutes, and the treatment also that is meted 
out to the prisoners does hardly indicate 
that they are recognised as human beings. 
Not being acquainted with the actual jail 
administration we cannot vouch for the 
truth of the above. But ‘experiences of jail 
life’ that are published from time to time 
by many political prisoners beginning with 
Mahatma Gandhi and others give but a 
gloomy idea of life within the prison bars. 
In India everything goes at a snail’s pace 
and the reform of our jail administration 
is long overdue. Lieut-Colonel Barker, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab, has 
brought out the present volume and gives 
in his non-official capacity an account of 
Indian jails and of prevailing practice in 


regard to imprisonment. In these pages he 
depicts the prison system in India side by 
side with those obtaining in England and 
the Continent and shows how the prison 
system in this country requires many 
improvements. The suggestions that he 
offers are judicious and well-intentioned. 
But external reforms will be of no avail, 
unless all connected with the jail administra- 
tion can be made to feel that they are “but 
as trustees of erring individuals, each of 
whom has a life to save and character to 
build up.” We wish that the book sets 
athinking both official and non-official 
minds as to how reform con be effected of 
those condemned unfortunates who if proper 
care is taken of them, may be turned into 
good citizens, at least some of them. 

KRISHNA: A STUDY IN THE THEORY 
OF AVATARS. By Bhagavan Das, Theo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
300 pp. Price board Rs, 2-13 as. 

The book is a revised and enlarged version 
of a paper read by the author on Krishna’s 
life on a birthday celebration of Sri Krishna 
in 1910. It has attained its present form in 
the course of three editions. In the first 
few pages the author tries to explain the 
theory of Avatdra propounded by the 
Purunus in the light of modern history. 
The author’s account of Sri Krishna is 
based mainly on the Bhdgavata and the 
Mahubhdmta. References have also been 
made to other Purunas. The Purdnas con- 
tain in the author’s view much historical, 
scientific and philosophical truths in a 
concrete form suited to popular understand- 
ing. An all-sided character like Krishna is 
rarely to be found in history ancient or 
modern*. He was great in action, great in 
emotion, great in knowledge. The author 
describes these three aspects of Krishna’s 
personality with reference to the incidents 
of his life. 

The author does not find anything serious- 
ly wrong in the youthful loves of Sri 
Krishna with the milkmaids of Vraja. As 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata, he was only 
eleven when he left Brindaban for Mathura. 
His dancings and flirtings arc “rather only 
a precocious manifestation, even in early 
boyhood, of another aspect of Krishna’s 
richly artistic and vital nature.” The 
various superphysical and mystical deeds of 
Krishna, though much magnified through 
sentimental devotion, belong to him as a 
superman. 
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As a matter of fact, the accounts of Sri 
Krishna’s deeds have been much modified 
and exaggerated in course of ages, but his 
teachings remain to us in direct form. The 
author particularly mentions the Bhagavat 
Gita and the Anugitd, but does not seem 
to take any notice of the Uddhavagita, His 
estimate of the Gita may be summed up in 
his own words : “It is a text-book of 
Spiritual nationalism, in the first degree, 
and as natural issue therefrom, of Rational 
Practicalism, in the second degree, no doubt. 
But it is also a manual of Practical 
Devotionalism in the third degree.” The 
Gita bases the caste-system not on ‘heredity’ 
but on ‘spontaneous variation’. The author 
mentions certain slokas of the Bhdgavala to 
show how caste was formerly readjusted 
according to guna and karma. 

The author’s knowledge of science, history, 
religion and philosophy has found free play 
in the treatment of the subject. This makes 
the book more scholastic than impressive. 
It also contains traces of the author’s theoso- 
phical views. The printing and the get-up 
are good. 

HYMNS OF THE ALVARS. By J. S. M. 
Hooper, M.A. (Oxon). The Association 
Press, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta, XII+OJ^ 
pp. Price paper Re. 1-J^ as. 

‘Alvars’ is a general word referring to the 
Tamil saints of the Vaisnava School. The 
devotional out-pourings of the hearts of the 
Alvars is to be found in many of their songs 
and hymns with which the religious life of 
the South is closely interwoven. As all these 
songs and hymns are in Tamil, they are in 
consequence a sealed book to all non-Tamil- 
ians who can no less enjoy and profit by 
them. The present author translating some 
of the representative hymns into English has 
made them accessible for a wider circle of 
readers, and laid many under a debt to him. 
For some of the hymns given in the book 
are exquisitely beautiful and quite likely to 
inspire one with devotional feelings. 

In the general introduction the author has 
given short sketches of the lives of the 
Alvars he has quoted, and attempted to 
supply such information as will help a non- 
Indian in the correct understanding of the 
book. In this, though we find his great 
sympathetic attitude and power of apprecia- 
tion, the author has sometimes betrayed his 
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inability to rightly understand the religious 
life of India. As for instance, in one place 
he says : “but aiming at the same end of 
giddy exhilaration is the practice of repeat- 
ing the thousand names of Vishnu, and so 
by a kind of self-hypnotism losing oneself 
in the rapture.” The Christian author has 
evidently gone here beyond his depth. 

On the whole the book has been a 
valuable addition to the volumes already 
published in the Heritage of India series. 

THE BUDDHA’S PATH OF VIRTUE. 
By F. L. Woodieard, M.A. The Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. XXIV 
105 pp. Price not mentioned. 

This is a versified translation of the 
Dhammapada, an important cannonical work 
of the Buddhists. The Dhammapada forms 
a part of one of the Ti-pitaka, namely 
Suttapitaka and is believed to contain the 
teachings which Tathagata himself preached 
for 45 years while wandering from place to 
place with a long train of followers in the 
mid-Ganges valley and sub-llimalayan tracts. 
As such the book is of much interest to all 
followers of the Lord, and what the Bible 
is to the Christians, the Gila to the Hindus, 
the Dhatnmapada is to the Buddhists. 
Every Bhikshu is expected to know the 
Dhammapada by heart, and there was a time 
when its verses reverberated in the Buddhist 
monasteries throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. As the book con- 
tains teachings which are universally appli- 
cable and true of all times and races, it is 
bound to appeal not only to the Buddhists, 
but to seekers of truth belonging to all faiths. 

The Dhammapada was introduced to 
Europe by Dr. Fausboll through a Latin 
translation in 185.5 A.D. and ever since the 
book has been translated into various 
European languages. There have been 
English translations too, one of them being 
that of Prof. Max Muller incorporated in 
the Sacred Books of the East series. Yet 
the present nice little handy volume will have 
an attraction of its own. 

The original Pali of the Dhammapada is 
very lucid, graceful and appealing. Some of 
these qualities have not been altogether lost 
in the present translation by the able author. 
On the whole, we were much pleased to go 
through the book and trust it will be much 
in demand. 
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Dysentery 

250 


Ulcer 

10 

Fever 

78 


Burning 

20 

M. Fever 

425 


Injury 

60 

Rheumatic Fever ... 

15 


M. Diseases 

525 

Debility 

200 


F. Diseases 

945 

Headache 

45 


Worms 

220 

Eye Diseases 

... 1,522 


Gout 

65 

Ear Diseases 

150 


Lumbago 

70 

Paralysis 

20 


Toothache 

200 

Influenza 

30 


Operation 

40 

Bronchitis 

100 


Ozeona 

25 

Pneumonia 

20 


Phthisis 

25 

Asthma 

24 


Leprosy 

5 

Cough 

180 


Dyspepsia 

35 

H. Cough 

2 


Boil 

40 

Colic 

40 


Pain Local 

40 

Piles 

25 


Tumour 

20 

Spleen 

15 


Dlarrhiea 

455 

Dropsy 

50 



— 

Skin Diseases 

165 


Total 

6,156 

SUMMARY OF 

ACCOUNTS FOR 1929 


RECEin’S 



Expenditure 



Rs. A. 

P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Last Year’s Balance 

. 2,475 6 10 

Medicines and Diet ... 

671 11 9 

Donations and Subscriptions .. 

476 8 

8 

Doctor’s Maintenance and 


Interest 

94 8 

0 

Travelling 

860 0 0 




Instruments and Equipments ... 

228 1 9 




Lighting and Establishment ... 

96 12 0 




Printing Reports and Postage ... 

19 0 0 

Total 

8,046 7 

1 

Total ... 1,876 9 6 




Balance ... 1,670 18 7 
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The following chart gives an idea of the 
progress of the Dispensary and the 
Hospital during the last 8 years: 

At the Outdoor At the Indoor 


Dispensary Hospital 

Cases treated in — 

1927 1,509 74 

1928 8,889 183 

1929 7,298 343 


The figures of the Indooi Hospital show 
an ever-increasing demand on the Dis- 
pensary. In 1927 it was 74 and in 1928 it 
was '183 and this year 343. We have at 
present two rooms to accommodate 4 
patients in the Indoor Hospital, a number 
too small to meet the increasing demand. 
We are, therefore, contemplating the con- 
struction of a new ward of 8 beds with all 
accessories, which means an expenditure of 
at least Rs. 15,000/-, an amount which the 
Dispensary cannot afford at present. We, 
therefore, appeal to our kind-hearted 


countrymen to come forward and help us 
with liberal contributions. 

We also appeal to the generous public for 
a Permanent Fund for the maintenance of 
this Dispensary and its Indoor Hospital of 
12 beds. An endowment of Rs. 1,500/- will 
meet the cost of maintaining one bed. 

Donors desirous of perpetuating the 
memory of their departed friends or 
relatives may do so through this humani- 
tarian work by bearing the cost of the 
above-mentioned building or a part thereof 
or by contributing towards the Permanent 
Fund for the maintenance of the Dispensary. 

All contributions, however small, either for 
the building or the upkeep of the Dispen- 
sary, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) SwAMi Vires WARANANDA 

President, Advaita Ashrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, Dt. Almora, U.P. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF SWAMI AKHILANANDA 
IN U.S.A. 

A correspondent writes : 

The Vedanta Society of Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., opened its second season to 
the public with a service on September 4th, 
1929. A special musical programme was given 
by students and friends. It was very success- 
ful and people showed their interest for the 
work done here by Swami Akhilananda. 

In November a dinner party was given 
by friends and devotees at the Narragansett 
Hotel. Many attended and a wonderful 
atmosphere was created amongst the 
devotees. Various topics were discussed 
during the evening. A letter from Revered 
Swami Shivananda to a friend was read to all. 
Other entertainment was given by friends. 

Swami’s work here is spreading rapidly 
to some of the churches. A lecture on the 
Scientific Basis of Religion was given at 
Bell Street Church in November. A 
Baptist Church invited him to lecture on 
Hinduism in January, 1930. 

Christmas was celebrated as usual with 
special services, music and refreshments. 
The picture of Christ was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and evergreens. A 
tastefully decorated Christmas tree, many 


poinsettias and other plants completed the 
season’s festivity. 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda was 
enthusiastically celebrated with special 
services and music. A party was given in 
reverence and memory of Swamiji. A 
Hindu menu was cooked by Swami for the 
students, which was appreciated by all. 
Rev. F. Wilmot, religious editor of the 
Providence Journal, spoke on the Message 
of Swami Vivekananda. Swami ’s subject 
was the Renaissance of Swami Vivehananda, 

Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday w'as celebrat- 
ed for two days and eagerly attended. 
March 2nd, Sunday morning, Swami spoke 
on the Life and Teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. In the evening Rev. F. Wilmot and 
Swami spoke on Universal Religion. The 
altar was gorgeously decorated w’ith cut 
flowers, lights and incense. Many palms and 
other plants covered the platform. A picture 
of Him was draped with flowers. 

A library was opened to all who wish to 
read and study Vedanta. The room is 
comfortably furnished wdth suitable furni- 
ture and books. Six large pictures of great 
teachers were donated by an artist and 
friend of the Centre. On Monday evening 
a birthday Indo-American dinner was 
enjoyed at the Dreyfus Hotel. Swami 
Bodhananda of New York was also present. 
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The two Swamis, Rev. Wilmot and two 
other prominent Providence businessmen 
gave brief talks during the evening. 

Swami gave many interesting interviews 
to the representatives of the newspapers 


during this season. Classes on the Gita and 
Vpanishads are given on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Regular services are held on 
Sundays. Many private talks are enjoyed 
by devotees and friends. 


DACCA RIOT RELIEF 

We have received the following appeal from the Secy., R. K. Mission : 

The public is undoubtedly aware of the atrocities recently committed by 
ruffians at and round about the town of Dacca. Along with other forms of 
lawlessness the looting of houses and shops played a most diabolical part. 
This it is which is responsible for the greatest amount of lasting misery to 
hundreds of families both in the town and in the villages, the victims in most 
cases being Hindus. The condition of Rohitpur, a village a few miles from 
Dacca, has been particularly distressing. Of 480 Hindu families living there, 
191 had their houses completely sacked, and in the local bazar the 40 shops that 
belonged to the Hindus suffered the same fate. The following lines from our 
workers, sent on inspection, will give the reader an idea of the extent of the 
devastation caused : 

‘‘The reports you have heard about Rohitpur are nothing in comparison 
with the actual state of things. One has to see it with one’s own eyes to form 
a true idea. It is over a month since the atrocities took place, but even now 
the condition of the residents is such as to paralyse one’s heart. The villagers 
are in the grip of extreme destitution. Not only have they no food, but they 
have also been despoiled of every kind of utensils, so that even if food-stuffs are 
produced, cooking is impossible. Not a piece of furniture, no earthenware, not 
even a broom-stick, has been left. Many have only the cloth they are wearing 
as their sole possession.” 

Not only are these people suffering, but others also— small traders — who 
have been thrown out of work owing to the entire disloeation of trade. 

The relief that has hitherto been given them by the local bodies is all too 
insufficient for the purpose. Our workers, seeing the imperative necessity of 
relief, have opened a relief centre at Rohitpur, from which on the .5th instant 
we distributed 25 mds. 22 srs. of rice to 341 recipients belonging to 118 families, 
and on the 12th instant 35 mds. of rice to 400 recipients belonging to 152 
families. About a maund of rice was also distributed as temporary help during 
these two weeks. 

In view of the fact that the small traders must be set on their feet to earn 
a living, we are thinking of giving them some pecuniary help for this purpose. 
The supply of cloth and utensils is also a crying necessity, which we are trying 
to meet. We are thankful to Messrs. Jeewanlal, Ltd., of Calcutta for the kind 
gift of slightly damaged aluminium utensils worth Rs. 250/- for the sufferers. 

We have started the work with the balance of our Provident Fund which 
is fast diminishing, and must be immediately replenished if the work is 
to continue. We earnestly appeal to all sympathetic hearts to help us with 
adequate funds without the least delay. Contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at the following addresses : (1) The President, 

Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. (2) The Manager, Advaita 
Ashrama, 182A, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. (8) The Manager, 
XJdbodhan Office, 1 Mukerji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
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3TORI vm i” 

** Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


DISCOURSES ON JNANA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 


Expression is necessarily degenera- 
tion, because spirit can only be express- 
ed by the ‘‘letter”, and as St. Paul 
said, “the letter killeth”. Life cannot 
be in the “letter” which is only a re- 
flection. Yet, principle must be clothed 
in matter to be “known”. We lose 
sight of the real in the covering and 
come to consider that as the Real, in- 
stead of as the symbol. This is an al- 
most universal mistake. Every great 
Teacher knows this and tries to guard 
against it, but humanity in general is 
prone to worship the seen rather than 
the unseen. This is why a succession 
of prophets have come to the world, to 
point again to the principle behind the 
personality and to give it a new cover- 
ing suited to the times. Truth remains 
ever unchanged, but it can only be pre- 
sented in a “form”, so from time to 
time a new “form”, or expression is 
given to Truth, as the progress of man- 
kind makes them ready to receive it. 
When we free ourselves from name and 
form, especially when we no longer need 
a body of any kind, good or bad, coarse 
or fine, then only do we escape from 


bondage. “Eternal progression” would 
be eternal bondage. We must get be- 
yond all differentiation and reach eternal 
“sameness” or homogeneity or Brah- 
man. The Atman is the unity of all 
personalities and is unchangeable, is the 
“One without a second”. It is not life 
but it is coined into life. It is beyond 
life and death and good and bad. It is 
the Absolute Unity. Dare to seek Truth 
even through hell. Freedom can never 
be true of name and form, of the relat- 
ed. No form can say : “I am free as a 
form.” Not until all idea of form is 
lost, does freedom come. If our free- 
dom hurts others, we are not free there. 
We must not hurt others. While real 
perception is only one, relative percep- 
tions must be many. The fountain of 
all knowledge is in every one of us, in 
the ant as in the highest angel. Real 
religion is one, all quarrel is with the 
forms, the symbols, the “illustrations.” 
The millennium exists already, for those 
who find it. The truth is, we have lost 
ourselves and think the world to be lost. 
“Fool! Hearest not thou? In thine 
own heart, day and night, is singing 
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that Eternal Music — Satchid^nandam^ 
Sohham, Sohham (Existence^ Knoiy- 
ledge and Bliss, I am He, I am 
He) !» 

To try to think without a phantasm 
is to try to make the impossible possible. 
Each thought has two parts — ^the think- 
ing and the word, and we must have 
both. Neither idealists nor materialists 
are able to explain the world; to do 
that, we must take both idea and ex- 
pression. All knowledge is of the re- 
flected as we can only see our own faces 
reflected in a mirror. So, no one can 
know his Self or Brahman; but each 
is that Self and must see it reflected in 
order to make it an object of knowledge. 
This seeing the illustrations of the un- 
seen Principle is what leads to idolatry — 
so-called. The range of idols is wider 
than is usually supposed. They range 
from wood and stone to great person- 
alities as Jesus or Buddha. The intro- 
duction of idols into India was the 
result of Buddha^s constantly inveighing 
against Personal God. The Vedas knew 
them not, but the reaction against the 
loss of God as Creator and Friend led 
to making idols of the great teachers, 
and Buddha himself became an idol and 
is worshipped as such by millions of 
people. Violent attempts at reform 
always end in retarding true reform. 
To worship is inherent in every man’s 
nature ; only the highest philosophy can 
rise to pure abstraction. So man will 
ever personify his God, in order to wor- 
ship Him. This is very good, as long 
as the symbol, be it what it may, is 
worshipped as a symbol of the Divinity 
behind and not in and for itself. Above 
all, we need to free ourselves from the 
superstition of believing because ‘‘it is 
in the books.” To try to make every- 
thing, science, religion, philosophy, all 
conform to what any book says, is a 
most horrible tyranny. Book-worship 
is the worst form of idolatry. There 
was once a stag, proud and free, and 
he talked in a lordly fashion to his son : 
“Look at me, see my powerful boms ! 
With one blow I can kill a man; it is 
a fine thing to be a stag 1” Just then 


the sound of the huntsman’s bugle was 
heard in the distance and the stag pre- 
cipitately fled, followed by his wonder- 
ing child. When they had reached a place 
of safety, he enquired : “Why do you 
fly before man, O my father, when you 
are so strong and brave?” The stag 
answered : “My child, 1 know I am 
strong and powerful, but when I hear 
that sound, something seizes me and 
makes me flee whether I will or no.” 
So with us. We hear the “bugle 
sound” of the laws laid down in the 
books, habit and old superstitions lay 
hold of us, and before wc know it we 
are fast bound and forget our real 
nature which is freedom. 

Knowledge exists eternally. The man 
who discovers a spiritual truth is what 
we call “inspired”, and what he brings 
to the world is revelation. But revela- 
tion too is eternal and is not to be 
crystallised as final and then blindly 
followed. Revelation may come to any 
man who has fitted himself to receive 
it. Perfect purity is the most essential 
thing, for only the “pure in heart shall 
see God.” Man is the highest being 
that exists and this is the greatest world, 
for here can man realize freedom. The 
highest concept we can have of God is 
man. Every attribute we give Him 
belongs also to man, only in a less 
degree. When we rise higher and want 
to get out of this concept of God, wr 
have to get out of the body, out of mind 
and^ imagination, and leave this world 
out of sight. When wc rise to be the 
Absolute, we are no longer in the world ; 
all is Subject, without object. Man is 
the apex of the only “world” we can 
ever know. Those who have attained 
“sameness,” or perfection, are said to 
be “living in God”. All hatred is “kill- 
ing the self by the self” ; therefore, love 
is the law of life. To rise to this is to 
be perfect, but the more “perfect” we 
are, the less work can we do. The 
Sftttvika see and know that all this 
world is mere child’s play and do not 
trouble themselves for that. We are not 
much disturbed when we see two 
puppies fighting and biting each other. 
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We know it is not a serious matter. 
The perfect one knows that this world 
is Mayl^. Life is called Samsftra — ^it is 
the result of the conflicting forces acting 
upon us. Materialism says : *^The 
voice of freedom is a delusion.” Ideal- 
ism says : **The voice that tells of 
bondage is but a dream.” Vedanta 


says : ”We are free and not free at 
the same time.” That means that we 
are never free on the earthly plane, but 
ever free on the spiritual side. The 
Self is beyond freedom and bondage 
both. We are Brahman, we are im- 
mortal knowledge beyond the senses, we 
are bliss absolute. 


(Concluded) 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Florence, Italy, 
20th December^ 1896. 

As you see by this I am on my way. Before leaving London I got your 
letter and the pamphlet. Take no notice of M.’s madness. He surely has gone 
crazy with jealousy. Such foul language as he has used, would only make 
people laugh at him in any civilized country. He has defeated his purpose by 
the use of such vulgar words. 

At the same time we ought not to allow H. or anyone else to go and fight 
X’s and others in our name. . . . We have no quarrel with any sect, and if 
anybody provokes quarrel, he is doing it on his own responsibility. Quarrelling 
with and abusing each other are our national traits. Lazy, useless, vulgar, 
jealous, cowardly and quarrelsome, this is what we Bengalees are. Anyone 
who wants to be my friend, must give up these. . . . 

M. writes that the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, published in The Brahma- 
vadin, are not genuine, does he P In that case ask Suresh Dutt and Ram Babu 
to give him the lie in The Indian Mirror. As I did not know anything about 
the collection of the sayings, I cannot say anything. . . . 


SISTER CHRISTINE 

By Boshi Sen 


Sister Christine, best beloved of 
Swami Vivekananda’s Western disciples, 
almost the very first to understand and 
live the message preached in America, 
gave up her body in the early morning 
of March 27, 1980, at the home of her 
friend, Mrs. Alice Fuller LeRoy in New 
York City. The best that New York 
could offer in the way of medical help 
and care Mrs. LeRoy ’s loving concern 
provided. Her final illness lasted only 
seven days. For the last twenty-four 


hours she did not speak, but was con- 
scious; she would open her eyes and 
look steadily beyond whenever her 
favourite Sanskrit slokas were chanted. 
Though years of previous illness had 
written their marks on her thin, chisell- 
ed face, when the final release came, 
her expression changed instantly. Her 
face was aglow, she looked years 
younger, and ineffable peace radiated 
from her; the anguish and sorrow of 
those surrounding her, she tried to 
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appease with her blissful parting smile. 
It must have been the final realisation 
of what she had experienced earlier, at 
a time when she wrote : 

^*There are no words in any language 
to describe its quality. For it has no 
human correspondence. It has no re- 
lation to an 3 rthing in Mdyd. There was 
stillness, utter stillness. Is this peace? 
The whirl and turmoil of life was stilled 
for the first time. There was no 
emotion, no hope, no fear, no joy, no 
sorrow, no, no, neti, neti. Never have 
1 felt so soothed. I fell asleep peace- 
fully.” 

Sister Christine was born of German 
parentage, in Nuremberg, August 17, 
1866. Her father, Frederick Green- 
stidel, moved to the United States when 
she was only three years old, and the 
family settled in Detroit. She had a 
very happy childhood. Her father, a 
noble, free-thinking German scholar, 
was the hero of her worship and the 
object of her adoration. But he lacked 
business acumen and as a result lost 
all his savings and inheritance. At the 
age of seventeen, Sister Christine, faced 
with the responsibility of being the sole 
provider for her mother and five 
younger sisters, accepted the position of 
teacher in the Detroit Public Schools. 
From this time on to the very end, life 
demanded of her heroic struggles and 
noble self-effacement. 

In early youth she outgrew her 
passionate devotion to the church 
doctrines and became one of the first 
Christian Scientists of Detroit. But 
nothing satisfied the yearning of her 
soul, till one day, as she writes in her 
unpublished memoirs, “It happened. 
The stupendous thing for which we 
have been waiting — ^that which dispels 
the deadly monotony, which turns the 
whole of life into a new channel, which 
eventually takes one to a far-away 
country, which sets one among strange 
people, to whom, from the very first, 
we feel a strange kinship. Wonderful 
people who know what they are waiting 
for, who know the purpose of life,” 


On February 24, 1804, she, with her 
friend, Mrs. Mary C. Funke, went rather 
unwillingly to a lecture of one “Vive 
Kananda, a monk from India.” “Sure- 
ly never in our countless incarnations 
had we taken a step so momentous ! For 
before we had listened five minutes we 
knew that we had found the touchstone 
for which we have been searching. In 
one breath, wc exclaimed, ‘If we had 
missed this — 1’ It was the mind that 
made the first great appeal, that 
amazing mind ! What can one say that 
will give even a faint idea of its majesty, 
its glory, its splendour ! Yet marvellous 
as the ideas were, and wonderful as that 
intangible something that emanated 
from the mind, it was all strangely 
familiar. I found myself saying, ‘I have 
known that mind before.’ For six weeks 
he remained in Detroit. We missed no 
occasion of hearing him. We knew we 
had found our Teacher.^ The word 
Gum we did not know then. Nor did 
we meet him personally, but what 
matter? It would take years to assimi- 
late what we had already learned. And 
then the Master would somehow, some- 
where, teach us again !” 

But it happened earlier than they ex- 
pected. It was on July 6, 1895, hearing 
that Swami Vivekananda was spending 
the summer at Thousand Island Park, 
that Sister Christine, with her friend, 
Mrs. Funke, started out uninvited to 
seek him and to learn more of his won- 
derful teachings. About these two, 
Swami ji used to say : “The disciples 
who travelled hundreds of miles to find 
me — ^they came in the night and in the 
rain !” When they met, Sister Christine 
greeted him with the simple declara- 
tion ; “We have come, just as we would 
go to Jesus if he were still on earth and 
ask him to teach us.” Swamiji’s gentle 
reply was : “If only I possessed the 
power of the Christ to set you free 
now !” 

The day after the arrival, Swamiji, 
with Sister Christine’s permission, read 
her life. When he asked : “May I read 
all?”, she replied: “Yesj of course.’* 
“Brave girl !” he exclaimed. He told 
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her then that she had only three veils 
left and that her third eye would open 
in this life. The next day Swamiji ini- 
tiated her. Referring to those days she 
once said : ‘‘I was a fool not to have 
asked him any questions. Every one 
did that and tried to get something from 
him. I used to feel so sorry for him. 
Now I would like to ask him a few ques- 
tions.” To my protest, ‘‘No, mother, 
you wouldn’t,” she at once replied : 
“Perhaps you are right. Near that 
radiance all doubts disappeared. After 
the first few sentences of his lectures it 
always used to be more of realising than 
listening.” 

It was at Thousand Island Park, and 
many a time later on, that Swamiji dis- 
cussed with her in detail his ideas of 
women’s work in India. He used to 
think aloud his hopes, his doubts and 
the possible solution. It was not until 
her mother died and her sisters were 
ready to care for themselves that she 
could lay down the duties to her family 
to take up her work in India. Early in 
April, 1902, she reached Calcutta. She 
saw Swamiji only a few times. He would 
not let her remain in Calcutta during 
the hot season but sent her to Maya- 
vati. On July 4, Swamiji entered 3/a/ia- 
smnddhi. This was a tremendous blow 
to Sister Christine. She decided to re- 
main in India, however, to start the 
work entrusted to her by her Guru, She 
had no funds beyond a very small per- 
sonal allowance from Mrs. Ole Bull. 
With the active co-operation of Swami 
Saradanaiida, she started her first onc- 
roomed Vivekananda School. “In the 
autumn of 1908,” writes her colleague 
and fellow-disciple, Sister Nivedita, 
“the whole work for Indian women was 
taken up and organised by Sister Chris- 
tine, and to her and her faithfulness and 
initiative alone, it owes all its success 
np to the present (1910).” The institu- 
tion grew and blossomed and fulfilled its 
purpose to educate a group of Hindu 
women to face this transitional period, 
to make them economically independent, 
and inspire them to devote themselves 
to the cause of women’s education. 

2 


In 17 Bosepara Lane, Calcutta, the 
Sisters lived the life of the people. They 
were regarded as one of themselves by 
even the most orthodox section of the 
Hindu community. Besides the whole 
Ramakrishna Order, they had many 
devoted friends. The “House of the 
Sisters” in the Lane was a place of pil- 
grimage to many of India’s distinguish- 
ed sons and daughters : Gopal Krishna 
Gokhalc, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Nil- 
ratan Sircar, Jagadis Chundcr and Lady 
Bose, Sarojini Naidu and others. It was 
Lady Bose’s generous hospitality which 
mitigated some of the austerities of 
these Sisters. 

Twelve years of extreme hardship 
ruined Sister Christine’s health. Re- 
covering from her serious illness, she 
came to America in 1914 to visit her 
family and was caught in the upheaval 
of the World War, which prevented her 
return to India for nearly ten years. 
This proved a great blessing to the de- 
voted group of students who gathered 
round her in Detroit. She lectured on 
India and the Vedanta Philosophy. Her 
lectures were always free, and she show- 
ed that the life of a Snutujdshn is pos- 
sible even in a city like Detroit, when 
one has the will and the needed faith. 
She gave out her best, never diluted the 
glorious message of Vedanta. Of these 
lectures Mrs. Elizabeth King writes : 
“Her faultless diction, her exquisitely 
modulated voice, her appearance as of a 
priestess from some ancient temple, 
made listening an endless joy. Except 
in her stereoptican lectures in which 
she taught us to know and to love India, 
she had only one theme, — best express- 
ed by Sri Krishna in the Gita : ‘By Me 
all this world is pervaded in My mani- 
fested aspect. Having manifested this 
entire universe with one fragment of 
My glory, I remain,’ — but given with 
such wealth of anecdotes and variety cf 
aspects that you found yourself rooted 
and immovably fixed in that knowl- 
edge.” 

She returned to India in January, 
1924, but her old home at 17 Bosepara 
Lane had literally collapsed and her 
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School — the present Nivedita Girls* 
School — had passed under other manage- 
ment. She decided to retire from her 
educational activity for the time being. 
Later on, ill health prevented her from 
taking up any active work. It was at 
this time that I had the supreme privi- 
lege of taking care of her and the little 
house at 8 Bosepara Lane became her 
home. 

Achsah Barlow Brewster has given an 
exquisite pen-picture of Sister Christine 
during these last years of her life in 
India : “The voice that greeted us — so 
clear and low, so sweet and vibrant, yet 
so pure and full and true — opened out 
the reality of the purity and sweetness 
and fullness of her spiritual being, from 
the first word she uttered. The upright 
poise of her slender figure announcctl 
this as well, the proud lifting of her ex- 
quisite head, the Lord’s annointed veri- 
ly. Each feature manifested it — ^the 
arched nose with its aristocratic aquili- 
nity and quivering sensitive nostrils— 
the mouth that kept its bright colour 
and curved incision^ sweet and sad and 
strong and Oh, so sensitive to the grief 
of others, the mouth firmly cut into 
curves, those very ones prescribed for 
the beloved Sita in the Rajput paintings 
— the high cheek-bones — the clean sharp 
line of chin and jaw — the mass of hair 
that framed the ivory pallor of her face, 
in which burned her great oriental eyes 
— eyes of the Eastern saint, heavy- 
lidded, often veiled from the world with- 
out, blue-black with translucent whites 
through which an inner light was trans- 
fused, ‘lotus-eyed’ indeed !” 

Almora in the Himalayas she loved, 
where she spent her last two summers 
in India. In 1927, she commenced record- 
ing her memoirs, which alas, remain un- 
finished. We sailed from Calcutta in 
March, 1928. The two years that have 
since elapsed, excepting for a few brief 
visits to her family and friends in De- 
troit and a few months in the beautiful 
home of the “dear children,” Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen Overton, on the Miner Lake 
at Allegan, — once the small shack she 
lived in in 1923 and named the 


“Ashrama”, — Mrs. LeRoy assumed par- 
ticular care of her, providing every pos- 
sible comfort and medical attention. 
But she was counting the days till her 
feet could once more press the soil of 
her beloved India. Our return passage 
was booked from Italy for this coming 
November. The release from the strain- 
ing cord which held her back from India 
came unexpectedly. 

How she loved India and her people ! 
It has been my privilege to know her 
and be blessed by her for nineteen years, 
and never in all this period, even in her 
innermost thought, did she condemn In- 
dia. To her India was always the bless- 
ed country, the land of her Gwrw, the 
land which for unnumbered centuries 
has produced the Great Ones of the ages 
in unbroken sequence — Vumjahhuim, 
Not that she failed to see India’s exist- 
ing needs and problems, for their reme- 
dy she offered her life’s best with a de- 
votion and faithfulness hardly matched 
and rarely surpassed. To know her was 
to feel that to be in India, to serve In- 
dia, was a great privilege. 

One who knew her best was her 
Guru, In 1890 Swamiji dedicuicd :i 
poem to her. It became one of Iut 
liiantrams : 

“What though thy bed be frozen 

earth, 

Thy cloak the chilling blast; 

What though no mate to cheer thy 
' path, 

Thy sky with gloom o’crcast ; 

What though if love itself doth fail, 
Thy fragrance strewed in vain ; 

What though if bad o’er good prevail, 
And vice o’er virtue reign ; — 

Change not thy nature, gentle bloom, 
Thou violet, sweet and pure. 

But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unasked, unstinted, sure !” 

To her last breath she embodied this 
ideal. Life made its hardest demand 
upon her. She had always to meet the 
most difficult task, the most desperate 
conditions. Her life before she came to 
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India was hard, and so hard were those 
first years in India ! None of the 
Western disciples who have come to In- 
dia, has had to face what she did. Yet 
when one felt sorry for her, she would 
say : ‘‘Would I have had it different? 
No, a thousand times no. It is seldom 
that Vivekananda comes to this earth. 
If I am to be born again, gladly will I 
endure a thousand times the hardships 
t'f this life for the privilege that has been 
mine.’’ One felt that the strength of all 
the hardships had entered into her, for 
hers was the strength radiant, and not 
explosive. The stress and storm of life 
made her indomitable. Her outpouring 
tenderness and sympathy for the de- 
prived and the defeated generally mask- 
ed that xdll of hers, of which she wrote 
to me : 

“I meditate upon my experiences and 
a beautiful thing happens. It seems as 
if a bud which has been tiglitly closed 
and hard, opens petal by petal, gracious- 


ly turning them to the sun. Oh, the 
slow, the beautiful, gracious movement ! 
A great serenity and peace comes over 
me. As the petals unfold, I see layer 
after layer of the mind unfolding. I see, 
I see I Life after life ! The long endless 
series. So long, so sorrow-laden. Never 
having forgotten the innate omni- 
potence, how I tried to mould my life — 
life after life — to my will ! The mistakes, 
the suffering, the heart-break through 
long years ! Age after age. Then in this 
life my will had become an occult will. 
It had mighty power. Sometimes I felt 
that I could move the stars out of their 
courses. I almost felt that I dared to 
say to Yama : ‘Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further !’ I overcame insur- 
mountable obstacles. It was this will 
that brought me to India. It was this 
will that kept me in the body when it 
seemed humanly impossible. And now 
I surrender it. The Divine Will now. 
‘Not my will but Thine be done !’ ” 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM— I 

By the Editor 


I 

Hinduism is a peculiar phenomenon 
among the religions of the world. All 
other religions have a definiteness about 
them. If one wants to understand their 
principles or the peculiarities that 
demarcate them from one another, one 
can easily do so. Not so about 
Hinduism. It is more true to say of 
it that it includes everything. We can 
predicate anything about it. Where 
its limits lie it is very difficult to say. 
It seems so loose and amorphous. But 
is it really so ? One thing we must note. 
Though Hinduism never gives its own 
definition, it has yet a definite entity. 
Other religions feel that it has a fully 
pronounced individuality. Aggressors 
have been often misled to think that 
they can easily invade its domains and 
conquer them. Very soon they have 
been disillusioned. There is a tremen- 
dous resistance from somewhere. That 


which appears to be exposed and un- 
protected, is really very well guarded 
by invisible’ powers. What arc the 
fuiidumentals of Hinduism, then, which 
make it so invulnerable? What is the 
structure of its being, that gives it such 
a well-developed and immortal indivi- 
duality ? 

It can be correctly said that not till 
the present age has Hinduism thought 
of itself as a religion among other 
religions. Our religion had no name. 
The name ‘Hinduism’ is not its own. 
It is an appellation given to it by 
foreigners. We know only Dharmiiy 
Religion, Sana tana Dharma^ Eternal 
Religion. But in this age of the com- 
mingling of nations and of intense and 
elaborate organisation, it has become 
necessary for Hinduism to conceive it- 
self as an individual. More than 
foreigners, Hindus themselves need 1o 
feel the specialities of their religion, to 
understand its ways and ideals, to 
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visualise it at least in outline and to con- 
ceive its aim and purpose. This is 
necessary not only to regain self- 
assurance, but also to fulfil the national 
and international functions for which 
Hinduism lives. In the following pages 
we shall attempt to draw such an out- 
line. 

II 

It is characteristic of Hindu thought 
that every stage of its evolution has 
been marked by a conflict between 
Jndna and Karma and their subsequent 
reconciliation. The scheme of life for- 
mulated by Hinduism is based on a 
eonsideration of the totality of life and 
experienee, without any aspect being 
left out. Jndna and Karma represent 
the two hemispheres of life’s rounded 
whole. Whereas Karma stands for the 
manifold experience and efforts at 
attaining the objects of varied desires, 
Jndna stands for the complete denial of 
life, activity and desire. In the one, 
we view life and reality as through a 
haze, — they constantly change and 
elude the firm grasp of our mind. In 
the other, we stand face to faee with 
the Real shining in its pristine effulgence 
and divested of all illusive investments, 
and know ourselves as one with it. 
Jndna and Karma thus stand for the 
two halves of existence, and neither can 
be ignored in any scheme for the fulfil- 
ment and realisation of life, especially 
in its collective aspect. The problem in 
every age of Hindu history has, there- 
fore, been how to reconcile them, how 
to conceive and guide the life of Karma 
in such a way as to lead to the supreme 
realisation, so that a most comprehen- 
sive and synthetic view of life and ex- 
perience can be arrived at. 

From the ancient Vedic age down to 
the present day, this problem has re- 
crudesced periodically in new forms, 
impelled by the changing circumstances 
of the evolving time. In the Vedic age, 
the conflict was between sacrificial rites 
and spiritual wisdom, the Atma-vidyd of 
the Vpanishads, The problem of the 
Bishis was how to reconcile them. The 


traces of the conflict and its solution are 
found scattered all over the Upanishads. 
We see therein how the Vedic gods are 
being idealised into the supreme 
Brahman and the Vedic ceremonies into 
meditations preliminary to the realisa- 
tion of Brahman, In the age of 
Krishna, of the Mahdhhdrata, we find 
the conflict reappearing in a slightly 
modified form. Here the attempt is 
to reconcile not merely Vedic rituals, 
but all work, ritualistic and secular, with 
the highest spiritual knowledge through 
the doctrine of Karma Yoga, We have 
also the famous story of Dharma- 
vyadha, the pious butcher, who, 
possessed of the highest spirituality, had 
for the apparent means of its acquisi- 
tion nothing but the faithful perform- 
ance of his domestic and social duties. 
The Gautama Buddha faced the same 
conflict between ritualism and knowl- 
edge, but cut the Gordian knot by a 
total rejection of Karma, lie did not 
try to harmonise them, but gave 
extreme predominance to Jndna, This 
is perhaps one of the reasons why his 
religion was finally banished from the 
land of its birth. Sankara also had to 
fight hard against the predominance of 
ritualism, as is remarkably evidenced by 
the rise of Kumarila, Mandana Misra 
and other advocates of ritualistic 
Karma, some of whom later on acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of Sankara’s 
philosophy. Sankara’s commentaries arc 
lou(i with the din of the sturdy fight 
between the contending parties. 

The fight till the time of Sankara was 
mostly between ritualism and Self- 
knowledge. By then the superiority :'f 
Jndna or Bhakti was generally accepted 
and ritualism was accorded a subordi- 
nate position. But we have seen that 
along with this, there was the further 
problem, as in the Gitd, whether the 
performance of secular duties and works 
prompted by healthy desires leads to 
the realisation of life’s highest ideal. 
But it is true it did not then assume the 
importance it has done in the present 
age. The true worth of ritualism, how- 
ever, has been determined once for all. 
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But the question of the value of secular 
work has been brought to the fore-front 
by the tremendous organisational acti- 
vity and multifarious calls on individual 
attention and service, domestic, social, 
national, international, political, econo- 
mical, etc., of the present day, none of 
which can be avoided with ease or with- 
out serious detriment to oneself. How 
should these be performed in order to 
be pathways to the realisation of God, 
— this is the all-important question. 
This question Swami Vivckananda has 
answered by his famous doctrine of the 
worship of the Divine in man. 

The aim and purpose of Hinduism will 
be totally missed if the significance of 
the relative values of Jndna and Karma 
and their conflict is forgotten. This 
conflict is no misfortune, on the other 
hand it supplies the very motive power 
of progress. It saves Hinduism from 
stagnation. Hinduism views the pheno- 
menal world as evanescent. It looks 
askance at the reality of the world and 
its attractions and at the value of 
human desires and impulses. Life should 
be so conducted as to lead ultimately to 
the negation of its manifold aspect. It 
must not be inferred that this negation 
results in a dead vacuity. The Hindu 
posits a reality above all phenomena, 
which is unattainable by the changing 
mind, and it is towards the perception of 
that that the entire life-activity is made 
to move. This antagonistic attitude to- 
wards what are generally conceived as 
life and reality, finds its complete ex- 
pression in the Advaita philosophy or 
what is known as Mmjd-vddn, 

This view of life and reality is at the 
basis of all Hindu religious and spiritual 
efforts. It provides the motive power 
to transcend lower visions and rise to 
the highest. Nothing satisfies. “There 
is no happiness in the finite. The 
Infinite alone is joy.” Those who do 
not aim at the transcendental, can never 
get beyond the relative, nor can they 
properly appreciate it. This motive 
power is urgently needed by Hinduism 
which rejects no view of life and reality 
hut accepts all. This all-inclusiveness, 
8 


if it has its strong points, has also its 
weakness. The exclusive and fixed 
creeds compel their votaries to live up 
to their defined ideals. The fixity of 
the credal ideal, therefore, impels one 
to strive constantly to reach the 
required heights. In Hinduism there 
are innumerable credal ideals to suit 
different tastes and capacities, not all 
of which arc necessarily high. There 
may, therefore, be a tendency to be 
satisfied with the level of life already 
reached and with lower ideals. This 
danger is accentuated by the Hindu in- 
sistence on the votaries strictly adhering 
to their credal ideals. But as we have 
said before, this danger is completely 
obviated by looking upon life as a self- 
contradictory principle, veiling Truth 
and Reality. This spirit pervades every 
stratum of Hindu society, though its 
expression varies according to the educa- 
tion and capacity of the persons 
concerned. This spirit is called 
Vairdgyn, No Hindu, whatever station 
of life he may occupy, will ever recog- 
nise that life and reality as he finds 
them now, anyway conform to the real 
life and reality. He is vaguely or 
clearly conscious of the conflict, and 
constantly tries to free himself from the 
bondages of desire and purify his spiri- 
tual vision. And with the clearing of 
vision, his credal ideal undergoes a 
transformation and reveals greater 
depths and finer contents. Thus he pro- 
gresses along the path of religion till 
the highest is achieved. 

Some misconceptions arc prevalent 
about the relative values of the credal 
ideals. Some think that the purpose ('f 
Hinduism is to promote its adherents 
from one credal view to another accord- 
ing to their spiritual development. It 
is argued that the adherence of people 
to the same form of religion for genera- 
tions shows a slackness and dullness of 
spirit. According to them, though a 
man may begin with image-worship or 
forms of dualistic worship, he must 
change the form as he progresses on- 
wards. The true Hindu view, however, 
is not wholly this. The Hindu idea is 
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rather to discover, wherever possible, 
finer and finer contents in the same 
credal ideal. We do not deny one creed 
or worship and take to another. We find 
higher and higher meanings in the same 
ideal and form. That is how the same 
god assumes different significances with 
the passing of centuries till he represents 
the very highest. The understanding of 
this fact is specially necessary in order 
to go deep into Hindu catholicity. It 
is well-known that Hinduism never 
compels anyone to change his object 
or mode of worship. It allows every 
one absolute freedom. Thus various 
races with their various gods and god- 
desses and forms and ceremonies have 
found admission into Hindu society and 
lived undisturbed within its fold, evolv- 
ing in their own ways. If it were the 
purpose of Hinduism to lead people from 
one mode of worship to another accord- 
ing to their mental development, there 
would have been a constant reshuffling 
of the members of the different races, 
groups and castes. That would have 
created social anarchy. And this pro- 
cess, on the whole, would not have been 
sufficiently beneficial. The idea is to 
uplift group by group. The same group 
must evolve and change its spiritual 
ideas and ideals according to its mental 
development. The crude aboriginal gods 
and goddesses would thus be refined 
more and more, till they would represent 
the highest ideals fit for cultured minds. 
If we search into the history of the 
development of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, we shall find this principle 
exemplified in many cases. 

But it is true that this is not the only 
process. Sometimes progress is made 
the other way also. A whole group 
may accept a new spiritual ideal and 
mode of worship. Their effort then 
would be not to reject their old wor- 
ship, but to reconcile it with the new. 
In all cases there is a general attempt 
not to deny anything, but to develop 
it into the ideal form. We have said 
that Hinduism never imposes any creed 
on any people or community but allows 
it full freedom to grow in its own way. 


This does not mean that it allows it to 
drift. In certain respects Hinduism 
holds strong views. We have already 
mentioned the fundamental motive 
power of the Hindu life, — Vandgya^ the 
denial of the present vision of life as un- 
real. This view Hinduism slowly im- 
poses on all who would call themselves 
Hindu. But this imposition is never 
drastic. It is a slow, unperceived pro- 
cess. The incorporated groups are slow- 
ly infiltrated with this outlook. It may 
take time to penetrate the new-comers. 
But that does not matter. Its work con- 
tinues uninterrupted from day to day. 
Having been sure of this fundamental, 
Hinduism allows full freedom to indivi- 
duals and communities to act and live 
in any way they choose. 

Ill 

Naturally there are innumerable ob- 
jects of worship, from the crudest to the 
subtlest, from stocks and stones to the 
Highest Brahman, All these Hinduism 
calls its own. It denies nothing. None 
of them are unreal. The savage wor- 
ships animist gods, trees, stones, etc. 
This is also real. To the Semitics, this 
seems an impossible proposition, because 
they fail to catch the inwardness of it. 
In all worship there are two elements. 
First, the objects of worship must be 
real. That is to say, they must really 
exist. Secondly, the worshippers must 
feel uplifted. That is, worship must lift 
th^m above the normal conditions of life 
and consciousness. The existence of the 
second element even in a savage’s wor- 
ship does not require to be proved. 
Even a savage by his crude worship 
feels himself improved (may be accord- 
ing to his own standard, but that is only 
what counts), otherwise he would not 
have continued with it. As regards the 
first element, doubts may well be enter- 
tained. Do trees, stocks or stones have 
an individuality superior to their savage 
worshippers ? It is not easy to prove that 
they have. On the other hand, to our 
common experience, they are much in- 
ferior to them. But we may note a few 
points in this connection. There 
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various spirits half-way between men 
and gods, and they have much to do 
with human affairs. Even savages are 
masters of many mysteries. Then, 
again, when trees or stones are wor- 
shipped, it is not these ostensible objects 
that are really worshipped. For they do 
not worship all stones and trees. Evi- 
dently the particular trees or stones wor- 
shipped are considered to possess beings 
which are different ' from the ordinary 
conceptions of stones or trees. In fact it 
is not the trees and stones that are wor- 
shipped, but other beings in ami 
through them. 

We have discussed the religion of the 
savage, because that touches the lowest 
point of the Hindu pantheon. From 
this we come to the well-known minor 
gods and goddesses. Hindus believe 
that these gods and goddesses have ob- 
jective realities. They are not merely 
nature’s forces or phenomena arbitrari- 
ly personified by men. They do exist, 
even as the visible objects exist. Hu- 
man genius is protean, it is as wide as 
the cosmos itself. And this visible 
world is not the only world that exists. 
There are other worlds, finer and supe- 
rior, inhabited by other beings. A con- 
ception of reality which excludes those 
other worlds, is defective and partial. 
It is not true to the whole. Hinduism, 
therefore, has scope for all experience. 
All experiences must have place in the 
scheme of knowledge. What is worship ? 
We have attached to it a conventional 
meaning, — we mean by it some definitv^ 
religious practices. Worship is not 
merely that. It is the realisation of a 
state of consciousness in and by which 
the whole of reality is known and pos- 
sessed. Our so-called normal conscious- 
ness is extremely limited. It is hedged 
TQ^nd by time and space. It knows and 
thereby possesses only a fraction if 
reality. We have to enlarge it. We 
have to transcend the present limits and 
thereby make our consciousness co-per- 
vasive with the entire cosmos. What is 
the way ? The way is to elude the limi- 
tations by forgetting them, by with- 
drawing the mind from them by means 


of concentration. This concentration 
may be had by many different means, 
by identifying oneself, through thought, 
with a being representing a higher cons- 
ciousness, by repeating a potent word, 
by reasoning, by killing out all desires, 
etc., etc. Thus do we transcend our 
present limits and become aware of the 
wider expanses of reality. A system 
with such a conception of worship 
naturally has to provide room for all 
spirits, demigods and gods in its pan- 
theon. 

Next come the great gods, the differ- 
ent conceptions of Isvnra, God, — Shiva, 
Kali, Vishnu, etc., the Divine Incarna- 
tions such as Rama, Krishna, Buddha, 
etc., and also the personal formless God 
— Saguna Brahman, And last of all. 
Brahman, the Absolute. These different 
grades really comprise all the objects .if 
worship that men in different stages of 
spiritual development may conceive or 
have. New gods and goddesses may be 
discovered. They will also fall in either 
of these grades. 

The question is often asked : Has God 
any form? Such a question would be 
pertinent only to the forms of Isvara. 
As regards the minor gods and demi- 
gods, it may be said that if there are 
visible beings, there may be finer, invi- 
sible beings also. Gods and goddesses 
are real, so also the forms of God. Many 
have seen them. It is not self-delusion 
or deception, as many moderns seem to 
think. There are some, however, who, 
though they believe that god-forms have 
been seen by devotees, would yet grant 
them only a subjective validity. They 
hold that by constant thinking of the 
forms, wc make them appear as real, — 
they do not possess any objective exist- 
ence. Those who argue thus, miss a cru- 
cial fact. The proof of the objective 
reality of the Divine visions is not that 
certain forms are seen, but that the 
visions are accompanied by an exalta- 
tion of feeling and an uplifting and 
widening of consciousness, which would 
not be if they were self-created illu- 
sions. We feel that we have suddenly 
reached a higher plane of conscious- 
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ness. We feel that the beings we 
are seeing are infinitely superior to us, 
and what is more, we perceive the pre- 
sence of a deeper and higher reality. 
This last point is important. The sense 
of reality is an inner feeling. It is pure- 
ly subjective. It is a state of conscious- 
ness. The higher the reality, the deeper 
is our sense of it. In fact, every grade 
of reality has a corresponding state of 
consciousness. When we have the high- 
est state of consciousness, we know that 
we are experiencing the Divine Exist- 
ence. It is not the forms that ensure 
the Divinity of our visions, but the cons- 
ciousness accompanying them. Those 
who have the visions, can alone know 
whether they are real or illusory. How 
can others by mere ratiocination ? There 
are other signs also. A genuine vision 
fills us with a joy the like of which we 
have never felt before. It is a joy of 
unusual kind and intensity. A genuine 
vision, again, leaves an indelible im- 
press on our mind and life. Our whole 
life undergoes a change. Our outlook is 
transformed. We feel a new power surg- 
ing within us. Our sense of unity grows 
more and more. We become unselfish. 
We feel a universal love. Fear of death 
disappears. We feel ourselves as above 
the zone of mortality. We become alto- 
gether better men. How can a mere 
subjective creation achieve all these? If 
they are still to be called subjective, 
they must \>e so in a peculiar sense. Yes, 
there is a subjective clement in the 
visions also. But then, is there not the 
same subjectivity in our experience of 
the so-called objects of the world ? Just 
as the ordinary objects of our experience 
are both subjective and objective, in the 
same sense .the Divine visions and the 
gods and goddesses also, are subjective 
and objective. 

It may be asked : How is it that we 
realise God only in the forms in which 
tve want to realise Him? Does it not 
show that the forms are our imposition ? 
It is wrong to say that we realise God 
only in the forms in which we want to 
see Him. Cases are not rare, in which 
God has revealed Himself to Sddhakas 


in unexpected and uncontemplated 
forms. But it is true that devotees often 
realise God in the forms in which they 
meditate on Him. This, however, does 
not warrant the conclusion formed by 
the questioner. It only shows that 
human mind has a way of aspiring after 
God in the forms in which He actually 
exists. One psychological fact has to 
be remembered in this connection. We 
must admit that the idea and the form 
must conform to each other. We can- 
not fit any idea into any form. Neces- 
sarily the Divine Idea must have corres- 
ponding Divine forms. This significance 
of form must be carefully noted. Sup- 
pose I begin to meditate on a form of 
ray choice and seek to realise it as Di- 
vine. If the form does not happen to 
be adequate for the Divine content, I 
shall fail to realise it as Divine, how- 
ever hard I may try. In fact, I shall 
fail to concentrate my mind on it in the 
Divine spirit. This subtle law of mind 
is often ignored by those who believe 
that any form can be realised as Divine. 
We in our present degraded state cannot 
know which forms really correspond to 
the Divine Idea. Only one who has 
realised God, can know. The ordinary 
aspirant, therefore, has to depend on the 
experience of the sages. Certain forms 
have been known to belong to God. 
Only on those forms may we meditate 
to successfully realise Him, on none else. 

Hence partly the prevalence of image- 
worship representing God in His actual 
forms. What is image-worship? It is 
now generally recognised that we do not 
worship the images themselves, but God 
Himself in and through the images. 
Image-worship helps the concentration 
of mind on God. It is often said that 
image-worship represents the lowest 
form of worship. In a sense it does. 
But in another, it is as high as any 
other. We have already noted the pecu- 
liarity of Hinduism that it does not ask 
us to relinquish one form in favour of 
another to realise a higher spiritual 
state. It wants us to see superior con- 
tents in the same form by means of 
inner development. Image-worship is 
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no exception. Even the highest spiri- 
tual realisations are possible through 
image-worship, only the meaning of 
iAiage-worship changes as wc progress 
along the spiritual path. The image it- 
self becomes at last spiritualised. It is 
then not stone or any other earthly 
material, it is chinmayay spirit itself. We 
know that in the higher planes of cons- 
ciousness the universe with all its varie- 
gated objects appears as Divine. Both 
the substance and the forms of things 
arc really spiritual. Why, then, should 
we not realise the images themselves as 
really spiritual and not merely as sym- 
bols of spirit? In this aspect, image- 
worship is on the same level with the 
highest spiritual experiences. In fact, 
in the whole of Hinduism wc note a 
dual movement : one is the promotion of 
individuals from lower forms to higher 
forms as regards both objects and modes 
of worship; and the other is the inter- 
pretation of the same forms as higher 
and higher realities according to the 
aspirant^s own self-development. 

Infinite are the aspirations of the hu- 
man mind, and infinite the facets of 
Reality. No two minds are same. There 
is no repetition in the creation of God. 
Everyone’s outlook differs from the 
others’. And God fulfils all in their own 
ways. Every man seeks to reach God 
in his own way. Who can ever pres- 
cribe to him ? The mind reaches towards 
all things. Hinduism admits that there 
arc infinite ways of knowing the Truth 
and Reality and that everyone can have 
his individual path. This is the doctrine 
of Ista-devatd, God is as it were trying 
to unfold Himself in each being in a 
unique way. Your idea of God is not 
mine. All are realising the same God. 
But God is not a fixed and limited be- 
ing. Infinite are His expressions and 
aspects, and we choose the aspects that 
appeal to us most. This freedom of 
choice is peculiarly Hinduistic. Like 
other religionists, we do not say that all 
must think of God in the same way, or 
that our view of the Truth is the only 
true view. What infinite horizons does 
aot this doctrine open before us all! 

4 


This does not mean, however, that we 
can indulge in spiiitual anarchy. When 
we have chosen one as})cct of the Divine, 
wc must stick to it till we have fully 
realised it. The choice, it is needless to 
mention, must be according to our na- 
ture, with due recognition of not only 
our present, but also future, tendencies. 
For unless the choice is made with an 
eye to the future, it may happen that 
we shall find our choice ill fitting with 
our future tendencies, and then a new 
choice will have to be made. Only a kind 
of omniscience can make a permanent 
choice. Hence the necessity of Guru. 
The Guru knows the past and future of 
the disciple. He has the necessary in- 
sight. He can tell us what is our IstUy 
and he can prescribe practices accord- 
ingly. Such GurtiSy however, arc not 
plentiful. But they are available, if we 
want them earnestly. Those who arc 
not blessed by such GuniSy have neces- 
sarily to depend on their own insight. 
In most cases, people follow the ways 
of their fathers. And that is often use- 
ful, because most men do not take reli- 
gion seriously. Those who are earnest 
about spiritual practice, have to find out 
a true Guru; and it is said that those 
who arc really eager for God, will be pro- 
vided by God Himself with an efficient 
teacher. 

IV 

It seems, that what we Hindus mean 
by seeing or realising God is often mis- 
understood by foreigners. Some time 
ago a Christian missionary published 
a book in whieh he brought together the 
confessions of many non-Christians, 
mostly Hindus, in order to show that 
Hindus have not found the Truth where- 
as many Christians whom also he 
quoted, affirmed the perception of the 
presence of God. It is an irony of the 
modern age that ignorance itself is now- 
adays a proof of spiritual superiority. 
Hindus, when they read such books, 
smile at the self-complacence of people 
like the above writer. They do not 
know what is meant by seeing or realis- 
ing God, Hindus, even those who are 
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not spiritual enough, know what God- 
realisation means, what a rare ex- 
perience it is, and after what struggle 
one can get a glimpse of the Eternal. 
The critics talk glibly of God-realisation, 
showing that they l^ave not only not 
realised the truth, but have actually 
no idea what it means. God-realisation 
is an absolute transformation of the 
whole life. The man becomes so changed 
that there is always an air of super- 
humanity about him. His ways are no 
longer normal. His actions are far 
different from those of an ordinary man. 
And even his appearance changes. But 
of course these are but outward signs. 
And it is very difficult for us ordinary 
people to judge the men of realisation 
by these signs only; in fact we shall 
fail to cognise them all. Only he who 
has known God himself, can recognise 
a man of realisation. But when wc 
come in touch with him, if we are pure 
and sincere, we somehow feel that we 
are in the presence of a superior reality, 
an intense life and an infinite conscious- 
ness. Our mind, in their presence, 
becomes calm of itself without any effort 
on our part, and a new peace and joy 
dawn on it. This is a sure sign. 

What is God-realisation? It is no 
imagination or poetic sentiment or pious 
emotion. It is the direct experience of 
the eternal reality. We have already 
pointed out that the ultimate truth may 
be realised differently by different per- 
sons. But the psychological basis is 
the same in all cases : the mind must 
become absolutely calm. Subjectively 
considered, the universe is nothing but 
an aggregate of vrittis, mental modifica- 
tions. Without the mind, the pheno- 
menal universe as well as our finite 
personality would not be perceivable. 
It is because there are vrittis in the 
mind, therefore do we perceive the 
variegated world. When these vrittis 
die away and along with it the mind 
(for a mind without modifications is no 
mind), the universe vanishes and the 
Truth alone shines in its infinite glory. 
This is the realisation of the Absolute. 
The realisation of the Personal God is 


only just a little short of this. Consider 
what struggle it requires to reach that 
blessed state where there is no mental 
modification. Until one tries, one can- 
not imagine the difficulty of it. Let us 
only try a little to calm our mind and 
we shall see that it is easier to calm a 
sea in storm than to tranquillise the 
mind. It is so restless ! It runs in a 
thousand directions. It cannot be held 
to a point for a few seconds at a time. 
It runs. It has been compared to a 
drunken monkey which has been bitten 
by wasps and then lashed with a cane. 
Really the mind is still more restless 
than that. The Hindu knows that the 
real test of spiritual progress is the 
steady concentration of the mind on the 
Divine for all life. The mind must 
naturally dwell on God, unflinching, 
undeviating and undisturbed by the 
happenings of the phenomenal world. 
It is an effort of many lives to reach 
such a state. Day after day, year after 
year, life after life, wc must try. Then 
only we shall reach that state of mental 
steadiness. God-realisation is no joke. 
Not only have our conscious desires and 
thoughts to be eliminated, but our un- 
conscious and subconscious thoughts 
also have to be destroyed. What that 
means is known only to Sddhakus, 
Certain habits and thoughts are so deep- 
rooted in our mind, certain tendencies 
are so strong that even a single one of 
them may take years and lives to 
eradicate it. We, therefore, do not 
judge the spirituality of a man by his 
so-called faith, or his pious actions or 
charity, or by his professions. Wo 
judge a man by his power to eliminate 
mental modifications. He may adopt 
any means. But the requisite psycho- 
logical state must be realised by him. 
And it must be natural with him. We 
may for a time realise a state of calm- 
ness by strenuous efforts. But it will 
not be lasting unless it has become 
spontaneous. And it cannot be so unless 
all our conscious and unconscious 
desires and samskdras have been eradi- 
cated completely. 

The state of spiritual perfection is not 
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one of excellent action. It is a state of 
consciousness. That is to say, one must 
realise Sarnddhu We are so ignorant 
and bound up with the life of the world 
that we think that the spiritual goal is 
also of a similar nature, — only one is 
perhaps a pleasanter and finer man in 
that state, that is all. But it is not so. 
We Hindus believe that the condition of 
spiritual consciousness is a condition of 
the absolute stillness of the life of the 
senses and mind. The senses then will 
not function. The mind will not move. 
It is a condition of apparent death. 
The relative life must literally die before 
we can attain the life eternal. This 
death is known to us as Samddhu And 
no man, in our opinion, is truly spiri- 
tual, unless he has realised Samddhi, 
The more he is in that state, the more 


spiritual he is. This is the natural 
state of the soul. We have already 
mentioned that a fundamental Hindu 
tendency is to look upon the relative 
life as unreal. This idea is fully 
actual ised in Samddhi, But in order 
that this state may be realised, one has 
to practise it duly. And that is called 
meditation. What we try to do during 
our daily worship is to withdraw our 
consciousness from external things, from 
our senses and from our lower mind and 
focus it on God. This attempt is the 
essence of the Hindu's daily worship. 
Indeed this is so well recognised by the 
Hindus that if anyone feels a greater 
absorption in his worship so that he 
has been unconscious of the external 
disturbances, he considers his worship 
to have been more real and fruitful. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


October 15, 1919. 

It was 4 p.m. Swami Turiyanaiida 
was sitting in his room in the Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama at Benares 
with a few Sanmjdsins and Brahma- 
clidrins. He was not feeling well. The 
conversation turned on milk. 

Sivami: ‘‘Once Upamanyu had a 
desire to drink milk. He had just re- 
turned from his aunt’s place where he 
had tasted milk. He urged his mother 
to give him milk. She was a poor widow 
and could not afford to provide milk 
for her son. But as he still insisted, 
she mixed powdered rice with water and 
gave him that as milk. Upamanyu 
found that it did not taste like the stuff 
he had taken at his aunt’s house. ‘This 
is milk,’ said the mother. But he 
would not believe. Then she began to 
cry. *I am a poor woman,’ she said, 
‘where shall I get milk, my child ? Shiva 
is the giver of wealth. If you can satisfy 
him by your prayers and austerities, 
he may grant you the boon of abuiid- 
&nt milk.’ Upamanyu practised hard 
tapasyd until Mah&deva appeared to 
him and gave him the desired boon. 


But that was not the only tapasyd he 
practised in his life. He is one of the 
great sages celebrated in the Mahd- 
bhdrata. 

“Of Sri Krishna’s wives at Dwaraka, 
Jambavati had no son. One day she 
thus expressed her sorrow to Sri 
Krishna : ‘Through your grace all have 
been favoured with sons except the un- 
fortunate me who have none. Kindly 
bless me with a son.’ Sri Krishna 
deliberated awhile, and then went away 
from Dwaraka to become a disciple of 
Upamanyu. He was initiated by Upa- 
manyu and practised hard tapasyd under 
his guidance for the gratification of 
Shiva. Then through Shiva’s grace, 
Jambavati gave birth to a son who came 
to be known as Shamba. You see, even 
Sri Krishna had to worship Shiva for a 
sen. In the Mahdbhdrata there are 
many references to the cult of Shiva. 
Therefore Swami Vivekananda used to 
say : ‘Shiva is the God of the Mahd- 
bhdrata and not Sri Krishna.’ 

“I do not like buffalo’s milk. ' It in- 
creases fat. Cow’s milk is the best. 
Yudhisthira was fond of cow’s milk 
from an early age, and Duryodhana of 
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buffalo’s milk^ and you see the differ- 
ence of their nature. 

*‘It is very wrong to waste a thing, 
however insignificant. Do you know 
how the Master rebuked one of us for 
cutting a lemon too deep? If any rice 
were left on the plate after meal, Sasi 
Maharaj used to be much annoyed.” 

K : ‘‘Yes, Maharaj. If anybody 
said that the rice could be given to 
dogs, he would be offended and would 
say : ‘What ! the food cooked for 
God should be given to dogs?’ ” 

M. came in and sat down after salut- 
ing the Swami. 

Stvami : “How are you ?” 

M: “Quite well, Maharaj. There is 
no place like Benares. I did not know 
much about its greatness before. But 
the reading of the Kashi-Khanda has 
taken away all desire to go elsewhere.” 

Disciple: “The Governing Body of 
the R. K. Mission asked him (M) to 
inspect the branch centres. He has so 
far seen only Kankhal and Brindaban, 
and now he is settled here ! We expect- 
ed that he would go to Dacca in due 
course.” 

M: “Do not speak of Dacca. I am 
not leaving Benares.” 

K : “Yes, there is no place like 
Benares. If anyone lives here, his mind 
naturally becomes quiet and settles at 
the feet of Viswanath. Here from 3 
o’clock in the morning, people go about 
crying : ‘Lord Viswanath ! Lord 

Viswanath !’ ” 

Swami: “Yes, to live here is itself 
a spiritual discipline. One has daily to 
take bath in the Ganges and visit the 
temple of Viswanath. But I cannot un- 
fortunately go and see Viswanath on 
account of a pain in the leg. Only once 
I did.” 

M; “The daily visit to the temple 
has created such a tendency in me that 
I feel very unhappy if I miss it a single 
day.” 

Disciple: “But unlucky as I am, I 
never felt like that. When I go to the 
temple, I only see a block of stone and 
nothing else. I never feel any attrac- 
tion like yours. 


Swami: “Ah, what do you say? 
All feel like M. How is it that you do 
not?” 

Disciple: “It is no use saying that 
I feel when I really do not. From times 
immemorial, men and women have been 
coming to Benares to visit Viswanath. 
There must be some meaning in that, 
I know. Yet I do not feel any attrac- 
tion.” 

Sivami: “If a person cannot weep 
from devotion, he can do so by apply- 
ing oil and chilli powder in his eyes. 
One actually did so at the time of Sri 
Chaitanya. When Sri Chaitanya held 
Kirtana in the house of Srivasa, every- 
one shed tears through devotion. But 
there was one who could not. This 
made him very sad. So one day he 
applied chilli powder in his eyes at the 
time of Kirtana and thus shed tears. 
When Sri Chaitanya came to know of 
it, he ran up to him and embraced him. 
He thought that the man must have 
great devotion, otherwise he would not 
have been so grieved for not being able 
to weep.” 

K: “He (disciple) speaks sincerely. 
I am sure he also is miserable for not 
feeling any attraction for Viswanath.” 

Stvami: “You will feel it, you will 
feel it. Through His grace, the feeling 
will come of itself.” 

October 10, 1919. 

It was 4 p.m. Swami Turiyananda 
was reading a letter in his room at tlie 
R. K. Mission Sevashruma at Benares. 
It was written to him from Rangoon by 
Brahmachari K. It said that reiicf 
centres had been opened for the flood 
and famine-stricken people there and 
nearly a thousand rupees were spent 
every month. Besides, 400 maunds of 
rice were being distributed being given 
by a kind-hearted gentleihan. K. had 
to direct the whole work with the help 
of a worker. The relief extended over 
an area of 100 square miles, and people 
living even 16 or 17 miles away received 
help. 

Swami: “K. regrets that he whose 
grace has made it possible for him to 
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do all this, is not seeing this in the 
material body. He speaks of Baburam 
Maharaj. It is he who attracted him 
to this life. It is well written by K. — 
‘is not seeing this in the material body,’ 
that is, he is seeing, but not in the 
material body. Do you know anything 
of K’s former life ? He is a great 
worker. He is conducting such a big 
work alone.’’ 

Disciple: “He can work very hard. 
I have noted that whenever any work 
is started, there is no lack of money 
through His grace. We have only to 
collect it. Unfortunately there are few 
to do even this. Wherever I have gone, 
I have found that it is not money that 
is wanting, but men.” 

Swarni: “Yes. The Kankhal R. K. 
Mission Sevashrama was started in a 
rented house only with Rs. 150 in hand. 
The permanent site was afterwards 
secured. The workers were known to 
a Sddhii who was much respected by 
a rich merchant. Once when the 
merchant visited the Sadhu, he let fall 
some hints to the merchant to help the 
Sevashrama. Accordingly he went there 
one day and came to know that a pucca 
house was required to prevent the mis- 
chief of the monkeys who entered the 
huts in which the Sevashrama was then 
housed, and destroyed the medicines. 
He asked for an estimate and went 
away. This was however delayed. So he 
came another day and asked them to 
hurry it. He said : ‘I am a householder. 
I am now disposed to do charity. But 
when I return home, my mind may 
change. Then it would be difficult for 
me to give anything.’ Thus the dis- 
pensary building and the residence ot 


the workers were built at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000. 

“A Judge used to supply raw food- 
stuff worth Rs. 15 every month to the 
Kankhal Sevashrama. Some one spoke 
to him against the Sevashrama. One 
day he paid a surprise visit and was 
much impressed with the care and atten- 
tion with which the patients were 
treated and nursed by the workers : he 
found one of the workers cleaning a 
deadly ulcer of a patient. He then 
gave out the purpose of his visit and 
said : ‘I am convinced by what I have 
seen that you are indeed blessed and 
my gift is also blessed !’ 

“The Sevashrama is situated in a nice 
place. Opposite to it, on the other side 
of the canal, is Rishikesh. Here at 
Benares, K. and others started the 
Sevashrama with only a four-anna bit. 

“A gentleman of Khetri donated 
Rs. 300 towards the establishment id 
the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama 
here. With this sum, Swami Shiva- 
nanda started the institution and 
worked at it continuously for five years. 
During this period he left Benares only 
twice and that for collecting funds at 
Almora and another place. Once when 
I was at Almora, he made a door-to- 
door collection of several hundred rupees 
from shop-keepers for the flood-relief in 
East Bengal.” 

K : “I also lived in the Advaita 
Ashrama in the beginning. Only five 
cMpatis were offered to Hri Guru 
Maharaj (Sri Ramakrishna) in the even- 
ing. So each of us received only two 
and half pieces for night meal. Even 
that we could not continue long for 
want of money.” 


( Concluded) 


CIVITAS DEI— THE CITY OF MANKIND* 


By Romain Rolland 


Equilibrium and synthesis : in these 
two words Vivekananda’s constructive 

*A11 rights reserved. This article may not 
be translated or reproduced in part or whole, 


genius may be summed up. He em- 
braced all the paths of the spirit : the 

in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author, — Ed. 
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four Yogas in their entirety, renuncia- 
tion and service, art and science, 
religion and action from the most 
spiritual to the most practical. Each 
of the ways that he taught had its own 
limits, but he himself had been through 
them all, and embraced them all. As 
in a quadriga he held the reins of all 
four ways of truth, and he travelled 
along them all simultaneously towards 
Unity. He was the personification of 
the harmony of all human Energy. 

But the formula could not have been 
discovered by the brilliant intellect of 
the “Discriminator,” if his own eyes 
had not seen its realisation in the 
harmonious personality of Rama- 
krishna. The angelic Master had 
instinctively resolved all the dissonances 
of life into a Mozartian harmony, as 
rich and sweet as the Music of the 
Spheres. And hence the work and the 
thought of the great disciple was all 
carried out under the Sign of Rama- 
krishna. 

“The time was ripe for one to be 
born, who in one body would have the 
brilliant intellect of Sankara and the 
wonderfully expansive infinite heart of 
Chaitanya ; one who would see in every 
sect the same spirit working, the same 
God; one who would see God in every 
being, one whose heart would weep for 
the poor, for the weak, for the down- 
trodden, for every one in this world, 
inside India or outside India; and at 
the same time whose grand brilliant 
intellect would conceive of such noble 
thoughts as would harmonise all con- 
flicting sects not only in India but out- 
side of India, and bring a marvellous 
harmony. . *. . The time was ripe, it 
was necessary that such a man should 
be born .... and I had the good for- 
tune to sit at his feet. . • . He came, 
the living spirit of the Upanishads, the 
accomplishment of Indian sages, the 
sage for the present day .... the 
harmony. . . .” 

Vivekananda wished this harmony 
that had come to fruition in one privi- 
leged being and had been enjoyed by a 
few select souls, to be extended to the 


whole of India and the world. Therein 
lies his courage and originality. He 
may not have produced one single fresh 
idea : he was essentially the offspring 
of the womb of India, one of many eggs 
laid by that indefatigable queen ant 
throughout the course of ages. . . . But 
all her different ants never combined 
into an ant-hill. Their separate 
thoughts seemed to be incompatible, 
until they appeared in Ramakrishna 
as a symphony. The secret of their 
divine order was thus revealed to 
Vivekananda, and he set out to build 
the City — Civitas Dei — ^the City of Man- 
kind on the foundation of this golden 
concrete. 

But he had not only to build the city 
but the souls of its inhabitants as well. 

The Indian representatives, who arc 
the authorities for his thought, have 
acknowledged that he was inspired in 
its construction by the modern discip- 
line and organised effort of the West 
as well as by the Buddhist organisation 
of ancient India.^ 

He conceived the plan of an Order 
whose central Math, the mother house, 
was to “represent” for centuries to 
come “the physical body of Rama- 
krishna.” 

This Math was to serve the double 
purpose of providing men with the 
means “to attain their own liberation, 
so that they might prepare themselves 
for the progress of the world and the 
bettetment of its conditions.” A second 
Math was to realise the same object for 
women. These two were to be dis- 
seminated throughout the world ; for the 
Swami^s journeys and his cosmopolitan 
education had convinced him that 
the aspirations and needs of human- 
ity at the present time are universally 
one. The day seemed to have dawned for 
the “great India” of old to resume its 
ancient mission : that of evangelising 
the earth. But unlike “God^s chosen 
peoples” in the past, who have inter- 
preted their duty in the narrow sense of 

‘ It was also the ideal of the Vedas : “Truth 
is one but it is called by different names. 
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spiritual imperialism, implying the right 
to inflict their own uniform and tight- 
fitting casque, the Ved&ntist mission- 
ary, according to his own law, respects 
the natural faith of each individual. He 
desires only to reawaken the Spirit in 
man, *‘to guide individuals and nations 
to the conquest of their inner kingdom, 
by their own ways which are best suited 
to them, by the means corresponding 
best to the needs from #hich they suffer 
most.** There is nothing in this to 
which the proudest nationalism can take 
exception. No nation is asked to for- 
sake its own ways. It is asked rather 
to develop to the fullest, highest degree 
the God that is in them. 

But, like Tolstoy whose thought, the 
offspring of his good sense and kind 
heart, was unknown to him, Viveka- 
iianda saw that his first duty was to- 
wards his nearest neighbour, his own 
people. Throughout the pages of this 
book the trembling of India incarnate 
in him has appeared again and again, 
llis universal soul was rooted in its 
human soil ; and the smallest pang 
suffered by its inarticulate flesh sent a 
a repercussion through the whole 
tree. 

He himself was the embodied unity 
of a nation containing a hundred differ- 
ent nations, wherein each nation, 
divided and subdivided into castes and 
sub-castes, seems like one of those dis- 
eased persons whose blood is too liquid 
to congeal, and his ideal was unity, 
both of thought and of action. His 
claim to greatness lies in the fact that 
he not only proved its unity by reason, 
but stamped it upon the heart of India 
in flashes of illumination.* He had a 
genius for arresting words, and burn- 
ing phrases hammered out white-hot in 
the forge of his soul so that they trans- 
pierced thousands. The one that made 
the deepest impression was the famous 
phrase : ‘^Daridra-Narayana** (the 

beggar God) .... The only God 
that exists, the only God in whom I 
believe ... my God the miserable, 
|ny God the poor of all races.** It may 
justly be said that India’s destiny ^as 


changed by him, and that his teaching 
re-echoed throughout Humanity. 

Its mark is to be found, a burning 
scar, like the spear-thrust that pierced 
the heart of the Son of Man on the 
Cross — in the most significant happen- 
ings in India during the last twenty 
years. When the Swarajist party of 
the National Congress of India (a purely 
political body) triumphed in the 
Calcutta Municipal Council, they drew 
up a programme of communal work 
called the ‘‘Daridra Narayaiia** Pro- 
gramme. And the striking words have 
been taken up again by Gandhi and 
are constantly used by him. At one 
and the same time the knot was tied 
between religious contemplation and 
service of the lower orders. “He 
surrounded service with a divine aureole 
and raised it to the dignity of a 
religion.*’ The idea seized upon the 
imagination of India; and relief works 
for famine, flood, fire, epidemic, such 
as were practically unknown thirty 
years before, Seva-ashramas and Seva- 
samitls (retreats and societies for social 
service) have multiplied throughout the 
country. A rude blow had been struck 
at the selfishness of a purely contem- 
plative faith. The rough words, which 
I have already quoted, uttered by the 
kindly Ramakrishna : “Religion is not 
for empty bellies ....** embody the 
teaching that the desire to awaken 
spirituality in the heart of the people 
must be deferred until they have first 
been fed. Moreover to bring them food 
is not enough; they must be taught 
how to procure it and work for it them- 
selves. It is necessary to provide the 
wherewithal and the education. Thus it 
embraced a complete programme of 
social reform, although it held strictly 
aloof, in accordance with the wishes of 
Vivekananda, from all political parties. 
On the other hand it was the solution 
of the age-long conflict in India between 
spiritual life and active life. The 
service of the poor did not only help 
the poor, but it helped their helpers 
even more effectively. According to 
the old saying, “He who gives, re- 
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ceives/^ If Service is done in the true 
spirit of worship, it is the most 
efficacious means to spiritual progress. 
For, “without doubt man is the highest 
symbol of God and his worship is the 
highest form of worship on earth.” 

“Begin by giving your life to save the 
life of the dying, that is the essence of 
religion.” 

So India was hauled out of the shift- 
ing sands of barren speculation wherein 
she had been engulfed for centuries, by 
the hand of one of her own Sannyasins ; 
and the result was that the whole re- 
servoir of mysticism, sleeping beneath, 
broke its bounds, and spread by a series 
of great ripples into action. The West 
ought to be aware of the tremendous 
energies liberated by these means. 

The world finds itself face to face with 
an awakening India. Its huge pros- 
trate body lying along the whole length 
of the immense peninsula, is stretching 
its limbs and collecting its scattered 
forces. Whatever the part played in 
this reawakening by the three genera- 
tions of trumpeters during the previous 
century — (the greatest of whom we 
salute, the genial Precursor : Ram 
Mohun Roy), the decisive call was the 
trumpet blast of the lectures delivered 
at Colombo and Madras. 

And the magic watchword was Unity. 
Unity of every Indian man and woman 
(and world-unity as well); of all the 
powers of the spirit : dream and action, 
reason, love and work. Unity of the 
hundred races of India with their 
hundred different tongues and hundred 
thousand gods springing from the same 
religious centre, the core of present and 
future reconstruction. Unity of the 
thousand sects of Hinduism. Unity 
within the vast Ocean of all religious 
thought and all rivers past and present. 
Western and Eastern. For — and herein 
lies the difference between the Awaken- 
ing of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
and that of Ram Mohun Roy and the 
Brahmo SamILj — in these days India 
refuses allegiance to the imperious 
civilisation of the West, she defends her 
own ideas, she has steeped into her age- 


long heritage with the firm intention not 
to sacrifice any part of it but to allow 
the rest of the world to profit by it, 
and to receive in return the intellectual 
conquests of the West. The time is past 
for the pre-eminence of one incomplete 
and partial civilization. Asia and 
Europe, the two giants are standing face 
to face as equals for the first time. If 
they are wise they will work together, 
and the fruit of their labours will be 
for all. 

This “greater India,” this new India 
— whose growth politicians and learned 
men have, ostrich fashion, hidden from 
us and whose striking effects are now 
apparent — is impregnated with the soul 
of Ramakrishna. The twin star of the 
Paramahamsa and the hero who tran- 
slated his thought into action, 
dominates and guides her present desti- 
nies. Its warm radiance is the leaven 
working within the soil of India and 
fertilising it. The present leaders of 
India : the king of thinkers, the king of 
poets and the Mahatma — Aurobindo 
Ghose, Tagore and Gandhi — have grown, 
flowered and borne fruit under the 
double constellation of the Swan and 
the Eagle — a fact publicly acknowledged 
by Aurobindo and Gandhi.^ 

^ Gandhi has affirmed in public that the 
study of the Swami\s books has been a great 
help to him, and that they increased his love 
and understanding of India. He wrote an 
Introduction to the English edition of the 
Life »/ Sri Ramakrishna, and has atlendeil 
some anniversary festivals of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda celebrated by the Rama- 
krishna Mission. 

“The spiritual and intellectual life of Auro- 
bindo Ghose,” Swami Ashokananda wrote lo 
me, “has been strongly influenced by the life 
and teaching of Ramakrishna and Viveka 
nanda. He is never tired of showing the im 
portance of Vivekananda’s ideas.” 

As for Tagore, whose Goethe-like genius 
stands at the junction of all the rivers of In- 
dia, it is permissible to presume that in him 
are united and harmonised the two currents 
of the Brahmo SamaJ (transmitted to him by 
his father, the Maharshi) and of the new 
Veduntism of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 
Rich in both, free in both, he has serenely 
wedded the West and the East in his own 
spirit. From the social and national point of 
view his only public announcement of his 
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The time seems to me to have come 
for the rest of the world, ignorant as 
yet, except for isolated groups of Anglo- 
Saxons, of this marvellous movement, 
to profit by it. Those who have follow- 
ed me in this work must certainly have 
noticed how closely the views of the 
Indian Swami and his Master are in 
accord with many of our secret 
thoughts. I can bear witness to it, not 
only on my own account, but as a 
result of the intellectual avowal that has 
been made to me for the last twenty 
years by the hundreds of souls of 
Europe and America, who have made 
me their uninvited confidant and con- 
fessor. It is not because they and I 
have unwittingly been subject to in- 
filtrations of the Indian spirit which 
predisposed us to the contagion — as 
certain representatives of the Rama- 
krishna Mission appear to believe. On 
this subject I have had courteous dis- 
cussion with Swami Ashokananda, who 
starting from the assumption of fact 
that Ved&ntic ideas are disseminated 
throughout the world, concluded that 
this was, partly at least, the work of 
Vivekananda and his Mission. I am 
quite convinced of the contrary. The 
work, thought and even the name of 
Vivekananda are practically unknown 
to the world in general (a fault that 
I am trying to rectify); and if among 
the deluge of ideas that come to water 
with their substance the burning soil 
of Europe and America in these days, 
one of the most life-giving and fertilis- 
ing streams may be called ‘‘Vedantic,*’ 
that is so in the same way that the 
natural speech of Monsieur Jourdain 
was ‘Uprose” without his knowing it — 
because it is a natural medium of 
thought for mankind.^ 

ideas was, if 1 am not mistaken, about 190G 
at the beginning of the Swadeshi movement, 
four years after Vivekananda’s death. There 
is no doubt that the breath of such a fore- 
runner must have played some part in his 
evolution. 

* We hope to give our remarks on this in- 
teresting subject under discussion in a future 
issue. — Ed, 

6 


What are the so-called essentially 
Vedantic ideas ? According to the 
definition of one of the most authorita- 
tive spokesmen of modern Ramakrish- 
nite Vedantism, they can be reduced to 
two principles : 

1. The Divinity of man, 

2. The essential spirituality of Life, 
while the immediate consequences de- 
duced from them are : 

1. That every society, every state, 
every religion ought to be based on the 
recognition of this All-Powerful pre- 
sence latent in man ; 

2. that in order to be fruitful all 
human interests ought to be guided and 
controlled according to the ultimate 
idea of the spirituality of life. 

These ideas and aspirations are none 
of them alien to the West. Our Asiatic 
friends, who judge Europe by our bank- 
rupts — our politicians, our traders, our 
narrow-minded officials, our “ravening 
wolves whose gospel is their maw,^^ the 
whole of our colonial personal (both the 
men and their ideas) — have good reason 
to doubt our spirituality. Nevertheless 
it is deep and real, and has never ceased 
to water the subsoil and roots of our 
great Western nations. The oak of 
Europe would long ago have been hurled 
to the ground by the tempests that have- 
raged round it, if it had not been for 
the mighty spiritual sap rising cease- 
lessly from its silent reservoir. They 
accord us a genius for action. But the 
un flagging feverishness of this age-long 
action would be impossible without 
inner fires — not the lamp of the Vestal 
Virgins, but a Cyclopian crater where 
the igneus substance is tirelessly 
amassed and fed. The writer of this 
work has denounced and disavowed the 
“Market Place’’ of Europe, the smoke 
and cinders of the volcano, with 
sufficient sternness to be able to 
vindicate the burning sources of our 
inexhaustible spirituality. He has never 
ceased to recall their existence and the 
persistence of ‘^better Europe,” both to 
outsiders who misunderstand her and to 
herself as she sits wrapped in silence. 
“Silet sed loquitwr.” But her silence 
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speaks more loudly than the babel of 
charlatans. Beneath the frenzy of 
enjoyment and power consuming them- 
selves in surface eddies of a day or of 
an hour, there is a persistent and 
immovable treasure made up of 
abnegation, sacrifice and faith in the 
Spirit. 

As for the divinity of man, such a 
conception is possibly not one of the 
fruits of Christianity or of Greco-Roman 
culture, if they are considered separate- 
ly. But it is the fruit of the engrafted 
tree of Greco-Roman heroism super- 
imposed upon the vine, whose golden 
juice is the blood of the Son of God. 
And whether it has forgotten the 
Christian wine stalk and wine press or 
no, the heroic idealism of our demo- 
cracies in their great moments and their 
great leaders have retained its taste and 
scent. A religion whose God has been 
familiar’ for nineteen hundred years to 
the people of Europe by the name of the 
‘‘Son of Man,” cannot wonder that man 
should have taken it at its word and 
claimed Divinity for himself. The new 
consciousness of his power and the in- 
toxication of his young liberty, were 
still more exalted by the fabulous con- 
quests of science, which in half a 
century have transformed the face of the 
earth. Man came to believe himself 
God without the help of India. He was 
only too ready to bow down and wor- 
ship himself. This state of over-valua- 
tion of his power lasted up to the very 
eve of the catastrophe of 1914, which 
shattered all his foundations. And ’t 
is from that very moment that the 
attraction and domination of Indian 
thought over, him can be traced. How 
is this to be explained? 

Very simply. His own paths had led 
the Westerner by his reason, his science 
and his giant will to the cross-roads 
where he met the Vedantic thought, 
that was the issue of our great common 
ancestors, the Aryan demi-Gods, who in 
the flower of their heroic youth saw 
from their high Himalayan plateaus, 
like Bonaparte when he had completed 
the conquest of Italy, the whole world 


at their feet. But at that critical 
moment when the test of the strong 
awaited them (as it appears under 
various names in the myths of all 
countries, and which our Gospel relates 
as the Temptation of Jesus on the 
mountain), the Westerner made the 
wrong choice. He listened to the 
tempter, who offered him the empire 
of the world spread out beneath him. 
From the divinity that he attributed 
to himself he saw and sought for no- 
thing but that material power represent- 
ed by the wisdom of India as the 
secondary and dangerous attribute of 
the inner force that alone can lead man 
to the Goal. The result is that 
to-day the European — the “Apprentice 
Sorcerer” — sees himself overwhelmed 
by the elemental powers he has blindly 
unloosed. For he has nothing but the 
letter of the formula to control them. 
He has not been concerned with the 
spirit. Our civilisation in its dire peril 
has vainly invoked the spell of great 
words : Right, Liberty, Co-operation, 
the Peace of Geneva or Washington — 
but such words are void or filled with 
poisonous gas. Nobody believes in 
them. People mistrust explosives. 
Words bring evils in their train, and 
have made confusion worse confounded. 
At the present time it is only a profound 
misunderstanding of the mortal illness 
from which a whole generation in the 
West has been suffering, that makes it 
possible for the dregs and the scum who 
have known how to profit from the 
situation to murmur : “After us, the 
Deluge !” But millions of unsatisfied 
beings find themselves fatally driven to 
the cross-roads where they must choose 
between the abdication of what remains 
of their freedom, — implied by the return 
of the discouraged soul to the park of 
the dead order of things wherein, though 
imprisoned, it is warmed and protected 
by the grease of the flock — and the great 
void in the night leading to the heart 
of the stronghold of the besieged Soul, 
where it may rejoin its still intact re- 
serves and establish itself firmly in the 
Feste Burg of the Spirits 
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And that is where we find the hand 
of our allies, the thinkers of India 
stretched out to meet us : for they 
have known for centuries past how to 
entrench themselves in this Feste Burg 
and how to defend it, while we, their 
brethren of the Great Invasions, have 
spent our strength in conquering the 
rest of the world. Let us stop and re- 
cover our breath ! Let us lick our 
wounds ! Let us return to our eagle’s 
nest in the Himalayas. It is waiting 
for us, for it is ours. Eaglets of Europe, 
we need not renounce any part of our 
real nature. Our real nature is in the 
nest, whence we formerly took our 
flight; it dwells within those who have 
known how to keep the keys of our 
keep — the Sovereign Self. We have 


only to rest our tired limbs in the great 
inner lake. Afterwards, my companions, 
with fever abated and new power flow- 
ing through your muscles, you will again 
resume your Invasions, if you wish to 
do so. Let a new cycle begin, if it is 
the Law. But this is the moment to 
touch Earth again, like Anteus, before 
beginning a new flight ! Embrace it ! 
Let your thoughts return to the Mother ! 
Drink her milk ! Her breasts can still 
nourish all the races of the world. 

Among the spiritual ruins strewn all 
over Europe, our ‘‘Mother India” will 
teach you to excavate the unshakable 
foundations of your Capitole. She 
possesses the calculations and the plans 
of the “Master Craftsman”. Let us re- 
build our house with our own materials. 


THE FRUITS OF TENSION 

A point o/ Viexv respeciinf* OccidentaUOriental Relations 
By Glenn Frank. 


I 

I am suspicious of all professional up- 
lifters, and I suspect that half or more 
of the propagandist societies in which 
banal men and bored wives seek escape 
from their otherwise vapid and vacuous 
lives, hinder rather than help the 
elaboration of a rational and human- 
istic social order. 1 am happy to share 
in this dinner-conference tonight be- 
cause I think this cause and this com- 
pany exempt from this indictment. 

The New Orient Society commands 
my intense interest as one of the instru- 
ments of a significant adventure in 
mutual understanding between the 
Occidental and the Oriental mind, as 
a symbol of that spiritual cross-fertiliza- 
tion between the civilizations of the 
West and the civilization of the East, 
upon the success or failure of which may 
well depend whether the new scientific 
knowledge, the technological powers, 
the economic might, and the political 
ideologies and instruments of modern 
man shall ultimately prove sovereign or 
servant. 


The throw of the dice has made us, 
quite without our choosing, citizens of 
an era in which the ideals of the West 
and the ideals of the East are at tension. 
The fact of tension is not in itself regret- 
table. The ages of triumphant genius 
have invariably been ages of tension. 
The ages of smugness and security have 
been ages of sterility. I hope that a 
creative tension between the soul of 
the West and the soul of the East will 
never disappear. Nothing more tragic 
for the future of mankind could happen 
than that West and East should, by a 
kind of huckster bargaining, iron the 
Occident and the Orient out into a drab 
sameness of aim and action. I hope 
that India will never trade her faith 
for a Ford. I hope that the West will 
never trade its dynamos for the futile 
day-dreaming which is the bastard off- 
spring of the fruitful intuition of the 
Eastern spirit. I should not care to 
live in a world that had been transform- 
ed into a vast Shaker Village of sterile 
uniformity. The fact of this West-East 
tension is probably beyond our control — 
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happily beyond our control. But the 
fruits, of this tension are, I think, 
within our power to determine. 

Let me deliberately over-simplify the 
issue by saying that Occidentals and 
Orientals, as they face the common 
problem of determining the fruits that 
shall ripen from the existing tension 
between the West and the East, may 
choose either of two methods — ^the 
method of conflict or the method of 
comprehension. It behoves us to sub- 
ject these two methods to sustained 
analysis if we are to come wisely to this 
sacrament of choice. Let mo, first, 
suggest something of the nature of the 
tension that now exists between the 
civilizations of the West and the civiliza- 
tions of the East, and then speak, with 
the utmost brevity, of the relative signi- 
ficance of the method of conflict and the 
method of comprehension in determining 
the fruits of this tension. 

II 

We are, as I suggested earlier, citizens 
of an era in which the ideals of the West 
and the ideals of the East are at tension. 
This fact of tension promises to 
dominate the world politics of the next 
half century. Following the lead of 
party bosses or personal beliefs, we may 
be either isolationist or internationalist, 
but, regardless of our attitude in 
matters of American foreign policy, our 
lives will be definitely affected by this 
tension between Occident and Orient. I 
am not so much concerned tonight with 
the studied amiabilities or the blunder- 
ing ineptitudes of state papers on 
foreign policy as with the tone and 
temper of the peoples alike of the 
Occident and of the Orient. It is of the 
effect this East-West tension registers 
in the popular mind of the Occident and 
in the popular mind of the Orient that 
I want to speak; for, after all, the 
popular mind is the soil out of which 
foreign policies spring, save in those 
rare instances when God lends one of 
his prophets to politics to prove to an 
opportunistic age that, now and then, 


leaders may best serve their followers 
by differing from them. 

A lot has lately been written about 
the rising tide of color against white- 
world supremacy. The colored races of 
the East are pictured as poised to spring 
at the throats of the white races of the 
West. But the current revolt of the 
East against the West is deeper and 
more complex than the simple threat 
of military retaliation, inspired by 
hunger for economic advantage and the 
humiliation of exclusion acts, with 
which our professional patriots and 
racial fundamentalists seek to terrorize 
the unstable Babbitt. The revolt of 
the East against the West is inspired 
not so much by hatred of the white- 
man’s power, political or economic, as 
by a profound disbelief in the white- 
man’s philosophy of life. This revolt 
is no less real because only here and 
there has it expressed itself in overt 
military action. It is, in fact, a triple 
revolt, expressing itself in a political 
revolt, a cultural revolt, and a social 
revolt. 

Let me speak particularly of the 
cultural aspect of this triple revolt of 
the East against the West, for this 
cultural chasm between the ideals of 
the East and the ideals of the West is 
the major factor in the West-East 
tension we are met to consider tonight. 
The political revolt is too obvious to 
require analysis here. Rarely does the 
morning paper lack evidence of a grow- 
ing hunger for national unity among 
the peoples of the Orient, and the wires 
quiver with reports of the uprising of 
whole peoples against foreign domina- 
tion, and stories of sustained crusades 
for a new home-ruled nationalism. 
China-for-the-Chinese is a familiar 
slogan. And some of the rarest spirits 
of India are today bruising themselves 
against the bars of British control. The 
political revolt is, I repeat, too obvious 
to require analysis here. The social and 
cultural aspects of the revolt of Eastern- 
ism against Westernism are more subtle, 
and will, in the long run, prove more 
significant. This socio-cultural revolt 
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is being stimulated and stage-managed 
by three fairly distinct types of Oriental 
leadership. 

There are, first, those Orientals who 
resent, reject, and rebel against the 
whole philosophy of the machine civili- 
zation of the West. These leaders arc 
not the ward politicians of the Orient, 
scheming for personal prestige and 
power, but the convinced philosophic 
enemies of Westernism. Mahatma 
Gandhi is, perhaps, the exemplar extra- 
ordinary of this type of Oriental leader- 
ship. Since the basic scepticism of the 
validity of Western ideals that animates 
this first type of leadership runs with 
varying degrees of intensity through the 
whole of the cultural revolt of the East, 
it is worth while to sample its spirit. 

^‘Westernism is a more dreaded 
tyrant than Westerners,” Gandhi once 
said to a friend of mine. “You (Wester- 
ners) are headed for terrific catastrophe 
and misery. You are a wonderful 
people, too. You do not lack the spirit 
of sacrifice, the ability to forego the 
things of the body. Look at your North 
Pole adventurers, your Mount Everest 
climbers. Why can you not be as will- 
ing to give up bodily luxury for the 
sake of spiritual adventures? There Is 
a wistfulness, a longing, a spiritual 
hunger among you American people in 
particular today. But no practice. You 
glory in speed, thinking not of the goal. 
You think your souls are saved because 
you can invent radio. But of what 
elevation to man is a method of broad- 
casting when you have only drivel to 
send out? What mark of civilization 
is it to be able to produce a one hundred 
and twenty page newspaper in one 
night, when most of it is either banal 
or actually vicious and not two columns 
of it are worth preserving? What con- 
tribution to man has aeronautics made, 
which can balance its use in his self- 
destruction? You are children playing 
with razors. You have cut yourselves 
badly already. Europe’s frenzy for 
reading prophecies of its own destruction 
shows how badly you have been hurt. 
I have read your German professor’s 


Decline of the West^ your French 
debater’s Twilight of the White Races 
with great sadness and warning. 
America still seems self-confident. Next 
time it will be America that will suffer, 
and when she cuts herself as badly as 
Europe she will be in the same state of 
mind. Such of you as survive will come 
back to xAsia for another way of life. 
You are already coming : Count Key- 
serling from Germany, Roinain Rolland 
from France, many less eloquent from 
England and America. If I should now* 
allow the West, in its boyishly con- 
fident rowdyism, utterly to crush out 
our opposing system of life and ideals 
through political power and material 
influence, would I not be playing 
traitor, not only to my own people, but 
to you very Westerners as well?” 

Thus speak the confirmed philosophic 
enemies of Westernism. This first type 
of Oriental leadership feels a God-given 
responsibility for preserving unbroken 
the chalice of the spirit so that when we 
Westerners return repentant from our 
sinful orgies of inhuman industrialism, 
we may find it there to drink from. 

There are, second, those Orientals 
who think there is much in Western 
civilization that the East would do well 
to admire and to adopt, but who resent 
having all of Western civilization 
shoved down their throats by outsiders, 
whether the outsiders be missionaries or 
militarists. These leaders of the cultural 
revolt of the Orient want to select the 
parts of Western civilization they are 
to adopt and to adopt them in their 
own way and in their own time. 

And then there are, third, occasional 
Orientals who are whole-hearted con- 
verts to the civilization of the West 
that has been born of the marriage of 
physical science and technological indus- 
try- These Easterners would complete- 
ly Westernize the Orient. But even 
these Orientals want to do the Wester- 
nizing themselves. They refuse to be 
Westernized by the Westerners. They 
like the .culture of the West, but they 
loathe the culturizers of the West. 

I am not unaware of the role that 
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raw materials and the race for power 
and position in a possible next world 
war play in the tension between West 
and East, but back of all these factors 
stands the fundamental fact of the 
philosophical divergence of the mind of 
the West and the mind of the East, a 
divergence that has bred this cultural 
revolt of Orientalism against Occident- 
alism. Here is the fact of tension be- 
tween West and East, a fact so obvious 
that he who runs may read. What 
shall be the fruits of this tension ? 'We 
cannot hazard even a speculative answer 
to this question until we know some- 
thing of the method of approach that 
is to be employed by Occidentals and 
by Orientals as they face this issue of 
divergent conceptions of civilization. 1 
said a moment ago that Occidentals and 
Orientals, as they face the common pro- 
blem of determining the fruits that shall 
ripen from this existing tension between 
West and East, may choose either of 
two methods — the method of conflict 
or the method of comprehension. Let 
me speak briefly of some of the implica- 
tions of these two methods of approach. 

Ill 

The implications of the method of 
conflict are obvious but all too often 
overlooked. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to restate them, even if they 
smack of stale platitude. It is by no 
means certain that West and East alike 
will not choose or at least drift into the 
method of conflict. I hesitate to speak 
of the possibility of conflict between 
West and East lest someone may think 
I am putting on parade those two 
favorite fairy tales of the fanatic 
chauvinists — ^the rising tide of color 
against white-world supremacy and the 
menace of a militarized Japan. I 
hasten to say that I do not myself be- 
long to the peril school of foreign 
affairs. 

The theory of a rising tide of color 
against white-world supremacy does 
credit to the creative powers of the 
romanticist, but it gets short shrift at 


the hands of the realist. The mo.st 
dependable research tn which I have 
access indicates that, while there is at 
the moment a higher tide of color, there 
is not a rising tide pf color. There are 
more colored than white folk in the 
world at the moment : 1,040,000,000 

colored ; 710,000,000 white. The white 
races are a racial plurality, but they are 
not a racial majority. There is a higher 
tide of color. Whether there is a rising 
tide of color depends upon the relative 
rapidity with which the colored rac,es 
and the white races are reproducing. 
The peddlers of the peril of color con- 
tend that the colored races are increas- 
ing faster than the white races. A time- 
consuming detailed study by E. M. East, 
distinguished Harvard scientist, estab- 
lishes to my satisfaction the following 
facts : 

There are 050,000,000 whites . of 
European origin. Their annual increase 
per thousand is 12. They will, at this 
rate, double in 58 years. 

There are 60,000,000 whites of non- 
European origin. Their annual increase 
per thousand is 8. They will, at this 
rate, double in 87 years. 

There are 420,000,000 browns. Their 
annual increase per thousand is 2.5. 
They will, at this rate, double in 278 
years. 

There are 510,000,000 yellows. Their 
annual increase per thousand is 3. They 
will, at this rate, double in 282 years. 

There are 110,000,000 blacks. Their 
annual increase per thousand is 5. They 
will, at this rate, double in 139 years. 

The white race is today numerically 
larger than any other single racial 
group, although it is by no means in 
the majority; but over two-thirds of 
the annual increase in the world’s 
population is white. This means that 
before 1950 the white race will con- 
stitute a clear majority of the world’s 
population, unless there occurs “some 
radical and relatively permanent over- 
turn of world affairs.” My dreams are 
not disturbed by any rising tide of color 
breaking in sinister spray over the foot- 
board of my bed. 
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In like manner, the researches of the 
realists explode the notion of an invin- 
cible militarized East. The materials 
of war simply are not at hand in the 
East. The mineral resources of the 
Orient, upon which modern war is so 
fully dependent, are scattered. Iron 
in this country. Coal in that country. 
Oil in still another country. Added to 
this natural dispersion of the resources 
upon which a fighting East would have 
to depend, is the political chaos that 
here, there, and yonder throughout 
.the Orient will prevent, for genera- 
tions to come, any unified control 
and use of even the resources that 
there are. 

But in the absence of any effort to- 
wards creative comprehension between 
West and East, we may fall into con- 
flict even if it be ill-advised and suicidal 
from the point of view of the ultimate 
interests of the Orient. I want, there- 
fore, to underscore the fact that, regard- 
less of its outcome, neither West nor 
East stands to realize any permanent 
gain from conflict. 

It is doubtful, 1 think, that any people 
has ever profited, in the deeper sense 
of the word, by winning a war. The 
paradox of war is that the victor is 
never victorious. In war, both sides 
lose. Victory and defeat are but figures 
of speech. For this seems to be an 
immutable law of conflict, even when 
the conflict is inspired by mutual hatred, 
that in the end the enemies trade souls. 
We become like the thing we fight. 
And whether we win or lose, in the 
common sense of these words, docs not 
alter the fact. I pick at random two 
illustrations of the way in which, in 
conflicts, the loser becomes like the 
winner and the winner like the loser. 

For a long stretch of years there has 
been the accumulating tension between 
Occident and Orient which we are dis- 
cussing tonight. It has not been an 
open conflict. And yet the element of 
the decisive begins to appear. Wester- 
nism is marching with seven league 
boots across the world. For good or 
ill, the civilization born of physical 


science and technological industry 
moves in the ascendant. The West 
seems destined to go American. And 
the world seems destined to go Western. ' 
But despite the unwarlike character of 
this subtle transformation of the world, 
•the law of conflict to which I .have re- 
ferred is beginning to register its effects 
in both West and East. Western civil- 
ization, despite the gap between its pro- 
fessions and its performance, has long 
symbolized and preached democracy, 
equality, and the objectivity of science. 
Eastern civilization, despite the gap 
between its professions and its perform- 
ance, has long symbolized and preached 
aristocracy, the inequality of caste, and 
the mystic’s concern with the inner 
meanings of objective facts. But today, 
as even this suppressed conflict between 
West and East continues, West and 
East begin to trade souls. 

The East is beginning to take serious- 
ly the concepts of democracy and 
equality just when the West is begin- 
ning to drop them or at least to subject 
them to sceptical reassessment. At the 
same time the West is beginning to 
breed its Romain Rol lands, its Count 
Keyserlings, and, as Gandhi suggests, a 
host of less picturesque prophets who 
are exhorting the West to seek the inner 
meanings of its outer life of power and 
prosperity. Although its tones are as 
yet timid and half-afraid, the voice fit 
the mystic begins to be heard above the 
roar of our machines. 

Or, again, in the world war, Allied 
democracies fought a German auto- 
cracy. The Allied democracies seemed 
to win the war against the German auto- 
cracy. And yet today the erstwhile 
German autocracy moves in the direc- 
tion of a social democracy, while h.^re 
and there Allied democracies surrender 
their souls to swaggering dictatorships. 
And those who have not are looking 
wistfully over their shoulders at the 
swift efficiencies of the cinema 
Napoleons who have arisen in neighbor- 
ing states. 

The social history of mankind would 
seem to say that the only victories that 
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are clear and clean are moral victories 
that woo their way to power by the 
convincing value of a deeper insight and 
a more creative comprehension of the 
common interest of both parties that 
are at tension. Experience may yet 
convince us that Nachtpolitik is not 
Bealpolitikf that the politics of power 
is not the politics of reality. The 
method of conflict stands indicted at the 
judgment bar of historic experience. 

If we are fortunate enough to avoid 
the method of conflict in dealing with 
the existing tension between West and 
East, we shall free our energies for the 
active employment of the method of 
comprehension as a way-station on the 
road to cultural co-opcration. 

IV 

West and EasL alike stand to gain 
from a cultural audit of Occidental and 
Oriental civilizations. Concern with the 
civilizations of the East is more than 
an academic question for Americans. 
For aside from the world-economics and 
world-politics aspects of the existing 
West-East tension, we arc forced to face 
this question : Shall the future of 
America be dominated by the spiritual- 
ism of Eastern civilization or by the 
materialism of Western civilization? 
Or shall we seek to effect a merger of 
the two, achieving spiritual power in 
the midst of material prosperity? it 
is, I think, along the latter line that 
mankind stands to gain most. And 
this means that Occidentals and Orient- 
als must turn their attention to a 
cultural audit of their divergent civiliza- 
tions, and undertake mutually to enrich 
their selective sense as they attempt a 
synthesis of the best of both. Only so 
can we break down the Occident's 
scepticism of Oriental values and the 
Orient’s scepticism of Occidental values. 
In the absence of a vital and vibrant 
adventure in comprehension, the man 
of the dreamy and sometimes dirty East 
will remain unconvinced that the clean 
and commercial West has found the key 
to the complete life. Difficult as it 


may be for us to realize, the Oriental 
sees in his dreams and in his dirt a bit 
of divinity he cannot see in our busy 
and bustling habits, our swift and sani- 
tary civilization. 

Western civilization has long been 
identified, in the popular mind, with 
the motor type of man, the man who 
runs oftener than he reads and acts 
oftener than he thinks, the man who 
must go outside the frontiers of his own 
mind and spirit to find either the world 
of reason or the world of recreation, the 
man who is externally rich but inter- 
nally poor. 

Eastern civilization has long been 
identified, in the popular mind, with 
the meditative type of man, the man 
who sits and thinks more than he either 
runs or reads, the man who has brought 
both the world of reason and the world 
of recreation within the frontiers of 
his own mind and spirit, the man 
who is externally poor but internally 
rich. 

In the evolution of our American 
social order these two men arc compet- 
ing for our allegiance. We cannot afford 
to sell out to cither. Each has some- 
thing to contribute to the future. The 
Eastern ambition for spiritual perfection 
is undoubtedly a higher aim than the 
Western ambition for material pros- 
perity, but a study of the Oriental 
leaves me with a haunting sense that 
there is something missing in the 
wisdom of the East. I am afraid the 
Easterher all too often dodges the facts 
of life when he should dominate them, 
running away from the world in order 
to be good. Does this lead either to 
the highest goodness or to the highest 
efficiency? When West and East sit 
down to the mutual making of a cultural 
audit, I think the Oriental and the 
Occidental will come to agreement that 
it does not. 

The brooding Oriental and the bust- 
ling Occidental are alike only half-men. 
If we could only contrive, alike in West 
and East, to combine in our person- 
alities the qualities of a successful 
American and the qualities of a saintly 
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Indian^ we might at last master the 
secret of complete and creative living. 
The mere fact that materialistic America 
has more bath tubs than meditative 
India does not necessarily mean that 
India has found the only key to the 
complete and creative life or that 
America will necessarily be the breed- 
iiig-’ground of a new humanity. Each 
is fumbling at the gates of life with a 
half-key. It is all right for the Indian 
to bathe in thought, but the American 


might be an even better man if he would 
only think in his bath. 

The existing tension between Western 
civilization and Eastern civilization 
challenges the citizens of both to 
develop personalities with a double 
genius for the spiritual and for the 
practical. And I am happy to share in 
the inauguration of a society that is 
dedicated to the method of comprehen- 
sion rather than the method of conflict 
in facing this issue. 


THE UPANISADIC VIEW OF TRUTH 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from the last issue) 


Being and Bliss 

Delight is the soul of Being. “Brah- 
man is Anandam,” the text says (Tait- 
liriya II, 7). Spirit is delight, and de- 
light is spirit. There is no difference 
between the two, nor is a difference con- 
ceivable. And corresponding to spiri- 
tual transcendence and spiritual expres- 
sion, delight has two forms : the delight 
of quiet and the delight of expression. 

The delight of quiet is delight-in- 
itself, not enjoyable, nor ever enjoyed. 
Still it is delight, for delight is being, 
and where being is the essence, delight 
is in excelsis. 

Such delight in transcendence is ac- 
cepted as calm and refused as delight. 
This is a common mistake. Delight is 
not unoften identified with a psycholo- 
gical state, and even in spiritual life the 
psychological sense or feeling is sought 
to be multiplied and intensified. De- 
light in spiritual life is, therefore, sup- 
posed to be the heightening of feeling. 
Such, however, is not the delight felt in 
transcendence. Still it is delight, and 
though it has not the warmth of feeling, 
it has the joy of an unbounded expanse. 
It is not the delight of a free flow of 
spiritual dynamism, the ease of a fluid 
and elastic being, it is the delight of a 
luminous consciousness and transparent 
being which is beyond the touch of spa- 
tial expansion. It is not the delight of 
spiritual experiences, it is the delight of 


spiritual being. Though it has not the 
vibrative blessedness of love, it has the 
blissful repose in itself. It is not the 
joy of life, it is the joy of freedom. 

Anandam has the highest spiritual 
value and is the index of value in spiri- 
tual consciousness and is not unoften set 
as the value-concept. Felicity is sought. 
Felicity is realised. Such is the case in 
spiritual life. But the Upanisads say : 
“Felicity is Being” (Taittiriya III, 6). 
Felicity is the essence of the soul. It is 
not a value-concept, it is the concept of 
existence. Where being is complete, feli- 
city is full. It is not to be realised, it 
is there. It is not in fruition. It is not 
to be, but eternally so. Anandam is 
then not the value of being, it is being. 
This delight does not delight itself. It 
is delight, but not self-delight. It is 
the delight without rise or fall, it is bliss 
without ebb and flow. 

As such it stands different from the 
delight of expression or concentration, 
either analytic or synthetic, though no 
doubt the spiritual life in immanence 
feeds upon such delight. This is the 
plane where delight meets delight, — the 
joy of enjoying delight, and not the joy 
of being delight. When the self moves 
in the world of becoming and relativity, 
it sees not the delight in the self, it seeks 
the delight in the other, the other in the 
self. This reciprocity meets us in the 
order of expression, and such delight of 
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reciprocity is to be distinguished from 
the delight of being. The former is essen- 
tially an elevation in psychological cons- 
ciousness, the latter, a fixity in being. 
The Taittiriya lays special stress on the 
transcendence of bliss. “Speech turns 
back from it, mind cannot attain it. He 
fears not at any time, who knows the 
bliss of Brahman.’’ 

The former is well indicated in Tait- 
tiriya Sruti, i.e., it is the juice of life, 
the nectar of the soul, and he becomes 
suffused in gladness who is filled with 
it (II, 7). The psychological conscious- 
ness, no doubt, awaits a consummation, 
but this consummation is still an open- 
ing in the fine sensibility and fine shades 
of being, and not the delight which 
awaits on the transcendental awaken- 
ing. But this distinction is thin, for 
bliss or delight is initial expression, for 
the being is bliss, and the first contra- 
diction must be the multiplication of 
bliss. And, therefore, the text reads 
after two lines : “Who could have 
breathed, but for this ether of bliss 
The delight in expression is the delight 
in festivity, it is the delight of delight 
embracing itself. 

The delight of expression is the de- 
light in the widest commonalty in every 
fibre of being, manifested and unmani- 
fested. But even in this wide distribu- 
tion of bliss, the Upanisad conceives 
higher and lower stages in proportion to 
the assimilation of wide or restricted 
bliss in life. Life moves in bliss; and 
the move of life is merely rhythmical 
where bliss is more profound and ex- 
pansive. Men, nature’s gods, the crea- 
tive deities cannot enjoy the life of bliss 
in its completeness. They live by its 
touch. Their being is confined, natural- 
ly they cannot enjoy the rarest privilege 
of unbounded delight. 

The hierarchy of beings is determined 
by the possibility of more elastic life in 
bliss. Bliss is life; the more the bliss, 
the more the life and the greater the 
privilege. This scheme pervades from 
the smallest to the highest existence. 
The Taittiriya and the Brihadftranyaka 
bear testimony to the scheme of distri- 


bution of bliss in the different grades of 
being. The higher assimilates the bliss 
of the lower and contains still more. In 
this way we reach the highest. 

The text runs thus : 

^A hundred human blisses are one 
bliss of the human Gandharvas (genii) 
— also of a man who is versed in the 
scriptures (srotriya) and who is not 
smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the human 
Gandharva are one bliss of the divine 
Gandharvas — also of a man who is vers- 
ed in the scriptures and who is not 
smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the divine Gan- 
dharvas are one bliss of the fathers in 
their long-enduring world — also of a 
man who is versed in the scriptures and 
who is not smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the fathers In 
their long-enduring world are one bliss 
of the gods who are born so by birth 
(ajanaja) — also of a man who is versed 
in the scriptures and who is not smitten 
with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the gods who 
are born so by birth are one bliss of the 
gods who are gods by work (karma- 
deva) who go to the gods by work — also 
of a man who is versed in the scriptures 
and who is not smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the gods who 
are gods by work are one bliss of the 
gods — also of a man who is versed in 
the scriptures and who is not smitten 
with'desire. 

“A hundred blisses of the gods are 
one bliss of Indra — also of a man who is 
versed in the scriptures and who is not 
smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of Indra are one 
bliss of Brihaspati — also of a man who 
is versed in the scriptures and who is not 
smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of Brihaspati are 
one bliss of Prajapati — also of a man 
who is versed in the scriptures and who 
is not smitten with desire. 

“A hundred blisses of Praj&pati are 
one bliss of Brahm& — also of a man who 
is versed in the scriptures and who is 
not smitten with desire.” 
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In Brihadftranyaka we have the con- 
ception of the hierarchy of bliss ; 

‘‘ ‘If one is fortunate among men and 
wealthy, lord over others, best provided 
with all human enjoyments, that is the 
highest bliss of men. Now a hundred- 
fold the bliss of men is one bliss of those 
who have won the fathers’ world. Now 
a hundredfold the bliss of those who 
have won the fathers’ world, is one bliss 
in the Gandharva-world. A hundred- 
fold the bliss in the Gandharva-world is 
one bliss of the gods who gain their 
divinity by meritorious works. A hun- 
dredfold the bliss of the gods by works 
is one bliss of the gods by birth and of 
him who is learned in the Vedas, who is 
without crookedness, and who is free 
from desire. A hundredfold the bliss 
of the gods by birth is one bliss in the 
Prajapati-world and of him who is 
learned in the Vedas, who is without 
crookedness, and who is free from de- 
sire. A hundredfold the bliss in the 
Prajapati-world is one bliss in the 
Brahma-world and of him who is learn- 
ed in the Vedas, who is without crooked- 
ness, and who is free from desire. This 
truly is the highest world. This is the 
Brahma-world, O King !’ Thus spoke 
Yajnavalkya.” 

Delight of rhythm is to be distin- 
guished from the delight of transcen- 
dence. The delight of rhythm is the de- 
light of life, and the whole creation en- 
joys this kind of delight, it is inherent in 
its constitution, and none can live with- 
out it. Life is delight, for life is rhy- 
thm, the more the harmony, the easier 
the flow of life and this rhythm does not 
exist in even proportion everywhere. 
Where the rhythm is the highest, the de- 
light is the greatest. Life and more life 
is the prayer that goes out from men and 
gods, for life is rhythm, and rhythmic 
existence is the felicitous existence. The 
rhythm of life is cosmic and the cosmic 
rhythm is distributed amongst indivi- 
duals according to their capacity and 
power. Cosmic joy in individual life is, 
therefore, the reflection of the cosmic 
rhythm. Where the life’s dance is the 
roost intensive and extensive, there the 


joy is the greatest, and the Taittiriya 
and the Brihadaranyaka most probably 
mean this apportionment of the cosmic 
rhythm to the gods and men, when they 
are representing a hierarchy of the be- 
ings, men, creative and preservative 
gods. The delight of the collective men is 
focussed in the gods, for they feel the 
greater rhythm of life. The greater the 
rhythm, the finer and the wider the de- 
light, and the rhythm may be intensive 
enough to feel the cosmic life in the in- 
ward and outward urges. 

But the delight of rhythm is essential- 
ly the delight of life, it cannot be 
the delight of expanse, for however 
intensive and exclusive the urge 
may be, it is still limited in its 
being. It may be life and eternal 
life, but it is feeling the pulse of life in 
expression. It has then the limitation 
of expression. It is lived and enjoyed, 
it is the delight of life. The delight of 
being (Atman) is the delight of an 
awakening from the urge and rhythm of 
life. Urge is the index of limitation, it 
is the sign of concentration. However 
vast and expansive be its influence, it 
cannot be the plenum of existence, and 
as such the Chhandogya truly says that 
in the expanse of being, no experience 
is possible of it, no urge is felt in it. 
This expanse has been called delight by 
Sanatkumara. It is an expanse without 
the oscillation of life, it is an expanse 
which can be lived but not felt. It is 
the expanse whence disappear the waves 
of life, the urges of cosmic consciousness 
and feeling. It is the expanse of un- 
divided bliss, the bliss of calm and not 
the bliss of life. The bliss of life is the 
joy of rhythmic dance which widens our 
sympathies and enlarges our visions, and 
can give expression to the finest currents 
of the soul. And a few can stand in- 
different to the intoxication of life and 
welcome the silence beyond. Religious 
attraction is often the attraction for the 
subtle delight of life, and the more life is 
freed from grossness and its restrictions, 
the more it becomes the source of pure 
delight. The joys become almost over- 
whelming when life reveals its unfathom- 
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able depths and its finest currents. The 
more it is enjoyed, the more unceasing 
becomes the attraction. 

But such intensive attraction of life 
ceases to be effective in the transcen- 
dent calm, when the soul becomes com- 
pletely freed from its intoxication. The 
joy of life cannot compare to the dig- 
nity of silence. Life has ebb and flow. 
Calm is life without ripple, without ebb 
and flow. It is the plenitude of existence. 

Spiritual life in academy and parlour 
is so often identified with the finest 
dynamism of our being that the calm 
in spiritual life as distinguished from its 
rhythm is not seriously taken into con- 
sideration and this probably has been 
the cause of confounding the silence 
of spiritual life with void. It is not 
void, it is the Pleroma of Eternal 
Light, as the Gnostics call it. The urge 
of life is so insistent and so attractive 
that the seeker experiences, difficulty to 
get beyond the urges and appreciate the 
illumined silence. This pleroma of 
eternal light is to be distinguished from 
the radiating effulgence which the seeker 
feels in the dynamic being when the 
rhythmic oscillation of life is at its 
highest. The rhythmic oscillation pro- 
duces an apparent calmness in the dyna- 
mic being and is very often accompa- 
nied by an all-pervading transparent orb 
of light. This orb of light is perpetual 
in Isvara, but transient in man; for in 
the one case the finest dynamism exists 
in the state of an apparent equilibrium 
and in another it is in a state of unstable 
and disturbed equilibrium. The undis- 
turbed rhythm of life is always associat- 
ed with the finest transparence of dyna- 
mic being and the widest form of expres- 
sion. A stage, it will be made clear 
later on, is reached where the light 
shines eternally, without the veil of ig- 
norance prevalent in man. The former 
is the genial light of the dynamic divi- 
nity, but not the light of silence. The 
divine light is the orb of light in un- 
bounded space, the light of silence is the 
light beyond space, the limitless space. 
This is the light of Atman. 

The present-day mysticism seems to 


be so much appreciative of life and 
rhythm, probably as the inevitable after- 
effect of the devitalising World War, 
that it cannot rise above the melody and 
the music of life and welcome the silence 
beyond profounder urges and meanings 
of life. Count Keyserling appraises the 
value of the basic tones of the melody 
of life in its eternal process of change. 
‘^It is the eternal truth which ensouls 
all temporal sense-formations just as it 
is eternal life which animates every 
life.’’ ‘‘The ultimate terminus, un- 
definable as such, the Logos-side of 
which I call ‘adjustment’, is nothing 
else than Life itself. For it is life 
which gives its content a meaning.” 
Keyserling has shown sympathetic 
appreciation of the Indian spirit of 
rising above ‘name’ and ‘form’ as 
necessary to the apprehension of truth 
(p. 194 , Creative Understanding), and 
(in page 196 ) he says : “The East re- 
cognises as a self-evident fact that 
spiritual light — as is true, ultimately of 
all life — can only come from a Beyond 
of the plane of formations.” This 
‘beyond’ is the life above all concrete 
formations. 

* So deep is the conviction in life, that 
it is indeed very difficult to raise our 
vision from the fluidity it promises to 
the appreciation of the affirmation of 
the ancients that the Beyond transcends 
life, transcends formations and expres- 
sions. The mystic urge is generally the 
urge of finer life. The finer the rhythm 
felt in the dance of life, the greater the 
attraction felt to life, and the mystic 
vision has the possibility of being cloud- 
ed by and fixed upon the dance of life ; 
in fact, it may not get over the concep- 
tion of life as the basic reality. So 
great may be the hold of life, that in 
our aspiration to rise above its concrete 
expressions in the details of existence, 
we may read finer values and deeper 
appreciations into them in reference to 
their cosmic setting, in their profounder 
sense-consciousness. We may thus live 
in the Beyond while holding on still to 
the immediate. 

Almost akin to the appreciation of 
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life, mysticism by another writer has 
been identified with the contemplation 
of value, ‘‘One day life will emerge, 
and warmed by the Sun of Pure Being, 
will come to rest in the contemplation 
of value which the mystics have called 

the vision of God There are 

the mystics who achieve in sudden 
flashes of illumination the vision of the 
world of value which will one day, if 
evolution goes aright, be the privilege 
of all things that are living.’’ “This 
intimation logically involves, and in 
practice includes, the conviction that 
life is purposive, in the sense that it 
is trying to develop a clearer and fuller 
apprehension of what is now but imper- 
fectly felt and, for some of us, a recog- 
nition of the fact that in the mystic 
this clearer and fuller apprehension has 
intermittently been achieved.” (C. E. M. 
.load ; The Present and Future of 
Religion, p. 103). Joad conceives a 
spiritual world in addition to the every- 
day material world : “The latter is the 
world of struggle, change and imperfec- 
tion, the former is the world of perma- 
nence, perfection and changelessness.” 
Life evolves to a fuller and more con- 
tinuous knowledge of this world. The 
mystic world, to Joad, is the world of 
absolute and permanent values which 
can be apprehended but cannot be creat- 
ed by us. 

Kcyserling’s vision of the Life Beyond 
and Joad’s vision of the order of values 
as the end of the quest do not fall in 
with the Upanisadic ideal. None of 
them have been able to rise above the 
basic conception of life and life in its 
basic being is associated with permanent 
values. The vision of a Beyond and a 
Beyond deep with meaning and express- 
ed in values, is the vision of the causal 
and the subtle beyond the physical. It 
is the revelation of the mysteries lying 
deep behind the division of life on the 
physical plane, it is continuous with our 
present experiences which are in effect 
expressions of them. Joad seems to 
have been captivated by the fine turns 
ot life in the rarefied consciousness of 
Mystics, and his imagination is struck 


by the transcendent world of values as 
offering the blessed contrast of order, 
peace and perfection to the disorder, 
confusion and conflict of the divided life. 

Be it transcendent life or value, the 
mystical ideal cannot confine itself to 
‘the identification of the object of mysti- 
cal experience with the transcendent 
world of values.’ The mystic search 
is after the one, after that beyond which 
nothing exists, without which nothing 
exists and that which is the essence of 
our being, which saves us from the in- 
surgent demands of a restricted self. 
The great promise of mysticism is, there- 
fore, this felicitation of an emancipa- 
tion from the inrush of the vital de- 
mands of a divided life. The emancipa- 
tion is certainly different from the values 
and ideals that lie hidden in life and 
find expression in the order of finer ex- 
istence and get appreciation in a truer 
vision. We shall sec that the Upanisads 
are alive to the finer order of values 
and show insight into life beyond, but 
its finest contribution to mysticism is 
that it seeks to present the ineffable one, 
as beyond values, beyond life, the spring 
of all existence, yet the intangible 
reality which none can divine, a wonder 
to gods and men, the bliss of existence. 

In the delight of rhythm, life enjoys 
a freedom from discord inevitable to 
the conflict inherent in the surge of 
impulses. Rhythm gives us delight be- 
cause it offers a relief and a deliverance 
from the discord and therefore presents 
the aspect of life which is not usually 
experienced. No doubt life has in every 
stage of its expression some degree of 
rhythm, the discord is possible because 
we have not the life in the fullest. Life 
is rhythm, and the more wc have it, the 
more we enjoy the joy of rhythm. 

Be it noted here that the joy of 
rhythm is more apparent in the cosmic 
than in the individual life, for in the 
cosmic being life has its fullest possible 
expression without the least possible dis- 
cord. The more the dance of life is 
rhythmic, the more it is freed from the 
anxieties of life, from the hopes and the 
fears. It enjoys the evenness ; but this 
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evenness is felt where the oscillation of 
life is free from the claims of the divided 
life. It is in a sense a recovery from 
the battle field of desires^ from the vital 
and mental urges. It is enjoying the 
dance inherent in life itself. The free- 
dom from the waves of impulses is a 
freedom from the desires natural to vital 
and mental life. This freedom is the 
enjoyment of the wider life, stimulating 
and inspiring us in every moment of 
our existence. Its rhythm is deep, its 
delight pure, its harmony musical. It 
is the joy of life which the adept alone 
can feel. 

It appears more delightful only be- 
cause it secures a relief from the stirring 
and stressing of the surface life. It is 
as it were a temporary forgetfulness of 
the insistent demands connected with 
our vital existence. The more life 
converges towards the fulfilment of 
want, the more it is restricted to a plane 
of existence where it cannot feel itself 
at its highest and enjoy the blessing of 
a forgetfulness and escape from the limit- 
ed urges of expression. The higher urge 
of life has a freedom from this constant 
tension of a concentrated purpose. Life 
is enjoyed most in its elasticity, and the 
more free it is from limited visions, the 
more is the possibility of enjoying the 
wider and deeper currents of the soul. 

The finer appreciation of life, there- 
fore, always requires greater freedom 
from its limited urges. This truth is 
seen by C. E. M. Joad. He sees in 
aesthetic experience a freedom and re- 
lease from the constant urges of life 
and a momentary forgetfulness of the 
claims and interests of life. Joad says : 
“We who are part and parcel of the 
evolutionary stream stand for the time 
outside and above the stream, and are 
permitted for a moment to be with- 
drawn from the thrust and play of im- 
pulse and desire .... for so long as 
we enjoy the vision of the end, life 
leads us alone. We feel neither need 
nor want, and losing ourselves in con- 
templation of the reality beyond us we 
become for the moment selfless.” Joad 
has almost the true appreciation of the 


mystic consciousness as chiefly self- 
forgetfulness. In other words, it 
implies the transcendence over the 
surface ripple of life, but he seems not 
to be quite alive to the delight of 
silence. The finer rhythm may give us 
a freedom from the persistent claims 
and counter-claims of desires, life may 
be tasted with its full cup of delight 
in its serene melody and absorbing 
harmony. The riotous claims may be 
hushed in the silence where the original 
music of life may enrapture the soul and 
flashes of light may overcome it with 
the rich experience of the sublimities and 
beauties of the cosmic life. The 
strength and vigour of the cosmic self 
may stir our being to its very depth. 
Still such a mystic consciousness has not 
the full expression and unique presenta- 
tion of the transcendent. The forgetful- 
ness of our confined experience and the 
enjoyment of the dance of cosmic life 
meet us on the pathway to the realisa- 
tion of the silence of the beyond, but 
they should not be confounded with the 
true appreciation of the mystic con- 
summation. The order of sesthetic 
beauty and moral value with their 
possibilities cannot compare to the 
delight of silence. A persistent demand 
there is to rise from the discords into 
the harmony of life, but this music of 
life is not the finality in the mystic 
exaltation. The Upanisadic seers have 
the final appreciation of the calm 
beyond the waves of life, of the great 
beyond in which silence reigns supreme. 
It is indeed a terrible experience for 
those who are anxious to enjoy the 
dance of life and who have not the bold- 
ness to go further. The mystic silence 
is a unique experience beyond all des- 
criptions in the terms of concrete ex- 
perience. Life here is hushed into 
silence, experience vanishes into no- 
thing, the dream of life for ever dwind- 
les away, the cosmic dance comes to a 
close, the joy of fellowship in an eternal 
fraternity evaporates for ever. Life is 
awakened from the fatal division which 
for ever binds it. Silence reigns supreme. 
The final delight is this delight of 
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silence. Gods, archangels, angels and 
men do not know it; knowing it they 
cannot exist. It is the eternal wonder, 
the everlasting Yea behind all existence, 
the ether of consciousness, the eternal 


background, the ever-present Now, the 
stay of all, but the ever inaccessible, 
the ever impenetrable, the eternal 
mystery that always attracts but always 
eludes our grasp. 


( Concluded) 


SWAMI BRAHMANANDA THE SPIRITUAL SON OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


By SwAMi Satprakashananda 
(Continued from the last issue) 


From Puri he visited Madras for the 
first time in October, 1 908, on an invita- 
tion from Swami Ramakrishnananda, 
who came all the way from Madras to 
escort him. Sister Devamata of America, 
who had come to India to hold com- 
munion with the direct disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna, was then living in Madras 
in a rented house close to the Math. 
During the Maliaraj’s stay at Madras the 
Sister served him with whole-hearted 
love and devotion. The Maharaj also 
treated her with kind and affectionate 
regards and often enquired of her about 
the American work, and specially about 
Swami Paramananda who had gone 
there recently. While at Madras, the 
Maharaj is said to have passed into 
Sainndhi (supcrconscious state) one 
evening at the time of drati (vesper 
service). Of this the Sister has given the 
following account in her Days in an 
Indian Monastery : 

‘‘He sat on the rug at the far end of 
the hall away from the door of the 
shrine, his body motionless, his eyes 
closed, a smile of ecstasy playing about 
his lips. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
was the first to observe that he did not 
move when the Service was over. , . . 
For half an hour no one stirred — a boy 
who was crossing the hall did not even 
draw back his foot. Perfect stillness 
pervaded the monastery — a radiant, 
pulsing stillness. Then Swami Brahma- 
nanda opened his eyes, looked around 
in dazed embarrassment, got up from his 


seat, went silently to his room and was 
not seen again that evening,’’ 

Before he came to Madras there was 
no proper arrangement in the Madras 
Math for the ceremonial performance of 
the evening service. It was the 
Maharaj who introduced it there. And 
every evening after the service, he would 
hold an assembly of devotees in which 
scriptures were studied and devotional 
songs were sung. The Maharaj himself 
also would play on musical instruments 
in accompaniment. 

In December next he went on a pil- 
grimage to Rameswar accompanied by 
Sw^ami Ramakrishnananda, Swami 
Dhirananda, Swami Vishuddhananda, 
Swami Ambikananda and C. Rama- 
swami Aiyangar. On reaching the sacred 
spot, the Maharaj went straight to the 
temple from the railway station and wor- 
shipped Sri Rameswara. The Maharaj 
and the party stayed there nearly a week 
in a bunglow belonging to the Raja of 
Ramnad. Many an inhabitant of the 
place came to seek his instruction and 
blessings. The Maharaj received them 
all with utmost kindness and love. On 
his way back to Madras he stopped at 
Madura to worship the Goddess Min&k- 
shi there. Here the Maharaj had a 
wonderful spiritual experience which 
beggars description. He realised the 
living presence of the Mother in the 
Temple. As he was escorted to the 
sanctum sanctorum, he stood before the 
image firm and motionless gazing at the 
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lotus-feet of the Goddess. Soon his 
whole body began to tremble in ecstasy. 
Tears trickled down his cheeks. The 
attendants stood round his person to 
prevent a fall. This spiritual mood 
lasted nearly an hour after which the 
Maharaj gradually came down to the 
plane of normal consciousness. He spent 
a couple of days at Madura visiting not- 
able historical places. Thence he return- 
ed to Madras direct. 

In January, 1909, the Maharaj went 
to Bangalore to open the new Ashrama 
there. This time Sister Devamata also 
joined the party. The elite of the town 
including the officials of the Mysore 
State attended the opening ceremony. 
They all assembled under a Durbar 
Samiana set up for the occasion. Mr. 
V. P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., the then 
Dewan of the Mysore State, made over 
the key of the Ashrama to the Maharaj 
on behalf of the public with a nice little 
speech, to which the Maharaj gave a 
suitable reply. It was on this occasion 
that the Maharaj spoke before the public 
for the first and last time. The speech 
lasted only fifteen minutes, but it made 
an excellent impression on the audience. 
Though he generally felt very shy in a 
function which had a public character, 
this time he stood like a rock, as he 
humorously said to some of us after- 
wards. 

After a week’s stay at Bangalore, he 
returned to Madras. In March next he 
went to Conjeevaram and remained there 
for three or four days. He worshipped 
the Goddess Kamakshi and visited the 
temple several times during his short 
stay there. He also visited Shiva 
Kanchi and Vishnu Kanchi. He was 
much charmed with the sanctity of the 
place and the beauty of the images. The 
Maharaj left for Puri towards the end 
of April. He very much enjoyed his 
sojourn at Madras. Many of its residents 
approached him for religious instruction. 
Justices Krishnaswami Aiyar and Sunda- 
ram Iyer and other leading men came 
to pay their respects to him. At 
Madras he heard for the first time the 
Rdma-ndma chant of Southern India and 


was much fascinated by it. It at once 
struck him that it could be set to a more 
melodious tune and sung by the monks 
of the Order in congregation as a form 
of devotional practice. Since then Rdma- 
ndma Sankirtana has been introduced 
into the Ramakrishna Math and its 
branches. Now it is sung in almost all 
the centres of the Order once a fort- 
night. In Bengal it has been adopted by 
some other religious societies as well. 

Towards the last part of April, 1910, 
the Maharaj visited Benares for a fort- 
night. The occasion was the opening 
of the first permanent buildings of the 
Sevashrama there. He had, in the April 
of 1908, laid the foundation-stones cf 
two of the Sevashrama buildings. At 
that time he had stayed at Benares for 
about a month. The buildings were now 
completed and the workers of the Seva- 
sharma eagerly invited the Maharaj to 
come to Benares and formally open 
them. At first he refused — he was not 
doing well. But one of the workers went 
to the Belur Math where he was then 
staying and persuaded him to come. H»^ 
went accompanied by several monastic 
and lay devotees. On an auspicious day, 
special ceremonies were performed and 
the buildings declared open. There was 
music by one of the celebrated musicians 
of the day, and all felt a great spiritual 
joy sweeping over them. The Maharaj 
himself looked absorbed in a deep bliss- 
ful mqod and blessed all from the 
bottom of his heart. The occasion has 
left an indelible impression on all who 
were present. After two weeks he re- 
turned to Belur. 

Early in 1911 Swami Turiyananda re- 
turned to the Math after about nine 
years’ secluded life of strenuous tapasyd* 
He went to Puri and lived with the 
Maharaj for some time. They came 
back to the Math in the latter part of 
the year. In April of 1912 the Maharaj 
left for Kankhal accompanied by Swami 
Turiyananda and Swami Shivananda. 
They stayed there at the Sevashrama 
for about six months. At the instance 
of the Maharaj, the worship of the 
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Goddess Durga, the typical pujd of 
Bengal, was celebrated in the Seva- 
shrama. The image of the Goddess 
measuring about 2^ cubits had to be 
conveyed there all the way from 
Calcutta under the personal care of a 
lay devotee. A considerable number of 
local Sddhus were sumptuously fed on 
the occasion. At Kankhal some of the 
young members of the Order met in 
his room almost every evening. The 
Maharaj spoke to them most fervently 
of devotion to God, glory of renuncia- 
tion and the responsibilities of monastic 
life, and repeatedly urged them to make 
strenuous efforts for the realisation of 
their life’s ideal. Sometimes they sat 
in meditation before him till late at 
night. While at Kankhal, he had once 
to go to Roorkee for the registration of 
a deed relating to the Ramakrishna 
Mission Orphanage at Sargachi, Murshi- 
dabad, for which Swami Akhandananda, 
the founder-president of the Orphanage, 
had come to him. 

From Kankhal the Maharaj came to 
Benares late in autumn. Swami Shiva- 
naiida and Swami Turiyananda were 
also with him. They had not stopped 
at Benares on their way up. The 
Maharaj was accommodated in the Seva- 
shrama building. The Holy Mother had 
already come to Benares and was living 
in a house close by. The Maharaj joy- 
fully attended the Kali Pujd and the 
Ja^addhdtri Pujd performed at the 
Advaita Ashrama. A number of lay 
devotees and monks of the Order 
assembled in the holy city from different 
places to attend the jnijds and to have 
the blessing of their company. An in- 
effable joy and peace reigned in the 
hearts of all. The Hindustani opera 
Rdma-lild and the RdsaMld of Sri 
Krishna were also performed in the 
Ashrama. The Rdma-ndma chant of 
Southern India mentioned above was in- 
troduced at Benares centre at this time. 
One evening while listening to the Rdma- 
ndma Sankirtana in the Sevashrama 
Hall, the Maharaj had a vision of 
Mahavir, the ideal devotee of SriHama- 
chandra. The opening invocations had 


just begun, when an old man was seen 
entering the place slowly. He took his 
seat beside the portrait of Sri Rama- 
chandra before which the Sankirtana, 
was being held. The Maharaj looked at 
him twice or thrice, as he had never 
seen him before. After a few minutes, 
he was seen no more. Then the Maharaj 
realised that he had seen Mahavir who 
comes wherever the name of Rama is 
sung. Tulsidas, a great saint and 
devotee of Sri Ramachandra, also had 
a similar vision. 

The following incident which happen- 
ed in Benares exhibits the Maharaj ’s 
great devotion to the Holy Mother and 
the highly developed sdttvika character 
of his person : One day he with his 
Gurubhdis and some other monks of the 
Ashrama were invited by the Holy 
Mother to a noonday meal. On his re- 
turn from the Mother’s place, he had 
a severe attack of diaiThcea. He was 
given medicine, but it did him no good. 
Towards evening he refused to take 
medicine, but wanted to drink water 
sanctified by the touch of the Holy 
Mother as the only remedy. This was 
given him. At night he felt better. In 
the morning he was all right. He took 
his usual diet with the Holy Mother’s 
permission, though the doctors had pre- 
scribed lighter food. On the previous 
night the Holy Mother had a vision in 
which Sri Ramakrishn.'i appeared to her 
and said that Rakhal’s ailment was due 
to his taking an article of food which 
had not been offered to the Divine 
Mother. It did not agree with the 
sdttvika nature of his physique. 

The Maharaj returned to Belur at the 
end of winter some time before the birth- 
day anniversary of Sri Ramakiisbna. In 
the next autumn, i.r., of 1918, he again 
went to Benares at the special request 
of Babu Navagopal Ghose’s wife, a 
favourite lady-disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna, to attend the pujd of the 
Goddess Durga to be celebrated by her 
at the Benares Advaita Ashrama. From 
Benares he once visited Ayodhya. With 
great devotion he went round the 
places associated with the divine life of 
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Sri Ramachandra. At one or two of 
them he is said to have passed into 
trance. At his instance the Rdma-ndrna 
chant was performed with great fervour 
in the celebrated temple of Mahavlr 
called Hanumangarh. The summer of 
1914 he passed in Benares. He had no 
intention to return to the Math at Belur 
soon. He went to Allahabad and had a 
mind to go to Brindaban and stay there 
long. But Swami Premananda who was 
ill charge of the Belur Monastery, felt 
his absence so keenly that he came to 
Allahabad to request him personally to 
return to the Math. The Maharaj was 
persuaded to come back for the sake of 
the young Sannydsms and Brahma- 
chdrins, in whose name specially Swami 
Premananda had made the request. 
Accordingly he came to Belur in winter. 

On his arrival at Belur, a great enthu- 
siasm prevailed among the inmates of 
the Math. He looked particularly after 
the physical and spiritual welfare of the 
young members and personally enquired 
if they had grievance or inconvenience 
of any sort. They often assembled before 
him and asked him questions. The 
Maharaj gladly solved their doubts and 
difficulties. For some time they also 
enjoyed the blessed privilege of meeting 
in his room and practising meditation 
in his presence every morning. After 
the meditation sacred songs and hymns 
were chanted. 

In the summer of 1915 he went to 
Bhadrak in the District of Balasore in 
Orissa. About the middle of the year 
Swami Saradananda and Swami Suddha- 
nanda came to Bhadrak from Puri to 
consult him on certain matters relating 
to Mayavati ‘Advaita Ashrama. Here 
also a number of friends and devotees 
gathered round him. They met every 
evening to discuss with him religion and 
various other topics. His loving nature 
and gentle and polite behaviour had 
endeared him to all. A weekly sitting 
was organised for Bhajana in which 
Swami Suddhananda was asked by the 
Maharaj to read the Gitd. The Maharaj 
returned to the Math towards the end 
of the year. 


Whenever the Maharaj was at the 
headquarters at Belur, he aimed parti- 
cularly at the spiritual development of 
the Sannydsins and the Brahmachdrins 
of the Math. Not only did he enforce 
strict rules for the regular practice of 
meditation, but urged them with the 
fire of his soul to struggle hard to realise 
the truth. His inspiring presence and 
stirring words had such an elevating in- 
fiuence on them that their minds natur- 
ally rested on the thought of God and 
could be fixed on Him without much 
effort. The following record from the 
diary of a monk gives a glimpse of the 
Maharaj as a trainer and awakener of 
souls in these days : 

“It is winter, December, 1915, — a few 
days before the Christmas. The Maharaj, 
Baburam Maharaj (Swami Prema- 
nanda), Mahapurushji (Swami Shiva- 
nanda), Khoka Maharaj (Swami 
Subodhananda) and many other Sannyd- 
sins and Brahmachdrins are at present 
residing in the Math. Nowadays the 
Maharaj has made a rule that all Sddhjis 
and Brahmachdrins should rise at 
4 o’clock in the morning and should sit 
for meditation and Japa by 4-30 a.m. 
Some practise meditation in the worship- 
room, some in the Maharaj ’s room which 
is on the first floor, others in the 
verandah facing the Ganges and adjoin- 
ing the Maharaj ’s room. A monastic at- 
tendant of the Maharaj has been en- 
trusted with the duty of ringing a bell at 
ten minutes to 4 o’clock. The Maharaj 
gets up either at 3 o’clock or at quarter 
to three. His sleep is very short. After 
practising meditation for two to two 
hours and a half, all assemble in his 
room by 7 a.m. and sing devotional 
songs for about an hour and a half. 

“The Maharaj gives instructions to 
ail. It is not mere giving of instruction 
but the transmission of spiritual powers. 
He raises the mind of each six or seven 
steps up. After hearing him, as they 
come downstairs they speak (o one an- 
other of their experience of the Maharaj ’s 
supernal power, and most of them say 
that they have never experienced such 
manifestation of the Maharaj’s power 
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before, nay, they have not noticed 
similar expression of power in any other 
Maharaj. One of the Brahmarhdrins^ 
who has been writing a diary of the 
Math for some days, was also present 
in the Maharajas room one morning. 
That day his mind soared so high that 
he could not fix his attention on the 
Maharaj’s language, though he tried to 
do so. . . 

In January, lOlG, the Maharaj went 
to Dacca with Swami Prcmananda and 
a few other monks of the Order at the 
request of the local devotees to lay the 
foundation-stones of the Dacca Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission in the newly 
acquired permanent site, which was the 
generous gift of a premier zeminder of 
the place. En route they visited the 
holy temple of Kamakhya at Gauhati. 
Thence they came to Mymensingh where 
they stopped only a few days. On their 
arrival at Dacca a great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed in this old historic city of East 
Bengal. A large number of young stu- 
dents and })ersons of light and leading 
came to them daily for instructions and 
blessings. People from distant villages 
flocked to their blessed persence. A con- 
siderable number of lady devotees also 
had the privilege to sec them. From 
Dacca the Maharaj and party made a 
short trip to Kashimpur at the special 
request ot a bereaved zeminder of the 
place, who had donated a large sum of 
money to erect a building in the Dacca 
Mission in memory of his deceased son. 
Besides the notable temples and other 
places of interest of the city, the Maha- 
raj, accompanied by Swami Prema- 
nanda, visited the hermitage of the saint 
Bijoykrishna Goswami. They also went 
to Deobhog near Naraingunge to see the 
house where the saint Durgacharan Nag 
had lived. They were much impressed 
with the rural beauty and the sanctity 
of the place. 

After a month’s stay at Dacca the 
Maharaj and party returned to Belur 
in the beginning of February. In July 
next he went to Madras on a second 
visit and stayed there about a month. 


Then he proceeded to Bangalore. From 
Bangalore he went to Trivandrum to lay 
the foundation-stone of the Trivandrum 
Math. Thence he made a pilgrimage 
to Cape Comorin with a big party of 
monastic and lay devotees. He per- 
formed a special pujd of the Goddess 
Kanyakumdri with various offerings. 
He stayed there about a week in the 
State Choultry. Every day he used to 
sit in meditation in the hall before the 
temple and asked his companions to do 
the same. On his way back to Banga- 
lore he visited Janardan and several 
other sacred places. From Bangalore 
he came back to Madras. Then he 
went to Srirangam near Trichinopoly 
to visit the holy temple of Ranganatha 
and returned after ten or twelve days. 
Next he went to Conjeevaram and visit- 
ed the sacred temples there a second 
time. He also paid a visit to Perambur, 
the birthplace of Ramanuja, and came 
back to Madras the same day. A few 
days after, he visited the holy temple 
of Tirupati. Here he had a very strange 
experience. As he entered the temple, 
he perceived the place to be presided 
over by the Devi or the Female Prin- 
ciple while the image installed in the 
temple was of the Male God. He ex- 
pressed his feeling to the Swamis who 
had accompanied him. On a close ex- 
amination of the sanctuary it appeared 
to have been originally a Shakti temple, 
but afterwards converted into Vishnu 
temple, probably under the influence 
of Ramanuja. During his stay at 
Madras he opened the new Math-build- 
ing and laid the foundation-stone of the 
Students’ Home. He left for Puri in 
the next summer (1917). While there, 
he secured a plot of land at Bhubane- 
swar to establish a new Math there. 

He returned to Calcutta with Swami 
Turiyananda who had met him at Puri, 
in November of 1917 before the Kali 
Puja. He lived at Balaram Babu’s 
house and the Udbodhan Office alter- 
nately in day and at night. In Calcutta 
he occasionally attended the public 
meetings arranged by the Vivekananda 
Society. In April, 1018, Swami Prajna- 
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nanda^ President of Mayavati AJvaita 
Asbrama and editor of Prahuddha 
Bharata^ expired at the Udbodhan 
Office. A few days before his death the 
Maharaj saw an ominous vision. One 
day from upstairs he saw two very tall 
and robust figures standing near the 
western staircase. They looked manlike 
but there was a weird and bizarre 
aspect about them. They disappeared 
very soon. He saw them once or twice 
again. The sight made him very 
anxious. He felt that some evil was 
imminent. In July next Swami Prema- 
nanda breathed his last at Balaram 
Babu’s house. The Maharaj who was 
present at his death-bed was so over- 
powered with grief that he wept like a 
child at the loss of his dear brother- 
disciplc. 

The construction of the Bhubaneswar 
Math commenced in 1918 at his person- 
al initiative. The work was conducted 
absolutely according to his directions. 
He took a keen and lively interest in 
the matter. He secured money for it, 
received regular information of the pro- 
gress of work and sent necessary in- 
structions to make it a success. The 
new Math was opened by himself in 
November, 1919. After a prolonged 
stay at Bhubaneswar he returned to 
Belur in the summer of 1920 after the 
birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He attended the annual 
general meeting of the Mission, which 
was held shortly after his arrival. 

After the passing away of the Holy 
Mother in July, 1920, he went again 
to Bhubaneswar. In January, 1921, he 
visited Benar6s for the last time accom- 
panied by Swami Saradananda. Swami 
Turiyananda was then staying at 
Benares. He had been suffering from 
slow fever for some two months. After 
the definite news of the Maharaj’s 
arrival had reached him, he drove in a 
motor car at dead of night, in spite of 
the severe winter cold, to escort the 
Maharaj from Moghal Sarai to Benares. 
The Maharaj appeared very bright, 
cheerful and spirited, as he breathed the 


sublime spiritual atmosphere of the 
sacred city. A few days after, many 
monastic and lay devotees flocked to 
Benares from far and near to be in his 
blessed presence. Some had been stay- 
ing there from before in expectation of 
his arrival. Most of the members of 
the Brotherhood met in his room every 
morning and evening and listened to his 
stirring words on God-vision, renuncia- 
tion, Brahinacharyn, yearning and 
struggle for truth and similar other 
subjects. Many put questions to him 
and the Maharaj gladly solved their 
doubts and difficulties. He fervently 
spoke of the holy atmosphere of Benares 
as very congenial to religious practice. 
It had, he said, an elevating and in- 
spiring influence which accelerated 
spiritual growth. Again and again he 
exhorted all to be up and doing in their 
struggle for the attainment of the life’s 
ideal — the bliss and peace eternal. The 
birthday festivals of the Holy Mother, 
Swami Vivekananda and of himself were 
celebrated with great eclat during his 
stay there. Many received initiation 
into Sannyasa and Brahinacharya on 
those occasions. The important sanc- 
tuaries of the place were visited by him 
from time to time. The days passed in 
constant joy, festivity and divine in- 
spiration. Rihna-mhnn Sankirtana was 
chanted one evening in the hermitage 
of the Saint Tulsidas, one of the greatest 
devotees of Sri Ramachandra. Another 
evening Kali Kirtana was performed In 
the temple of the Goddess Annapurna. 
The memory of the sublime atmosphere 
created on such occasions by his holy 
and majestic presence will be cherished 
in the hearts of all who attended them. 
While at Benares, the Maharaj also 
settled with extraordinary tactfulness 
the internal affairs of the Sevashrama 
which had assumed a complicated 
aspect. 

Early in spring the Maharaj returned 
to Belur and attended the birthday 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna. Then 
he set out for Madras with Swami 
Sharvananda, the then President of the 
Madras Math, who had been staying 
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with the Maharaj since his arrival at 
Benares with a view to take him to 
Madras. He stopped a few days at 
Waltair on the way. He found the place 
very suitable for spiritual practice and 
spoke highly of the elevating character 
of its atmosphere. In Madras he opened 
the main building of the Students’ 
Home and stayed there for about three 
weeks. He then proceeded to Bangalore 
and lived there till September. He came 
back to Madras next autumn, performed 
the Durga Pujd and the Kali Pujd in 
images taken down from Calcutta. Then 
he left for Bhubaneswar before winter. 

In .January, 1922, the Maharaj re- 
turned to the Math from Bhubaneswar 
accompanied by Swami Shivananda. 
He attended the Trustees’ meeting and 
that of the Governing Body of the 
Mission. In the last week of March he 
was attacked with cholera in Balaram 
Babu’s house, the most favourite haunt 
of Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples in 
Calcutta. The best physicians of the 
city were called in. He was just re- 
covering from cholera, when there was 


a sudden relapse of diabetes which he 
had contracted as early as 1018. On 
receiving the news of his illness, Sannyd- 
sins^ Brahmachdrins, Bhaktas^ admirers 
and friends poured in from all quarters 
in anxious solicitude. The monks 
nursed him day and night with utmost 
care, tenderness and devotion. But no- 
thing could avert the inevitable end. 
He entered into Mahdsainddhi on Mon- 
day, the 10th April, 1922, at the age of 
sixty. On Saturday night he called the 
monastic members to his bedside, took 
leave of them and heartily blessed them 
all with words instinct with the highest 
wisdom, love, sweetness, hope and en- 
couragement. Then in a mood of ecstasy 
he gave expression to a vision which 
revealed to him at the last moments 
his own spiritual identity as the play- 
mate of Sri Krishna. This mysteriously 
corroborated Sri Ramakrishna’s ex- 
perience as to his spiritual self before 
his coming to Dakshineswar, — a vision 
which had been carefully kept back 
from him and which we have narrated 
in the beginning of our article. 


(To be continued) 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

sf ing fipspB: glq t rP Wft i 

II ^ II 

fifwiqiRT: Leaves of the Neem tree loving the leaves of the 

Sallaki tree w elephant as those % wft any objects one 
delighting in Self at any time sf not please. 

3. No' sense-objects ever please him who delights in Self 
even as the leaves of the Neem tree do not please an elephant 
who delights in the Sallaki leaves. 

No etc , — The objects of the senses lose all their charm for one who has realiseil 
the ultimate perennial source of absolute bliss in Self and the nothingness of the sense- 
objects.] 


Who g (expletive) gi? enjoyed in objects of enjoyment .rfwfen 
coveter g not is in things not enjoyed fsRwrfl not desiring ( wsfii is 
^ and ) niCT: such a one rare in the world. 
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4. Rare in the world is one who does not covet* things 
which he has enjoyed or does not desire things which he has not 
enjoyed. 

Covet etc, — Once we have enjoyed a thing, an impress is left in the mind and that 
makes us desire for the thing again and again. Only Self-knowledge can rid us of this 
attraction.] 

^<3*1 % R^ntPI: II II 

^ Here writ in the world one who desires worldly enjoyments 
one who desires liberation vfil also is seen not desirous of 

enjoyment or liberation the gTeat-souled one % but rare. 

5. One desirous of worldly enjoyment and one desirous of 
liberation are both found in this world. But rare is the great- 
souled one who' is not desirous of either enjoyment or liberation. 

[‘ Who etc, — Even the desire of liberation is imperfection, for it implies the con- 
sciousness of bondage. Absolute Knowledge is not yet, so long as this desire is there.] 

B II i II 

vPr Certain of a broad>minded person indeed iiulTOUWlis 

ill Dharma, Artha, Kfuna and Moksha ?i«n as well as in life »fna in death 
( ^ and ) sense of the rejectable and the acceptable *( not ( vfti is ) 

6. It is only some broad-minded person who has neither 
attraction nor aversion for Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
as well as life' and death. 

[* Life etc. — A man of Self-knowledge is ever conscious of him.self as eternal. He 
has no body-idea. Life and death are meaningless to him.] 

^15^ 5f *T ^ 9 

w gwa n ga r H ® ii 

( vifsw; Of a man of Knowledge ) in the dissolution of the universe 

qis^t desire n not its in existence trr: aversion »i not ( is ^ and ) 

so the blessed one srei with whatever living comes of itself 

happily lives. 

7. The man of Knowledge does* not feel any desire for the 
dissolution of the universe or aversion for its existence. The 
blessed" one, therefore, lives happily on" whatever subsistence 
comes as a matter of course. 

[' Does etc, — Because he perceives the universe as the Self itself. As long as there 
is ignorance, one looks upon the world as the root of all his miseries and tries to shun 
or destroy it so to speak. But with the birth of the Knowledge of the Self, his vision is 
changed and everything appears as the Self alone. 

‘ Blessed — Such a person is indeed blessed. 

* On etc. — Because he cannot make any effort tor his subsistence owing to his ego 
having been completely annihilated.] 
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wwfiini ^ i 

II ^ n 

^ This inihf by Knowledge gmi^: fulfilled ifh thus with the 

mind absorbed contented seeing hearing touching 
smelling ^ii*i eating^nniTO’ happily lives. 

8. Being fulfilled by this* Knowledge* and with his mind* 
absorbed, and contented,* the wise one lives happily, seeing,’ 
hearing, touching, smelling and eating. 

V This — as indicated in the present chapter. 

° Knowledge — t.e., of the Self. 

* Mind etc , — The mind is immersed in the glory of Self-Knowledge and its resultant 
blessings. 

* Contented-^Becsiuse nothing remains to be attained. 

* Seeing etc . — It is not external behaviour that demarcates a man of Knowledge from 
an ordinary human being. The former may have everything in common with the latter 
except the feeling of *I-ness’ and *mine-ness’.] 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

We are glad to be able to reproduce 
a beautiful picture of Sister Christine 
(an American disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, who passed away shortly in New 
York) as our frontispiece. . . . The 
instalment of the Discourses on Jnana 
Yoga by Swami Vivekananda, with 
which the present number opens, con- 
cludes this very interesting series. We 
are, however, glad to assure our readers 
that they will have a few more pieces of 
the unpublished utterances of the great 
Swami. . . . Bosm Sen who con- 
tributes Sister Christine in this issue, is 
at present carrying on researches in 
plant-physiology in America. He had 
been long and intimately associated 
with the Sister whose life and character 
he sketches in his article, and was with 
her in her last moments. . . . We 
have to state that we have included in 
our article. Some Fundamentals of 
Hinduism — /, a few paragraphs from an- 
other article of ours published long 
ago. . . . The Diary of a Disciple is 
concluded in this issue. But there will 
be other records of conversations in the 
next numbers. . . . We invite the 
special attention of our readers to the 


brilliant article, Civitas Dei — the City of 
Mankind^ which Romain Rolland con- 
tributes to the present number. The 
subject treated in it is of absorbing in- 
terest and claims our earnest thought. 

. . . . Glenn Frank who contributes 
The Fruits of Tension, is the President 
of Madison University, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. and was at one time the editor 
of The Century Magazine, New York. 
The article was read at the Inaugural 
Dinner of the New Orient Society in 
Chicago last April. Readers will note 
that both M. Rolland and Mr. Frank 
deal with essentially the same subject 
in their articles, though their treatments 
are different. . . . Dr. Mahendranath 
Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. concludes his The 
Upanisadic Vie7v of Truth in this issue. 

WHITMAN AND SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE 

Apropos of our comment in page 220 
(May Prabuddha Bharata — article by 
Romain Rolland : America at the time 
of Vivekananda^s First Visit), an 
American reader has thus written to 
us : am referring to a footnote of 

yours that appears in the article of 
Romain Rolland, where you imply that 
Leaves of Grass is ^a mere intellectual 
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and poetic effusion.’ It has always 
seemed to me that Whitman was a man 
of some realization, but 1 should like 
very much to understand better your 
point of view if you have time to explain 
it.” We shall in the following lines try 
to explain our understanding of the 
spiritual value of Walt Whitman. 

M. Rolland takes the view that Whit- 
man had mystic experience. He says : 
”He (Whitman) immediately perceived, 
embraced, espoused, and became at one 
and the same time each distinct object 
and their mighty totality, the unrolling 
and the fusion of the whole Cosmos re- 
alised in each morsel of the atom, and 
of life.” And he adds : ”How does 
this differ from the point of ecstasy, the 
most intoxicated Samadhi of a Bhakti- 
yogin who, reaching in a trice the sum- 
mit of realisation, and having mastered 
it, comes down again to use it in all 
the acts and thoughts of his everyday 
life?” As has been evident from our 
footnote, we do not agree with 
M. Holland’s estimate. 

By “realisation,” we generally mean 
God-realisation or states approximating 
to it. We do not think Whitman 
realised those states. The Cosmos can 
be perceived in different ways. It is 
true that most men do not feel as Whit- 
man did. They are so circumscribed in 
vision, so narrow ! And Whitman had 
certainly a wonderful genius of absorb- 
ing all things. But the question of 
questions is : In what aspects of those 
things? Things have different aspects. 
In one aspect they are spiritual. In 
other aspects they are material and 
ideal. How far did Whitman’s vision 
penetrate the heart of things? Did he 
feel his unity with objects in their 
spiritual aspect? If not, how can we 
compare his experience with the most 
intoxicated Samadhi of a Bhakti-yogiuY 
All y ogas are concerned with the 
spiritual being of things. That is the 
essential difference between poetic 
appreciation and spiritual ecstasy. We 
have explained in our article this month 
the psychological implications of high 
spiritual realisations. Did Whitman 


realise the requisite mental condition? 
Did he succeed in eliminating the multi- 
farious vrittis (modifications) of his 
mind? Could he make his mind “one- 
pointed” so that only one vritti re- 
mained in it, call it God or Life or 
Cosmos? We think he did not. M. 
Rolland says : “The memoirs of Miss 
Helen Price (quoted by Bucke : Whit- 
man, Pp. 26-31) describe, as an eye- 
witness, the condition of ecstasy in 
which he composed some of his poems.” 
This does not tell us much. There are 
ecstasies and ecstasies. Surely when a 
poet of the calibre of Whitman writes, 
there is an uplifting of consciousness. 
But here again the question arises : How 
far uplifted ? Where are the indications 
in Whitman that he felt things as 
spiritual ? The glorification of sexuality 
and animality in his poems does not 
surely indicate very high spiritual per- 
ception. Swami Vivekananda said in 
course of one of his lectures : “You 
may take the most learned man you 
have and ask him to think of spirit as 
spirit, — he cannot. You may imagine 
spirit, he may imagine spirit. It is 
impossible to think of spirit without 
training. . . . Can you think of spirit 
as spirit?” This is the real test. We 
must perceive the spiritual being tf 
things and of our own self. Then 
only we may be called men of 
realisation. 

But of course, between our normal 
experience and the states of spiritual 
realisation, there are stages. And we 
have no doubt Whitman, and for the 
matter of that, many other poets and 
artists, felt things in a light unusual to 
ordinary minds. What then should our 
estimation be of Whitman’s experience ? 
Swami Vivekananda called him the 
^^SannyAsin of America.” In what 
sense? Surely not in the sense of a 
man of realisation. The Sannyasm 
typifies the man of freedom, the 
wanderer, never held back by social 
conventions and pettinesses, the com- 
rade of all. We think, it is in this sense 
that the Swami called Whitman the 
^^SannyAsin of America.” It appears 
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that he did not study Whitman much 
while he was in America. On his return 
to India^ he requested one of his 
American disciples to get him a copy 
of Leaves oj Grass, and we have, in our 
Library at the Belur Math, a copy pre- 
sented to him by Mr. and Mrs. Mills. 

Whitman himself has left a detailed 
account of the condition and preparation 
of mind when he wrote Leaves of Grass. 
Writing about the sources of his charac- 
ter up to 1860, he says in his Specimen 
Days: “To sum up the foregoing from 
the outset (and, of course, far, far more 
unrecorded,) I estimate three leading 
sources and formative stamps to my own 
character, now solidified for good or bad, 
and its subsequent literary and other 
outgrowth — the maternal nativity-stock 
brought hither from far-away Nether- 
lands, for one, (doubtless the best) — the 
subterranean tenacity and central bony 
structure (obstinacy, wilfulness) which 1 
get from my paternal English elements, 
for another — and the combination of 
my Long Island birth-spot, sea-shores, 
childhood’s scenes, absorptions, with 
teeming Brooklyn and New York — with, 
I suppose, my experiences afterwards in 
the secession outbreak, for the third.” 
This third factor in the constitution of 
his character interests us most, and of 
that, the element, absorptions. That 
was Whitman’s peculiar genius. He 
absorbed all things and they abound in 
his book. This reminds us of a letter 
of the great English poet Keats. In it 
he speaks of his tendency to feel identi- 
fied with all whatever he came in contact 
with, and he calls that the essence of 
poetic genius. (We regret we. cannot 
quote his exact words). We have 
already stated our estimation of the 
value of Whitman’s “absorptions.” We 
do not find any indication of these being 
of the spiritual character. 

Let us now see how Whitman himself 
estimates this. In his 'November Boughs 
there is a chapter, “A Backward Glance 
o’er Travel’d Roads,” in which he 
details at length the motives that im- 
pelled him to write Leaves of Grass, He 
says : “I consider ‘Leaves of Grass’ 


and its theory experimental.” This is 
a startling statement, to say the least. 
One who writes down his experiences 
of the Eternal (and if we are to con- 
sider Whitman to be a man of realisa- 
tion, we must look upon his experiences 
as set down in his book to be those of the 
Eternal), cannot talk of ‘experiment’. 
His is the most complete certitude. The 
same temporal note is differently sound- 
ed in the following passage : “I know 
very well that my ‘Leaves’ could not 
possibly have emerged or been fashion’d 
or completed, from any other era than 
the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century, nor any other land than demo- 
cratic America, and from the absolute 
triumph of the National Union arms.” 
There have been poets who have been 
also men of realisation, such as Kavir, 
Dadu, etc. They have talked of the 
Eternal and of the variegated universe. 
They would never have thought that 
their poetry was the product of certain 
times and circumstances. The difference 
between such poets and Whitman 
forcibly brings to our mind the quality 
of the latter’s experience — he knew a 
totality of objects, which was material, 
vital and superficially mental, but not 
spiritual. He says : “From another 
point of view ‘Leaves of Grass’ is 
avowedly the song of Sex and Amative- 
ness, and even Animality — though 
meanings that do not usually go along 
with those words are behind all, and will 
duly emerge; and all are sought to be 
lifted into a different liglit and atmos- 
phere. . . . The work must stand or 
fall with them, as the human body and 
soul must remain as an entirety.” This 
is not the talk of a man of realisation. 
He feels the separateness of body and 
soul, and he has no need to glorify sex 
and animality. 

When we spoke of Leaves of Grass 
as poetic effusions and not actual realisa- 
tions, we meant no slight to the great 
work. We are fully conscious of the 
great worth of poets. It is all a question 
of relative value. Poetry is great com- 
pared with the dull experience of most 
men. But spiritual experience is far 
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above poetry and cannot compare with 
anything, 

AN INDO-CHINESE MOVEMENT 

We quote the following from a recent 
issue of The Literary Digest: 

Take the best in several religions, and 
stir them up together, then mix in a 
heavy measure of patriotism. 

Such a recipe seems to have been 
adopted in Iiido-China, where, says a 
Paris dispatch to the New York Times, 
a mixture of Taoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity is playing 
an important part in the present revolu- 
tionary agitation. 

French political agents in touch with 
the native population arc reported to 
believe that “the new religion is being 
used in a subtle way to arouse the 
people to rebellion.’’ And this new 
religion is only four years old, as the 
writer of the Times dispatch informs 
us : 

“Under the mystic leadership of Lc 
Van Trung, former adviser to the 
French Government and Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, Cao Daism, as the new 
cult is called, is making a strong appeal 
to the more intelligent portions of the 
population, especially natives employed 
in government services. From a humble 
beginning, in 11320, with several hundred 
adherents, it has grown to be a flourish- 
ing religion counting 000,000 enthusi- 
astic supporters and 3,000 priests. 

“By permitting converts to continue 
to accept what they regard as essential 
in their old beliefs, Cao Daism attempts 
to combine the best of all the establish- 
ed forms of worship. The new religion 
is said to be strongly flavored with 
nationalism, and the members of the 
cult are taught that by the concentra- 
tion of their spiritual attention upon the 
supreme God — Cao Dai — ‘the independ- 
ence of Indo-China,’ which the gods of 
older religions failed to preserve, will 
later be restored.” 

Little comment is necessary on the 
above, except that a Westerner’s report 
of such Oriental movements has always 


a wrong bias. As for example, the re- 
mark that “the new religion is being 
used in a subtle way to arouse the 
people to rebellion” has to be taken 
cautiously. The movement may be 
purely spiritual with the inevitable 
effect of an all-round awakening of 
power in all departments of life,— as it 
is happening in India. In any case, the 
item of news supplied by the Digest is 
highly significant, and some of our 
readers may profitably inquire into the 
nature and progress of the movement. 

PROF. EINSTEIN ON SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 

The Forum of New York publishes 
the report of an interesting conversation 
between Professor Einstein, the famous 
author of the Theory of Relativity, and 
two other gentlemen. The topic of con- 
versation was the relations between 
scieiiec and religion. The Professor was 
asked if people can reasonably ask from 
science for the spiritual help and inspira- 
tion which, according to the questioner, 
religion seems unable to give them. 
“How far can modern scientific theory 
hope to meet this yearning? .... 
How far can the body of scientific theory 
which is now being built up by you and 
your colleagues be turned into a philos- 
ophy which may go some way towards 
establishing practical ideals of life on 
the ruins of the religious ideals which 
have fallen disastrously of late?” To 
this question the Professor’s reply was 
highly significant. 

“A practical philosophy,” he said, 
“would mean a philosophy of conduct. 
And I do not think that science can 
teach men to be moral. I do not believe 
that a moral philosophy can ever be 
founded on a scientific basis. You could 
not, for instance, teach men to face 
death to-morrow in defence of scientific 
truth. Science has no power of that 
type over the human spirit. The valua- 
tion of life and all its nobler expressions 
can only come out of the soul’s yearn- 
ing toward its own destiny. Every 
attempt to reduce ethics to scientific 
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formulas must fail. Of that I am per- 
fectly convinced. On the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly true that scientific 
study of the higher kinds and general 
interest in scientific theory have great 
value in leading men toward a worthier 
valuation of the things of the spirit. 
But the content of scientific theory it- 
self offers no moral foundation for the 
personal conduct of life.” 

He, however, adds : “The intuitive 
and constructive spiritual faculties must 
come into play wherever a body of 
scientific truth is concerned. A body 
of scientific truth may be built up with 
the stone and mortar of its own teach- 
ings, logically arranged. But to build 
it up and to understand it, you must 
bring into play the constructive faculties 
of the artist. No house can be built 
with stone and mortar alone. Person- 
ally I find it of the highest importance 
to bring all the various faculties of the 
understanding into co-operation. By 
this I mean that our moral longings and 
tastes, our sense of beauty and religious 
instincts, arc all tributary forces in help- 
ing the reasoning faculty toward its 
highest achievements. It is here that 
the moral side of our nature comes in — 
that mysterious inner consecration 
which Spinoza so often emphasized 
under the name of amor intellectualh. 
You see, then, that I think you are right 
in speaking of the moral foundations if 
science ; but you cannot turn it around 
and speak of the scientific foundations 
of morality.” 

Not a very hopeful estimate this of 
the possibility of having a scientific 
religion. But can the Professor’s judg- 
ment be accepted without some ex- 
amination ? The great Professor’s point 
is perhaps that though science may offer 
knowledge of reality, it does not pre- 
cribc the standard by which to evaluate 
that knowledge. The values cannot be 
supplied by science. But is not knowl- 
c^dge itself a supreme standard of value ? 
The great difficulty with the modern 
inind is that it is not ready to follow 
unflinchingly in the wake of truth and 
knowledge. It stops short. It takes for 
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granted that all knowledge cannot be 
realised in life, — life cannot be moulded 
according to knowledge. That is a 
mistake. The human mind has the 
capacity to pursue knowledge to the last 
limit and fully identify itself with it. 
It is because the modern mind is timid 
(yes, it is timid, very timid in the 
metaphysical field, in spite of its 
physical courage) that it halts on the 
way, and truth and knowledge points 
one way and life’s aspiration another, 
and it docs not know how to reconcile 
them. Knowledge, so long as it is im- 
perfect and relates only to a part of 
the reality, seems unconcerned with our 
personal life and docs not indicate the 
direction in which it should move. But 
when knowledge becomes all-comprehen- 
sive, its wooden objectivity vanishes 
and it becomes personal in tone and 
dictates life’s ideals. The reason is that 
existence known as a whole is no dead 
substance, but is the very Principle of 
Life and Consciousness, possessing the 
essence of personality but devoid of its 
limitations. Let us know what wc arc 
and what the universe is. When wc 
lind the true nature of the wwld and 
soul, wc shall find them identical, W’e 
shall find that the universe and the 
individual, as they appear now, arc 
unreal, that the true reality behind 
them both is eternal, and that man has 
the power to realise it. This is the com- 
plete and bold pursuit of knowledge. 
The Adi'aitists of India did and are 
doing it. Why should not the whole 
world } 

Of course, two questions at once arise. 
First, why should we presume that 
everyone would pursue knowledge } 
Yes, science cannot compel anyone to 
do so. But there is an inner compul- 
sion. W'^e can deny all duties except 
this. The modern v/orld is bold enough 
to defy all injunctions, but even it can- 
not defy the claims of knowledge. 
There is that in us which compels us 
to follow knowledge. Wc cannot live 
content with what we know to be false. 
We must find the truth and follow it. 
So we say that knowledge itself is a 
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supreme standard of value. And if that 
is sOy cannot science become the basis 
of religion? For what is science if not 
the finding of truth ? But of course, it 
must be admitted that science, to be the 
basis of religion, must comprehend the 
whole of reality, physical and supra- 
physical. No religion can be based on 
the findings of mere physical science. 
Science must investigate not only into 
the world of matter, but also of life and 
mind. And when the complete knowl- 
edge of the triple world has been found, 
a religion will at once emerge, for our 
conduct and aspirations must change 
with the growth of our knowledge of 
reality, — the two are correlated. But 
here the second question arises : Has 
science any possibility of encompassing 
the entire reality ? When a Prof. Eins- 
tein denies the possibility of a scientific 
religion, what he has in mind is that 
science cannot hope to comprehend the 
entire reality. He feels that the higher 
spheres, — ^life, mind, soul, — must for 
ever remain beyond the jurisdiction of 
science. Surely the present-day scienti- 
fic methods — objective test and demons- 
tration — will not apply to the higher life 
and mind. But we must understand 
science in a wider sense. It is true that 
the science of mind and soul must be, 
truly speaking, only psychology and 
metaphysics and not science in its 
proper sense. But psychology and 
metaphysics may have a basis in the 
truths discovered by science and may 
be in conformity with its findings. That 
there are systems of philosophy and 
religion, which are arbitrary and unreal, 
there is no denying. Such philosophies 
and religions, have been shattered by 
science. But there have been others 
which have been strengthened by it. 
But those philosophies and religions are 
really the extensions of science, of a 
piece with it. In this way we may have 
a scientific religion. What is called 
speculative science is really pointing to 
the possibility of such a religion. Unless 
such a possibility can be realised, the 
future of both science and religion, in 
the West at least, seems gloomy. 


There is a tendency among some 
Western scholars to allot diflferent 
spheres to science and religion and de- 
marcate their jurisdictions, and thus 
resolve the conflict of science and 
religion. In a sense this is correct. For 
as we have seen, science in its narrow 
sense can never expect to investigate 
the spiritual truths. But if a union is 
not attempted between the two zones 
of experience, physical and super- 
physical, human life will suffer from a 
division and conflict of interests. All 
experience must point one way, — both 
science and religion must prompt the 
same duty to us. Therefore some re- 
conciliation between science and religion 
is inevitable. Prof. Einstein himself 
recognises it in a sense. He says : “I 
think this extraordinary interest which 
the general public takes in science to- 
day, and the place of high importance 
which it holds in people’s minds, is one 
of the strongest signs of the meta- 
physical needs of our time. It shows 
that people have grown tired of 
materialism, in the popular sense of the 
term ; it shows that they find life 
empty and that they arc looking toward 
something beyond mere personal 
interests. This popular interest in 
scientific theory brings into play the 
higher spiritual faculties, and anything 
that does so must be of high importance 
in the moral betterment of humanity.” 

The last sentences, as our readers will 
note, are really a counsel of despair. 
But they also point to science as a 
spiritual discipline. That the pursuit of 
science may be spiritually ennobling has 
been testified by many. Prof. Einstein 
himself says : “With me, the sense of 
beauty in nature and all my artistic 
leanings have developed hand in hand 
with the pursuit of science. And I 
believe without the one, the other is 
not possible. Certainly in the case of 
all the really productive minds that I 
know of, the one has been ‘united with 
the other. The artistic talents of the 
men I am thinking of may not always 
have been consciously developed or 
formally employed; but these talents 
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or tastes have always been active in 
giving urge and direction to the scienti- 
fic mind. • . . Modern scientific theory 
is tending toward a sort of transcend- 
ental synthesis in which the scientific 
mind will work in harmony with man's 
religious instincts and sense of beauty. 
I agree that the picture of the physical 
universe presented to us by the theory 
of modern science is like a great paint- 
ing or a great piece of music that calls 
forth the contemplative spirit, which is 
so marked a characteristic of religious 
and artistic yearning. . . . For me, 
the personal worth of scientific knowl- 
edge lies, just as Poincar^ has said, in 
the joy of comprehension and not in 
the possibility of action which it opens 
up. I am not a European in the sense 
tliat I can regard action as an end in 
itself.” Again : “Modern science does 


supply the mind with an object of con- 
templative exaltation. Mankind must 
exalt itself. Sursum corda is always its 
cry. Every cultural striving, whether 
it be religious or scientific, touches the 
core of the inner psyche and aims at 
freedom from the Ego — ^not the indivi- 
dual Ego alone, but also the mass Ego 
of humanity.” 

Beautiful I But that is only of science 
as an indirect method of spiritual up- 
liftment. But what about the spiritual 
ideal itself being supplied by science? 
Einstein gives us no hope. But is the 
case really so hopeless? As we have 
seen before, perhaps mankind need not 
despair. In any case, what is wanted 
is a comprehensive scheme of life, based 
on reality and not imaginary, be it the 
product of science or philosophy and 
science combined. 


REVIEW 


TEMPLE BELLS (READINGS FROM 
HINDU RELIGIOUS LITERATURE). 
Edited by A. J, Appasamy, M.A., D.PhiL 
The Association Press, 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta Xf+l^S Price paper Re. U12 ; 
doth Rs. 2-8. 

There was a time when Christianity want- 
(;(1 to thrive in this land only by vilifying 
Hinduism or belittling its saints and sages. 
These evangelists would find no beauty in 
Hinduism. Now things seem to have changed 
to some extent, and one need not get 
surprised if even orthodox Christians use 
appreciative terms while speaking of 
Hinduism. 

The present volume was written to meet 
the demand of a book of selections from the 
religious literature of India which would 
enable Christians to understand in some 
measure the heart of the religious experience 
of non-Christian India. But the Editor con- 
fesses that one cannot understand '*the 
essence of Hinduism merely by reading 
books about, particularly in a critical 
spirit.” According to him, “If the deeply 
religious impulses which lie behind the utter- 
ances in the sacred books of India are to be 
grasped by us, those books should be medi- 
tated on; they should be taken to the inner 
chamber in which we quietly face life's 
questions in the presence of God. . . . The 


great passages of any scripture do not yield 
their inner meaning until they are brooded 
over slowly and patiently and for a long 
time.” Quite true. The selections have 
been excellently done, and the book has a 
very great devotional appeal and contains 
nothing which might be termed sectarian. 

It gives within a short compass many good 
thoughts embodied in Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali and Tamil literature and 
contains extracts and utterances from the 
Vedas, Upanishads, Gita and many saints 
and poets representing various provinces of 
India from the very early times to the pre- 
sent day. It has been a wise plan to give 
in the beginning short sketches of authors 
and books quoted in the volume. But in 
them there are a few inaccuracies. As for 
instance, it is a one-sided view to say that 
the Gita teaches the worship of God through 
Bhakti alone. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
was born not on 20th February, 1884, but 
on 18th February, 1886 A.D. 

The book has a very attractive get-up and 
its beauty has been enhanced by fitting illus- 
trations by some well-known artists. 

SHAKTI AND SHAKTA. By Sir John 
Woodroffe. Ganesh and Co,, Madras, 72i pp. 
Price Rs. 12I-. 
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We are glad to welcome the third edition 
of this excellent work of the worthy author 
who has made unprecedented attempt to 
bring the recondite T&ntrik philosophy uf 
India to the full blaze of modern light. The 
former editions have been reviewed in Pror 
buddha Bharata, In this new edition, the 
book has been thoroughly revised and con- 
siderably enlarged. Eleven new chapters 
have been added. Some important additions 
have been made in the original chapters. 
The appendices give four lectures of the 
author in French. 

The book is a comprehensive treatment 
of the principles and practices of Tfintrik 
worship from the standpoint of Shakti 
Sadhand, done in a way necessary for the 
right understanding of the subject by 
modern intelligence. It will serve as a very 
helpful introduction to the study of Tdntra 
Shastras for the Oriental scholars as well 
as the English educated Indians. The book 
is nicely printed and got up. A full index 
would have made it all the more useful. 

MAHATMA GANDHI : THE MAN AND 
HIS MISSION. G, A, Natesan and Co„ 
Madras. 136+32 pp. Price Re. 1. 

The book propularly describes the life and 
career of Mahatma Gandhi up to his march 
to the salt pans of Surat. The social and 
political conditions of Modern India have 
been briefly surveyed in connection with the 
Mahatma’s activities. The book also gives 
an account of the Mahatma’s work in South 
India. Some appreciations of him by highly 
distinguished persons such as Rabindranath 
Tagore, Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Romain Rolland and C. F. Andrews 
have been appended to the book. 

STORY OF A MIGHTY SOUL OR THE 
LIFE OF SWAMI HEMRAJ. By V. A. 
Asrani, M.A, Sut Dharam Sabha, Hydera- 


bad (Sind). m+XXIV pp. Price Re. 1-8 
(cloth). 

The book depicts the growth of a spiritual 
personality through the common duties of 
life. Swami Hemraj was born in 1851 of a 
Mallick family in Multan. He was married 
at the early age of twelve. For some sixteen 
years of his life he was a petty clerk in the 
District Magistrate’s Court at Muzaffargarh. 
But he possessed such spiritual fervour and 
performed his domestic and office duties so 
methodically and disinterestedly that he 
could reserve sufficient time and energy for 
intense religious study and practice. He is 
said to have attained spiritual illumination 
even while in the service. Many came to 
him for instruction and guidance, till at 
last he chose to devote himself fully to the 
service of God. For the rest of his life he 
lived like a Sannyasin to all intents and 
purposes. 

His poems and letters written mostly in 
Urdu and Hindi were published in his life- 
time and drew admirers from far and near. 
He received invitations from many places in 
the Western Punjab and Sind to deliver 
lectures and discourses. But he cared more 
to build the spiritual lives of earnest seekers 
than to satisfy the curiosity-mongers by plat- 
form speeches. He established Satsang 
Sabhas (religious associations) in many 
places. The Hindus as well as the Sikhs and 
Muhammadans were attracted by his per- 
sonality. He died in 190.3. 

He was an Advaitist. His instructions 
were natural, forceful and rational. The 
book deals especially with the Swami’s life 
and character. Many incidents have been 
cited to reveal his public and private life. 
A companion volume is proposed to be 
published on his teachings and philosophy. 
The book contains several appendices, 
giving the English renderings of a few of 
his poems and sayings, an outline of his 
travels and a complete list of his works. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH, DELHI 

The following account and appeal has been 
received by us from the R. K. Math, Delhi : 

A branch of the Ramakrishna Math at 
Belur near Calcutta, founded by Swami 
Vivekananda, was started at Delhi, in the 
month of May, 1927, for the purpose of 


preaching a liberal idea of Religion amongst 
the masses. Since then the Math has been 
able to do the following: 

(1) Religious Activities: The Swamis of 
the Math tried to help the real seekers of 
truth through religious lectures and dis- 
courses arranged in different places. Id 
these three years they have delivered t 
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194 Lectures on Sri Geeta» 

105 „ n Sri Bhagavatam, 

80 „ ,9 Vedic Upanishads, 

50 „ „ Yoga Sutras of Patan- 

jali, 

16 „ Bhakti Sutras of 

Narada, 

18 „ „ Raja Yoga, 

129 „ M Teachings of Sri Rama- 

krishna, 

43 „ „ Teachings of Swami 

Vivekananda, 

and 70 ,, „ different religious topics, 

in places, e.g., the Math premises, St. 
Stephens, Hindu and Lady Hardinge 
Medical Colleges, Bengali High Schools, 
Satyanarain Temple, Talkatora Club, Have- 
lock Square, different Sanatan Dharma 
Sabhas, and other places of Delhi, New 
Delhi and Timarpur. 

(2) Anniversaries: To make religion 
appealing to the masses, anniversaries in the 
holy memory of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, the chief inspirer of the Math, and 
Swami Vivekananda, the originator of the 
Ramakrishna movement in India, were 
organised by the Math, and men like Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Hon’ble late Mr. S. R. 
Das, Hon’ble Sir Raja Rampal Singh, 
K.C.S.I. of Kurri Suddhouly, Sir T. Vijay 
Raghav Acharya, and many other eminent 
gentlemen took part in these functions. 
Every year since 1929 a Convention of 
Religions to foster love and goodwill between 
different communities was held during Sri 
Ramakrishna anniversaries, in New Delhi, 
in the month of March. It is gratifying to 
note that Mahomedans, Christians, Jains, 
Sikhs, Aryas, Sanatanis, Vaishnavas and 
Vedantists took part in these conventions, 
while learned Parsis, Buddhists, and Brah- 
inos expressed their sympathy with it. 

In connection with the latter function 
thousands of the poor were fed every year. 

(8) A Library: In May, 1928, a library 
was started in the Math premises for the 
facility of those who wished to study Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda litera- 
ture. To it were also added some other 
valuable collections. Some periodicals and 
dailies in English, Hindi, and Bengali were 
also received regularly. 

(4) Seva Works: A free dispensary was 
opened on the road to Jhandewala near 
Paharganj in a place mostly inhabited by 
Nakoas, an untouchable class of the Hindu 
Sam^. Xhe dispensary was kept open twice 


every day. If funds are available, the Math 
will do more work in that direction. 

(5) During Assam Flood: During Assam 
Flood, the Math organised a batch of 
volunteers composed of the boys of Bengali 
High Schools of Delhi City and New Delhi, 
and with their aid collected Rs. 620/- and 
utilised it for the distressed people of 
Assam. 

(6) Activity in the Punjab : Swami 
Sharvananda, the founder of the Delhi Math, 
visited Simla in June, 1927 to carry on 
religious propaganda there ; his lectures and 
discourses were very much appreciated there. 
Then in April, 1980, at the invitation of 
Sanatan Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, 
he went to Lyalpur, Sargoda and Rawal- 
pindi. The number of lectures that he 
delivered in these places were 8, 5 and 12 
respectively. Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala 
and Multan were also in his programme, 
but he had to abandon them because of the 
tense political atmosphere. It is needless 
to say that wherever he went he made a 
deep impression, and in many places people 
were astonished to hear such learned and 
rational exposition of religion. 

Appeal: In the above few lines we 
have given to our friends a short account 
of the work that we have done. Our further 
hope lies in our countrymen on whom we 
look for the maintenance and progress of 
the works we have undertaken. So any 
contribution that may come in the shape of 
subscription, donation, present, or gift will 
be thankfully accepted and acknowledged 
by the President, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
995, Garston Road, Delhi. 

R. K. MISSION FLOOD RELIEF 
IN ARAKAN (BURMA) 

The Secretary of the R. K. Mission has 
published a report of the extensive relief 
work done by the Mission in Arakan which 
was very miserably affected by the disas- 
trous flood that came over it in June, 1929, 
the area affected being one hundred 
thousand acres or about seventy miles. Ten 
to fifteen thousand householders lost every- 
thing they possessed and the total extent of 
damage was estimated to be about twenty 
lakhs of rupees. On receiving the news of 
the disaster the R. K. Mission at Rangoon 
at once sent to Arakan a relief party which 
commenced their work on the 1st of July, 
1929 and continued it for eight months. 
Four centres were opened comprising 76 
villages; and the total number of recipients 
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was 10,611 persons. The relief consisted 
mainly of: (I) Distribution of 4,007 bags 
of rice, along with salt, chillies, dal. and 
other necessary food-stufis ; (II) Distribu- 
tion of 1,491 pieces of cloths (old and new), 
295 loongiea, 186 engyies and 2,750 blankets ; 
(III) Distribution of husk and oil cakes for 
cattle ; (IV) Pecuniary help for purchasing 


implements for cultivation and hand-looms 
for weaving ; (V) Repair of silted ponds and 
wells for supply of drinking water ; (VI) 
Building of 1,775 huts ; and (VII) Medical 
Relief to 8,468 people. Besides donations in 
kind which also covered a large amount, 
the total receipts amounted to Rs. 52,878-0-9 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 51,454-18-6. 


KISHOREGANJ RELIEF 

We have received the following appeal from the Secy., R. K. Mission : 

Before we had time to finish our relief work at Rohitpur, in Dacca, the 
cries of distress from the Kishoreganj Sub-division of the Mymensingh District 
have demanded immediate attention. Readers of newspapers are already aware 
of the nature of the atrocities committed in this part. The picture of desolation 
here is the same as at Rohitpur, only on a magnified scale, covering fifty 
villages. So far as our workers could gather, only Hindu homes were looted, 
Mahomedan homes being scrupulously spared. The misery entailed by this 
ruthless plunder — and in some cases slaughter — can be better imagined than 
described. Only bare houses were standing, with not a vestige of their contents 
left. The once flourishing bazars told the same sad tale. Everywhere poor 
and rich Hindus were rendered equally penniless. They were absolutely without 
the means of procuring their food or of cooking it and had just one piece of cloth. 

Seeing this desperate condition we have started a relief centre at Mirzapur, 
in the Kishoreganj Sub-division, from which since the 1st of August 149 mds. 
18 srs. of rice, 501 pieces of cloth and some quantity of utensils have been dis- 
tributed to the extremely needy families of ten villages. It is the want of 
adequate funds that has prevented our taking more villages. The help must 
be continued for at least some weeks more, for the condition as yet is most 
unstable. 

Our work at Rohitpur has been closed. We distributed in the last three 
weeks 96 mds. 28 srs. of rice, besides some quantity of cloth, utensils, tools and 
certain other accessories of getting a living. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of the 'following amounts among others : 
— A friend Rs. 1,000. Messrs. Mooljec Sicka & Co,, Calcutta, Rs. 1,000. A 
sympathiser Rs. 450. Dacca Relief Committee Rs. 200. We need substantial 
contributions yet to carry on the relief work in this area. We appeal with all 
earnestness to the generous public to help us with funds in aid of the sufferers. 

Contributions, however small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
at the following addresses : — (1) The President y Bamkrishna Mission, Belur 
Math P.O., Dt. Howrah. (2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 182A, Muktaram 
Bahu Street, Calcutta. 
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**Ari8e I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SWAMI VIVEKANAND A 

San Francisco, 

May 21^9 1900. 

(In answer to a few questions put by Sister Niveditay Sxvarniji jotted down 
the folloxving replies.) 

Q. t cannot remember what parts Prithvi Rai and Chand disguised them- 
selves to play, when they determined to attend the Swayamvara at Kanauj. 

A. Both went as minstrels. 

Q. Also did Prithvi Rai determine to marry Samyukta partly because she 
was the daughter of his rival and partly for the fame of her great beauty ? Did 
he then send a woman-servant to obtain the post of her maid? And did this 
old nurse set herself to make the princess fall in love with Prithvi Rai ? 

A. They had fallen in love with each other, hearing deeds and beauty and 
seeing portraits. Falling in love through portraits is an old Indian game. 

Q. How did Krishna come to be brought up amongst the shepherds? 

A. His father had to fly with the baby to save it from the Tyrant Kamsa, 
who ordered all the babes (male) from that year to be killed, as he was afraid 
one of them would be Krishna and dethrone him (through prophecy). He kept 
Krishna’s father and mother in prison (they were his cousins) for fear of that 
prophecy. 

. Q« How did this part of his life terminate? 

A. He came with his brother Baldeva and Nanda, his foster-father, 
invited by the Tyrant to a festival. (The Tyrant had plotted his destruction.) 
He killed the Tyrant and instead of taking the throne placed the nearest heir on 
it. Himself he never took any fruit of action. 

■ 0# , Can you give me any dramatic incident of this period? 

of miracles. He as a baby was once naughty 
td tie him with her. churning string, and toui^ 9he 


period is full 


could not bind him ivith all the strings she had. Then her eyes opened and 
she saw that she was going to bind him who had the whole imiverse in his body I 
She began to pray and tremble. Immediately the Lord touched her with his 
Mfty& and she saw only the child 1 

Brahma, the chief of gods, disbelieving that the Lord had become a coWherd, ^ 
stole one day all the cows and cowherd boys and put them to sleep in a cave. 
When he came back, he found the same boys and cows round Krishna. Again 
he stole the new lot and hid them away. He came back and saw there the 
same again. Then his eyes opened and began to see numerous worlds and 
heavens and Brahmas by the thousands, one greater than the preceding, in the 
body of the Lord. 

He danced on the Serpent Kaliya who had been poisoning the water of the 
Yamuna, and held up the Mount Govardhana in defiance of Indra whose 
worship he had forbidden and who in revenge wanted to kill all the people of 
Vraja by deluge of rain. They were all sheltered by Krishna under the hill 
Govardhana which he upheld with a finger on their head. 

He from his childhood was against Snake-worship and Indra-worship. 
Indra-worship is Vedic ritual. Throughout the Gita he is not favourable to 
Vedic ritual. 

This is the period of his love to Gopis. He was fifteen years of age. 


FOUR PATHS OF YOGA 

By SwAMI VlVEKANANDA 


Our main problem is to be free. It is 
evident then that until we realize our- 
selves as the Absolute, we cannot attain 
to deliverance. Yet there are various 
ways of attaining to this realization. 
These methods have the generic name 
of Yoga (to join), to join ourselves to 
our reality. These Yogas, though divid- 
ed into various methods, can principally 
be classed as four; and as each is only 
a method leading indirectly to the re- 
alization of the Absolute, they are suited 
to different temperaments. Now it must 
be remembered that it is not that the 
assumed man becomes the real man or 
Absolute. There is no becoming with 
the Absolute. It is ever free, ever per- 
fect ; but the ignorance that has covered 
its nature for a time is to be removed. 
Therefore the whole scope of all systems 
of Yoga (and each religion represents 
one) is to clear up this ignorance and 
allow the Atman to restore its own 
nature. The chief helps in this libera- 
tion are Abhyftsa and Vair&gyam. 


Vairagyam is non-attachment to life, 
because it is the will to enjoy that 
brings all this bondage in its train ; and 
Abhyasa is constant practice of any one 
of the Yogas. 

Karma-Yof^a . — This Karma is purify- 
ing the mind by means of work. Now 
if any work is done, good or bad, it 
must produce as a result a good or bad 
effect;, no power can stay it, once the 
cause is present. Therefore good action 
producing good Karma, and bad action, 
bad Karma, the soul will go on in eter- 
nal bondage without ever hoping for 
deliverance. Now Karma belongs only 
to the body or the mind, never to the 
Atman ; only it can cast a veil before the 
Atman. The veil cast by bad Karma is 
ignorance. Good Karma has the power 
to strengthen the moral powers and thus 
creates non-attachment; it destroys the 
tendendy towards bad Karma and there- 
by purifies the mind. Hut if the work 
is done with an intention of ehjoyment, 
it can only pi^ttcc that very enjoyment 
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anil does not purify the mind or Chitta* 
Therefore all work should be done with- 
out any desire to enjoy the fruits there- 
of. All fear and all desire to enjoy here 
or hereafter must be banished for ever 
by the Karma-Togi. Moreover, this 
Karma without desire of return will 
destroy the selfishness which is the root 
of all bondage. The watchword of the 
Karma-Yogi is “not I, but Thou/* and 
no amount of self-sacrifice is too much 
for him. But he does this without any 
desire to go to heaven, or to gain name 
or fame or any other benefit in this 
world. Although the explanation and 
rationale of this unselfish work is only 
in Jnana-Yoga, yet the natural divinity 
of man makes him love all sacrifice, 
simply for the good of others, without 
any ulterior motive, whatever his creed 
or opinion. Again, with many the bond- 
age of wealth is very great ; and Karma- 
Yoga is absolutely necessary for them as 
breaking the crystallization that has 
gathered round his love of money. 

Next is Bhakti-Yoga. Bhakti or wor- 
ship or love in some form or other is the 
easiest, pleasantest and most natural 
way of man. The natural state of this 
universe is attraction and that is surely 
followed by an ultimate disunion. Even 
so, love is the natural impetus of union 
in the human heart; and though itself 
a great cause of misery, properly direct- 
ed towards the proper object, it brings 
deliverance. The object of Bhakti is 
God. Love cannot be without a subject 
and an object. The object of love again 
must be a being at first who can recipro- 
cate our love. Therefore the God of 
love must be in some sense a human 
God. He must be a God of love. Aside 
from the question whether such a God 
exists or not, it is the truth that to those 
who have love in their heart this Abso- 
lute appears as a God of love, as 
personal. 

The lower forms of worship, which 
embody the idea of God as a judge or 
punisher or someone to be obeyed 
through fear, do not deserve to be called 
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love, although they are forms of wor- 
ship gradually expanding injo higher 
forms. We pass on to the consideration 
of love itself. We will illustrate love by 
a triangle, of which the first angle at 
the base is fearlessness. So long as there 
is fear, it is not love. Love banishes all 
fear. A mother with her baby will face 
a tiger to save her child. The second 
angle is love that never asks, never 
begs. The third or the apex is love that 
loves for the sake of love itself. Even 
the idea of object vanishes. Love is the 
only form in which love is loved. This 
is the highest abstraction and the same 
as the Absolute. 

Next is Rdjn-Yoga. This Yoga fits in 
with every one of these Yogas. It fits 
enquirers of all classes with or without 
any belief, and it is the real instrument 
of religious enquiry. As each science 
has its particular method of investiga- 
tion, so is this Raja-Yoga the method of 
religion. This science also is variously 
applied according to various constitu- 
tions. The chief parts are the Pr&na- 
yamas, concentration and meditation. 
For those who believe in God, a 
symbolical name, received from a Guru, 
will be very helpful, such as Om or 
other sacred words. Om is the greatest, 
meaning the Absolute. Meditating on 
the meaning of these holy names and 
repeating them is the chief practice. 

Next is Gndna-Y oga. This is divided 
into three parts. First : hearing — that 
the Atman is the only reality, every- 
thing else is Maya (relativity). Second : 
reasoning upon this philosophy from all 
points of view. Third : giving up all 
further argumentation and realizing the 
truth. This realization consists in first 
being certain that Brahman is real and 
everything else is unreal ; second, giving 
up all desire of enjoyment; third, con- 
trolling the mind ; fourth, intense desire 
to be free. Meditating on this reality 
always and reminding the soul of its real 
nature are the only ways in this Yoga. 
It is the highest, but most difficult. 
Many persons get an intellectual grasp 
of it, but very few attain realization. 



SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM— II 

By the Editor 


1 

The Hindus, admittedly the most 
religious people on earth and most de- 
voted to spiritual practice, are fully 
conscious of the immense difficulties of 
Gk)d-reaIisation. They are quite aware 
of the mountain-high obstacles in the 
way of an aspirant. The aspirant, there- 
fore, goes about his work with unflagg- 
ing perseverance and infinite patience. 
His ideal he feels to be so high that 
when anyone asks him if he has re- 
alised God, he only makes a negative 
answer. This does not show his lack 
of faith or enthusiasm or even of spiri- 
tuality. Foreigners’ ignorance makes 
them interpret it as such. The Hindu 
knows that he has been for millions of 
lives in the habit of thinking the world 
as real and of revelling in and desiring 
it. These tendencies of the mind can- 
not go in a day. Therefore he insists on 
spiritual practice. There must be deter- 
mined effort. He must approach a 
spiritual teacher and be instructed In 
the ways of spiritual practice and pur- 
sue them all his life so that at the end 
he may make some progress. But before 
his spiritual efforts may be fruitful, he 
knows he must be rid of his strong 
desires for the joys of the relative life. 
This is absolutely necessary. Not all 
can successfully undertake spiritual 
practice. Even the physical conditions, 
not to say the mental, of most men are 
unsuitable for any serious spiritual 
practice. Their nerves and brains will 
refuse to carry the subtle spiritual per- 
ceptions. They will refuse or collapse. 
Their mind, it is superfluous to men- 
tion, will be totally disinclined to dwell 
on things spiritual. 

Every man has his own natural level 
of consciousness. He finds it easiest and 
most pleasant to dwell on it. In a broad 
classification we shall find that all men 


fall under three heads. Some are natur- 
ally lazy and indolent. They are 
passive and inactive. Their mind is very 
slow to move and brain dull. The keen 
joys of the world do not attract them. 
They are creatures of darkness. They 
are of the lowest grade. Another class 
of people are extremely active and 
ambitious. They are full of desires and 
eagerly aspire for the joys, powers and 
riches of the world. They want name 
and fame. They are ready to fight for 
them. They are fond of pomp and 
pleasure. They are intelligent, but 
their intelligence is good enough for 
worldly projects only, — ^it does not pene- 
trate to the spiritual realms. They are 
the second grade. The highest grade 
people are apparently like the lowest 
grade. From the outside, they look 
passive and lazy. They dislike the 
pomps of the world. They like simpli- 
city very much. But their mind is alert. 
If they like, they can manifest tremen- 
dous energy. They are keenly intelligent. 
But their intelligence penetrates the 
mysteries of spiritual existence. Their 
mind is habitually calm and is free from 
all worldly ambitions and passions. In 
Hindu phraseology these three grades 
are respectively called Tdmasikaf Bdja- 
sika and Sdttvika. Only the Sdttvika 
people can truly practise spirituality. 
The Tdmasikas never. Those of the 
Rdjasikas who are near the Sdttvika 
grade, feel a tendency towards spiri- 
tuality. They also can fruitfully under- 
take spiritual practice. But even from 
this Rdjasika to the Sdttvika state, the 
progress is not an easy one. A hard 
discipline has to be imposed on the 
aspirant. He cannot live anyhow and 
yet gain in spirituality. 

All religious schools insist on a preli' 
minary discipline before the actual 
realisation can begin. This discipline 
can be designated by the well-known 
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term Sddhana-Chatustaya (Fourfold 
Sddhana). These four Sddhanas are the 
discrimination between the Real and the 
unreal ; the aversion to the enjoyment 
of the fruits of one’s actions here and 
hereafter; the group of six attributes — 
calmness or tranquillity (fixing the 
mind steadfastly on the Real after 
detaching it from sense-objects), self- 
control (withdrawing the sense-organs 
from sense-objects), self-withdrawal (the 
mind-function ceasing to act by means 
of external objects), forbearance (bear- 
ing of afflictions without caring to 
redress them, being at the same time 
free from anxiety or lament on their 
score), faith (acceptance by firm judg- 
ment of the mind as true of what the 
scriptures and the Guru instruct), 
self-settledness (constant concentration 
of the intellect on the ever-pure 
Brahman); and yearning for freedom 
(the desire to free oneself, by realising 
one’s true nature, from all bondages). 
These qualifications must be acquired 
one way or another before we can begin 
true spiritual practice. Why.^ Because 
otherwise we shall fail to have any con- 
viction about the Reality which we 
want to realise. If we examine the 
conditions, we shall find that they are 
all calculated to confer freedom on the 
mind and reason. The first of the four 
Sddhanas, the discrimination of the 
Real and the unreal, is only another 
form of * ‘universal scepticism.” It re- 
quires that we should question the 
reality of the phenomenal world and 
reject whatever is found unreal. But it 
must not be superficial or a mere make- 
believe, for that is worthless and takes 
us nowhere. It should profoundly 
mould our life, behaviour and conscious- 
ness : we must learn to look upon, feel 
and treat the unreal as unreal. That 
is what the second Sddhana, the 
renunciation of the fruits of actions, 
implies ; for a hankering for the 
delectable fruits of earth and heaven 
ill assorts with the consciousness of their 
unreality. Therefore, ail desires for 
enjoyment at present or in future must 
l^e given up. The third, the acquisition 
2 


of the six qualities, such as calmness 
etc., prevents the mind from going to 
and dwelling on the sense-objects as 
real. And the fourth, the desire for 
freedom, concentrates the scattered 
forces of the mind and makes them flow 
in one impetuous current to the search 
and discovery of the Real. These four 
together constitute Sauntjdsn, Only 
when the mind has been freed from the 
vitiating assumption of the reality of 
the world and devoted to the search of 
truth, is one fit for Sannydsa. But with- 
out Brahmacharya, continence, none of 
them are possible or of any avail. 
Brahmacharya not only perfects the 
brain and the nervous system and 
strengthens fnciii to bear the tremend- 
ous strain of sustained and powerful 
thought, but what is more important, it 
frees the mind of the sex idea, the more 
potent of the twin factors of Mdyd or 
Primal Ignorance which clouds the 
knowledge of things, ensnares reason, 
and conjures fantastic illusions for the 
soul to dream through the succession of 
births. 

Mere intellect is not enough to con- 
vince us of the unreality of the life we 
are living and of the reality of the life 
that spiritual practice is expected to 
reveal to us. Two requirements are 
urgent : we must have a deep conviction 
of the truth of the Ideal we want to 
realise ; and our heart must become 
pure and mind free from desires. The 
“four Sddhanas^^ are needed for both 
these purposes. What is wanted is that 
the aspirant must free himself of all 
Rajas and enter the Sdttvika state. 
Then the spiritual outlook will become 
natural to him, and he would no longer 
doubt the spiritual realities and will be 
filled with a real faith. It will become 
easy for him to do his spiritual exercises 
and progress towards the goal. Hindus 
believe that truth should naturally 
shine in and before every man. In our 
present state, we arc apt to think that 
it is falsehood that appears before us 
naturally and that truth has always to 
be carefully sought out. But the 
opposite is the fact. The reason why 
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truth does not spontaneously appear 
before us is that we have covered our- 
selves with Taynas and Rajas. When 
we would divest ourselves of these 
sheaths, the light of truth will of itself 
shine unclouded in and around us« So 
it is said that Sattva is of the nature 
of the revealer. 

II 

But what are these Sattva^ Rajas, 
and Tam as ? These words arc very pro- 
fusely used not only in Hindu philoso- 
phical and scriptural texts, but by the 
common people. Learned discussions 
have been held by scholars on the true 
significance of these terms. Some have 
argued that these are the constituent 
substances of the phenomenal universe, 
others that these arc but qualities. 
Whatever the exact philosophical mean- 
ing, the common significance seems to 
be that they represent three different 
views and outlooks. The words are 
used in relation to all things, thoughts, 
feelings and actions. A food is Sdttvika 
or Rdjasika or Tdmasika. A charity is 
Sdttvika. An action is Sdttvika, A 
mode of life is Sdttvika. An ideal is 
Sdttvika. A conception of God is SdtU 
Vika or Rdjasika. A man is Sdttvika. 
And so on. What is meant is that if 
we classify all things, actions, feelings, 
states of consciousness, ideas, ideals or 
Divine conceptions, we shall find them 
fall within the three grades we have 
described before. Evidently the ground 
of this classification is purely psycho- 
logical. These are three definitions or 
descriptions or standards of judgment 
by which we can know the relative 
spiritual value of all things, ideas and 
actions. It is more or less a subjective 
way of evaluating reality by means rf 
a scale of spiritual values. This is quite 
characteristic of the Hindu view of life. 
When we say that a food is Sdttvika, we 
mean that it is conducive to spirituality. 
When we call it Tdmasika, we condemn 
it as unspiritual. Similarly of our feel- 
ings, thoughts, actions, ideals, concep- 
tions of God. The world has value to 
U0 only in reference to the ultimate 


purpose of our life. Every day even a 
common Hindu is judging his experience 
in this way. All old experiences and 
things have been judged by this triple 
standard and all new things and ex- 
periences shall be similarly judged by it. 
This indeed is the central tendency of 
the Hindu life. 

Ill 

We have so far dealt with the purely 
spiritual side of the Hindu religious 
ideal. But a religious ideal has also its 
intellectual aspect, a background of 
clear understanding. Every religion 
needs three things for its perpetuity : a 
philosophy, illustrative lives and a con- 
tinuous tradition. The need of the first 
two is easily understood. Man is also 
an intellectual being. He not only 
wants the fulfilment of life, but wants 
it to harmonise with all his experiences. 
If his spiritual ideals do not harmonise 
with his secular experiences or outlook, 
he is in agony. He must find a harmony. 
For this an adequate philosophy is 
necessary. A philosophy, however, 
would be dry and uninspiring if its con- 
clusions are not found demonstrated in 
the lives of saints. They are the test 
and proof of the truth and correctness 
of the philosophy. The need of the third 
clement, continuity of tradition, may 
not be so apparent. But it is urgently 
necessary. It is well-known that a 
people without history is at the mercy 
of every passing wind. A historical con- 
sciousness is a source of inexhaustible 
strength to a people. In a sense we 
live by our past. This is true not only 
in the secular affairs of a nation, but 
also in its religious affairs. The fact is, 
if religion had been a living experience 
with all the members of a nation, they 
might take to any philosophy old or 
new, for the spiritual truths then would 
have been actual and real to them. But 
most men and women follow religion 
through faith and belief and not through 
actual experience. But faith is not 
possible unless it has been made instinc- 
tive with us. It must become a part of 
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us. That is not possible unless it is 
derived through tradition. Until a 
thing or fact or belief has become tradi- 
tional, it has not our unquestioning 
allegiance. All new things are objects 
of suspicion and doubt to the popular 
mind. And it can easily violate the new 
system. We hear nowadays loud pro- 
clamations that we must break all tradi- 
tions and become free. Those who talk 
this way, little realise what they are 
talking about. In secular matters tradi- 
tion may be broken sometimes with 
impunity, but not so in matters which 
are beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
mind. If religious experience had been 
easily available, we could advise people 
to ignore traditions and choose freely. 
But it is not so. It is achieved rarely 
by only a few in any age. To ask the 
masses to break traditions is to leave 
them adrift, to make them helpless. 
The only result would be a total eollapse 
of religious life. We do not mean that 
people are to be superstitious or that 
they are not to think freely about their 
religion. What we suggest is that the 
traditions, if there are antiquated 
elements in them, should be slowly 
transformed and reinterpreted in the 
light of modern knowledge and needs. 
But never should they be rejected post- 
haste. The reformation of traditions 
should be unconscious and indirect, not 
direct and violent. 

We have said that religious progress 
with the masses is a matter of faith. 
So long as the faith is strong, one is 
safe. But with the passing of years, 
a time comes when the nation feels ex- 
hausted. It goes to sleep. Then it is 
the traditions that hold the nation to- 
gether and save it from breaking into 
pieces. The traditions continue, and 
when the nation reawakes from its 
slumbers, it is these traditions that 
furnish it with clues to rehabilitate its 
past glory. And not merely that. 
Religious traditions do not serve merely 
a religious purpose. They have also 
their cultural, social and domestic im- 
plications. With the loss of religious 


the nation in all those respects also. 
Hence we find that every religion has 
given a place of honour and special 
solicitude to a particular book, the 
Bible f the Koran, the Tripitakas, the 
Vedas, etc. The books are the emblems 
of the spiritual treasures in possession 
of the votaries. They may be antiquat- 
ed in many respects. But they serve 
the great purpose of maintaining tradi- 
tions. We Hindus have the three Pras- 
thdnas — the Upanishads, the Brahma- 
Sutras and the Gita, all parts and 
emanations of the sacred Vedas. Hindus 
believe that all their religious ideals and 
practices are derived from the Vedas, 
It may be that this belief is not wholly 
true. But it has its own value : it main- 
tains the continuity of tradition and 
consequently the solidarity of the 
nation. And we are in a fortunate 
position. Those religions that find their 
traditions in conflict with the accumulat- 
ed and proved knowledge of mankind, 
are really in a very unhappy fix. 
Hinduism has escaped this catastrophe. 
It can boldly say that its ancient find- 
ings are in accord with the modern 
knowledge and spirit. It has only to 
make new applications of its principles 
in certain respects in the present age, 
that is all. 

IV 

We mentioned in our last article that 
Hinduism gives scope to all religious 
ideals and methods of realisation. If 
there were not a comprehensive philo- 
sophy behind this liberalism, Hinduism 
would have been a loose, incoherent 
mass. Fortunately it possesses the 
requisite philosophy. According to it, 
all the different religious ideals can be 
broadly classified under three heads : 
dualistic, quasi-monistic and monistic. 
All conceivable objects of worship must 
fall into these three grades. And these 
three grades again are not independent 
of one another. It has been found that 
in his spiritual progress, a man first 
conceives the object of his adoration as 
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a separate being. But as his realisation 
progresses, he sees this separation 
gradually obliterated. He feels himself 
as a part of the Divine Being Himself. 
This is the second stage. But when he 
advances further, he becomes one with 
Divinity, in fact he realises that all 
sense of duality was a delusion. All 
worship thus is a march towards the 
realisatioft of the Absolute. 

It would be wrong to say that all 
Hindu votaries recognise this grada- 
tion of experience. Some have denied 
the validity of the absolute experience. 
Some have insisted on an experience 
transcending even the absolute ex- 
perience. But whatever their conten- 
tions, they all agree that an intimate 
relationship must be established be- 
tween the Lord and man before any 
freedom or redemption is possible. 
That relationship has been conceived by 
all Hindu religious schools as the realisa- 
tion of one’s self as part or whole of the 
substance of God. Practically con- 
sidered, that is enough. For in what- 
ever way we may realise our union with 
the Divine, the result is the same : free- 
dom from the bondages that drag us 
from birth to death and from death to 
birth. And there is also another point. 
If we read between the lines, we shall 
find that even those who have denied 
the validity of monistic experience, have 
some of them realised it, only their 
standard of evaluation is different. 
Those who want to know God through 
love, will naturally insist on retaining 
their individuality, for only thus love- 
relations are possible, so that when they 
actually realise the monistic state, they 
ignore it, and exalt, on the other hand, 
the philosophically lower state of quasi- 
monism. Anyhow, these differences be- 
tween the schools are only theoretically 
important. Practically, they all point 
to the same goal, the complete freedom 
from Samsdra and eternal union with 
the Divinity. 

If such is the synthesis of the ends, 
the synthesis of the means has been 
achieved by the well-known classifica- 
tion of all methods of worship into the 


four Yogas f—Jndnai Bdjo, Bhakti and 
Karma. These terms do not require 
any explanation here. Their significance 
is quite well-known. All the different 
ways of approaching and knowing God 
must fall under these four heads. The 
synthesis of the spiritual ends is made 
from the subjective view-point. The 
synthesis of the means also is achieved 
from the same point of view. It is based 
on the analysis of human nature. We 
have the faculty of knowing through 
reason, through analysis of reality, 
through love and through action. 
Knowing, feeling, and willing are the 
well-known triple functions of the mind. 
The Yogas are based on these. So long 
as man is what he is now constitution- 
ally, these four Yogas also will remain 
the broad heads under which all forms 
of worship can be classified. Of course 
practically considered, these Yogas are 
always mixed with one another in the 
forms of worship. Pure forms of these 
Yogas are not abundant in actual prac- 
tice. But one of these predominates in 
every form of worship, and that deter- 
mines its character. 

V 

It is not perhaps generally recognised 
that in one sense all Hindus are pre- 
eminently Jndtm-Yogins. All Hindu 
sects hold the Upanishads and the 
Veddnta-Sutras as their authority. All 
the sects enjoying any prestige in the 
Indian religious world, have their com- 
mentaries on them. Now, whatever the 
other differences in their views, in one 
point they all practically agree, — ^in the 
recognition of the potentialities of the 
individual soul. It has been rightly said 
that the Semitic religions have directed 
their attention to the Godhead and the 
Hindus to the Self, — Atman. The 
Upanishads are full of references to the 
Atman. They are more concerned with 
the knowledge of the Atman than of 
God. This tendency is still predominant 
in the Hindu religious outlook. All agree 
th^t the realisation of God is tantamount 
to certain developments of the self.— 
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We have said developments^ but that Is 
not the word used by the monists. 
Anyhow what we want to point out is 
that the importance of the self in the 
spiritual evolution is well recognised by 
all. All agree that infinite power and 
blessedness are potential in the indivi- 
dual soul and that these must be 
manifested if the Divine is to be 
realised. This recognition makes us 
subjective in our outlook, and such sub- 
jectivity is of the very essence of know- 
ledge. This philosophical spirit which 
pervades all sectarian outlooks, makes 
it possible for the different creeds to re- 
alise their basic unity easily. 

Not merely in the conception of the 
self is this philosophical spirit apparent, 
but also in considering the process cf 
spiritual realisation as a psychological 
one. No Hindu ever thinks that spiri- 
tual beatitude is a miracle or gracious 
gift from Heaven. It is true we also 
have the theory of grace. But it holds 
an unimportant place in Hinduism. And 
in those schools which conceive Divine 
realisation as an act of grace on the 
part of the Lord, self-surrender (which 
itself is an act of strenuous effort on the 
part of the devotee, with all the atten- 
dant self-analysis and discipline) is made 
a condition precedent. Thus all Hindus 
practically agree that spiritual realisa- 
tion, by whatever terms we may call it, 
is the result of certain psychological 
processes. These have been aptly des- 
cribed by Patanjali as Ashtdnga Yoga, 
the eight-limbed Yoga. Though Patan- 
jali enumerates them in reference to 
Rdja Yoga, they are true of other pro- 
cesses also. Yama and Niyama are 
ethical disciplines. Asana is the result 
of mental poise, — ^the body also acquires 
poise. By Asana, certainly physical con- 
tortions are not meant, for many of the 
Asanas can be practised also by persons 
who are quite innocent of spirituality. 
Asana refers to a calm state of mind, of 
which a result is steady posture. Prd- 
^ydma is not breath-control, but the 
control of energies. Pratydhdra — ^with- 
drawing the mind from all outer objects. 
®hdrand— the fixing of it on the object 


of adoration. Dhydna is meditation, 
and Samddhi the complete absorption 
in God. It will be seen that in all 
methods of worship these stages occur. 
All the processes of spiritual realisation, 
when analysed, reveal these eight 
stages. It is true that these stages are 
not recognised in all the methods under 
the same names or according to the 
same broad classifications. But all will 
recognise a psychological series along 
with the series of objective realisations. 
This psychological outlook is another 
reason of the essentially philosophical 
attitude of the Hindu mind. 

Yet another contributory cause or ex- 
pression of this philosophical attitude of 
the Hindus is the doctrines of Karma 
and reincarnation. Though traces of 
these doctrines may be found in other 
countries, these are peculiarly Hindu 
doctrines. According to them the past, 
present and future of every one are in 
one^s own hands. We reap as we sow. 
If we do good deeds, we prosper; if we 
do bad deeds, we suffer. Our present 
condition, station in life, prospects, 
powers and opportunities are all the 
results of our past doings, — doings not 
in gross forms only but also in thought 
and feeling. And we can so act in the 
present life that we may nullify the 
effects of our past and prosper in future. 
By the way, it must be admitted that 
we are not absolutely bound by our 
Karma. We must also recognise an ele- 
ment of freedom, however subtle and in- 
visible. For if there were not this free- 
dom which introduces new factors into 
our life, our present life would have 
been an exact reproduction of our past 
life and our future life of the present. 
But that is not so. We are changing 
from life to life. That means that new 
forces are being added to the forces of 
Karma. We must, therefore, admit the 
presence of another moulding influence 
in our life in addition to that of our 
Karmas. And what can that be if not 
our self ? We have, therefore, to recog- 
nise an element of freedom and self- 
determination. The common idea of 
Karma as an inexorable fate is not. 
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therefore, correct. We build, we also 
destroy. We can, therefore, build up 
our future, only we must take the 
Karmik forces also into account. 

But to come to our point. The theory 
of Karma throws all the responsibility 
of sclf>development and progress on out* 
own shoulders. It does not refer them 
to an external agency. The Karmas 
weave the bands that bind us and the 
veil that clouds our vision. The works 
that we do, the thoughts that we think, 
the desires that we feel, do not die the 
moment they vanish from our conscious- 
ness. They live in seed forms, and until 
they have been destroyed, they would 
go on perpetuating the individuality 
which is the nexus of cosmic ignorance. 
This individuality is made up of ignor- 
ance made constant by the powers of 
Karma. And it does not die with the 
death of the body. It passes into a 
'nascent state to build another physical 
sheath when the time and the opportu- 
nity comes. Only by realising spiritual 
knowledge can we destroy the chains of 
Karma and their subtle forces. By no 
other means. 

The theory of Karma and reincarna- 
tion is oftentimes mixed up with the 
modern theories of evolution. Some- 
times it is asked : Can a man be born as 
a lower animal ? The answer is : Why 
not? The theory of evolution has in 
truth no connection with the theory of 
Karma and reincarnation. It is true 
that the evolution of the physiological 
structure is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding mental evolution ; and that the 
higher the evolution of body, the higher 
the development of mind. From this it 
may seem to follow that when a mind 
which has once inhabited a human body 
is reborn, it must have at least a human 
body. But the theory of Karma and re- 
incarnation does not say that in a parti- 
cular birth the entire mind becomes 
operative. If the entire mind were 
active in determining the form of the 
new body, it is possible the reborn man 
would not be subhuman in physical 
form. But the Hindu belief is that all 
Karr or Samskdras do not operate at 


every time. Some only are active, 
others passively bide their time. And 
those which are active are not necessari- 
ly human always. We have many base 
desires unworthy even of animals. When 
these Vrittis predominate and produce 
the body, that body must necessarily be 
subhuman, of animals or worms. There 
is no knowing when which Vrittis will 
grow strong in us. Even in a saintly 
person, an evil passion may rage for 
some time. Of course the value of our 
previous human birth is not thereby 
lost. When the worse Vrittis are work- 
ed off, our upward path becomes clearer 
and easier. 

A common error that results from the 
uncritical acceptance of the theory of 
evolution is the conclusion that since in 
course of evolution lower animals have 
developed into higher, man can never 
again become a lower animal. The ut- 
most that can be inferred is that the 
human species will grow into a super- 
human species. [But is that true ? Are 
there not also retrogressions? Evolution 
need not necessarily be progress. Evo- 
lution is only change, whether for better 
or for worse depends on the environ- 
ments. In human history we find noble 
civilised races degraded into half 
savages.] It has no place for reincar- 
nation. In so far as men are parts of 
the species, they continue to live on and 
grow in their progeny. But when they 
die, they go out of the earthly species; 
they have no longer anything to do with 
it. ' Their future is then determined by 
their predominant and active Karmas 
and they may be born as either men or 
animals or worms. Then they enter into 
the evolving life of new species and par- 
take in and influence them as long as 
they live. It is as it were many different 
moulds of life have been created on earth 
with their graded spiritual values. In- 
dividuals cast themselves in them from 
life to life according to the nature of 
their prevailing Karmas; they are not 
permanently related to any of them. 
The moulds — ^the species — ^may have 
inter-connections with one another, one 
having developed from another. They 
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nave their separate lives, with their own the bondages of body and mind, and 
laws of being and growth which are then our pristine nature will shine out in 
constituted at any given time by the its eternal glory. Now this is also a 
individuals partaking in them. The state of consciousness, — a consciousness 


theory of reincarnation thus presupposes 
two series of lives, of the species and the 
individuals, individuals not being per- 
manently related to the species. 

The doctrines of Karma and reincar- 
nation have, however, such a scientific 
form that our entire life of bondage and 
freedom may be explained on the basis 
of our Karmas. Hindus implicitly be- 
lieve in them. This belief has naturally 
habituated them to look upon life and 
reality in a philosophical spirit. 

There is another element still, — ^the 
conception of immortality. This is also 
extremely philosophical. In the Semitic 
religions, the idea of the end of life is 
conceived as an extra-terrestrial con- 
dition in a naive and literal sense. We, 
on the other hand, conceive it as a state 
realisable even now and here. It has 
nothing to do with our having a body or 
not a body. The highest and truly per- 
manent condition of man is the state of 
superconsciousness — Samddhi as we call 
it. When and where it can be realised, 
depends entirely on our condition of 
mind. If the mind is obsessed by 
desires for relative life, even if we go to 
heaven, we shall still remain in bondage, 
and the eternal life shall not be ours. 
But if we get rid of desires, and make 
the mind absolutely tranquil, even 
though we may be in a body, we shall 
realise the eternal state. No going to 
heaven is necessary for this. Similar is 
the conception of eternal life or im- 
mortality. The popular view of it is the 
infinite prolongation of the normal life. 
But that is foolish. For mortality is a 
state of consciousness only. The identi- 
fication of oneself with evanescent 
things, such as body and mind, is mor- 
tality. These are mortal ; — they are 
never permanent, they constantly 
change and pass. Our identification of 
ourselves with them makes us think that 
also change and pass. To realise im- 
^nortality is to break up this identifica- 
tion. We have to free ourselves from 


free and unlimited; and though appa- 
rently we may be in a body, we may 
realise it now and here. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a highly philosophical 
conception. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that even the average Hindu’s idea 
of immortality is somewhat akin to it. 

A Hindu never confuses going to heaven 
with immortality. He believes in 
heavens where he knows people enjoy 
the fruits of the good works they have 
done on earth. But he also knows that 
these end in course of time and then 
men have to be born again to work out 
their Karmas in order that they may 
attain Bhakti and Jndna. And in 
Bhakti and Jndna alone, he knows, lies 
real Muktu Thus even in a most back-- 
ward village, the ideal of religious life 
is conceived to be the attainment of the 
mystic state, in which one loses all con- 
sciousness of body and external world; 
and people believe that birth and death 
cease only for those who have perma- 
nently attained this supercojiscious 
state. Can there be anything more 
philosophical ? 

This philosophical aptitude has cer- 
tainly a great value. In the world of 
men, mere faith and emotion are blind 
guides. If an individual or a race stands 
pre-eminently on them, it cannot afford 
to advance harmoniously with the ad- 
vance* of knowledge. The collective life 
of men is becoming more and more sys- 
tematised. The extraordinary search 
for correct knowledge and truth has a 
strong moulding influence on the entire 
mankind. At this juncture, those reli- 
gions which would not instinctively 
stand on a philosophical basis, will be 
faced with an internal conflict. We say 
‘‘instinctively”, for it must be inborn in 
us, a matter of long habit. For reli- 
gious habits are so strong that a deli- 
berate attitude is often of little use. 
Hinduism fortunately has escaped this 
conflict by its inherent philosophical 
outlook. 
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VI 

Our survey of Hinduism has but been 
cursory. Much has been left out. But 
certain points have emerged , which give 
Hinduism a distinctive character. We 
may summarise them here : Hinduism 
believes in the infinite expressions of the 
Divine. It, therefore, allows everyone 
to realise God in any of His aspects. 
Freedom of worship is thus completely 
ensured. It believes in the various 
modes of worship also. All faiths that 
lead to God are valid. It has thus an 
unlimited scope for assimilating all new 
forms that may be discovered in future. 
But it insists on a certain view of life. 
It is that everyone must learn to look 
upon the phenomenal world as unreal 
and the Absolute as the only true 
reality. This view of life naturally dis- 
countenances action or intellectualism, 
however fine and elevating, as the 
highest condition of life. It considers 
mystic awareness in which the body and 
mind are dead, as the culminating state 
of life, — this in fact is the real life ac- 


cording to it. In order that this state 
may be realised, it prescribes certain 
purificatory disciplines for all under one 
form or another. If such be its funda- 
mental features in the spiritual aspect, 
intellectually, it has synthetised all 
the different spiritual ends and means in 
the philosophy of Veddnia^ and has 
made it the mental symbol of the entire 
Hindu religion and spiritual aspirations 
and activities. Along with this it has 
taught its votaries to conceive all reli- 
gious ideals and experiences in the spirit 
of Jndna, philosophically and psycho- 
logically, seeing fundamental unity in 
all the processes of spiritual realisation. 
And it has made the self the foundation 
of religious experience, thereby adding 
to the dignity of the individual. 

We have to note that these features 
are most of them, if not all, peculiar to 
Hinduism. But they are also at the 
same time very suitable to the genius of 
the age. What future does this point to 
for Hinduism and what duties does it 
impose on us Hindus ? 


A CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

By a Devotee 


When I met Swami Turiyananda at 
Benares in 1922, I asked him : 

^^Maharaj, the Master (Sri Rama- 
krishna) had practised various kinds xt 
Sddhandf and I have heard that he 
instructed you, his disciples, also in 
many different ways of Sddhand, But 
from you we have received no other in- 
struction except about Dhydna (medita- 
tion) and Japa (repetition of God’s 
names). Please tell me the Sddhands 
which the Master prescribed for you as 
means to proper meditation.” 

The Swami replied : 

”It is true that the Master instructed 
some in different kinds of Sddhand. Me, 
however, he asked only to practise 
Dhydna and Japa. But he told me to 
meditate at midnight being completely 
naked. The one speciality of the Master 


was that he would not be satisfied with 
merely instructing. He would keenly 
observe how far his instruction was 
being carried out. A few days after, 
he asked me : *Well, do you meditate 
at midnight being naked?’ *Yes, Sir, 
I do,’ I replied. ‘How do you feel?’ 
‘Sir, I feel as if I am free of all bond- 
age.’ ‘Yes, go on with the practice, 
you will be much benefited.’ 

“On another occasion he told me 
that Sddhand was nothing but ‘making 
the mind and mouth one’. In those 
days I used to study very much the 
Veddnta of Sankara. He said to me : 
‘Well, what is the use of merely saying 
that the world is false ? Naren can say 
that. For if he says that the world is 
unreal, unreal it at once becomes. If 
he says that there is up thorny plant, 
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the thorny plant vanishes. But if you 
put your hands on the thorns, you will 
at once feel their pricks.’ ” 

Myself: “Swami Brahmananda said 
that we must be Kriyd-sUn^ we must 
practise. When I asked him what I 
should practise, he said : ‘Go on with 
■what I have prescribed for you now, 
that is, with Dhynna and Japa. I shall 
further instruct you later on.’ But he 
is now no more. Please instruct me 
yourself.” 

The Swami remained silent for a 
while. By and by his look became 
grave. He then said : “You must 
continue with one mood for a long 
time, till it has become firmly estab- 
lished in your life. I think that is what 
Swami Brahmananda meant by being 
Kriyd-silay 

Myself: “Please explain further.” 

Stvanii: “In the early days, T used 
to practise a spiritual mood assiduously 
for a time. Once I practised hard the 
mood of l)eing an instrument in the 
hands of the Lord — ‘I am the tool, Ho 
is the wielder of the tool.’ 1 used to 
watch carefully every thought and 
action of mine and sec if they were in- 
spired and fill(?d with that mood, Tims 
passed some days. Then 1 practised ‘i 
am Brahman^ for some time.” 

By and by the conversation turned on 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Swami said : 
“The mind and mouth of the Mahatma 
are one. A certain boy known to me 
once went to a poor woman of Benares 
to have some wheat ground by her. 
The woman was very busy. So he 
waited. There was a bundle of leaves 
near the place w'hcre he sat. The woman 
asked him to bring it to her. But he 
hesitated. The woman smiled and said : 
‘You cry Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jay!, but 
you do not do what he says. How can 
you hope to get Sxcardj this way? I 
should work for you and you should 
work for me. There is no high or low 
in work.’ The boy was ashamed and 
took the bundle to her. When he re- 
turned, he told me of the lesson he 
had learnt from a poor, illiterate 
woman. 


“Swami Vivekananda was once 
lecturing on the immortality of soul in 
America. — ‘I am the Aitnan, T have 
neither birth nor death. Whom shall I 
fear?’ etc. Some cow-boys wanted to 
test him and invited him to their place 
to speak. As he began to lecture, they 
fired their guns and some of the shots 
passed near his head. But he con- 
tinued with his lecture unafraid and 
undisturbed. The cow-boys were 
astonished. They ran to him, mounted 
him on their shoulders and began to 
dance, shouting ‘He is our hero.’ 

“This is what is meant by making the 
mind and mouth one.” 

Myself : “Maharaj, how can one learn 
the command of God?” 

Stvami: “One way is to see God and 
talk with Him. Then He Himself says 
what you are to do. But of course it 
is an ultimate realisation.” 

Myself : “Yes, Sir, I have heard that 
whatever Swami Brahmananda did, was 
thus under the direct insfruction of Sri 
Ramakrishna.” 

Sxcami: “But there is another way 
in which many can hear tlie commands 
of God. Suppose you are passing along 
the road, — the chance words of a boy 
suddenly fall on your cars and they at 
once solve all your problems. Thus it 
happens that through the mouth of 
a boy or a madman or in other ways, 
certain words reach your ears, penetrate 
into your deepest heart and resolve your 
doubts, and you feel in your heart of 
hearts that those were verily the words 
of God. 

“There are also Sddhayids for receiving 
commands from God. You have to 
repeat again and again this Mantram^ot 
the Gitd : ‘With my nature overpowered 
by weak commiseration, with a mind in 
confusion about duty, I supplicate 
Thee. Say decidedly what is good for 
me. I am Thy desciple. Instruct me 
who have taken refuge in Thee.’ (II. 7). 
Repeat it again and again. Then the 
Lord will somehow let you know His 
will. 

“While I was wandering in Raj- 
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putana, 1 met with a Sddhu, He was 
sitting alone repeating : ^Abiding in 
the body of living being as (the fire) 
Vaishvdnara, I, associated with the 
Prdna and Apdna, digest the fourfold 
food^ (XV, 14). He was repeating it 
and passing his hand over his stomach. 


I was told that he was suffering from 
indigestion and that was his remedy.” 

As I saluted his feet in farewell, the 
Swami said : ^‘Give light and more 
light will come to you. ‘The more you 
will give, the more your fund will 
increase.’ ” 


THE DELIGHT SUPERNAL 

By Dr. Mahkndranatit Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


When the realistic consciousness eva- 
porates in the height of ecstasy, the 
adept begins to feel the all-pervasive- 
ness of delight. Existence is felt to be 
nothing but delight; delight fills the 
finer being, delight permeates the outer 
being; the small and the great present 
alike the delight in full. The sense of 
gradation and hierarchy of delight no 
longer persists, for in the inmost being 
delight is spread in its widest common- 
alty and utmost expansion. In this 
height of realisation the full is presented 
in equal magnitude in the tiniest as well 
as in the largest of objects. In reality, 
it has no magnitude and, therefore, it 
is possible for it to permeate the essence 
of all things in its entirety. This appears 
strange ; but this is the fact, this is the 
truth. Division, magnitude, proportion 
are terms compatible with finite exist- 
ence, they cannot be compatible with 
the Absolute. The Absolute is, there- 
fore, present in its fullness everywhere 
and in every form of existence, great or 
small. 

If this is true of being, it is equally 
true of delight. Delight is great or 
small so long as it is finite delight, so 
long as it is human delight ; but delight 
as the essence of our being is everywhere 
the same. To know this is the highest 
wisdom, to feel this is to get over the 
joys of the flesh and the joys of the 
heart. With proper training and dis- 
cipline the adept soon learns to feel the 
joy which knows no bounds and the 
delight which has neither ebb nor flow. 
It is felt everywhere the same, because 
it is in itself beyond the ken of distri- 


bution and limitation. We have a nice 
description of the ecstatic vision of 
delight in the Bribadaranyaka Upanisad 
(5th Brahmana) : 

“This earth is honey for all creatures, 
and all creatures are honey for this 
earth. This shining, immortal Person 
who is in this earth, and, with reference 
to oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who is in the body— he, indeed, is just 
this Soul (Atman), this Immortal, this 
Brahma, this All. 

“These waters are honey for all things, 
and all things are honey for these waters. 
This shining, immortal Person who is 
these waters, and, with reference to one- 
self, this shining immortal Person who 
is ma^e of semen — he is just this Soul, 
this Immortal, this Brahma, this All. 

“This fire is honey for all things, and 
all things are honey for this fire. This 
shining, immortal Person who is in this 
fire, and, with reference to oneself, this 
shining, immortal Person who is made of 
speech — he is just this Soul, this Im- 
mortal, this Brahma, this All. 

“This wind is honey for all things, and 
all things are honey for this wind. This 
shining, immortal Person who is in this 
wind, and with reference to oneself, this 
shining, immortal Person who is breath 
— he is just this Soul, this Immortal, 
this Brahma, this All. 

“This sun is honey for all things, and 
all things are honey for this sun. This, 
shining, immortal Person who is in this 
sun, and, with reference to oneself, this 
shining immortal Person who is in the 
eye— -he is just this Soul, this Immortal, 
this Brahma^ this All. 
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“These quarters of heaven are honey 
for all things, and all things are honey 
for these quarters of heaven. This shin- 
ing, immortal Person who is in these 
quarters of heaven, and with reference 
to oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who is in the echo — he is just this Soul, 
this Immortal, this Brahma, this AIL 

“This moon is honey for all things, 
and all things are honey for this moon. 
This shining, immortal Person who is in 
this moon, and, with reference to one- 
self, this shining, immortal Person con- 
sisting of mind — he is just this Soul, this 
Immortal, this Brahma, this All. 

“This lightning is honey for all things, 
and all things are honey for this light- 
ning. This shining, immortal Person 
who is in this lightning, and, with refer- 
ence to oneself, this shining, immortal 
Person who exists as heat — he is just this 
Soul, this Immortal, this Brahma, this 
All. 

“This thunder is honey for all things, 
and all things are honey for this thunder. 
This shining, immortal Person who is 
ill thunder, and, with reference to one- 
self, this shining, immortal Person who 
is in sound and in tone — he is just this 
Soul, this Immortal, this Brahma, this 
All. 

“This space is honey for all things, 
and all things arc honey for this space. 
This shining, immortal Person who is 
in this space, and, with reference to 
oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who is in the space in the heart — he is 
just this Soul, this Immortal, this 
All. 

“This Law (dharma) is honey for all 
things, and all things are honey for this 
Law. This shining, immortal Person 
who is in this Law, and, with reference 
to oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who exists as virtuousness — he is just 
this Soul, this Immortal, this Brahma, 
this All. 

“This Truth is honey for all things, 
and all things are honey for this Truth. 
This shining, immortal Person who is 
in this Truth, and, with reference to 
oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who exists as truthfulness — he is just 


this Soul, this Immortal, this Brahma, 
this All. 

“This mankind (manusa) is honey Jor 
all things, and all things are honey for 
this mankind. This shining, immortal 
Person who is in this mankind, and, with 
reference to oneself, this shining, im- 
mortal Person who exists as a man — he 
is just this Soul, this Immortal, this 
Brahma, this All. 

“This Soul (Atman) is honey for all 
things, and all things arc honey for this 
Soul. This shining, immortal Person 
who is in this Soul, and, with reference 
to oneself, this shining, immortal Person 
who exists as Soul — he is just this Soul, 
this Immortal, this Brahma, this All. 

“Verily, this Soul is the overlord of 
all things, the king of all things. As all 
the spokes are held together in the hub 
and felly of a wheel, just so in this Soul 
all things, all gods, all worlds, all breath- 
ing things, all selves are held together.’^ 
(Hume’s translation). 

This delight cannot be the pragmatic 
satisfaction of confined vision. It is the 
subtlest of existence. It is in every- 
thing that meets our senses. It is in us, 
it is out of us. The Brihadaranyaka 
tells further that the same which is in 
the stars, the sun, the moon, the light- 
ning, the air and the ether is also in us. 
No difference exists, no difference can 
exist. The heart of things and beings 
is filled with the integral being, and 
because of this, the eternal sympathy is 
felt everywhere the same, everything 
brings the message of joy to everything. 
Beyond the apparent differences which 
create jarring discord on the surface 
of existence, lies the unbounded bliss 
present everywhere in its absoluteness. 
The joyousness is perceived in self as 
well as in others. Everything appears 
as delight to everything, and a serene 
peace, security and freshness is felt 
everywhere. The spirit which is our 
essence and which we feel in its naked- 
ness with the disappearance of all 
pseudo-truths of pragmatic conscious- 
ness, at once sets up a feeling and a 
delight untasted before. The freedom 
from all forms of restrictions is decided- 
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ly a new and unique experience; and 
this freedom of unrestricted being gives 
us a feeling which sees no pain of divi- 
sion or separation anywhere and can 
embrace everything as the carrier of the 
delightful intimation of immortal bliss. 

The texts apparently draw a distinc- 
tion between the delight spread out in 
nature and the delight felt in the soul, 
but it dispels this distinction when it 
clearly lays down that the delight felt 
in the inward being as well as that 
perceived in outward existence are the 
same and identical. The one is not the 
shadow of the other. The one does not 
originate or stimulate the other. The 
division dissolves in the height of con- 
ciousness, where the highest freedom 
and the greatest delight arc felt. The 
least sense of difference which can make 
the one the recipient of the other, which 
can make them categorieally different 
as the enjoyer and the enjoyed, is set 
aside. Everything is perceived in essence 
as delight and the sense of the physical 
and the psychical dissolves in the per- 
ception of the identity of bliss running 
through the inward and outward exist- 
ence. 

Such is the perceiition where the 
realistic existence becomes etherealised 
and idealised in ecstatic vision. The 
apjiarciit division between the inward 
(adhyatma) and the outward (adhi- 
bhuta) existence cannot obtain here, for 
the same truth is perceived, the same 
deliglit is felt in both. 

The idealised vision has two stages. 
In the beginning it is of the commonalty 
of delight, in the end it is the intuition 
of Atman, the essence of delight. The 
abstraction becomes complete in the 
second stage where the least distinction 
between the inner and the outer is dis- 
placed by the finer perception of the 
distinctionless Atman. 

The initial perception of the all-per- 
yasivencss of delight is never dissociated 
from self, though its reference to it is 
not present in the earlier texts. A 
finer vision must be developed before it 
can see the delight of all existence to be 
the delight of self. The mystic vision 


and realisation in its inception and 
birth cannot reach the high level of the 
intuition of the self. It reaches the 
acme of realisation by stages of refine- 
ment. The conscious reference of delight 
to self and the perception of them are, 
therefore, a distinct advance in realisa- 
tion and a unique presentation of 
delight in excelsis, for it is the feeling 
no longer of delight immanent in the 
outward existence or inward self, but 
it is the sense of the self being the 
delight-in-itself. The reference to the self 
identified with delight makes the vision 
of the transcendent; it is no longer the 
finer feeling of blessedness which the 
soul feels and the heart enjoys. It is 
the blessedness beyond feeling. It is 
beyond appreciation. The soul is iden- 
tified with it. When one has a fore- 
taste of this, one ventures to proceed 
beyond the delight felt in the inward 
being and the outward existence. 

But this transcendent bliss of Atman 
cannot come at once. The intimation 
of Atman as the lord of all creatures 
(adhipati), the king of all beings, pre- 
cedes the transcendent vision ; the inner 
and the outer existence are synthesised 
in it — ‘‘the devas, the men, the pranas, 
all arc consecrated to Atman.” 

This vision has a necessity inasmuch 
as it displaces the idea of a confined 
self by the conception of an all-inclusive 
one free to project the whole universe 
out of itself. The restricted vision of 
the empiric and the pragmatic self has 
no glace here. Though the self has not 
been realised in transcendence, yet it is 
felt to be the thread, the support of the 
whole existence. 

This reference of the cosmic existence 
to self has a deep meaning. It brings 
out its expansive nature and inspires 
mystic vision. It elevates our concep- 
tion of the soul from its mistaken 
identity with its internal psychoses to 
the level of a supra-mental existence, 
enlivening the finite centres of conscious- 
ness as well as the cosmic deities and 
at the same time feeling within it its 
own transcendence over them. The 
delight of such an existence is also trans- 
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cendent. It has a uniqueness of its own^ 
being different from the delight of the 
finite centres of existence. It is the 
delight of the whole reflected in the 
centre. 

But this delight of the whole is to be 
distinguished from the transcendent 
delight. The former has a reference and 
a concentration, the latter has none. 
The delight of the former is, therefore, 
the delight of unrestricted movement, 
life and freedom. It is the delight of 
all-comprehensive knowledge and over- 
powering being. The delight of the 
latter is the delight of stillness. It is 
the delight which cannot be felt, it 
cannot be tasted. It can be lived.* 

Yajnavalkya taught his wife the 
gospel of Self as delight when he was 
about to retire into the life of contem- 
plation and absorption. His reason is 
simple. His appeal is deep. Nothing 
is dear to us which is external to us. 
Everything is dear to us by its reference 
to self. The human relations, the ex- 
ternal possessions, the culture in Vedic 
lore become our joy when they become 

* Samkara’s interpretation of the texts 
may appear different, but it is not exactly 
different. Samkara explains the text in the 
light of cosmology. Still he seems to be 
quite alive to the mutual dependence of the 
finite existences. This mutual dependence 
speaks of their unity in the ultimate exist- 
ence. Vide Samkara-Bhasya, Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisad : introduction to the commentary 
on Chapter II, 5th Brahmana. The word 
Madhu has been used by Samkara in the 
sense of an effect. But since the effect is one 
with the cause, the essence of being, there- 
fore, permeates it. Hence the word Madhu 
would convey a better sense, specially from 
the mystic standpoint, if it is taken in the 
sense of delight. Whatever the cosmology 
may be, there can be no doubt that the 
mystic vision sees the spirit immanent in the 
world of appearance, for the great claim of 
mysticism is the immediate vision of truth 
here and now. And, therefore, to the mystic 
the world of effects has a meaning different 
from the one presented to the laity. If 
delight is the essence of being, this delight 
IS in the appearance, and, therefore, it can- 
not be far from truth if the texts are inter- 
preted as representing the mystic vision of 
delight immanent in the heart of things. 

5 


ours, when they are related to the self. 
The touch of “I” enlivens all. They are 
mere existences by themselves. They 
arc sources of delight by this reference 
to self. This delight is borrowed delight. 
That which by its touch makes life 
easy, existence happy and all things at- 
tractive and felicitous is necessarily 
the highest beatitude. This beatitude 
is Self. It is the supreme puissance. 

Yajnavalkya is above the fatal mis- 
take and the usual notion that delight is 
consequent upon eccentric relations and 
projections of Self. His vision is just 
the otherwise. Delight awaits the pene- 
tration into the centre of being. The 
more centralised becomes our vision, 
the more beatific becomes our normal 
experience, since every element of 
experience is seen in reference to the 
self. The reference to self grafts upon 
relations and experiences not only a 
meaning but an attraction. This can 
prove that the self is in essence delight. 
The more rarefied the consciousness and 
the more inward the penetration, the 
more is the experience of delight. This 
is a sure pjroof and testimony that the 
self is delight. 

Sanat-kumara in the Chhandogya 
Upanisad reiterates the same truth. 
Expanse is delight. The more life rises 
above the sense of division and the res- 
trictions of relativity, the more it enjoys 
delight. Delight is, therefore, the in- 
variable accompaniment of free being, 
and complete freedom is possible only in 
unbounded existence. The Chhandogya 
defines Bhuma as installed in and iden- 
tified with silence where one sees no- 
thing else, hears nothing else, under- 
stands nothing else. This silence is the 
Plenum of Existence. This plenum is 
established in its own greatness. This 
plenum is below. It is above. It is to 
the east. It is to the south. It is to 
the north. It is all. The Bhuma is self. 
The Chhandogya tells us further. The 
soul is below. The soul is above. The 
soul is to the east, etc. Verily he who 
sees this, who thinks this, who under- 
stands this, who has delight in the soul, 
who has intercourse with the soul, who 
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has bliss in the soul, he is autonomous, 
he moves in all the worlds freely. 

The Chhdndogya makes clear and 
explicit the reference of the delight to 
self, and its freedom from all limitations. 
The autonomy of the self is complete. 
It is the conquest not over urges, but 
over life and its limitations. Indeed 
Svaraj is a unique experience. It is 
the complete awakening from the falsity 
of division and concentration. It is the 
freedom of alonencss of the self, which 
nothing can defile. It is the freedom 
from the instinctive error of pursuing 
the truth out of self. This freedom gives 
silence to the quest, for the light of the 
self removes the darkness and dispels 
ignorance. 

The word Bhumd needs a little ex- 
planation. The sense and the joy of 
expanse is the common promise of 
mysticism. And whenever life has the 
freedom from limitation, it has the taste 
of a new delight of expanse, of an 
oceanic existence. This joy of unres- 
tricted existence with the consciousness 
of greater elasticity of being is the 
attraction of mystic life, and all forms 
of mysticism afford such joy and such 
elasticity. But even when enjoying 
elasticity and freedom, the soul may 
not have complete freedom. The touch 
of the little self may still linger, pre- 
venting it from the traceless plunge in 
the deep. The soul may be in tune 
with the infinite life, it may be life in 
its endless vistas and perspectives, but 
still it may not realise the acme of real- 
isation in the Calm. The Upanisads 
undoubtedly enhance this aspect i.f 
mysticism. They notice the unfailing 
power and vision that invariably accom- 
pany mystic realisation, but they are 
side-lights in comparison with the ideal 
on which they insist. 

Bhuma then is not the feeling of ex- 
panse which is often the common 
experience in mystic life. It is not the 
synthetic vision of reality comprising 
within it the details of existence in a 


dynamical symmetry. Such a vision 
may be a passing phase on the way to 
realisation, but it is not the finale of it. 
In the teachings of Sanat-kumfira and 
Yajnavalkya, Bhuma has the clear sense 
of transcendent vastness and aloneness. 
The common idea of a magnitude and 
unbounded magnitude of Bhuma is the 
idea of an all-inclusive being, but this 
meaning is rejected in favour of a trans- 
cendent oneness in which there is not the 
least sense of distinction and difference. 
It is the basic being, beyond perception, 
beyond understanding. It is the abyss 
of mystic life, the seeker and the sought 
vanish alike in the identity of existence. 
This experience is unique. Certainly it 
is different from the vision of the 
synthetic unity of the Infinite. The 
infinite thread of existence is realis- 
ed in its finer and finer essence, 
with greater and deeper penetration. 
This thread runs through the cosmic 
existence as the principle of unity, but 
this form of mystical penetration is 
surely different from the consciousness 
whence drops the thread of existence, 
whence vanish the waves of life in their 
highest amplitude and greatest magni- 
tude. 

This experience is not the experience 
of vastness as ordinarily understood. It 
is vast in the sense of the disappearance 
of the subject-object experience which 
characterises all finite knowledge. The 
empirical sense of vastness is not free 
from the subject-object reference of 
knowledge. The super-sensuous cons- 
ciousness is not always free from this 
reference, though it may be free from 
the sense-connexion. When knowledge 
becomes completely free from the sub- 
ject-object reference, it attains the con- 
summation. Consciousness and being 
are fully identical here. Their mutual 
reference and relativity which character- 
ises the mental and supra-mental 
activities, are fully absent here. And, 
therefore, this intuition is unique. Its 
promise is also unique. 



VIGNETTES OF INDIA 

By Nicholas Roebicu 


Is it really India ? A thin shore line. 
Meager little trees. Crevices of dessi- 
cated soil. So does India hide its face 
from the south. 

* 

Multicolored is Madura with the re- 
mains of Dravidian strata. All the life, 
all the nerve of the exchange, was near 
the temple. In the passages of the 
temple are the bazaar, the court, the 
sermon, the reciter of the Ramayana, 
the gossip, and the sacred elephant who 
wanders in freedom; and the camels of 
the religious processions. The ingenious 
stone carving of the temple is colored 
with the present-day crude colors. 

Sarma, the artist, sorrows over it. 
Rut the city council did not listen to 
him, and colored the temple according 
to their own plan. Sarma is saddened 
that so much of fine understanding is 
gone, and has as yet been replaced only 
by indifference. . . . 

Sarma inquires about the condition of 
artists in Europe and America. He is 
genuinely surprised that the artists of 
Europe and America can live by the 
labor of their hands. It is incompre- 
hensible to him that art can provide a 
means of livelihood. With them, the 
occupation of artist is the most profitless 
one. There are almost no collectors. 
Sarma himself, tall, in white garments, 
with sad, calm speech, awaits something 
better, and knows all the burden of the 
present. . . . Hard is the life of the 
Hindu artist. Much resolution is need- 
ed in order not to abandon this thorny 
path. Greetings to the artists of India I 
Why is it that in all countries of the 
world the condition of scientists and 
artists is so precarious? 

« 

Thorny also is the way of the Hindu 
scientists. Here, before us, is an ex- 
ample, in a struggling young scientist, 
a biologist and pupil of Sir Jagadis Bose. 


He began his laboratory in the name of 
Vivekananda. In his peaceful little 
house above the laboratory is a room 
dedicated to the relics of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda, and other teachers of this 
group. This young man, pupil of the 
closest pupil of Vivekananda, carries 
into life the principles of this master, 
who fearlessly proclaimed his evocation 
to action and knowledge. In this little 
top chamber he formulates his thoughts, 
surrounded by the things which be- 
longed to his beloved leaders. One 
remembers vividly the portraits of 
Ramakrishna and his wife. Both faces 
impress one with their purity and striv- 
ing. We sat in complete silence near 
this memorial hearth. Greetings ! 

« 

Who can explain why the path of 
knowledge and beauty is the most 
difficult? Why does humanity accept 
with such hesitation all that is pre- 
destined? It is therefore the greater 
joy to see in India the signs of an ascent 
of knowledge and art. It is joyful to see 
that in India the number of schools is 
increasing, and that legions of new 
enlightened workers for science and 
beauty arc ready to serve in the victory 
of evolution. 

* 

In Calcutta, not far behind the city, 
are two monuments to Ramakrishna. 
On the shore, Dakshineswar, the 
Temple, where long lived Ramakrishna. 
Almost opposite, across the river, is the 
Mission of Ramakrishna, the mauso- 
leum of the teacher himself, of his wife, 
of Vivekananda, and a collection of 
many memorable objects. Vivekananda 
dreamt that here should be a real Hindu 
University. Vivekananda took care of 
this place. There is a great peace here 
and it is with difficulty one realizes one- 
self so near to Calcutta with all the 
terror of its bazaars and confusion. . . . 
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On the memorable day of Rama- 
krishna as many as half a million of 

his admirers gather. 

* 

On the shores of the Ganges^ a grey- 
bearded man, cupping his palms like a 
chalice, offers his entire possessions to 
the rising sun. A woman quickly tell- 
ing her rhythms performs her morning 
Pranayaina on the shore. In the even- 
ing she may again be there, sending 
upon the stream of the sacred river a 
garland of lights as prayers for the 
welfare of her children. And these fire- 
flies of the woman’s soul, prayer- 
inspired, travel long upon the dark 
watery surface. Beholding these offer- 
ings of the Spirit, one can even forget 
V the stout priests of the golden temples. 
We are minded of other things. We 
recall those Yogis who send into space 
their thoughts, thus constructing the 
coming evolution. Not the usual priests 
these, but active hermits; they are 
bringing our thought near to the energy 
which will be revealed by scientists in 
the very near future. . . . 

Everywhere, much incense, rose 
water, and fragrant sandalwood. Hence 
the smoke from the bodies in the Burn- 
ing Ghats of Benares is not turbid. And 
in Tibet, also, cremation is used. 

Regard the gentle child games of the 
Orient — and listen to the complicated 
rhythms of the chants and soft music. 
There are not evident the profanities of 
the West. 

* 

Each day a woman’s hand molds the 
sand at the entrance of the house into 
a special design. This is the symbol 
that within the house all is well, and 
there is neither sickness, death nor dis- 
cord. If there be no happiness in the 
house then the hand of the woman be- 
comes stilled. A seeming shield of 
beauty is placed before the house by the 
hand of the woman at the benevolent 
hour. And little girls at school early 
are being taught a variety of designs for 
the signs of happiness. An inexplicable 
beauty lives in this custom of India. 


Vivekananda called the women of 
India to work and to freedom. He also 
asked the so-called Christians, ^*If you 
so love the teaching of Jesus why do 
you not follow it?” So spoke the pupil 
of Ramakrishna who passed through the 
substance of all teachings and learned 
through life “not to deny.” Viveka- 
nanda was not merely an industrious 
“Swami” — something lion-like rings in 

his letters. How he is needed now I 

» 

“Buddhism is the most scientific and 
most cooperative teaching,” says the 
Hindu biologist, Bose. It is a joy to 
hear how this truly great savant who 
found his way to the mysteries of plant 
life speaks about the Vedanta, Maha- 
bharata, and about the poetry of the 
legends of the Himalaya. Only true 
knowledge can find the merited place 
for all existing things. . . . 

Bose’s mother in her day sold all her 
jewels in order to give her son an educa- 
tion. The scientist, in demonstrating 
“His kingdom,” says : “Here are the 
children of the rich in luxurious condi- 
tions. See how they become puffed and 
baggy. They need a good storm to 
bring them back to healthy normalcy.” 
Knowing the pulse of the plant world, 
the scientist approaches wholesomely all 
the manifestations of life. . . . One of 
Bose’s best books was written on the 
heights of the Punjab in Mayavati — in 
the shrine of Vivekananda. Viveka- 
nanda departed too soon. Bose and 

Tagore — noble images of India ! 

* 

Some of the most cosmogonic parts of 
the Vedas are written by women, arid 
now in India has arrived the epoch of 
the woman. Greetings to the women of 
India ! 

* 

Ramakrishna says : “In Atman there 
is no distinction of male or female, of 
Brahmin or Kshatrya and the like.” 

Ramakrishna executed the work of 
the sweeper to show, personally, that 
there were no distinctions. 

Sir Jagadis Bose affirms that the 
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sensitiveness of plants is completely 
astonishing. As the plants feel the for- 
mation of a cloud long before it is 
visible to the eye, so the East feels the 
thought at its inception. 

In the close interrelation between the 
visible and the invisible, and in the epic 
simplicity of their interplay, lies the 
charm of India. 

* 

In sudden support of fundamental 
Buddhism, the realist of realists. 
Huxley, says, ‘‘No one but a superficial 
thinker rejects the teaching of reincar- 
nation as nonsense. Like the teaching 
of evolution itself, reincarnation has its 
rcots in the world of reality and is 
entitled to the same support com- 
manded by every consideration which 
evolves from analogies.” 

L. Horn writes : “With the accept- 
ance of the teachings of evolution, the 
old forms of thought everywhere are 
crumbling. New ideas arise in the place 
of outlived dogmas, and we have before 
us the spectacle of a general intellectual 
movement in a direction becoming ever 
more strange, parallel with Eastern 
philosophy. 

“The unheard of speed and variety of 
the scientific progress current in the last 
fifty years cannot but call forth an 
equally unprecedented hastening of 
thought in the broad non-scientific 
circles of society. That the highest and 
most complete organisms develop out of 
the simplest organisms; that upon one 
physical basis of life stands the whole 
living world ; that there cannot be 
traced a line which divides animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ; that the difference 
between life and non-life is a difference 
in gradation and not substance — all this 
already has become commonplace in 
the new philosophy. After the recogni- 
tion of physical evolution it is not 
difficult to say that the acknowledgment 
of psychic evolution is only a question 
of time.” 

The observation of the East aston- 
ishes and rejoices one. And not the 


obvious power of observation which 
leads to a dead stereotype but observa- 
tion, fine and silent in its substance. 
One remembers how the teacher asked 
the newly arriving pupil to describe a 
room, but the room was empty and in 
a vessel was swimming only a tiny fish. 
In three hours the pupil wrote three 
pages, but the teacher rejected him, say- 
ing that about this one little fish he 
could have written all his life. In 
technical imitation is revealed the same 
sharp observation. In the adaptation of 
the meter of a song, in the character of 
a call, in movements, you see an all- 
powerful culture. Somewhere the 
Hindus enveloped in their mantles were 
compared to Roman senators. This is 
an inane comparison. Rather liken them 
to the philosophers of Greece, and still 
better, call them the creators of the 
Upanishads, Bhagavad-Gita, Maha- 
bharata. For neither Rome nor Greece 
existed when India was flourishing. The 
latest excavations begin to support this 

indubitable deduction. 

* 

Hindus regard objects of art with fine 
understanding. From a Hindu you 
naturally expect an interesting approach 
and unusual remarks, and so it is. There- 
fore to show paintings to a Hindu is a 
real joy. How captivatingly they 
approach art ! Do not think that they 
are occupied only in its contemplation. 
You will be astonished by their remarks 
about tonality, about technique, and 
about the expressiveness of the line. If 
the observer be long silent, do not think 
that he has become tired. On the con- 
trary, this is a good sign. It means he 
has entered into a mood, and one can 
expect from him especially interesting 
deductions. Sometimes he will tell you 
a whole parable. And there will be no- 
thing vulgar or crude about it. It is 
astonishing how transformed are the 
people of the East before the creations 
of art. Indeed it is more difficult for a 
European to enter into the current of 
creation, and as a rule he is less able to 
synthesize his impression. 
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India^ I know thy sorrows, but I shall 
remember thee with the same joyous 
tremor as the first flower on the spring 
meadow. From thy Brahmins we shall 
select the greatest who understood the 
Vedic wisdom. We shall select the 
Rajah who strove for the finding of the 
path of truth. We shall notice Vaishya 
and Shudra who have exalted their 
craft, and labor for the upliftment of 
the world. A boiling kettle is the forge 
of India. The dagger of faith over a 
white goat. The phantom flame of a 
bonfire over a widow. Conjurations 
and sorcery. Complicated are the folds 


of thy garments, India. Menacing are 
thy vestures blown by the whirlwind. 
And deadly burning are thy inclement 
rocks, India. But we know thy fragrant 
essences. India, we know the depth 
and finesse of thy thoughts. We know 
the great AUM, which leads to the 
inexpressible Heights. We know thy 
great Guiding Spirit, India, we know 
thy ancient wisdom ! Thy sacred scrip- 
tures in which is outlined the past, the 
present, the future. And we shall re- 
member thee with the same tremor as 
the most precious first flower on the 
spring meadow. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION JLN GERMANY AND FRANCE 

“ By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F. R. Econ. S. 


Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (whose 
views we are considering here) attaches 
great importance to education as being 
helpful towards bringing out what is best 
in every man or nation. The spread of 
education, general or technical, and the 
heightening of the standard of education 
he regards as important because educa- 
tion is one of the many factors which 
contribute to the efficiency of a people. 
‘‘There are many other factors besides 
education which play a formative force 
in the human personality. But all the 
same, the importance of education, 
literary, scientific and technical, in 
individual or collective efficiency ^ can- 
not be entirely ignored. In no scientific 
study of a people^ s working capacity or 
possibilities of achievement should it be 
reasonable to leave out of consideration 
its educational institutions, primary, 
secondary, university and professional,*^ 
(Comperdiive Pedagogics, p. 1). 

While in no way ignoring the import- 
ance of general education in contribut- 
ing to the efficiency of a people. Prof. 
Sarkar attaches the very greatest 
importance to vocational education be- 
cause of its very great help in contribut- 
ing to the individual greatness of a 
people. It will be remembered that we 
have already mentioned that, according 


to him, advanced vocational education 
constitutes one of the factors which lie 
at the foundations of modern economic 
life. 

Prof. Sarkar has carried on a first- 
hand study of the educational institu- 
tions and systems of almost all the 
advanced countries, with more or less 
intensity. So far as vocational educa- 
tion is concerned, he has paid the great- 
est attention to the systems prevailing 
in Germany and France, and next to 
these, to those prevailing in Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., Japan, Italy and 
the U.S.S.R. We shall deal with the 
vocational education prevailing in the 
advanced countries in the order men- 
tioned, and after that we shall close 
with a few remarks and statistics about 
general and professional education and 
educational finance. 

In studying the facts and figures 
given in this connection, however, it 
should be bprne in mind that the factual 
contents of the terms ‘schools’, 
‘colleges’, ‘universities’, ‘higher’ or 
‘lower’ professional institutions, etc., 
are not absolutely the same in the 
countries under consideration and also 
that considerable adjustment in the 
official figures had to be made by Prof- 
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Sarkar in order to bring them down to 
a more uniform basis. 

Germany^ 

Vocational education in Germany 
may be discussed under three broad 
headings : (1) Commercial Education, 

(2) Technical Education and (3) Agri- 
cultural Education. 

(1) Commercial Education 

As regards commercial education there 
are four grades of institutions in 
Germany. At the top are 5 Commercial 
Colleges. Below them are 35 higher 
Schools of Commerce. The third rank 
is occupied by the Secondary Schools of 
Commerce which are 57 in number. The 
lowest type of institutions of this class 
are the 70 lower Schools of Commerce. 

The first class represents ‘the highest 
type of educational institution in the 
comniercial line*. In 1925 there were 
7091 students prosecuting studies in 
these institutions. The second class is 
meant for those ‘who are expected to 
take a leading part in commercial or 
industrial life’ either as employees or as 
independent businessmen. In 1919 there 
were 600 boys and 1300 girls in these 
institutions. Students in these schools 
are 18 or above and are Gymnasium- 
passed.^ The third class of schools arc 
but Secondary Schools proper with 
special compulsory commercial classes. 
They have been set up only in order to 
create in the students a special taste for 
commerce. These schools had a total of 
5,082 students in 1921. The students are 
generally below 18. The lowest class of 
the Commercial Schools are meant for 


the turning out of efficient office-clerks. 
The minimum age of students of these 
schools is 14. And the minimum 
qualification is the elementary school 
final certificate. In 1919, 2,100 boys 
and 6,900 girls were studying in these 
institutions. 

(2) Technical Education 

Technical education is imparted in 
three types of institutions : the Techni- 
cal Universities, the Continuation 
Schools and the Subjects-Schools. 

Technical Universities : In 1925 there 
were 10 Technical Hochschulen (‘High 
Schools’, equivalent to the Universities 
of ordinary parlance) in Germany with 
26,126 scholars. 

Continuation Schools ; In Germany 
every boy or girl below 18, who has 
finished education in the compulsory 
elementary public school (teaching 
students between 6 and 14 and having 
the same standard as the Matric Schools 
of India) and is engaged as a worker in 
some establishment, is required by law 
to attend some school or other in order 
that he or she may acquire higher 
education in the technical line to which 
he or she belongs. The teaching is free 
of charge. The schools set up for this 
purpose are known as Continuation 
Schools, as they help the further prose- 
cution of studies in a particular line 
after the completion of education in the 
elementary schools. Students are re- 
quired to undergo training in the schools 
for a period varying from one to four 
years according to the school attended. 

Further particulars regarding these 
schools will appear from the following 
figures {Comparative Pedagogics, p. 25) : 




Institutions 

Scholars 

1920 

Trade Schools ... 

850 

140,000 

1910 

Industrial Schools 

3,600 

540,000 

1922 

Factory Schools 

95 

13,738 

... 

Railway Schools 

... 

... 

1912 

Government Mining Schools (Saar) 

56 

4,190 

1912 

« (Upper Silesia) 

... 

1,059 

1922 

Mansfeld Mining Schools ... 

70 

2,000 


' Economic Development, Chaps. 12, 29, ^ t.e., holders of the Secondary School final 

80, 81 and 44. certificate. 
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Institutions 

Scholars 

Westphal Mining Schools ... 

120 

5,000 

Rural Schools ... 

... ... 

... 

Women’s Schools' 

4,791 

705,987 


The general characteristics common to 
these Continuation Schools are : (i) the 
students of these schools are actual 
employees and attend the schools for a 
few hours (varying from 5 to 12) every 
week ; (ii) the students are generally be- 
tween 14 and 18; and (in) whatever be 
the subjects studied, three courses are 
almost universal in all the different 
varieties of these schools : physical 
exercise, gymnastics, sports, excursions, 
etc ; civics'* ; a course in German. 

The expenses of these schools arc 
borne by the state or the cities. But 
the industrial guilds, unions of artisans, 
chambers of commerce, trading corpora- 
tions, etc., are also compelled to provide 
for them. 

These schools are under the control f>f 
the Ministries of Commerce, Industry, 
Forestry and Agriculture, and to a very 
slight extent under that of Education. 
From this it appears that greater import- 
ance is attached to the economic than 
to the educational aspect of these institu- 
tions. That is, these institutions have 
a definite economic purpose to serve. 


Prof. Sarkar remarks as follows on 
these Continuation Schools : ^^These are 
the various agencies through which the 
peasants, working men, as well as the 
lower middle classes of Germany, arc 
being educated not only to become 
efficient hands and feet of German 
economic life^ but also to grow up into 
able-bodied and patriotic citizens for the 
‘Fatherland*.” 

Subjects-Schools (Fachschulen) : These 
schools are intended to impart train- 
ing in various technical subjects. 
These are not part-time like the Conti- 
nuation Schools, but are whole-time. 
Apart from the schools jof mining, most 
of these are run either by the state or 
the cities. The scholars are usually 18 
or above. Previous practical experience 
for definite periods is insisted upon be- 
fore admission. Prof. Sarkar would like 
to call these schools as Intermediate 
Technical Colleges. 

The various classes of Subjects- 
Schools, their number and the number 
of scholars reading in them will appear 
from the following figures : 


1921 

Schools of Architecture 

Institutions 

60 

Scholars 

12,730 

1922 

,, ,, Metal Industry 

35 

... 

1922 

,, ,, Manufacture 

1 

. . . 

1922 

,, ,, Spinning and Weaving 

,, ,, Industrial Arts ... 

85 

... 

1924 

,, ,, Mining (Prussia) 

11 

1,759 

1924 

,, ,, Navigation 

12 

1,658 


Schools ’ of architecture teach both 
overground and underground architec- 
ture. Schools of metal industry are of 
two classes : those which teach mecha- 

* “Civics implies not only the knowledge 
of general economic, political and legal con- 
ditions but also the study of the cultural 
institutions of the country such as museums, 
galleries, theatres, exhibitions, zoological 
gardens, scientific discoveries, etc.*' 


nical engineering and those which impart 
education in smithies of various sorts, 
the tin-man’s trade, installations of all 
sorts, etc. Schools of manufacture arc 
practically the same as those of mecha- 
nical engineering. The only difference is 
that while the latter lay stress on 
machines, pulleys, levers, etc., the 
former lay stress on technology, ue .9 o” 
the following subjects : raw materials, 
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measuring instruments and machine- 
tools, the chemistry of manufacture, 
foundry work, smithy, dyeing, installa- 
tion of workshops, management of 
factories and book-keeping. Schools of 
spinning and weaving teach subjects 
such as the following : silk and velvet 
manufacture ; manufacture of ribbon, 
lace, etc. ; dress-making, spinning and 
weaving in wool, cotton, linen, etc. ; 
hand-weaving (taught in a school in 
Silesia) ; the commercial side of the 
textile industry; textile technology and 
chemistry. Some of these schools are 
very highly specialized. There are two 
grades of textile schools : (a) those 
which aim at turning out expert work- 
men and (h) those which aim at produc- 
ing expert managers, directors, etc., of 
textile factories. The schools of 
industrial arts and handicrafts are meant 
for the following classes of artisans : 
carpenters and manufacturers of 
furniture, house-decorators, painters, 
modellers, sculptors in wood and stone, 
wood-carvers, metal workers, die-cutters, 
blacksmiths, silver and goldsmiths, 
enamel-workers, designers, painters of 
advertisements, printers and composi- 
tors, book-binders, glass-painters, glass- 
cutters, and porcelain artists. For 
women there are special classes in these 
schools in weaving, knitting, needle- 
work, embroidery of all sorts, clothing 
fashions and garment-making. The 
artistic, technical and the commercial 
aspects are emphasized in all these 
schools. Industrial legislation and civics 
also are taught. The schools of mining 
impart instruction in anthracite mining, 
as also in the mining of brown coal, iron 
ore, salt ore, iron and other metals as 
well as of slates. Eleven schools 
are run by mining associations under 
the control of the state and only 1 is 
run by the state. Out of 30,000 mining 
engineers and mine officials in Germany 
12,000 are the products of these schools. 
T^e schools of navigation impart instruc- 
tion in the following different classes of 
navigation : coasting navigation, short- 
distance shipping, fishing in high sees, 
piloting, high i.c., long-distance shipp- 
7 


ing. In the case of the other Each- 
schulen the period of instruction varies 
from 2 to 4 years, but in the case of the 
schools of navigation the period of in- 
struction varies from 2 weeks in the case 
of coasting navigation to 20 weeks in the 
case of long-distance shipping and 40 
weeks in the case of piloting. The 
average number of students annually 
undergoing instruction in the various 
branches of navigation between 1910 
and 1913, will appear from the follow- 
ing figures : coasting — 200 ; short-dis- 
tance shipping — 286; high sea fishing — 
61 ; piloting — 665 ; long-distance ship- 
ping —456. It appears that the largest 
number of students take to piloting and 
long-distance shipping. 

Besides the above, there are special 
schools for special industries. These 
schools impart instruction in the follow- 
ing special industries : (a) smithies, 

(h) installations, (c) instruments and 
machine tools, (d) clocks and watches, 
(e) precious metals, (/) wood-carving, 
(g) toys, (h) musical instruments, 

(i) willow-reeds, (/) chemical engineer- 
ing, (k) paper manufacture (1) dyeing, 
(m) soap-making, (n) bricks and tiles, 
(o) porcelain, (p) glass, (q) photo- 
graphy, (r) leather industry, (s) gar- 
ment-making, (f) food-products, (m) 
hotel management. 

These schools belong to the same type 
as the schools for industrial arts and 
crafts already mentioned. Unlike the 
Continuation Schools, however, both 
these classes are meant for students who 
are not engaged in earning their bread. 
But, while the age of students in the 
schools for industrial arts and handi- 
crafts is about 18, that of students enter- 
ing into the schools for special industries 
is about ] 4. Most of these schools are run 
by the state, but some are run by manu- 
facturers* associations and private in- 
dividuals. 

Prof. Sarkar*s remarks on the Each- 
schulen (Subjects-Schools) of Germany 
are highly interesting and instructive 
and deserve to be quoted at length : 

^*The industrialization of Germany as 
that of other countries has been brought 
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about by many factors. As a rule out- 
siders cast their eyes on the Technische 
Hochschulen^ technical high schools or 
colleges, which academically and social- 
ly enjoy the rank of universities, as the 
chief if not the sole spiritual sources of 
Germany’s industrial might. 

*‘On an intensive examination^ how- 
ever, one should be inclined to revise 
one’s impressions and judgments. One 
discovers that Germany is a veritable 
jungle of industrial, professional and 
other institutions. Their name is legion 
and they are hewilderingly complex. 

“It is this vast number of technical 
schools of all denominations, distributed 
as they are in every nook and corner of 
Germany, that has democratized inven- 
tions, discoveries, industrial skill, practi- 
cal experience and scientific knoxdedgc 
among the masses of the German popula- 
tion. The backbone of industrial 
Germany is built upon the nurture 
furnished by these schools, which 
although bearing the modest name of a 
schule, i.e,, school, as contrasted with 
a ‘high’ school, have not failed to main- 
tain a standard of tuition sufficiently 
high, as may enable the scholars to take 
charge of factories and workshops as 
responsible Fachmanner or experts. 

“ ^Industrial research^ is a problem 
for which perhaps in most cases the 
best equipment can be secured in a 
technische hochschule. In order to equip 
oneself, further, as a teacher of indus- 
tries for a technical institution one 
generally provides oneself with the train- 
ing and discipline such as are available 
in a technische hochschule. But those 
whose chief interest lies in the building 
up of factories and ivorkshops find their 
aims invariably best served in such 
technical schools as are known as fach- 
schulen, ‘Subjects-Schools. ’ ” 

(3) Agricultural Education 

The various grades of agricultural in- 
stitutions are adapted to the standard of 
education attained by the entrants. 

Those who have passed from the 
.‘Secondary Schools (their academic 
.standing is the same as that of Indian 


Intermediates) may study either in the 
Agricultural Universities or in the Agri- 
cultural Seminars. 

The Agricultural Universities are 18 
in number. Of these 4 are self-contained 
Agricultural Universities in the strict 
sense of the term. They are located at 
Berlin, Bonn, Hohenheim and Weihen- 
stephan. Eight are but Agricultural 
Institutes attached to the ordinary 
Universities viz., the Universities at 
Koenigsberg, Breslau, Halle, Goettin- 
gen, Kiel, Leipzig, .Tena and Giessen. 
The Technische Hochschule at Munich 
has an agricultural branch attached to 
it. All the Agricultural Universities are 
maintained by the Government. These 
Universities confer the degree of the 
Doctor of Philosophy on the successful 
students. 

There are in all 11 Seminars for Agri- 
culturists. While the course in the 
Universities is for 3 years, that in the 
Seminar is for 1 year only. Hence, 
these Seminars better meet the needs of 
practical agriculturists who have neither 
the time nor the money to get instruc- 
tion from the Universities. The Seminar- 
passed men are lit to take independent 
charge of large agricultural under- 
takings. Officials of the Government 
agricultural departments are also re- 
cruited from them. 

The Volkssehule-pvLSsed men (i.e., 
those who have passed from the 
elementary schools equivalent to the 
Indian Matriculation standard) can 
study' agriculture in either of three 
classes of institutions : (a) the real 
Agricultural Schools; (b) the Continua- 
tion Schools; and (c) the Secondary 
Schools of Agriculture. 

The first class is meant for the actual 
tillers of the soil. These are 450 in 
number. Of these 30 are held through- 
out the year, while 420 are held only 
in the winter. The winter schools are 
very popular for two reasons. First, 
they enable the sons of peasants to 
assist their parents in agricultural work 
in summer. Secondly, they are less ex- 
pensive than the 80 whole-time schools. 
During summer the teachers of winter 
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schools visit the fields of the fanners 
along with the students and help the 
farmers with their advice. The teachers 
serve as the connecting links between 
theoretical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience and also between village life 
and the outer world. 

Those Volksschule-psLssed boys who 
have already taken to some paid agricul- 
tural employment are compelled by law 
to undergo training in agriculture for 
four years in the Continuation Schools 
of agriculture. The teaching in these 
schools is imparted side by side with the 
employment of the students, and is 
given free of charge. The employers 
have to bear the expenses. 

Boys who have completed their career 
in the V olksschulen may enter those 
secondary schools which, while teaching 
general subjects, lay special emphasis on 
agriculture. These secondary schools of 
agriculture (Prof. Sarkar calls them as 
‘semi ’-agricultural schools) appear to 
be of the same type as the secondary 
schools of commerce which are meant 
to create a taste for commerce. There 
are ‘21 such schools in Germany. 

Apart from the above, there are other 
agricultural schools which only teach 
special agricultural subjects. These 
specialized agricultural schools are of 
two classes : those which admit students 
who have proceeded up to the second- 
ary school standard, and those which 
take in students who have passed from 
the elementary schools. To the former 
class belong the higher schools of 
gardening and the schools of land-im- 
provement. Students trained in the 
schools of gardening are in high demand 
as gardeners or inspectors of parks and 
gardens. Scholars passed from the 
latter schools are known as ‘improve- 
ment technologists’ and ‘meadow archi- 
tects’. Their services are utilized in 
effecting land-improvements, t.e., in 
works such as the draining and the 
reclamation of lands. 

The lower specialized schools of 
agriculture include 80 lower schools of 
gardening, 8 schools of horse-breeding, 
a few cattle-breeding schools, 8 schools 


of swine-culture, 6 schools of bird- 
culture, a few bee-culture, pisciculture 
and sea-fishery schools, 12 dairy 
schools (to train milk-men and ‘milk- 
officers’), etc. Besides, there are special 
schools to teach various agricultural 
industries such as the manufacture of 
alcohol, sugar, etc., and also to teach 
milling and baking. The sugar schools 
train up sugar chemists and sugar 
engineers. The milling and baking 
schools are meant for (/) workingmen 
in milling and baking shops, (ii) 
teachers of vocational schools requiring 
training in milling and baking, and (in) 
officers of customs-houses. The 60 horse- 
shoeing schools (none can practise horse- 
shoeing in Germany without a proper 
certificate of competency), the schools 
for office-bearers and accountants (to 
take charge of agricultural institutions 
and organizations), the schools of agri- 
cultural co-operation (to train men to 
properly discharge the executive duties 
in connection with the running of 
agricultural co-operative societies) and 
the forestry schools, — are also classed 
under the lower specialized agricultural 
schools.’ 

France 

Higher professional education in 
P'rance is imparted in the following in- 
stitutions : (1) Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers, Paris ; (2) Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufacturers, Paris; (3) Ecole 
des hautes etudes commercials, Paris ; 
(4) 1.5 higher schools of commerce with 
3,161 scholars (1924); ( 5 ) Ecole Poly- 
technique ; (6) 4 Ecoles des Mines 

(Paris, St. Etienne, Alais, Duai); (7) 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaurses, Paris; (8) 
Ecoles des Beaux-Arts ; (9) Naval 

' Women in Germany can join the 
ordinary schools of commerce, industry and 
agriculture on equal terms with men. There 
are also special professional schools for 
women. An idea of these special schools has 
been given in connection with the discussion 
of “The Economic Independence of Modern 
Women” (“P. B,” for Aug. 1980, pp. 398-394.) 
Further details, which are intensely interest- 
ing, may be looked up in Ch. 19 of Prof. 
Sarkar’s Economic Development, 
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Schools; (10) MUitary School. (Com- 
parative Pedagogics, p. 6). 

Higher professional education is also 
imparted in the science-faculties of the 
universities. Most of the universities 
(at Aix, Besancon, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, 
Poitiers, Toulouse, Paris, Marseilles, 
Rennes, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, 
etc.) offer technical courses in one or 
more of the following technical sub- 
jects : electricity, chemistry, oecology, 
entomology, agriculture, viticulture, 
brewery, dairy-farming, geology, aero- 
technology, tannery, agricultural che- 
mistry, watch-making, paper-making, 
etc. Of the numerous universities 
6 alone (those at Grenoble, Nancy and 
Toulouse) possess very big technical 
departments. In 3911 the latter three 
granted 306 diplomas in technical sub- 
jects, while all the others put together 
issued only 69. (Economic Develop- 
ment, pp. 2-3). 

Of the total number of 2,000 
engineers usually turned out every year 
in France, only about 400 come out of 
the universities. The rest come from 
specialized technical and engineering 
colleges. In addition to the 2,000 already 
mentioned 400 engineers on an average 
come out every year as a result of prac- 
tical experience in factories and work- 
shops. ‘‘Technical education in France 
therefore is primarily a function of extra - 
University educational institutions.” 

Intermediate Technical Education in 
France is imparted in the following in- 
stitutions : 

1. Six ‘national’ (i.e., paid for by 
the Central Government) engineering 
colleges at Paris, Aix, Angers-on-the 
Loire, Chalons-on-the-Marne, Lille, and 
Cheny. The training given is of a 
character intended to turn out directing 
heads of factories, engineers and indus- 
trialists connected with mechanical 
workshops etc. The course is for 3 
years. Students seeking admission must 
be between 16 and 19, must show' 
secondary school final certificate and 
must have practical industrial ex- 
perience. 


2. Five^ Free Professional Schools. 
These also are run by the Centra! 
Government. No fees are charged. The 
course is for 4 years. Students are be- 
tween 12 and 15. These schools are but 
lower schools of engineering and they 
prepare students for the higher engineer- 
ing colleges. The number of scholars in 
1926 was 2,586. 

3. Eighty-two Free Schools of Com- 
merce and Industry. Sixty-five are for 
boys and 17 for girls. The total number 
of scholars in 1925 was 42,409. 

The object of these schools is to turn 
out qualified apprentices. They admit 
permanent as well as external students. 
The external students are those who 
work in neighbouring factories. The 
course is for 3 years. Students are be- 
tween 12 and 15. The first two years 
are given to primary school subjects. 
Professional subjects are taught in the 
third year. The subjects taught vary 
according to the character of the local 
industries. The various subjects taught 
make an .imposing list and we give them 
here : mechanics, designing, descrip- 
tive geometry, electricity; geography, 
accounting and the study of goods ; 
watch and clock-making; printing and 
typography ; weaving ; hotel-running ; 
ceramics ; timber-work ; lithography ; 
marine engineering ; boiler work ; indus- 
trial chemistry ; ‘fitting’ ; cabinet- 
making; Colonial economics; lock- 
smith’s trade; founding; gunsmith’s 
w'ork; industrial electricity; modelling; 
sculpture in wood; spinning, bleaching 
and dyeing; lace-making; cutlery; 
gloves-making ; spectacles manufactur- 
ing; manufacture of combs, celluloid 
articles, shoes, etc ; drapery ; lead-work ; 
zino-plating, etc. 

4. For agricultural education there 
are various types of institutions. First 
of all are the three big agricultural 
colleges (at Grignon, Montpellier and 
Rennes) run by the Central Govern- 
ment. The teaching imparted enables 
students to become either actual farmers 
or teachers of agriculture. Actual culti- 

* The number given in Comparative 
Pedagogics (p. 7) » 56. 
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vation as well as the supervision of the 
farms is taught. No Government post 
is guaranteed to the passed scholars. 
Students seeking admission must be at 
least 17. In two of the colleges the 
course is for 2^ years; in the third it is 
for 2 years. The students passed are 
known as agricultural engineers. 

Then there are the 26 agricultural 
schools, all run by the Central Govern- 
ment, and the 7 schools to teach special 
subjects such as horticulture, dairy- 
farming, wine-manufacturing, etc. More- 
over, there are 65 winter schools. Of 
these 80 are peripatetic and 35 ‘fixed’. 
There are again 48 institutions combin- 
ing tuition in both housekeeping and 
agriculture. Of these 46 are peripatetic 
and 2 ‘fixed’. 

There is a special women’s school for 
agriculture. The course is for 1 year 
and the students admitted must not be 
under 16. The school has a special 
department for the training of teachers. 
The trained teachers are fit to be instruc- 
tors in the housekeeping-cum-agricul- 
tural institutions. Teachers under train- 
ing are maintained by the Government. 

5. Three veterinary colleges. Stu- 
dents seeking admission must be at 
least 17 and must be cither secondary 
school-passed or agricultural engineers. 
The course is for 4 years.® 

Lower professional education in 
France is imparted in the following in- 
stitutions : 

Scholars 

35 Schools of Industries ... 5,550 

18 Municipal Professional 

Schools in Paris 1,885 

870 Private Schools 92,000 

” On the commercial, agricultural, techni- 
cal and veterinary colleges of France see 
Chaps, 1 and 2 of Economic Development. 


The total number of scholars in the 
lower Professional Schools is 98,985. 

Having described the various types of 
technical institutions in France we 
would wind up our treatment of voca- 
tional education in that country with a 
few general remarks (vide Economic 
Developynent, Ch. 3) : 

1. Vocational education in France is 
mostly a state affair. The expenses are 
borne and the institutions are adminis- 
tered mostly by the state. Some institu- 
tions are run by the local bodies and 
the chambers of commerce. Consider- 
able mutual assistance is rendered as 
between the Government schools and 
the ‘Communal’ schools (i.e., those run 
by the ‘Communes’). 

2. Strict Government control is 
exercised over private institutions. 
Advisory Boards (consisting of the most 
prominent among local merchants, in- 
dustrialists, bankers, etc.) are associated 
with the educational institutions in 
order to keep the latter ‘in daily con- 
tact with the currents of active com- 
mercial life’. Honorary non-official 
visitors, nominated or elected because 
of the part they play in agriculture, 
industry or commerce, supplement the 
work of Government Inspectors of 
Schools. 

3. Technical education in France 
was reorganized after the War. A law 
(The loi Astier) was passed in 1919 to 
effect that reorganization. Under that 
law every person below 18 is compelled 
to undergo some sort or other of 
technical education. The education is 
imparted free of cost. Factories are 
compelled to extend proper facilities to 
their workmen to enable them to prose- 
cute their studies. Factory-owners may 
start their own schools. 


“/nd«o has to learn from Europe the conquest of external nature^ and 
Europe has to learn from India the conquest of internal nature.^^ 

— Swami Vivekananda. 



SWAMI BRAHMANANDA THE SPIRITUAL SON OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Satprakashananda 
(Continued from the last issue) 

In the world’s history, no religious Ramakrishna eats through his mouth.” 
head has perhaps been so highly He kept the other half for Sri Rama- 
revered, so dearly loved, so devotedly krishna to be offered to him at the Pujd 
served and so implicity obeyed by time. One day, while the Maharaj was 
his fellow-disciples or the entire body at Balaram Babu’s house in a weak 
of monastic and lay devotees under state of health, Swami Ramakrishna- 
him as Swami Vivekananda and nanda, noticing that there was none to 
Swami Brahmananda. His brother- attend on him, shampooed his feet in 
disciples’ reverence for Swami Brahma- spite of the Maharaj’s remonstrances, 
nanda almost amounted to adoration. Swami Turiyananda, Swami Trigunatita, 
To them he was almost the very embodi- Swami Premananda, Swami Sarada- 
ment of their Master. He was their nanda and other chosen disciples of Sri 
chosen ‘king’, their beloved ‘Maharaj’. Ramakrishna had also the same venera- 
We have already referred to the high tion for him. It has been already noted 
esteem in which Swami Vivekananda that the major portion of the Maharaj’s 
held him. He called him ‘a mountain itinerant life was spent in the company 
of spirituality.’ He took his counsel in of Swami Turiyananda, who always 
all important matters. He vested him made it a point to look after the Maha- 
with sole authority over the Order raj’s needs and convenience as far as 
founded by himself, saying : “Every- practicable in the hard life of renuncia- 
thing belongs to you, Raja, I am no- tion and tapasyd. At Brindaban he 
body.” He looked upon him as a true would not allow the Maharaj to go 
successor of Sri Ramakrishna, It was abegging. He used to beg his own food 
also his desire that so long as Rakhal as well as that of the Maharaj going 
lived, none else of his Gumbhdis would from door to door. Swami Premananda 
be elected President of the Ramakrishna used to say : “When I hear that brother 
Order. Of all the Gumbhdis Swami Rakhal is going to be absent from the 
Ramakrishnananda’s love for and devo- Math, I feel a void within myself.” But 
tion to the Maharaj were most marked, this reverence of the brother-monks was 
To him he was the veritable child of Sri not cliaracterised by an awful solemnity. 
Ramakrishna. In fact, he made no dis- It was blended with the intimacy and 
tinction between the father and the son. sweetness of genuine love. The Maharaj 
He was often heard to say : “He who also in his turn looked upon them as the 
has seen the son has also seen the chosen children of the Master and gave 
father.” Once, in Madras, the Maharaj them all the honour and love relative to 
wanted to take fruits, but unfortunately such an attitude. Truly, in this divine 
there was no fruit in the Ashrama at the relationship of the Gumbhdis veneration 
time to offer him. Just then a devotee was mingled with affection, service 
brought some apples, grapes, bananas, with devotion, intimacy with regard, 
etc., to be offered to Sri Ramakrishna. obedience with dignity, command with 
But Swami Ramakrishnananda at once tenderness, faith with understanding 
offered half of them to the Maharaj with and admiration with conviction, 
the gentle remark : “To offer these One can imagine from this what reve- 
fruits to the Maharaj is as good as offer- rence, love, faith and service the Maha- 
ing them to Sri Ramakrishna, for Sri raj commanded from others who were 
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attracted by the name and personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples. 
They vied with one another to do him 
homage and service. His word was the 
command divine. To be in his pre- 
sence was a blessing. A kind look, a 
word or a touch was a benediction and 
inspiration to be treasured for ever in 
memory. 

The secret of this unique position was 
perhaps his childlike simplicity and im- 
personality of nature. He was really a 
child divine — a veritable son of the 
Lord. He was a master without any 
idea of mastery, a ruler without any 
feeling of rulership. He was rarely 
heard to talk about himself. In all his 
conversations there was hardly any 
reference to his own deeds and achieve- 
ments. Though the supreme leader of 
a religious organisation of most rapid 
and extensive growth with multifarious 
activities in several parts of the world, 
he was never seen to command but to 
suggest. Indeed, he was an agent with- 
out the conceit of the doer in him. In 
the language of the Gita, he found in- 
action in action and action in inaction. 
Swami Premananda, who was long 
in charge of the Belur Monastery, 
writes in course of a private letter : 
“Though an agent, one should live 
like a non-agent. The character of 
Swami Brahmananda has made me 
realise this to some extent.^’ In fact 
though a master in all outward appear- 
ance Swami Brahmananda had a ser- 
viceful attitude towards those under 
him. He looked after their physical 
needs and comforts with parental care. 
He could not bear the idea that young 
Sannydsins should hazard their health 
by undergoing too much austerities and 
make themselves unfit for the spiritual 
pursuits for which they had left their 
hearth and home. Decent food, clothes, 
etc., on the other hand, he thought, 
would maintain their physical and men- 
tal vigour intact and enable them to 
make a strenuous effort to attain to the 
goal. He wanted to give them all faci- 
lities for spiritual development. In con- 
ducting the activities of the Order, the 


mere management and extension of 
work had far less claim on his attention 
than the individual spiritual growth of 
the members engaged in the work. The 
thought of their spiritual advancement 
had been uppermost in his mind. He 
would not appoint a worker to a work 
that would hamper his spiritual growth 
anyway, though from the consideration 
of mere work that would have been the 
best step. The real growth of a reli- 
gious order, he knew within himself, 
rests on the spiritual progress of each 
individual member. Thus, by promot- 
ing the spiritual culture of the indivi- 
duals, he furthered the growth of the 
Order as a whole without making any 
conscious effort for it. His life is a 
lesson for those who in their solicitude 
for the expansion of an association loses 
sight of the well-being of the individuals 
and thus defeat their own purpose. 

Beneath all these there was a peren- 
nial flow of love with a silent equable 
course unknown and unnoticed. There 
was not the least turbulence in it. The 
lover and the loved seemed to be equally 
unconscious of its existence. Gently 
and quietly it made its way into the 
hearts of all who gathered round him 
and held them under sway. Swami 
Premananda once wrote in course of a 
letter : “As the Master had completely 
w'on the Maharaj and the rest of his dis- 
ciples by his supreme love, so the Maha- 
raj has in his turn made the sons of 
others his own by his wonderful love. 
At his bidding they go anywhere and 
everywhere and exert themselves to the 
verge of death simply because of his 
love.” His noble genial loving nature 
made him the centre of attraction 
wherever he went. People of hetero- 
geneous temperaments gathered round 
him not always for the sake of religion 
but for the pleasure of his blessed com- 
pany. He looked after their personal 
and domestic welfare and gratified them 
by presents of flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, a piece of cloth or a titbit accord- 
ing to their needs and liking. These 
tokens of love, trifling as they often 
were, testified to those who received 
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them only the depth of his love and its 
genuineness. He took great delight in 
feeding others and with delicacies which 
they would relish most. At Benares 
and Kankhal he sumptuously fed a 
number of up-country Sddhus with Ben- 
gali sweets and dishes the like of which 
they said they had never tasted before. 
As a matter of fact, there was constant 
festivity wherever he went. A circle of 
devotees and admirers formed itself at 
every place and fulfilled the wishes of 
this chosen child of the Lord. Indeed, 
in his life was verified the truth of the 
following text of the Bhdgavatam : 
‘‘Those who realise the eternal presence 
of the Lord in their heart are endowed 
with perpetual good and beauty, and 
their life is imbued with an eternal 
festive joy.” 

Never did he pose as a religious prea- 
cher or teacher. He did not talk much 
on spiritual matters either because he 
held them too high and sacred or be- 
cause his gentle nature oftentimes 
shrank from the attitude of a teacher. 
Never in his life he gave a formal dis- 
course on religion. Whenever he spoke 
on it, he did it in a mood of inspiration 
in course of ordinary conversation. If 
a religious question was put to him, he 
would generally avoid it, humorously 
pointing to someone of his Gurubhdis or 
a learned younger Sivumi who happened 
to be near by as the fit person to answer 
it. At times with his usual mirthful- 
ness, he would introduce a light topic 
or create a fun, in the course of which 
he would disclose a spiritual truth cr 
give a hint or suggestion which would 
solve the doubt of the questioner and 
not unofteii change his outlook on life 
for ever. These were matters of almost 
everyday occurrence. To all appear- 
ance, he was as merry and playful as a 
child and possessed an inexhaustible 
fund of jokes and funs in which he often 
indulged. Sometimes he would take a 
special fancy for someone no matter 
what his social rank or condition or age, 
and fondle him as his own playmate. 

Behind all gaiety and jollity there was 


an undercurrent of spiritual conscious- 
ness which nothing could thwart or im- 
pede. Many a time it was observed that 
while merriment was in full swing, an 
expression of genuine religious feeling by 
any of the audience would bring about a 
sudden and complete change in the tide 
of things. His soft cheerful countenance 
would appear grave and solemn and a 
perfect serenity would fill the atmos- 
phere. His natural inwardness of mind 
also exhibited itself in the occasional 
moods of absorption into which he pass- 
ed while listening to a random conver- 
sation or smoking the hoofcd/i, as well as 
in his dignified and sober demeanour 
which commanded willing reverence. 

But the ceaseless flow of spiritual con- 
sciousness was all the more apparent in 
his transcendent aloofness. Though in 
body, he was not of the body. He loved 
all, he mixed with all, he had interest 
in everything; yet he soared far and 
beyond. Perchance, to describe the in- 
describable, things floated in his cons- 
ciousness not as bubbles of no worth, but 
as modes of the same entity. He viewed 
things neither in the grossness of limited 
reals nor in the homogeneity of pure 
existence. With name and form he 
realised the infinitude of each. Thus, 
though living apart as a spectator, he 
had an ineffable love and sympathy for 
all. This witness-like attitude was so 
remarkable a feature of his personality 
that it could not escape even casual 
notice. Thus observes Sister Devamata 
in her Days in an Indian Monastery ; 
“Wherever he (Swami Brahmananda) 
went, people came in large numbers to 
bow at his feet and beg his blessing ; but 
it seemed to reach his consciousness only 
impersonally, as if it had merely a casual 
acquaintance with the one who was being 
honoured.’^ 

In spite of his wonted reserve he liked 
to commune with the earnest seekers of 
truth. If anyone had real trouble or 
difficulty in spiritual life, he was ev^r 
ready to help him. To many he gave 
private instructions, but only after he 
had been convinced of their sincerity 
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and earnestness. His attitude in this 
respect has been best described by him- 
self. Said he one day to an intimate 
group of devotees : “There are many 
who request me to bless them. I can- 
not help laughing within myself when 1 
hear them. They don’t do as I instruct 
them. In fact, the moment they leave 
my presence, they do whatever they like. 

. . . They want to attain spiritual reali- 
sation without the necessary exertion. 
Don’t you see when such people come, 
I usually while away the time in aimless 
talk — in cracking jokes and making fun ? 
What is the use of tiring myself for no- 
thing, in speaking of spiritual practices 
to people who won’t follow them? I 
speak of higher matters only to a very 
few, who I think would take my word 
and act up to it. But even they don’t 
follow the instructions fully and pro- 
perly.” 

Besides giving general and individual 
religious instructions to earnest seekers 
of truth he gave spiritual initiation to a 
selected few. He gave also Sannydsa 
and Brahmacharya every year to select- 
ed candidates for monastic life, after a 
period of probation, generally on th? 
birthday anniversaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. These 
memorable ceremonies of formal admis- 
sion into the Holy Order were held most- 
ly at Belur. But Benares, Bhubaneswar, 
Madras, Bangalore and certain other 
places also have witnessed the blessed 
functions. Besides the Vedic form of 
Sannydsa he also gave a Tdntrika form 
of Sannydsa called Purndhhisheka to a 
few, specially to some householders who 
were debarred from the former. But in 
the matter of giving initiation (dikshd), 
in accepting one as a true disciple, he 
was particularly strict and discrimina- 
tive. He refused almost all when they 
approached him for the first time. If 
he fomid anyone deserving it, he would 
give him a preparatory lesson after the 
aspirant’s persistent prayer for four or 
five years. The final initiation would 
come in some cases after seven to ten 
years, after the aspirant’s steadiness and 
earnestness bad been fully tested and his 


eagerness for truth roused to the ex- 
treme. But once he accepted him as a 
disciple he would stand by him for good 
until the disciple reached the very shores 
of Immortal Bliss. The following words 
of his really reveal the speaker himself : 
“He is the best GurUj who, whether his 
physical body stands or falls, will see 
that everyone of his disciples attains 
liberation. The speciality of this age is 
that even after the disappearance of his 
physical body, the Guru appears in flesh 
to his disciples to guide and bless them.” 

He loved his disciples in spite of their 
faults and weaknesses. If any of them 
went astray under the influence of evil 
tendencies (samskdras), he would not 
reproach or despise him, but like a fond 
mother feel for him more deeply, watch 
him inwardly and bless him all the more. 
Sometimes he would send for him and 
call him to his side not to warn or 
chastise him but to wean him from the 
evil course by making him feel the holy 
attraction of his personality and infus- 
ing into him sufficient spiritual strength 
to fight against the samskdms. He 
could ill brook any criticism of the 
beloved disciple from others. In giving 
initiation he took into consideration only 
the aspirant’s spiritual consciousness, his 
yearning for the highest good, and never 
thought of his position, rank, learning 
or sex. Monks and householders, men 
and women, the high and the low 
equally shared his grace in this respect. 
While men of worldly greatness without 
spiritual hankering were summarily 
dismissed, he most willingly initiated 
the meanest of the mean if he saw 
in him any real spiritual thirst. He 
once initiated one of the menials in the 
service of an admirer of his. While the 
Maharaj was at Bangalore, Mr. K. L. 
Datta, the then Accountant-General of 
Madras, who happened to be there at 
the time, paid him occasional visits. He 
had great regard for the Maharaj and 
used to send him certain delicacies of a 
Bengali home through a servant of his, 
probably a Nepalese youngman. The 
Maharaj perceived the religious instinct 
of the boy and talked with him on 
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spiritual things whenever he came. The 
youth in his turn realised the Maharaj’s 
holy influence, but he did not dare to 
ask for his grace. One day the Maharaj 
called him to the shrine-room and gave 
him initiation. 

He initiated his disciples according to 
individual spiritual character. Every 
man has to grow spiritually and realise 
the Truth in his own way as determined 
by his inherent tendencies. The Maha- 
raj’s psychic faculty was wonderfully 
developed. Some of the visions and ex- 
periences mentioned above also testify 
to it. He could divine the spiritual in- 
clinations and possibilities of the person, 
he was going to initiate and prescribed 
for him the only course suitable for him. 
Before he gave initiation he would find 
out by meditation the Ishta (Chosen 
Deity) and Mantra (corresponding 
mystic formula) of the disciple, that is, 
the mode of practice and ideal appro- 
priate to his spiritual nature. Thus he 
guided each of his disciples in his parti- 
cular line of spiritual development. This 
is a task which only the Gurus of ex- 
ceptional spiritual powers, those who 
come to earth to fulfil a divine mission, 
are capable to do. An ordinary Guru 
tries to lead his disciples along the path 
by which he himself has received spiri- 
tual illumination, but this cannot suit 
one and all. The Maharaj laid special 
stress on the choice of Sadhand by the 
Guru according to the disciple’s spiri- 
tual characteristics. ^‘Regarding spiritual 
practices,” he remarked, *‘the same rule 
will not be applicable to all. We must 
know the peculiar tendencies of each in- 
dividual before any spiritual instruction 
can be given for his guidance. If the 
instruction goes against the particular 
bent of one’s nature, not only will it do 
one no good, but may even give rise to 
harmful consequences. It is, therefore, 
^ery essential that the Guru should 
study closely the individual tendencies 
and peculiarities of his disciples, and give 
instructions in such a form as will readi- 
ly appeal to their temperaments. In 
this matter no individual can be told in 
the presence of others what particular 


path he should follow. 1 have seen in 
the case of the Master how he would 
take each individual disciple aside and 
give him in private the special instruc- 
tions necessary for him.” 

Yet he did not bind any of his dis- 
ciples with hard and fast rules of con- 
duct. Nor did he lead him by the hand 
at every step. But he gave him suffi- 
cient freedom to cultivate his innate 
spiritual consciousness and realise the 
truth for himself. He did not give him 
any direct order but recommended to 
him certain courses of action calculated 
to help his spiritual growth. ‘*I give 
freedom to all,” he said once. “I want 
everybody to advance along his own 
line. But when I find that he is not 
able to do so, I come to his help.” 

As a rule, he did not give initiation 
unless he was divinely inspired to do so 
and until he had a clear vision of the 
seeker’s Ishta and Mantra. Once, at 
Travancore, a Railway employee, an 
Aiyanger by birth, prayed him for initia- 
tion. The Maharaj made no objection. 
But a day or two after, he said that he 
could not find out his Ishta and Mantra, 
so he asked him to wait. Then the 
Maharaj went to Cape Comorin to visit 
the temple of the Goddess Kanyii- 
Kumari. The said gentleman also joined 
the party. There at Cape Comorin his 
Ishta revealed Himself to the Maharaj, 
who then gladly initiated him. 

There are also cases of persons receiv- 
ing initiation from him in dream. Their 
number is of course very small. Some 
of them had not even seen him before. 
They had been attracted only by his 
name. The present writer had the 
occasion to know two of them directly. 
One of them was a devout young woman. 
After the dream-vision, she sought the 
earliest opportunity to go to the bodily 
presence of the Maharaj for confirma- 
tion. As she approached the Maharaj, 
who was then sitting with his Gurubhdis, 
she recognised him at the first sight, 
though he was not anyway identified to 
her. She then narrated the incident to 
him. The Maharaj asked her not to dis- 
close the Mantra, which he found out 
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for himself and told her, perhaps to 
convince her of the reality of the dream. 
The other recipient was a young boy 
who forgot the Mantra as he woke up. 
He approached the Maharaj in person 
for initiation. When he received initia- 
tion long afterwards, he at once re- 
membered the Mantra he had received 
in dream and found to his joy and sur- 
prise that the present Mantra was the 
same as that received in dream. 

He helped the seekers of truth in 
diverse ways. As he stayed in different 
places during his long tours, many a 
weary traveller in the pathless forest of 
life came to him, mysteriously attracted 
as it were, for consolation, encourage- 
ment, guidance and benediction. It so 
happened in Madras that a Vaishnava 
devotee who earned his living by 
popular talks on God (Hari-Kathd) was 
greatly attracted by the Maharaj *s spiri- 


tual personality. He was long seeking 
a Guru. Though he had great venera- 
tion for the Maharaj he could not pre- 
pare his mind to receive initiation from 
him as he belonged to the Samkara 
Order of Sannydsinsy while he himself 
was an orthodox Vaishnava by birth 
and culture. One day he besought the 
Maharaj for his blessing so that he might 
soon find a Guru of the same religious 
faith as himself. The Maharaj was 
gracious to him. The man went away 
buoyed up with assurances he had re- 
ceived. Long after the Maharaj had left 
Madras, the same man one day came to 
the Madras Math bare-footed in the garb 
of a Vaishnava ascetic. It was known 
on enquiry that through the grace of the 
Maharaj he had met a Siddha Vaishnava 
Guru who was pleased to initiate him 
into his long-cherished line of Sddhand 
(spiritual discipline). 


(To be concluded) 


THE LAST WORDS* 

By Romain Rolland 


I have no intention of concealing it : 
the great lesson taught by India is not 
without its own dangers, a fact that 
must be recognised. The idea of the 
Atman (tlie Sovereign Soul) is such 
strong wine that weak brains run the 
risk of being turned by it. And I am 
not sure that Vivekananda himself in 
his more juvenile moments was not in- 
toxicated by its fumes, for example in 
the rodomontades of his adolescence, 
which Durgacharan has recorded, and to 
which Ramakrishna, the indulgent, 
listened, an ironic smile on his lips. Nag 
the pious, adopting the meek attitude 
Christianity has taught us, said on one 
occasion : ‘‘Everything happens accord- 
ing to the will of the Mother. She is the 


*A11 rights reserved. This article may not 

be translated or reproduced in part or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author.*-£d. 


Universal Will. She moves, but men 
imagine that it is they who move.” 

But the impetuous Narcn replied : 

“I do not agree with you, with your 
He or She. / am the Soul. In me is 
the universe. In me it is born, it floats 
and disappears.” 

Nag : “You have not power enough 
to change one single black hair into 
a w^hite one, and yet you speak of the 
Universe. Without God’s will not one 
blade of grass dies !” 

Naren : “Without my will the Sun 
and the Moon could not move. At my 
will the Universe goes like a machine.’” 

Such pride is only a hair’s breadth 
removed from the bragging of the Mata- 

' And Kamakrishna with a smile at his 
youthful pride, said to Nag: **Truly Naren 
can say that; for he is like a drawn sword.” 
And the pious Nag bowed down before the 
young elect of the Mother. [See also A Con- 
versation with Swami Turiyananda, page 480, 
in this issue.— £d.]. 
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more, and yet there is a world of differ- 
ence — ^for he who spoke these words 
was Vivekananda, an intellectual hero 
who weighed the exact meaning of his 
audacious statements. Here is no 
foolish self-glorification or utterance of 
a delirious “Superman” taking his call 
before the curtain. This Soul, this 
Atman, this Self are not only those 
enclosed in the shell of my body with 
its transient and fleeting life. The Soul is 
the Self within thee, within you, within 
all, within the universe and before and 
beyond it. It can only be attained 
through detachment from the ego. The 
words : “All is the Soul. It is the 
only Reality,” do not mean that you, 
a man, are everything, but that it 
depends upon yourself whether you 
return your flask of stale water to the 
source of the snows whence flow all the 
streams of water. It is within you, you 
are the source, if you know how to re- 
nounce the flask. And so it is a lesson 
of supreme disinterestedness and not of 
pride. 

It is none the less true that it con- 
tains an exhilarating lesson, and that in 
the impetus of ascension it lends to the 
soul, the latter is apt to forget the 
humble starting point, to remember no- 
thing but the final achievement and to 
boast of its Godlike plumes. The air of 
great heights must be treated with 
caution. When all the Gods have been 
dethroned and nothing is left but the 
“Self,” beware of vertigo ! It was this 
that made Vivekananda careful in his 
ascent not to hurry the whole mass of 
souls not yet inured to the precipices 
and the wind of the chasms. He made 
each one climb by small stages leaning 
upon the staff of his own religion or of 
the provisional spiritual Credos of his 
age and country. But too often his 
followers were impatient and sought to 
gain the summits without due rest and 
preparation. Hence it was hardly 
surprising that some fell and in their 
fall they were not only a danger to 
themselves, but to those who knew 
themselves to be inferior. The exalta- 
tions caused by the sudden realisation 


of inner power may provoke social up- 
heavals, whose effect and range of dis- 
turbance are difficult to calculate before- 
hand. It is therefore perhaps all to 
the good that Vivekananda and his 
monastic Order have consistently and 
resolutely kept aloof from all political 
action, although Indian Revolutionaries 
have more than once invoked his teach- 
ing and preached the Omnipotence of 
the Atman according to his words. 

All great doctrine becomes fatally 
deformed. Each man twists it to his 
own profit and even the Church founded 
to defend it from usury and change is 
always tempted to stifle it and shut it 
up within its own proprietory walls. 
But considered in its unaltered great- 
ness, it is a magnificent reservoir of 
moral force. Since everything is within 
ourselves and nothing outside, we 
assume full responsibility for our 
thoughts and deeds; there is no longer 
a God or a Destiny onto whom we can 
basely shift it. No more Jahveh, no 
more Eumenides, no more “Ghosts.” 
Each one of us has to reckon only with 
himself. Each one is the creator of his 
own destiny. It rests upon his shoulders 
alone. He is strong enough to base it. 
“Man has never lost his empire. The 
soul has never been bound. It is free 
by nature, it is without cause. It is 
beyond cause. Nothing can work upon 
ii from without. . . . Believe that you 
are free and you will be ! . . . .” 

“The wind is blowing; those vessels 
whose sails are unfurled catch it and 
so they go forward on their way, but 
those whose sails are furled do not catch 
the wind. Is that the fault of the wind ? 
.... Blame neither man, nor God, 
nor anyone in the world. . . . Blame 
yourselves, and try to do better. . . • 
All the strength and succour you need 
is within yourselves. Therefore make 
your own future.” 

You call yourselves helpless, resource- 
less, abandoned, despoiled? . . • • 
Cowards ! You have within yourselves 
the Force, the Joy and the Freedom, 
the whole of Infinite Existence. You 
have only to drink it. 
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From it you will not only imbibe 
torrents of energy, sufficient to water 
the world, but you will also imbibe the 
aspirations of a world athirst for those 
torrents and you will water it. For 
“He who is within you works through 
all hands, walks with the feet of all.” 
He “is the mighty and the humble, the 
saint and the sinner, God and the earth- 
worm.” He is everything, and “He is 
above all the miserable and the poor of 
all kinds and all races,” “for it is the 
poor who have done all the gigantic 
work of the world.” 

If we will realise only a small part of 
this vast conception, “if one-millionth 
part of the men and women who live 
in this world simply sit down and for a 
few minutes say, ‘You arc all God, O 
ye men .... and living beings, you 
arc all manifestation of the one living 
Deity !’ the whole world will be changed 
in half an hour. Instead of throwing 
tremendous bomb-shells of hatred into 
every corner, instead of j)rojccting 
currents of jealousy and evil thought, in 
every country people will think that it 
is all He.” 

Is it necessary to repeat that this is 
no new thought.^ (And therein lies its 
force !) Vivekananda was not the first 
(such a belief would be childish) to con- 
ceive the Universe of the human Spirit 
and to desire its realisation. But he 
was the first to conceive it in all its 
fullness with no exception or limit. And 
it would have been impossible for him 
to do so, if he had not had before his 
eyes the extraordinary example of 
Ramakrishna. 

It is no rare thing in these days to see 
occasional efforts by Congresses or 
Societies, when a few noble representa- 
tives of the great religions speak of 
union in the shape of a drawing together 
of all its different branches. Along 
parallel lines lay thinkers have tried to 
rediscover the thread, so many times 
broken, so many times renewed, running 
through blind evolution, connecting the 
separate attempts — successful and un- 
successful — of reason; and they have 


again and again affirmed the unity of 
power and hope that exists in the Self 
of Humanity. 

But neither attempt, isolated as it 
has been (perhaps that explains its 
failure), has yet arrived at the point of 
bridging the gaj) between the most reli- 
gious of secular thought and the most 
secular of religious thought. Even the 
most generous have never succeeded in 
ridding themselves completely of the 
mental prejudice that convinces them 
of the superiority of their own spiritual 
family— however vast and magnanimous 
it may be — and makes them view the 
others with suspicion, because they 
also claim the right of primogeniture. 
Michelet’s large heart would not have 
been able to maintain that it had 
“neither combatted nor criticised” : 
even in his liiblc of he dis- 

tinguished between two classes : the 
])eople of light and the people of dark- 
ness. And, naturally, he had a prefer- 
ence for his own races and his own 
small pond, the Mediterranean. The 
genial Ram Mohun Roy, when about 
1828 he began to found his high 
“Univcrsalism” with the intention of 
embracing Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Christians, erected the impenetrable 
barrier of theism — “God, the one and 
only without equal” — the enemy of 
polytheism. Such prejudice is still up- 
held by the Brahmo Samaj and I find 
it again, veiled it is true, but none the 
less deep-rooted, in my most free-think- 
ing friends of the Tagore circle, and in 
the most chivalrous champions of the re- 
conciliation of religions — for example 
in the estimable Federation oj Inter- 
national FcUoii'shipSy founded four or 
five years ago in Madras, which includes 
the most disinterested Anglo-Indian re- 
presentatives of Protestant Christianity, 
and those of purified Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Theosophy : the popular religions of 
India arc excluded from it and (charac- 
teristic omission) in the accounts of its 
meetings for several years the names of 
Vivekananda and Ramakrishna do not 
appear. Silence on that score ! It 
might prove embarrassing. . . . 
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I can well imagine it ! Our European 
devotees of reason would do just the 
same. Reason and the one Godj and 
the God of the Bible and of the Koran 
would find it easier to come to an under- 
standing than anyone of them would 
feel it to understand the multiple gods 
and to admit them into their temple. 
The tribe of Monos at a pinch will admit 
that Monos may be a man of God ; but 
it will not tolerate the proliferation of 
the One, on the ground that anything 
of the kind is a scandal and a danger ! 
I can discover traces of the same thing 
in the sorrowful revolt of my dearest 
Indian friends, who have been brought 
up like their glorious Roy on absolute 
Vedantism and highest Western reason. 
They believed, at last after long pain 
and conflict they had succeeded in inte- 
grating the latter in all the best Indian 
thought of the end of the nineteenth 
century — and then Ramakrishna and his 
trumpeter, Vivekaiianda, appeared on 
the scene calling alike the privileged and 
the common herd to worship and love 
all forms of the ideal, even to the 
millions of faces that they hoped they 
had thrust into oblivion ! • . . In their 
eyes this was a mental retrogression. 

But in mine it is a step in advance, a 
mighty Hanuman-leap over the strait 
separating the continents. “ I have never 
seen anything fresher or more potent 

‘ At the same Lime 1 do not want my 
Indian friends to interpret this vast compre- 
hension of all forms of the religious spirit, 
from the lowest to the highest, as preference 
ill favour of the lower and less developed. 
Therein lies the opposite danger of reaction, 
which is further encouraged by the belliger- 
ence provoked by the hostile or disdainful 
attitude of theists and rationalists. Man is 
always a creature of extremes. When the 
boat tips too far to one side, he flings himself 
on to the other. We want equilibrium. Let 
us recall the real meaning of religious 
synthesis, as sought by Vivekananda. Its 
spirit was definitely progressive : 

disagree with all those who are giving 
their superstitions back to my people. Like 
the Egyptologist’s interest in Egypt, it is 
easy to feel an interest in India that is purely 
selfish. One may desire to see again the 
India of one’s books, one’s studies, one’s 


in the religious spirit of all ages than 
this enfolding of all the Gods existing 
in humanity, of all the faces of Truth, 
of the entire body of human Dreams, 
in the heart and the brain, in the 
Paramahamsa’s great love and Viveka- 
nanda’s strong arms. They have 
carried the great message of fraternity 
to all believers, to all visionaries, to all 
who have neither belief nor vision, but 
who seek for them in all sincerity, to 
all men of goodwill, rationalists and 
religious men, to those who believe in 
great Books or in images, to those with 
the simple trust of the charcoal-burner, 
to agnostics and inspired persons, to in- 
tellectuals and illiterates. And not 
merely the fraternity of the first-born, 
whose right as the eldest dispossesses 
and subjects his younger brethren, but 
equality of rights and of privileges. 

I have said above that even the word 
“tolerance,” which is the most magni- 
ficent generosity in the eyes of the West 
(such an old, miserly peasant), wounded 
the sense of justice and the proud deli- 
cacy of Vivekananda; for it seemed to 
him an insulting and protective conces- 
sion, such as a superior might make 
to weaker brethren whom he had the 
right to censure. He wished people to 
“accept” on the basis of equality and 
not to “tolerate.” Whatever shape the 
vase might be that contained the water, 
the water was always the same, the 

clrcains. My hope is lo sec again the strong 
points of that India, reinforced by the strong 
points of this age, only in a natural way. 
The new state of things must be a growth 
from within.” (Interviews with Sister 
Nivedita during the last journey from India 
to Europe, 1899.) 

There is here no thought of return to the 
past. And if some blind and exaggerated 
followers of the Master have been self- 
deceived on the subject, the authorised repre- 
sentatives of the Ramakrishna Mission, who 
are the real heirs of Vivekananda’s spirit, 
contrive to steer a course between the two 
reefs of orthodox reaction, which tries to 
galvanise the skeletons of ideas into fresh 
life, and rationalist pseudo-progress which is 
only a form of imperialistic colonisation by 
races of different mentality. Real progress 
is like the sap rising from the boUom of the 
roots throughout the whole tree. 
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same God. One drop is us holy as the 
ocean. In fact this declaration of equal- 
ity between the humblest and highest 
carries all the more weight because it 
comes from the highest — from an in- 
tellectual aristocrat, who believed that 
the peak he had scaled, the Advaitic 
faith, was the summit of all the moun- 
tains in the world. He could speak as 
one having authority, for, like his 
Master Ramakrishna, he had traversed 
all the stages of the way. But, while 
Ramakrishna by his own powers had 
climbed all the steps from the bottom 
to the top, Vivekaiianda with Rama- 
krishna’s help learnt how to come down 
them again from the top to the bottom 
and to know them and to recognise 
them all as the eyes of the One, who is 
reflected in their pupils like a rainbow. 

But you must not suppose that this 
immense diversity spells anarchy and 
confusion. If you have fully digested 
Vivekananda’s teaching on the Yogas, 
you will have been impressed on all 
sides by the order of the superimposed 
designs, the beautiful perspective, the 
hierarchy — not in the sense of the rela- 
tion between a master and his subjects, 
but of the architecture of stone masses 
or of music rising tier on tier : the great 
concord that steals from the keyboard 
under the hand of the Master organist. 
Each note has its own part in the 
harmony. No series of notes must be 
suppressed, and polyphony reduced to 
unison with the excuse that your own 
part is the most beautiful ! Play your 
own part, perfectly and in time, but 
follow with your ear the concert of the 
other instruments united to your own ! 
The player who is so weak that instead 
of reading his own part, he doubles that 
of his neighbour, wrongs himself, the 
work and the orchestra. What should 
we say of a double-bass if he insisted on 
playing the part of the first violin ? Or 
of the instrument that announced : 
^^Silence the rest! Those who have 
learnt my part, follow me !” — A sym- 
phony is not a class of babies being 
taught in a primary school to spell out 
a word all on the same tone 1 


And this teaching condemns all spirit 
of propaganda, whether clerical or lay, 
that wishes to mould other brains on 
its own model (the model of its own 
God, or of its own non-God, who is 
merely God in disguise). It is a theory 
which upsets all our preconceived and 
deep-seated ideas, all our age-long herit- 
age. We can always find a good reason, 
Churchmen or Sorbonnes alike, for serv- 
ing those who do not invite us to do so, 
by uprooting the tares (together with 
the grain) from the patch of ground 
that provides them with food ! Is it 
not the most sacred duty of man to 
root out the tares and briars of error 
from his own heart and from that of his 
neighbour — especially from that of his 
neighbour? And error surely is nothing 
but that which is not truth to us ? Very 
few men are great enough to rise above 
this naively ego-centric philanthropy. I 
have hardly met a single one among my 
masters and companions of the ration- 
alist and scientific secular army — how- 
ever virile, strong and generous they 
appeared to be : for with their hands 
full of the harvest they had gleaned, 
their one idea was to shower it willy- 
nilly on humanity. . . . ‘‘Take, eat, 
either voluntarily or forcibly ! What is 
good for me must be good for you. And 
if you perish by following my prescrip- 
tion, it will be your fault and not the 
fault of the prescription, as in the case 
of Moliere^s doctors. The Faculty is 
always right,” And the opposite camp 
of the Churches is still worse, for there 
it is a question of saving souls for eter- 
nity. Every kind of holy violence is 
legitimate for a man’s real good. 

That is why I was glad to hear 
Gandhi’s voice quite recently — in spite 
of the fact that his temperament is the 
antithesis of Ramakrishna’s or Viveka- 
nanda’s — remind his brethren of the 
International Fellowships, whose pious 
zeal disposed them to evangelise, of the 
great universal principle of religious 
“Acceptance,” the same preached by 
Vivekananda. “A/ter long study and 
experience^** he said, “/ have come to 
these conclusions^ that 
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1. All reunions — (and by that, I, the 
Author, personally understand those of 
reason as well as of faith) — art true; 

2. All religious have some error iti 
them ; 

3. All religions arc almost ns dear to 
me as my oivn llindiusm. My venera- 
tion for other faiths is the same as for 
my own faith. In consequence the 
thought of conversion is impossible. The 
object of the Fellowships ought to be to 
help a Hindu to be a better Hindu, a 
Musulman to become a better Musul- 
man, a Christian to become a better 
Christian. An attitudes of protective 
tolerance is opposed to tljc s])irit of the 
International Fellowships. If in my 
innermost heart I have the suspicion 
that my religion is the truest, and that 
other religions are less true, then, al- 
though 1 may have a certain kind of 
fellowship with the others, it is an ex- 
tremely different kind from that 
required in the International Fellow- 
ships. Our attitude towards the others 
ought to be absolutely frank and 
sincere. Our prayer for others ought 
never to be : ‘God ! give them the 
light thou hast given to mo !’ But : 
‘Give them all the light and truth they 
need for their liighest development !’ ” 

And when the inferiority of animist 
and polytheistic superstitions, which 
seemed to the aristocracy of the great 
theistic religions to be the lowest step 
on the human ladder, was urged against 
him, Gandhi replied softly : 

“In what concerns them I ought to 
be humble and beware lest arrogance 
should sometimes speak through the 
humblest language. It takes a man all 
his time to become a Hindu, a 

good Christian, or a good Musulman. 
It takes me all my time to be a good 
Hindu, and I have none left over for 
evangelising the animist; I cannot re- 
ally believe that he is my inferior.”" 

’ To a colleague who asked him : “Can I 
not hope to give my religious experience of 
God to my friend?” Gandhi replied: “Can 
an ant desire his own knowdedge and 
experience to be given to an elephant? And 
vice versa ? . . . . Pray rather that God 


At bottom Gandhi not only condemns 
all religious propaganda either open or 
covert, but all conversion, even volunt- 
ary, from one faith to another, is dis- 
pleasing to him : “If some persons 
think that they ought to change their 
religious ‘etiquette,’ I cannot deny that 
they are free to do so, but 1 am sorry 
to see it.” 

Nothing more contrary to our West- 
ern way of both religious and secular 
thought can be imagined. At the same 
time there is nothing from which the 
West and the rest of the modern world 
can derive more useful teaching. At 
this stage of human evolution, wherein 
both blind and conscious forces are driv- 
ing all natures to draw together for 
“co-operation or death”, it is absolutely 
essential that the human consciousness 
should be impregnated with it, until this 
indispensable principle becomes an 
axiom : that every faith has an equal 
right to live, and that there is an equal 
duty incumbent upon every man to re- 
spect that wiiich his neighbour respects. 
In my opinion Gandhi, when he stated 
it so frankly, showed himself to bo the 
heir of Rainakrishna. 

There is no single one of us who can- 
not take this lesson to heart. The writer 
of these lines he has vaguely aspired 
to this wide comprehension all through 
his life — feels only too deeply at this 
moment how many arc his shortcomings 

•nay, give your friend the fullest light and 
knowledge— not necessarily the same that 
lie has given to you.” 

Another asked : “Can we not share our 
experience?” 

Gandhi replied : “Our spiritual experiences 
are necessarily shared (or communicated) 
whether we suspect it or not — but by our 
lives (by our example), not by our words 
which arc a very faulty medium. Spiritual 
experiences arc deeper than thought itself. . . 
(From the one fact that we live) our spiritual 
experience will overflow\ But where there 
is a consciousness of sharing (the will to 
work spiritually), there is selfishness. If you 
Christians wish another to share your 
Christian experience, you will raise an intel- 
lectual barrier. Pray simply that your friends 
may become better men, whatever their reli- 
gion.” 
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in spite of his aspirations; and he is 
grateful for GandU’s great lesson, the 
same lesson that was preached by 
Vivekananda, and still more by Rama- 
krishna, to help him to achieve it. 

But this difference will always remain 
between the thought of Gandhi and that 
of Vivekananda, that the latter, being a 
great intellectual which Gandhi is not 
in the slightest degree, could not detach 
himself as Gandhi has done from sys- 
tems of thought. While both recognised 
the validity of all religions, Viveka- 
nanda made this recognition an article 
of doctrine and a subject of instruction. 
And that was one of the reasons for the 
existence of the Order he founded. He 
meant in all sincerity to abstain from 
any kind of spiritual domination what- 
soever. But the sun cannot moderate 
his rays. His burning thought was 
operative from the very fact that it 
existed. And although Vivekananda’s 
Advaitism might revolt from the an- 
nexationist propaganda of faith, it was 
sufficient for him to appear as a great 
flaming fire for other wandering souls to 
gather round it. It is not given to all 
to renounce command. Even when they 
speak to themselves the Vivekanandas 
speak to humanity. They cannot whis- 
per if they would, and he did not at- 
tempt to do so. A great voice is made 
to fill the sky. The whole earth is its 
sounding-box. That is why, unlike 
Gandhi whose natural ideal is in pro- 
portion to his nature, free, equitable, 
average, and measured, tending in the 
realm of faith as in politics to a Federa- 
tion of men of goodwill, — ^Vivekananda 
appeared in spite of himself as an em- 
peror, whose aim was to discipline the 
independent but co-ordinate kingdoms 
of the spirit under the sceptre of the 
One. And the work which he founded 
has proceeded according to this plan. 

His dream was to make the great 
monastery, the mother house of Belur, 
a human ^^Temple of Knowledge”. And 
since with him ”to know” and “to do” 
were synonymous, the ministry of 
Knowledge was sub-divided into three 


departments : (1) Charity (Anna-dftna, 
that is the gift of food and other physi- 
cal necessities); (2) Learning (Vidyft- 
d&na that is, intellectual knowledge); 
(8) Meditation (Jnana-d3.na, that is 
spiritual knowledge) — ^the synthesis of 
all three teachings being indispensable 
to the constitution of a man. There was 
to be gradual purification, necessary 
progression — starting from the impe- 
rious necessities of the body of huma- 
nity which needs nourishment and 
succour — up to the supreme conquest of 
the detached spirit absorbed in Unity. 

For a Vivekananda the light is not to 
be hidden under a bushel; hence every 
kind of means for self-development 
should be at everybody’s door. No man 
ought to keep anything for himself 
alone. 

“Of what consequence is it to the 
world if you or I attain to Mukti? We 
have to take the whole universe with us 
to Mukti. . . . Unparalleled Bliss ! The 
Self realised in all living beings and in 
every atom of the universe !” 

The first statutes drawn up by him in 
May 1897 for the foundation of the 
Ramakrishna Mission established ex- 
pressly that “The aim of the Associa- 
tion is to preach those truths, which Sri 
Ramakrishna has, for the good of huma- 
nity, given out and demonstrated by 
practical application in his own life, and 
to keep those truths, being made prac- 
tical in the lives of others for their tem- 
poral, mental and spiritual advance- 
ment.” 

Hence the spirit of propaganda was 
established in the doctrine whose 
essence is the “the establishment of fel- 
lowship a ng the followers of different 
religions, Knowing them all to be so 
many forms only of one undying Eternal 
Religion.” 

It is so difficult to extirpate from the 
human spirit the need to affirm to 
others that its own truth and its own 
good must also be their truth and their 
good ! — And it may be asked whether, 
if it were extirpated, it would still be 
“human”. Gandhi’s spiritual detach- 
ment is almost disincamate, as was the 
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universal attachment of Ramakrishna 
the lover, to all minds, although he ar- 
rived at it by the reverse process. Vive- 
kananda never achieved it. He remain- 
ed flesh and bones. Even from his ap- 
pearance it was possible to infer that 
although absolute detachment bathed 
the heights of his mind, the rest of his 
body remained inunersed in life and 
action. His whole edifice bears this 
double impress : the basement is a nur- 
sery of apostles of truth and social ser- 
vice, who mix in the life of the people 
and the movement of the times. But 
the summit is the Ara Maxima^ the lan- 
tern of the dome, the spire of the cathe- 
dral, the Ashrama of all Ashramas, the 
Advaita built on the Himalayas, where 
the two hemispheres, the West and the 
East, meet at the confluence of all man- 
kind in absolute Unity. 

The architect had accomplished his 
work. Brief though his life, he saw 
before he died, as he said, his ^‘machine 
in strong working order;’* he had in- 
serted in the massive block of India *‘a 
lever for the good of humanity which no 
power can drive back.** 


Together with our Indian brethren it 
is our task to bear upon it. And if we 
cannot flatter ourselves that the crush- 
ing mass of human inertia, — ^the flrst 
and last cause of crime and sin — ^will be 
raised for centuries to come, what mat- 
ters a century ! We shake it neverthe- 
less. . . “E pur si muove. . .**Andnew 
gangs will always arise to replace the 
worn-out gangs. The work begun by 
the two Indian Masters, will be carried 
on resolutely by other workmen of the 
spirit in other parts of the world. In 
whatever tunnel a man may be digging, 
he is never out of sound of the sap being 
dug on the other side of the mountain. 

My European companions, I have 
made you listen through the wall to the 
blows of the coming one, Asia. Go to 
meet her. She is working for us. We 
are working for her. Europe and Asia 
are the two halves of the Soul, Man is 
not yet. He will be, God is resting 
and has left to us his most beautiful 
creation — that of the Seventh Day : to 
free the sleeping forces of the enslaved 
Spirit, to reawaken God in man, to re- 
create the Being itself. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

?piT srfsf «rT q I 

5f ^ SI ii % ii 

la oae for whom the ocean of the world has dried up ^ 
attachment ^ not non-attachment m or .i not ( is nw his ) look 

^ vacant action to no purpose senses ^i«irenfir deranged 

( ^and ). 

9. There is no attachment or non-attachment in one for 
whom the ocean* of the world has dried* up. His look is 
vacant,* action purposeless^ and the senses deranged.® 

[’ Ocean etc . — ^The world (life of birth and rebirth) is likened unto an ocean. When 
one falls in an ocean, he is buffetted and carried hither and thither by its waves and finds 
it hard to reach the shore and there is untold suffering. In the Samsdra, Karmas and 
desires move us hither and thither, we suffer greatly and cannot reach the certitude of 
Self-knowledge. 

* Dried etc.— When one is free from ignorance and its resultant Karmas and desires. 
One then realises his Self. 
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* Facant— Because he has no motive whatsoever inside. 

^ Purposeless — ^Because his actions have no end in view. 

* Deranged — ^Because his senses no lonfi^er receive any impression from the objects 
presented to them,— they do not act like the senses of an ordinary man.] 

S| gimt^ !f *T I 

qtfsr wft lUo h 

( TH’ft The wise one ) .j not atniftf keeps awake h uot pRifii sleeps not 
opens eyes not closes eyes wtl Oh of a liberated soul « 

^ anywhere supreme condition S is. 

10. The wise one neither* keeps awake nor sleeps, neither 
opens nor closes his eyes. Oh, the liberated soul anywhere® 
enjoys the supreme condition. 

[* Neither etc. — A liberated soul may not be called awake as he does not seek the 
objects of the world and perceive them as we do. He is dead to the relative world. He 
may not also be called sleeping as he is ever conscious of the Self pervading the universe. 

^ Anywhere — under all conditions.] 

I 

g?R: 501^ II U II 

The liberated person everywhere abiding in Self every- 
where pure in heart (^and) is seen everywhere UDimw- 

gw: freed from all desires ( ^ being ) KTsnt lives ( ^ and ). 

11. The liberated person is found everywhere* abiding in 
Self and pure® in heart, and he lives everywhere® freed from all 
desires. 

Everywhere — under all circumstances, good and evil. 

* Pure etc. — ^not attached to the worldly objects. 

* Everywhere — ^Under no conditions is he attracted by the objects of enjoyment.] 

5^5 qsr ii ii 

Seeing hearing wug touching smelling <r«tg eating 
taking speaking wng, walking from efforts and non-efforts gw; 

free man of great soul gsi: free rn indeed. 

12. Seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, eating, taking, 
speaking and walking, the great-souled one, free from all efforts 
and non-efforts, is verily emancipated. 

[True knowledge does not necessarily consist in the cessation of action but in the 
absence of attachment. The knower of the Self, therefore, even if he acts, does not in 
reality act. He is ever free, though his behaviour may seem the same as that of others. 
He is above action and inaction.] 
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*f si H *1 fwift I 
*1 SI llStlfil 5^5: 5pfci sftsiH: « ^ H , 

The liberated one n not ^fq slanders q not «Aiq praises q not qqfq 
rejoices q not 9 iq{q is angry q not qqi^ gives q not takes q and ( q; he ) 
qjq everywhere free from attachment. 

18. The liberated one neither slanders nor praises, neither 
rejoices nor is angry, neither gives nor takes. He is everywhere 
free^ from attachment. 

V Free etc, -—He has no special liking for anything. This idea of sameness under all 
conditions is detailed in the succeeding verses.] 

ftp# s!^T m i 

^ ncnin: n II 

qiqqqf I^oving woman q«^‘ death q^q%A near at hand qr or m seeing 
qqiqq: the great-souled one q ft i qqq i: unpertuibed in the mind self-poised 
( q and fqq^ remains q: he ) emancipated qq indeed. 

14. The great-souled one is not perturbed and remains 
self-poised both* at the sight of a woman full of love and of 
approaching death. He is indeed* liberated. 

[* Both etc , — ^Two opposite cases are cited, — most pleasant and most terrible. The 
liberated one remains the same under both these conditions. 

^ Indeed etc , — Such equanimity is a true sign of liberation.] 

sfprf* ^ ^ I 

fttl^ ^11 vftqpi II 11 

q^ Everywhere qqqf^: of one seeing the same of the steady one in 
happiness 5 :^ in misery qt in man qi§j in woman qqRjj in prosperity q (escpletive) 
ftqjpi in adversity q and ftilq: speciality q not qq verily ( qqfq is ). 

15. The sage who sees the sq.me everywhere, makes* no 
difference between happiness and misery, man and woman, 
and prosperity and adversity. 

Makes etc,— He is not affected by the 'pairs of opposites.’] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The present number opens with An 
Unpublished Letter of Swami Viveka-- 
nanda. It reminds us of Sister Nive- 
dita’s Cradle Tales of Hinduism which 
evidently she was planning about that 
time . . • The next article. Four Paths 
of Yogdf is also by Swami Vivexamanda. 


It has not been hitherto published in 
Prahuddha Bharata or included in The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. 
It was written by the Swami with his 
own hand during his first visit in Ame- 
rica to answer questions put by a Wes- 
tern disciple. . . . We have to state, as 
last month, that we have included in our 
article. Some Fundamentals of Hindu- 
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ism— Ilf a few passages from some of our 
previous writings. . . . We are glad to 
be able to publish A Conversation with 
Sivami Turiyananda by A Devotee, 
which we are sure will be found interest- 
ing and illuminating. . • . Dh. Mahen- 
DRANATH SiRCAR, M.A., Ph.D., contri-> 
butes The Delight Supernal to this num- 
ber. • . • Nicholas Roerich whose 
Vignettes of India we reproduce from 
The Message of the East (Boston), is a 
well-known Russian artist, writer and 
thinker, and one of the dominant figures 
in the art-world to-day. He is also a 
great traveller and has visited India and 
trans-Himalayan regions. The present 
article is extracted from his book, Altai- 
Himalaya. . . . Last July and August, 
we published the first artiele by Shiv 
Chandra Dati'a, M..A, B.L., F.R.Econ. 
S. on the economic views of Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. In Vocational Educa- 
tion in Germany and France, Mr. Datta 
records further views of Prof. Sarkar. 

. . . The Last Words by Romain Rol- 
LAND should not be considered his last 
contribution on Swami Vivekananda and 
his teaching to Prahuddha Bharata. 
Others will follow. We would like to 
mention one point in connection with 
the present article : it is not correct, we 
think, to consider Sri Ramakrishna’s at- 
titude to religious preaching as Misincar- 
nate’ and passive. Sri Ramakrishna de- 
finitely believed in the preaching of reli- 
gion by qualified persons, and he re- 
peatedly asked his disciples, especially 
his chief disciple, to do Mother’s work 
which was mainly the imparting of spiri- 
tual instruction, and we know how well 
they have done and are doing it. There 
are numerous passages in the recorded 
teachings and conversations of the 
Master to corroborate our statement. We 
are bound to infer, therefore, that in 
this, Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude, as 
mentioned by M. Rolland in his article, 
is quite different from Sri Rama- 
krishna’s. There is no. conflict between 
the acceptance of the truth of all reli- 
gions and religious preaching, as we 
showed in our article, April, 1929. 


WALT WHITMAN AND INDIAN 
INFLUENCE 

Was Walt Whitman, the great poet 
of Leaves of Grass, anyway influenced 
by Hindu thought? Was he aware of 
it? We discussed the questions partly 
in one of our Notes last June. A further 
discussion may not be unprofitable. 

M. Rolland in his article, America 
at the Time of Vivekananda^s First 
Visit, shows how Emerson was pro- 
foundly influenced by Indian thought 
and says that “he (Whitman) heard 
some lectures or conferences of Emer- 
son’s and they may have intellcctualised 
his intuition so that it came to fruition 
in ideas. ...” In 1887, Whitman 
denied that he had read Emerson before 
185.5. But in 1856 he had written to 
Emerson that the latter had been the 
Columbus of the *^New ContinenP^ of 
the soul and Whitman its inspired ex- 
plorer : “It is you who have discovered 
these shores. ...” Whitman was 
personally acquainted with Emerson, 
though the acquaintance seems to have 
been formed after the publication of 
Leaves of Grass. It is interesting to 
note that when Whitman met Emerson 
at Concord in 1860, Emerson said to him 
“all that could be said against that part 
(and a main part) in the construction of 
my poems, ‘Children of Adam’ [in 
which Whitman glorifies sex and body — 
“And if the body were not the soul, 
what is the soul?”].” Emerson asked 
Whitman to answer his charges. Whit- 
man could not : “Only that while I 
can’t answer them at all, I feel more 
settled than ever to adhere to my own 
theory, and exemplify it.” This is only 
by the way. What concerns us is a 
passage in Whitman’s Collect (“Notes 
Left Over”). Writing of Emerson’s 
books, he says : “The reminiscence 
that years ago 1 began like most young- 
sters to have a touch (though it came 
late, and was only on the surface) of 
Emerson-on-the-brain — that I read his 
writings reverently, and address’d him 
in print as ‘Master’ and for a month or 
so thought of him as such — ^1 retain not 
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only with composure^ but positive satis- 
faction.” What was the date of this 
experience? Was it before his writing 
of Leaves of Grass or after? We have 
no positive proof here that it was before. 
But it would not be wrong to infer from 
internal evidence that it was so. If we 
are correct in our conclusion, then Whit- 
man was really influenced by Indian 
thought through Emerson. 

But we have clearer proof that Whit- 
man was acquainted with Indian 
thought. It lies in his own writings. 
M. Holland says : “It is improbable 
that it was any reading of Indian 
thought that touched him. When 
Thoreau, in November, 1856, came to 
tell him that his Leaves of Grass re- 
called to his mind the great Oriental 
poems and to ask if he knew them. 
Whitman replied with a categorical 
‘No !’ and there is no reason to doubt 
his word.” But we have reasons to hold 
that he had read Indian poems. In his 
November Boughs (“Our Eminent 
Visitors”) he talks of “the interminable 
Hindu epics,” and (“The Bible as 
Poetry”) he writes of the “finest blend- 
ing of individuality with universality 
. . . typified in the songs of those old 
Asiatic lands,” and thus refers to the 
Mahdbhdrata and quotes from it : “The 
episode, for instance, toward the close 
of the ‘Mahabharata^ — the journey of 
the wife Savitri with the god of death, 
Yama, 

‘One terrible to see — blood-red his 
garb. 

His body huge and dark, bloodshot 
his eyes. 

Which flamed like suns beneath his 
turban cloth. 

Arm’d was he with a noose,’ 
who carries off the soul of the dead 
husband, the wife tenaciously follow- 
ing and — ^by the resistless charm of 
perfect poetic recitation ! — eventually 
redeeming her captive mate.” This is 
rather good knowledge of Indian poems. 

It may be said that the poet read 
them later in his life. But we have his 
own admission to the contrary. In his 
A Backward Glance o^er TraveVd 


Roads^ in which he innumerates the 
influences that went to the making of 
his mind before he wrote his Leaves^ 
he writes : “Later, at intervals, summers 
and falls, I used to go off, some- 
times for a week at a stretch, down in 
the country, or to Long Island’s sea- 
shores — there in the presence of outdoor 
influences, I went over thoroughly the 
Old and New Testaments, and absorb’d 
(probably to better advantage for me 
than in any library or indoor room — 
it makes such difference where you 
read,) Shakespeare, Ossian, the best 
translated versions I could get of 
Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, the old 
German Nibelungen, the ancient Hindoo 
poems, and one or two other master- 
pieces, Dante’s among them.” This is 
certainly conclusive. 

We hold, therefore, that Whitman 
was influenced by Hindu thought both 
directly and indirectly (and let us note 
what he says of the Asiatic poems — “the 
finest blending of individuality with 
universality” — certainly a central motif 
of Whitman’s thought). But this is not 
to say that Hindu thought was the main 
inspirer of his writings. 

TANTRA AND VEDANTA 

What are the exact relations between 
the philosophy of T antra and the Ad- 
vaita Veddnta of Sankara ? Do they pro- 
pound the same view of reality? This 
question has been raised in our mind 
by a book which reached us some- 
time back — Mahdmdyd by Sir John 
Woodroffe and P. Mukhopadhyaya 
(published by Ganesh &c Co., Madras, 
Price Rs. 5/-). Sir John’s name is well- 
known to our readers. He has done a 
great service to India by expounding the 
Tdntrik philosophy. His various books 
on Tantra have received well-deserved 
appreciation in various parts of the 
world. In the present work the authors 
have fully developed the fundamental 
philosophical concepts of the Tantra, 
including the metaphysics, psychology 
and cosmology of the system. They 
have added to the interest of the book 
by tracing comparisons from the philo- 
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sophy and science of the West. There 
are many chapters which are really 
illuminating. The authors have tried 
their best to throw philosophical light 
upon the method of worship pursued in 
the Tantra and upon the mysterious 
Kundalinif the centre of psychic dyna- 
mism. The book can be well regarded 
as the Tdntrik digest. The language, 
however, is unfortunately terse and too 
much matter has been condensed with- 
in too short a space. And we do not 
find in this book that healthy spirit of 
criticism which can say ‘No’ when the 
Tantra says ‘Yes’. The authors have 
identified themselves with the Kashmir 
School of the Tantra 9 but they have not 
explained the difficulties that suggest 
themselves to the critical student of that 
school. 

The Kashmir Sch.ool represents the 
ultimate reality as statico-dynamic and 
is different from Sd^ikara Vedanta which 
represents the ultimate reality as static, 
and from Heracleitus and Bergson who 
identify reality with dynamism and 
duration. But they agree in one 
fundamental fact — that the reality is 
alogical. The Tantra has not left out 
of consideration any aspect of life and 
experience. It can be designated as the 
Indian philosophy of Activism. But it 
is different from the Activism of Hera- 
cleitus and Bergson. 

If the highest reality be statico- 
dynamic, as some Tantras maintain, we 
can have the periodical sleep and 
awakening of the universe in the bosom 
of the absolute reality, and since there 
can be no cessation of this process of 
evolution and involution, we are left 
without any promise of emancipation. 
The individual ego through the help of 
Mahdnidyd can tear off the veil of 
Mdyd, the individual ignorance, and 
break the centralisation of conscious- 
ness in the individual form ; but this can 
give us the fruition of the Veddntic 
form of Ahamgraha Updsand, but not 
the absolute emancipation of the 
Veddnta. 

Since the Kashmir School accepts the 
ultimate reality to be statico-dynamic. 


the absolute emancipation cannot be pos- 
sible, for though the reference-centres 
can be for the moment broken, they 
would reappear under the stress of the 
perpetual dynamism. This school no 
doubt refers to a form of Nirvdnik calm 
in the passing off of the cosmic process 
in the ultimate background, but this can 
only be a temporary set-back, for the 
energising is continuous. 

The Kashmir School recognises the 
alogical indeterminate character of the 
ultimate reality but it also recognises a 
constant tendency in it to pass into de- 
terminate forms, and this tendency has 
the initial expression in the formation of 
the cosmic ‘I’-consciousness. It should be 
noted here that the Tantra is different 
from the Veddnta in maintaining the 
reality of the determinate formation out 
of the indeterminate background. It is 
not illusory as the Veddntists maintain. 
For the ^Ahhdsa-vdda^ of the Tantra is 
really distinguished from the Mdyd-vdda 
of the Veddnta in accepting the reality 
of the determinate formations. The 
determinate is distinguished from the 
indeterminate in developing a system of 
relations. But these relations are surely 
not unreal. It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how these determinations 
can pass away into the indeterminate 
background and can again emerge out of 
it. In fact the determinate is the in- 
determinate expressed in relations. It 
is nothing different from it. It is only 
a definite phase of the ultimate reality. 
In view of this we cannot imagine how 
the determinate can be wholly an 
occasional and transitory phase in the 
becoming. 

The indeterminate might be complete- 
ly devoid of all relations or it may 
potentially contain the relations that 
subsequently evolve out of it. The com- 
plete negation of relations and the 
absolute sameness of reality this school 
cannot accept. For that would be in- 
consistent with the reality of the order 
of determinations. Necessarily the ulti- 
mate realitgr must be potentially deter- 
minate. Otherwise the continuity of the 
order of relations with the ultimate 
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reality cannot maintain itself. Hence 
the ultimate reality cannot be characte- 
rised alogical and indeterminate. The 
Absolute of the Kashmir School is like 
Prof. Whitehead’s Primordial Absolute 
in which concepts are not as yet develop- 
ed. But it cannot be devoid of logical 
relations. To conceive a logical system 
out of an alogical background seems to 
be a hopeless task. To define the Abso- 
lute as non-relational and at the same 
time affirmi that it is a system of internal 
harmony embracive of all forms of rela- 
tions, can be hardly consistent. Bradley 
tried such a synthesis, but he hopelessly 
failed. The Kashmir School also has 
not fared better. 

This logical inaccuracy must lead to a 
practical difficulty in the life of realisa- 
tion. The Tantra points to the indeter- 
minate existence as the most desirable 
as it gives the sense of freedom and relief 
from the individualistic expression. But 
this freedom cannot be complete inas- 
much as the individual centres of 
experience are not illusory. Even if the 
individual stirring be hushed off into 
silence by the cosmic centripetal 
tendency, still it cannot remain long in 
that stage, as by the necessity of the 


case the centrifugal tendency soon 
asserts itself and a new order of cosmic 
becoming sets in. 

It is evidently clear that with the 
philosophic background of statico- 
dynamic reality emancipation or freedom 
is logically impossible. If the Tantra 
commits itself to this form of reality, it 
would suffer from a shortcoming inas- 
much as it would not be able to truly 
hold out the promise of emancipation to 
the ardent soul. 

Fortunately, however, all Tantras do 
not consider the highest reality as 
statico-dynamic. The Bengal School 
specially looks upon it as the Absolute 
in the same sense as the Advaita 
Vedanta of Sankara and has thus formed 
a synthesis of Tantra and Vedanta, 
Tantra has its specialities. But in its 
last conclusion it is one with the Sdnkaru 
Vedanta, There is no doubt that the 
Tdntrik discipline also leads one to com- 
plete emancipation. That would not 
have been possible if the Tdntrik reali- 
sation of the ultimate reality had been 
statisco-dynamic. The Bengal School is 
truer to the Tdntrik realisations than the 
Kashmir School. We wish the authors 
had not forgotten to notice this. 


REVIEW 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA. By Prakash 
Chandra Nyayahagish, B.A. Gurudas 
Chatter ji and Sons, Calcutta. pp. Price 
Re, 1. 

It is a treatise that brings out the essen- 
tial features of the Gita on rational lines. 
The author has confined himself to the 
rational interpretation of such doctrines us 
concern our practical life. His words are 
simple and clear, orderly and convincing. 
The author’s method of treatment is as 
rational as his scope. He goes straight to 
a problem, analyses the situation, discusses 
the problem and arrives at a conclusion with- 
out bias, and then he supports his state- 
ment by apt quotations from scriptures like 
the Upaniahads, Bhdgavalam, and Gitd, 

The central idea of the book^s to discuss 
and state ways and means that will go to 
free life from its miseries, from the toils and 


turmoils in which life labours. Metaphysical 
questions have no doubt cropped up in 
course of discussion, but they have been 
made subordinate to the practical demand 
of' life which consists in building a godly 
nature. 

The author lays great stress on Samadar- 
shana as an important spiritual exercise 
common to all the methods of all the great 
religions of the world. In order to hasten 
to the goal one must practise Samadarshana 
along with Jndna, Bhakti or Karma. 

The metaphysical position of the author i> 
Dvaitddvaita-vdda. It is true theism has 
assumed a disproportionate shape in the 
Gitd, but it represents the' cultural unity of 
the race in the most comprehensive manner. 
The Gitd contains all the standpoints from 
which truth has been viewed. It not only 
presents all the possible methods of realisa- 
tion, but lays down different stages in the 
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spiritual unfolding in different persons. 
Dvaita, Dvaitddvaita and ildvatia have all 
their proper place and function in the Gitd 
which is for all times and all persons. A 
logical mind may find it difficult to conceive 
how A can be both B and Not-B. But every- 
thing is not within the range of logic. The 
ultimate reality cannot be gauged by 
empirical measures. It can be felt by intui- 
tion which, though different from reason, is 
not opposed to it. The ultimate reality is, 
in fact, the meeting ground of all contradic- 
tions. Even the author feels this agnostic 
pressure of mysticism when he says : **It is 
not possible for man to know the exact 
relation between Jiva and Brahma.” 

A student of modern psychology will find 
a little confusion in following such expres- 
sions as **. . . . then control the activity of 
the mind by effacing determination to do or 
not to do anything, and of the intellect by 
giving up reasoning.” Here the author uses 
intellect for Buddhi, and attributes the 
function of determination only to mind and 
that of reasoning to Buddhi which is a 
Sdmkhya evolute of Prakriti preceding mind. 
These terms, however, do not stand in the 
way of understanding. 

It is an excellent treatise on the Gitd and 
is sure to help aspirants in crystallising their 
thoughts ‘and leading a godly life. 

CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, M,Sc. Arya Sahitya 
Bhavan, Calcutta, 1^8 pp. Price Re, llkl-. 

This is an elementary book on the science 
of human culture. It investigates into the 
nature of culture and the laws of the cultural 
evolution of man in relation to his environ- 
ment. No scientific study of human life 
can be adequate, which does not take into 
account the geographical and the historical 
conditions. But human nature is after all 
the most important factor in cultural 
development. We are glad to observe that 
the author has attached due importance to 
this creative agent. Culture can be defined, 
in the words of the author, ”as the crystal- 
lised phase of man’s life-activities.” 

The book does not deal with the different 
aspects of culture, such as religion, language, 
social organization, etc., separately, but 
treats of culture as a whole under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) What is culture, (2) the 
general nature of culture, (8) the structure 
of a cultural trait, (4) the distribution of a 
trait, and (5) changes due to contact. The 
growth of culture, its distribution, decay and 


modification have been explained in the light 
of certain social and religious institutions of 
India. It is to be noted that the author’s 
view of the defensive social policy of India 
is not always correct. As for example, the 
author remarks: “Traits like cow- worship 
are proofs of an absence of spiritual energy 
among the upholders of Hindu culture, a 
deficiency which has been brought about 
mainly through economic distress following 
foreign domination.” It should be re- 
membered that cow-worship prevailed in 
India long before the Mahomedan rule. 

The author lays much stress on the 
economic value of culture. It is true that 
cultural traits are adopted or rejected by 
people often from economic considerations. 
But the superiority of a culture does not 
rest so much on its economic worth as on 
the spiritual ideal and the aesthetic sense it 
embodies. To live in happiness and comfort 
may be a supreme object of life from the 
biological standpoint. But man also seeks 
truth and goodness for their own sake. 

Finally, the author shows how the cultural 
progress of a country suffers from pride and 
prejudice. India has been the meeting 
ground of different cultures in modern times. 
A cultural readjustment is essential at this 
stage of her national development. But 
this cannot be effected without proper 
evaluation of different cultures free from 
narrowness and ignorance. 

The book is nicely printed and got up. 

GANDHIJI’S SATYAGRAHA OR NON- 
VIOLENT RESISTANCE. By Richard B, 
Gregg, S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 
498 pp. Price Re. 1181-. 

The promotion of world-peace has engaged 
many thinking minds since the last great 
War. The horrors of scientific warfare have 
made people averse to violence and conflict. 
But how to abolish war? Is not man a 
fighting animal by very nature? Then 
again, though war is an evil, it is not with- 
out truths and virtues. Is it not possible 
to secure the benefits of war and avoid its 
dangers at the same time ? The author 
propounds the principle of Non-violent 
Resistance as a practical solution of this 
problem. The use of this method by 
Mahatma Gandhi and his faith in it drew 
the author to India, where he stayed four 
years watching the process in actual practice 
and trying to understand its full significance. 
The^ scope of Non-violent Resistance, as ex- 
plained by the author, is not limited to the 
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case of India. It is a principle of universal 
application. Though the author has derived 
his inspiration from the Mahatma ji, the 
interpretation is his own. 

The author begins by citing some notable 
instances of the successful use of Non- 
violent Resistance in modern times. It is 
not a new invention. It has been adopted 
in different countries in different times in 
individual and collective lives with wonderful 
success. The author has tried to be thorough 
in his treatment of the subject. He has 
dwelt at length on its various aspects, such 
as, economic, political, philosophical, spiri- 
tual and hygienic, and answered all possible 
doubts as to the feasibility of the method. 

That Non-violent Resistance is an effective 
means to light against wrongs nobody will 
perhaps deny. But its universal application 
depends on a wholesale change of man’s 
habits and outlook on life. However, the 
examples set by a few will no doubt inspire 
many. And it is not too much to expect 
that with the passing of days the method 
will be of wider and wider application. 


NEWS AND 

R. K. MISSION HOME OF SERVICE 
BENARES 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the 
above premier and one of the oldest philan- 
thropic institutions of the Ramakrishna 
Mission for the year 1929 is to hand. It is 
a very nice record of service done to the 
poor Ndrdyanas in many different ways. 

The work of the Home may be divided 
into the following heads: 

(A) Indoor General Hospital : The total 
number of new cases admitted was 1,562, of 
whom 974 were cured, 124 left treatment, 
102 left protection or were otherwise dis- 
charged, 180 remained under treatment in 
the closing month of the year and 282 died. 
The total number of surgical cases was 228. 

(B) Refuge for the Aged Men : The Home 
had 7 permanent invalids in the Refuge. 

(C) Fefuge for Women Invalids : The Home 
has a house at Dasaswamedh for accom- 
modating helpless, aged and invalid women. 
It had 14 members there and this was all 
it could accommodate. It is keenly feeling 
the necessity of acquiring a piece of land 
and erecting a big block for extending this 
service to many more deserving cases. ^ 


THE INNER GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WORLD. By Annie Besant, Theosophieal 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 82 pp. 
Price. Re. likh (cloth), ‘1 12 1- (board). 

The book contains three lectures delivered 
by the author at a convention of the Theoso- 
phical Society held in Benares in 1920. They 
give the author’s view of the world and the 
way in which the world is guided and 
directed. The lectures combine scriptural 
and scientific truths with occult teachings. 
The printing and the get-up of the book are 
good. 

EDUCATION AS SERVICE. By J. Krish^ 
namurti. Theosophieal Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras. 75 pp. Price -Il2l- ( board) 
Re. likh (cloth). 

The book expounds four essential qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, namely, love, discrimina- 
tion, desirelessness and good conduct, to 
each of which a chapter has been devoted. 
It is expected to be appreciated by those 
interested in teaching. The printing and 
the get-up are good. 


REPORTS 

(D) Girls* Home : There were 7 girls in 
the Women’s Department of the Home, who 
were receiving education under a Lady 
Superintendent. They participated in the 
general work of the female hospital which is 
entirely run by voluntary lady workers. All 
these girls belong to respectable families 
and were studying at the local Girls’ High 
School and College. They were being so 
trained as would help them to face the pre- 
sent situation of the society or, better still, 
to devote their lives to the service of the 
country and humanity. 

(£) Home for Paralytic Patients : During 
the year 8 paralytic cases were accom- 
modated and treated in the Home. 

(F) Dharamasdld for the Poor and the 
Helpless : About 200 people were given 
shelter and food or either during the year. 

(G) Outdoor Dispensary : 81,526 new cases 
attended the Outdoor Dispensary and the 
number of repeated cases was 47,187. The 
daily average attendance was 217 and the 
total number of operation cases was 704. 

(H) Outdoor Help to Invalids and Poor 
Ladies of Respectable Families : The Home 
haS 218 permanent recipients of such out- 
door relief which cost it Rs. 2,200-14-8 in 
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money and 150 mds. 11 srs. 10 ch. of rice 
and atta besides clothings and blankets. 

(I) Special and Occasional Relief : 075 
persons came under this heading, being 
helped either with meal, clothing, passage- 
money, school-fees or the like. 

The income of the Home under all heads 
including last year’s balance came to 
Rs. 1,19,401-18-9 and the expenses to 
Rs. 89,560-11-3. 

The immediate needs of the Home are as 
follows : (a) Endowments for beds for the 

sick and the invalid. The total cost of 
permanent endowment for each bed is 
Rs. 8,000 for the sick and Rs. 2,500 for the 
invalid, (b) Bedding and clothing, (c) 
Construction of a good kitchen and store- 
room in the female department, (d) Cons- 
truction of an Invalid Home for women. 

The Government of the United Provinces 
have made over to the Home of Service the 
sum of Rs. 25,000 for the acquisition of land 
and for the construction of a separate 
Women’s Ward thereon. The price of the 
land to be acquired is Rs. 60,000 and the 
total cost of building the Ward has been 
estimated at Rs. 35,000. The sum of 
Rs. 15,588-8-0 has already been received. It 
is sincerely hoped that the balance will soon 
be forthcoming. 

Any amount, great or small, will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by (0 
Hony. Asst. Secy.f Ramakrishna Mission 
Home of Service, Benares City, U.P., or (ii) 
The President, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal. 


R. K. MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
BRINDABAN 

The Sevashrama completed its twenty- 
third year at the end of 1929. During the 
year under report, the number of both in- 
door and outdoor patients was greater than 
that of the previous year. The Indoor 
Hospital treated 274 patients, of whom 225 
were cured, 88 passed away, 5 left treatment, 
and 6 remained. The Outdoor Dispensary 
treated 84,671 patients, of these 12,449 being 
new cases. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. P. C. Kar, 
''^ife of Mr. P. C. Kar, Attorney-at-Law, 
Calcutta, a new Phthisis Ward was added to 
the Sevashrama which removed a long-felt 
^ant.^ It was opened by Mahatma Gandhiji. 

Besides medical help the Sevashrama also 
*^ndered financial help wherever possible. 


It disbursed Rs. 94/- to three helpless"^ 
respectable ladies and two students. 

During the year under review the total 
income of the Sevashrama was Rs. 6,489-8-8 
and the total expenditure Rs. 5,444-8-'6. 

The immediate needs of the Sevashrama 
are : 1. A General Ward at an estimated 

cost of Rs. 7,000/-. 2. An Outdoor Dis- 

pensary, with an operation theatre, seperate 
dispensing rooms for allopathic and homeo- 
pathic sections and a store room, at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 10,000/-. 8. A Guest 
House for the relatives of the patients com- 
ing from a great distance and sympathisers 
of the Sevashrama at Rs. 6,000/-. 4. A 
Bathing Ghat for pilgrims and people of the 
locality, as well as a protective embankment 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,000/-. 

The monthly income of the Sevashrama is 
about Rs. 800/-, which can hardly meet the 
current expenditure of the institution. A 
stable Permanent Fund is, therefore, 
necessary. Anyone who desires to per- 
petuate the memory of his departed friends 
or relatives, can do so by building one or 
more rooms at a cost of Rs. 1,000/- each or 
removing any one or more needs of the 
Sevashrama mentioned above. 

Contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
1. The President, Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal. 2. 
The Hony, Secy., Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, Brindaban, Dt. Muttra, U.P, 

R. K. MATH CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 
MADRAS 

We have received a brief review of the 
work done by the above institution during 
the past half-year (January — June 1980). A 
comparative statement of the number of 
patients treated there shows that during the 
period under review the number was much 
greater than that in the previous periods, 
being as many as 11,399. 

The present shed with its single room is 
quite insufficient to accommodate the doctor, 
his assistants, the stock of medicines and the 
ever-increasing number of patients. An 
operation room has also become an urgent 
necessity. 

It has, therefore, been proposed to erect 
a building on a suitable plot of land at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 10,000. Funds are re- 
quired also to meet the increased recurring 
expenditure occasioned by the rise in llie 
number of patients and the necessity to 
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want of modern appliances and outfits due 
to lack of funds is also being keenly felt. 
Any contribution towards the above objects 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by Swami Yatiswaranandat President, Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 

li. K. MISSION SEVA SAMITI 
KARIMGANJ, SYLHET, ASSAM 

The above institution has passed the 
twelfth year of its humble but useful service 
by the end of 19*29 and has placed before the 
public a report of the work done during 
the past three years. In 1929 it was incor- 
porated with the Ilamakrishna Mission Seva 
Samiti of Sylhet and has since then been 
guided by it. 

The activities of the institution consisted 
of (0 the reading and discussion of various 


scriptures and the lives and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekanai^y 
(tO arranging meetings and gatherings on 
occasions like the birthday anniversaries of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
(m) providing and giving help to a few 
students, (tv) running a Lower Primary 
School, (v) observing the birthday anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna, Buddha, Jesus, 
Swami Vivekananda and others accompanied 
with worship, Bhajana and feeding the poor, 
(vi) distributing Homeopathic medicines to 
poor people, (vtt) nursing the sick, (vm) 
giving occasional relief to helpless persons 
both in coin and kind, and (to?) helping the 
people in times of flood and famine. 

At the end of 1929 the receipts including 
the previous year’s balance amounted to 
Rs. 664-11-6 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 6*27-8-8. 


SIND AND KISHOREGANJ RELIEF 

We have received the following appeal from the Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, dated the Idth September : 

Readers of newspapers are aware of the devastation caused by the Indus 
floods in the Larkana, Shikarpur and Sukkur districts of Sind, affecting thousands 
of people. To make matters worse hundreds of Hindu homes were looted and set 
fire to by Mahomedan hooligans in the Sukkur district. Many a village has thus 
been completely deserted and presents a weird spectacle. The Hindu inhabitants 
of these villages have taken shelter in near-by towns and are faced with destitu- 
tion of the worst type. To alleviate their distress we have opened three relief 
centres at Nasirabad in the Larkana district, Rustam-Khanpur in the Shikarpur 
district, and Ghotki-Rohri in the Sukkur district, from which some 1,500 people 
are being helped with weekly doles of foodstuffs, besides clothes and utensils. 
Fodder is also being supplied. 

Last week’s report from our Mirzapur centre, in the Kishoreganj sub- 
division, Bengal, indicates that the condition is growing from bad to worse, and 
that there is no chance of improvement till the next crop is ready. This means 
that we shall have to continue our relief work for another couple of months. The 
other relief parties having closed their work presumably for want of funds, 
hundreds of families are beseeching us for help. Their appeal is irresistible. 
Seeing the gravity of the situation our workers have added 14 villages to the 
Mirzapur centre. There are many more villages which are feeling the pinch of 
hunger, and unless relief is quickly extended to them it will lead to deplorable 
consequences. 

In the last three weeks we distributed to 1,493 people belonging to 81 villages 
231 mds. 34 srs. of rice, 101 pieces of new cloth, and 647 pieces of aluminium 
utensils. The want of adequate funds is a serious handicap not only against 
extension of the work, but also against maintaining that already started. 
Any contribution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
(J) The President, Ramakrishna Missiouf P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal, 
and- (2) The Manager, AdviUta Ashrama, ISSA, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 
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“5rf^ mim sn^Ji i” 

“Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTEIl OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

63, St. Georoe’.s RoAiJ, S.W., 
London, 

30th May, 1896. 


Dear M, 

Your letter reached just now. Of course you were not jealous, but all of a 
sudden were inspired v/ith sympathy for poor India. Well, you need not be 
frightened. Wrote a letter to mother church weeks ago, but have not been able 
to get a line from her yet. I am afraid the whole party have taken orders and 
entered a Catholic convent four old maids arc enough to drive any mother to a 
convent. T had a beautiful visit with Prof. Max Miiller. He is a saint — a 
Vedantist through and through. What think you? — has been a devoted admirer 
of my old Master for years ! lie has writ ten an article on my Master in the 
Nineteenth Century, which will soon come out. We had long talks on Indian 
things. I wish I had half his love for India. W^e are going to start another little 
magazine here. What about the Ihohmavadin} Are you pushing it? If four 
pushful old maids cannot push a journal I am blowed. You will hear from me 
now and then. I am not a pin to be lost under a bushel. I am having classes 
here just now. I begin Sunday lectures from next week. The classes are very 
big and are in the house. We have rented it for the season. Last night I made 
a dish. It was such a delicious mixture of saffron, lavender, mace, nutmeg, 
cubebs, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom, cream, lime-juice, onions, raisins, almonds, 
pepper and rice, that T myself could not eat it. There was no asafoetida though, 
that would have made it smoother to swallow. 

Yesterday I went to a marriage d la mode. Miss Muller, a rich lady, a friend 
who has adopted a Hindu boy and to help my work has taken rooms in this house. 
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took us to sec it. One of her nieces was married to somebody’s nephew 1 suppose. 
What tiring nonsense ! I am glad you do not marry. Good-bye, love to all. 
No more time us 1 am going to lunch with Miss MacTiCod. 

Yours ever affly., 

VlVEKANANOA 


CYCLIC REST AND CHANGE 

By SvVAMI VlVEKANANOA 


This whole iniiv(‘rsc is' a ease of lost 
balance. All motion is the struggle of 
the disturbed universe to regain its 
equilibrium, which, as such, cannot be 
motion. Thus in regard to the internal 
world it would be i\ state which is 
beyond thought, for thought itself is a 
motion. Now when all indication is 
towards perfect equilibrium by expan- 
sion and the whole universe is rushing 
towards it, we have no right to say 
that that state can never be attained. 
Again it is impossible that there should 
be any variety whatsoever in that state 
of equilibrium. It must be homoge- 
neous, for as long as there an^ ()vcn two 
atoms they will attract and repel each 
other and disturb the balance. There- 
fore, this state of equilibrium is one of 
unity, of rest and of homogeneity. Tii 
the language of the internal, this state 
of equilibrium is not thought, nor body, 
nor anything wliicb v,c call an attri- 
bute. The oidy thing which wc can 
say it will retain i., what is its own 
nature, as existence, self-consciousness 
and blissfulness. 

This state in the same way cannot be 
two. It must only be a unit, and all 
fictitious distinctions of f, thou, etc., 
all the different variations must vanish, 
as they ))eIong to the state of change or 
Maya. It may be said that this state 
of change has come now iii)oii the Self, 
showing that before this, it had the 
state of rest and liberty; that at 
present the state of differentiation is 
the only real state, and the state of 
homogeneity is the primitive crudeness, 
out of which this changeful state is 
manufactured, and it will be only 


degeneration to go back to the slate of 
undifferentiation. This argument would 
have some weight if it could be proved 
that these two states, i.c., homogeneity 
and heterogeneity, are the only two 
states happening Gut once through all 
time. What happens once must happen 
again and again. Rest is followed by 
change,— the universe. But that must 
have been preceded by other changes, 
and will be succeeded by other rests. 
It would be ridiculous to think that 
there was a period of rest and then 
came this change which will go on 
for e\er. Every particle in nature shows 
that it is coming again and again tf> 
periodic, rest and change. 

This interval between one period of 
rest and another is called a Kalyn. 
But this Kalpic rest cannot be one of 
perfect homogeneity, for in that cas(‘ 
there would be an end to any future 
manifestation. unv to say that the 
present state of (diange is one of great 
advance in compariso]i to the f)rcceding 
s'tate of rest is simply absurd, because 
in that case tlie coming period of rest 
being much more advanced in time must 
be much more perfect ! ! There is no 
progression or digression in nature. It 
is showing again and again the same 
forms. Fn fact the word law means 
this. But there is a progression with 
regard to souls. That is to say, the 
souls get nearer to their own natures 
and in each Kalpa large numbers of 
them get deliverance from being thus 
whirled around. It may be said the 
individual soul being a part of the 
universe and nature, returning again 
and again, there cannot be any liberty 
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for the soul, for in that case the universe 
has to be destroyed. The answer is that 
the individual soul is an assumption 
through Mdyd and it is no more a 
reality than Nature itself. In reality, 
this individual soul is the unconditioned 
absolute Brahnuni (the Supreme). 

All that is real in Nature is limb man ^ 
only it appears to be this variety, or 
Nature, through the superimposition of 
Mdyd. Mdyd being illusion cannot be 
said to be real, yet it is producing the 
phenomena. If it be asked, how can 
Mdyd herself being illusion produce all 
this, our answer is that v/hat is pro- 
duced being also ignorance, the pro- 
ducer must also be that. How can 
ignorance be jrroduced by knowledge? 
So this Mdyd is acting in two ways as 
nescience and science (relative know- 
ledge) and this science after destroying 


nescience or ignorance, is itself also 
destroyed. Thus Mdyd destroys herself 
and what remains is the Absolute, the 
Essence of existence, knowledge and 
bliss. Now whatever is reality in nature 
is this Absolute, and Nature coming to 
us in three forms of God, conscious and 
unconscious, be., God, personal souls 
and unconscious beings, the reality of 
all these is the Absolute. The reality 
of all these is the Absolute, through 
Mdyd seen to be difference ; but the 
vision of God is the nearest to the 
reality and the highest. The idea of 
personal God is the highest idea which 
man can have. All the attributes 
attributed to God are true in the same 
sense as are tin* attributes of Nature. 
Yet we nuist never forget that the 
personal God is the very Absolute seen 
through Mdyd. 


THE ECONOMIC VIEWS OE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Bv TVTE EjUTOI? 


1 

Many of our readers, v,( riave no 
doubt, arc anxious to know' what were 
the economic views of Swaini Viveka- 
nanda. The great Swanii threw light on 
many intricate jiroblems of Indian life, 
secular and spiritual, liid lie not giv<‘ 
us any solution of our economic prob- 
lems? In the following pages we shall 
make an attem])t to find an answer to 
this question. It is w^ell known that the 
Swami was eager to solve the bread- 
problem of his countrymen. He said 
again and again that one cannot practise 
religion with an enrpty stomach. There 
must be food, nourishing food. The 
wants of the body must be fulfilled. 
Then only wt can devote our mind to 
higher things. He ( onsidered that Tnueh 
of our present degradation, not merely 
material, was due to our physical weak- 
ness. In course of a lecture at Madras, 
he said : “Physical weakness is the cause 
at least of one-third of our miseries. Wc 
are lazy; wc cannot work; wc cannot 


combine; wc do not love each other; we 
arc intensely selfish ; not three of us can 
come logether without hating each other, 
without being jealous of each other. 
That is the state in which we are, — hope- 
lessly disorganised mobs, immensely sel- 
fish, lighting each other for centuries as 
to whether a certain mark is to be put 
on our forehead this way or that way; 
writing volumes and volumes upon such 
momentous questions as to whether the 
look of a man spoils my food or not ! 
This w'c have been doing for the last 
few centuries. We cannot expect any- 
thing high from a race wdiose whole 
brain-energy has been occupied in such 
wonderfully beautiful problems and re- 
searches ! And are we not ashamed of 
oursv'lves ? Aye, sometimes we are, but 
though we think these things frivolous, 
we cannot give them up. Wc think 
many things and never do them ; parrot- 
like, thinking has become a habit with 
us, and never doing. What is the cause 
of that? Physical weakness. This sort 
of weak brain is not able to do any- 
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thing; we must strengthen it. First of 
all, our young men must be strong. 
Religion will come afterwards. Be 
strong, my young friends; this is my 
advice to you. . . , You will under- 
stand the mighty genius and the mighty 
strength of Krishna better with a little 
of strong blood in you. You will under- 
stand the IJpmmhads better and the 
glory of the Atman ^ when your body 
stands firm upon your feet, and you feel 
yourselves as men.” (Conipleie Works ^ 
III, pp. 241-242). The Swami traced 
much of our ])rescnt degradation to 
physical weakness. And he said on 
another occasion that such was the 
nature of the Indians that as soon as 
they would have material well-being, 
they would not, like other peoples, sink 
into the mire of worldliness, but would 
automatically soar into the spiritual 
empyrean, ft was natural, therefore, 
that the Swaini would think earnestly 
of the material problems of India, thii 
economic ones not exeepted. in fact, 
his going to the West liad for one of its 
main objects, as he admitted on more 
than one occasion, the finding of means 
in the West for the amelioration of the 
miseries of India, evidently physical 
sufferings— for, in matters spiritual, he 
never thought that India luul anything 
to learn from the West, in fact he strong- 
ly repudiated the idea whenever it was 
even indirectly suggested to him. 

Yet it must be admitted that he had 
nowhere left any detailed scheme of liis 
country’s regeneration. Though his 
heart bled for the economic, political, 
and social sufferings of India, he had not 
left behind any detailed plan of how to 
remove them. The reason is not far 
to seek*. For one thing he was sure that 
once the soul of India, wliieh v/as 
religion, was awake, all other readjust- 
ments would ])e automatically made. lie 
concentrated his best powers on this 
supreme task, — hoy/ to awake the 
nation. He also held before it a vision 
of life which, once it caught its imagina- 
tion, would inevitably lead to strenuous 
struggle in all directions of life. The 
Great Ones always act thus. They take 


care of the mainspring of life and there 
inaugurate all necessary change and re- 
form, and down the rolling centuries, its 
effect multiplies. 

We said that a detailed scheme had 
not been left. But it is not difficult 
to discover his aim and purpose from 
what he said on many occasions. There 
arc evidences that he pondered deeply 
on these problems, and these evidences 
arc also eloquent of the conclusions to 
which he reached. Our attempt must 
necessarily be to understand and inter- 
pret those scattered utterances. 

We have gone through all the avail- 
able writings and utterances of the 
Sv/ami and collected all the relevant 
passages. Our readers are aware that 
we published them serially under Notes 
and Comments from .January to April. 
In the present article wc shall have zo 
reproduce them wherever necessary in 
order to substantiate our eonclusioris. 

11 

Let us at the outset find out the 
secular outlook which the Swami pro- 
posed for India. We have very clear 
utterances on this subject. Writing in 
1800, he said : ‘‘What we should have, 
is what wc have not, yjerhaps what our 
forefathers even had not, — that which 
the Ynvanas had, — that, impelled by 
the life-vibration of which is issuing 
forth in rapid succession from the great 
dynamo of Europe the electric How of 
a tremendous power, vivifying tlje 
whole world. We want that. Wc want 
that energy, tliat love of independence, 
that spirit of self-sacrilice, that immov- 
able fortitude, that dexterity in action, 
that bond of unity of purpose, that 
thirst for improvement. Checking a 
little the constant looking back to the 
past, wc want that expansive vision in- 
finitely projected forward ; and we want 
that intense spirit of activity (rajas) 
which will flow through our every vein, 
from head to foot.” Again : “Without 
enjoyment, renunciation can never 
come; first enjoy, then you can re- 
nounce. . . . The Bauddhas declared : 
‘Nothing is more desirable in life than 
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Moksha ; whoever you are, eome one 
and all to take it/ I ask : ‘Is that 
ever possible?’ You are a householder, 
you must not concern yourself much 
with things of that sort, you do your 
Svadhanna, — thus say the Hindu scrip- 
tures. Exactly so. . . . The Hindu 
scriptures say : ‘No doubt, Mokaha is 
far superior to Dharma; but Dharma 
should be finished first of all.’ . . . 
Non-injury is right. ‘Resist not evil’ 
is a great thing, — these are indeed grand 
principles; but the Shdsirns say : ‘Thou 
art a householder, if anyone smites thee 
on thy cheek and thou dost not return 
him an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, thou wilt verily be a sinner.’ 
Manu says : ‘When one has come to kill 
you, there is no sin in killing him, even 
though he is a Ihnhvimia,^ This is very 
true and this is a thing which should 
not be forgotten. Heroes only enjoy 
the world. Show your heroism, apply, 
according to circumstances, the four- 
fold political maxims of conciliation, 
bribery, sowing dissensions and open 
war, to win over your adversary, and 
enjoy the world,- -then you will be 
Dhnrwika, . . . Do your Svadharnia- - 
this is the truth, the truth of truths. 
This is my advice to you, my beloved 
co-religionists. Of course, do not do any 
wrong, do not injure or tyrannise any- 
one, but try to do good to others as 
much as you can. But to passively 
submit to wrong done by others is a 
sin, — with the householder ; he must try 
to pay them back in their own coin then 
and there. The householder must earn 
money with great effort and enthusiasm, 
and by that must support and bring 
comforts to his own family and to 
others, and perform good works as far 
as possible. If you cannot do that, how 
do you profess to be a man? You are 
not a householder even, — what to talk 
of Moksha for you ! !” 

Again in course of a lecture at 
Ramnad, in the year 1897, he said : 
“There is a tendency to bind everyone 
down by the same laws as those by 
which the Sanmjdsin is bound, and that 
is a great mistake. But for that a good 


deal of the poverty and the misery that 
you see in India need not have been. A 
poor man’s life is hemmed in and bound 
down by tremendous spiritual and 
ethical laws for which he has no use. 
Hands off 1 Let the poor fellow enjoy 
himself a little, and then he will raise 
himself up and renunciation will come 
to him of itself.” 

VVe have to carefully consider the 
passages cjuoted above. From these it 
is clear that Swamiji felt that the life of 
the generality of pcojdc in India should 
not be in all respects tuned to extreme 
ethical principles. He was not for the 
predominantly Sivritti ideal for the 
masses. He asked them to follow their 
Siuulharma, i.e., the dictates of their 
nature with a view to work them out. 
Swamiji clearly says that a poor man 
has no use for the high spiritual and 
ethical laws. What does that show? 
It means that he recognised that in the 
achievement of material prosperity the 
high ethical principles cannot always be 
maintained and that the masses should 
conduct their life in spite of these lapses. 
This may seem a dangerous doctrine. 
But its justification is not far to seek. 
We have again and again pointed out 
that a mere formal observance of high 
moral principles will little benefit us, on 
the other hand, injure us a great deal, 
if there is not an inner preparedness. It 
is no good prescribing high principles 
unless there is the capacity to practise it. 
We must prescribe to everyone according 
to his capacity. This is a well known 
principle of Hinduism. For him that is 
his highest religion. For we must re- 
member that our jiurpose is to help a 
man onwards and not merely to make 
him formally moral. And in order to 
help him, wc must allow him scope 
enough to express his inner nature, how- 
ever vile, in action and life. Otherwise 
his progress would be stunted. W^c have, 
therefore, to recognise gradations of 
ideals, and in the case of the majority 
of people, an ideal which will undoubt- 
edly have in it much that is undesirable 
(as considered from the highest stand- 
point) along with what is good. 
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A few words in explanation are 
necessary here. We once wrote that we 
need not be unnecessarily squeamish 
about exploitation. This appears to 
have shocked some readers. We know, 
from a high moral standpoint, this is a 
reprehensible statement to make. But 
perhaps we did not mean exactly what 
those readers have understood by it. 
We did not mean that we should also, 
like the Westerners, indulge in deliberate 
exploitation of weak, helpless peoples. 
We believe a distinction can easily be 
made between exploitation in the 
Western sense and the exploitation 
caused inevitably by healthy normal 
foreign trade. As we showed on several 
occasions, we want money badly for 
the building up of our life and also for 
self-defence. But liot for aggression. 
This money cannot come from internal 
, trade onl>. Foreign trade is necessary. 
And this will certainly entail some 
amount of exploitation. This may be 
immoral. But it is unthinkable that 
because of this India should remain 
poor, helpless, undeveloped and defence- 
less. We believe from what we have 
quoted above from Swumiji that wc 
are right in thinking that the evil that 
would accompany foreign trade can be 
condoned in view of the greater benefit 
derived. As wc pointed out, Sv/amiji 
had made a definite statement in favour 
of this view. 

We have, therefore, to do our normal 
best to achieve material prosperity, such 
as an average householder always wants. 
We must remember that the standard 
of prosperity is always a relative one. 
In an age in which no material comfort 
was known, the present-day standard 
would surely not have been dreamt of. 
But when all other peoples arc living 
according to a certain standard, we can- 
not expect that India alone would live 
in the primitive style. Besides, it is 
wrong to think that such simplicity was 
always the way of India. If we may 
believe our ancient literature, we find 
» that our forefathers enjoyed the height 
\ of luxury. Many evidences are found 
in corroboration of this fact. Why 


should India in the present iigc make 
its ideal different } Some would say 
that simple living and high thinking 
should be the ideal of India. We think 
not, and we believe that in this wc are 
following the Swami Vivekananda. We 
have already quoted him as saying that 
the Indian should be allowed to enjoy. 
We shall (luotc further passages in con- 
firmation : 

“How can renunciation come to the 
people of a country, in whose minds the 
desires of hhogn (enjoyment) have not 
been the least satisfied.^ For this 
reason, find out, first of all, the ways 
and means by which man can get 
enough to cat, and have enough luxuries 
to enable them to enjoy life a little; 
and then gradually, true vaird^yani 
(dispassion) v;ill come, and they will be 
fit and ready to realise religion in life. 
The people of England and America, 
how full of rajas they arc ! They have 
become satisfied with all sorts of world- 
ly hhogas.” This i)assage implies that 
we must have enough bho^Jia, enjoyment 
of the goods of this world. The last two 
sentences are significant. 'i’hc;y as it 
were illustrate what Swiuniji enunciates 
in the preceding sentences. The follow- 
ing quotatif)ns arc more explicit : 

“Wc talk foolishly against material 
civilisation. The grapes arc sour. 
Even taking all that foolishness for 
granted, in all India there are, say, a 
hundred thousand really spiritual men 
and women. Now, for the spiritualisa- 
tion of these, must three hundred 
millions be sunk in savagery and starva- 
tion? Why should any starve? How 
was it possible for the Hindus to have 
been conquered by the Mahomedans? 
It was due to the Hindus’ ignorance of 
material civilisation. . . Material civili- 
sation, nay, even luxury is necessary 
to create work for the poor.” “First 
make the people of the country stand 
on their legs by rousing their inner 
power, first let them learn to have good 
food and clothes and plenty of enjoy- 
ment — and then tell them how to be free 
from the ))ondage of enjoyment.’ 
These passages set all our doubts at rest. 
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Here it is explicitly stated that there 
must be luxuries in India in order that 
there may be enough occupations for all, 
and also that India cannot follow the 
so-called ancient ideal of simplicity in 
material life. He makes that responsible 
for our subjection to Islamic rule. 
Surely the Swami cannot want us to 
continue in that abject condition. He 
taunts us for our foolish inveighing 
against material civilisation. He says 
that the people must have plenty of 
enjoyment. 

HI 

The next point to determine is about 
the means of attaining material pros- 
perity. Two ways arc before us : the 
ancient way of small-scale industry ; and 
the modern method of large-scale pro- 
duction. What has Swami ji to say 
about these means ? Does he favour 
small-scale industrial method.^ Or the 
modern industrial method ? One thing 
is very signiiieant. We know that even 
in the days of the Swami, modern indus- 
trialism was in full swing. Small-scale 
method had been long supplanted by 
modern industrialism. And tlic evils of 
the modern system were also quite 
apparent, in fact more apparent in his 
days than now. In those days the 
labour movement was in an embryonic 
state. Labour legislations to ameliorate 
the conditions of workers had just 
begun. Now workers are much better 
treated in every country than in his 
days. Surely the Swami was not slow 
to observe them. If he had wanted that 
India should not have anything to do 
with modern industrialism, he would 
have warned us against it and definitely 
asked us to adhere to our ancient 
methods. But he has not done so. It 
may be said that he did not like to go 
into details, and that is why lie did not 
give us a clear warning. But this argu- 
ment does not seem convincing. He 
analysed Western civilisation carefully. 
He made many pronouncements on it 
mi various occasions. Surely his silence 
nn this point must be explained differ- 


ently. But, no, he was not completely 
silent on the evils of Western industria- 
lism. He wrote on one occasion : 

“Machinery in a small proportion is 
good, but too much of it kills man’s 
initiative and makes a lifeless machine 
of him. The men in factories arc doing 
the same monotonous work, day after 
day, night after night, year after year, 
each batch of men doing one special bit 
of work — such as fashioning the heads 
of pins, or uniting the ends of threads, 
or moving backwards and forwards with 
the loom for a whole life. And the 
result is, that the loss of that special 
job means death to them — they find no 
other means of living and starve. 
Doing routine work like a machine, one 
becomes a lifeless machine. For that 
reason, one serving as a schoolmaster or 
a clerk for a whole life-time, ends by 
turning a stupendous fool.” 

We may say that wc have carefully 
gone through the whole of the Swami ’s ‘ 
seven volumes of works, -wc have 
found only this one condemnation of 
machinery. But what conclusion are we . 
entitled to draw from this utterance.^ 
Is it that the Swami did not want that 
machines (large-scale) should be intro- 
duced in India and that we should ply 
our ancient simple machines ? We do 
not think we can legitimately infer this. 
It may be that though he was aware 
of the attendant evils of machinery, he 
yet felt that they cannot be avoided. 
For against the single condemnation of 
machinery produced above, wc have , 
many passages in the Swami ’s seven ; 
volumes of works, which testify that 
he wanted us to follow the West in 
our industrial reorganisation. Let us 
quote : 

“You must learn the jiower of organi- 
sation of the Europeans.” 

“The Hindus have to learn a little bit 
of materialism from the West and teach 
them a little bit of spirituality.” 
[Here the phrase “a little bit” should 
not be understood literally. For surely 
we are not to teach the West only a 
little bit of spirituality, but as much as 
possible. Similarly, we must also learn 
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as much of materialism as possible and 
desirable.] 

*‘By the study of this religion, the 
Western nation will have increasing 
regard and sympathy for us, — even 
already these have grown to some 
extent. In this way, if we have their 
real sympathy and regard wc should 
learn from them the sciences bearing on 
our material life, thereby qualifying our- 
selves better for the struggle of exist- 
ence. . . . They (the Western nations) 
will remain our teachers in all material 
concerns.’’ 

“Have wc to learn anything else, 
have we to learn anything from the 
world ? We have, perhaps, to gain a 
little in material knowledge, in the 
power of organisation, in the ability to 
handle powers, organising powers, in 
bringing the best results out of the 
smallest of causes. This perhaps to a 
certain extent we may learn from the 
West. ... Yet, perhaps, some sort of 
materialism, toned down to our own 
requirements, would be a blessing to 
many of our brothers who are not yet 
ripe for the highest truths.” 

“As Western ideas of organisation and 
external civilisation are penetrating and 
pouring into our country, whether we 
will have them or not, so Indian 
spirituality and philosophy are deluging 
the lands of the West. None can resist 
it, no more can we resist some sort of 
material civilisation from the West.” 

“India has to learn from Europe the 
conquest of external nature, and Europe 
has to learn from India the conquest of 
internal nature.” 

“You have not the capacity to 
manufacture a needle 'and you dare to 
criticise the English, — fools ! Sit at 
their feet and learn from them the arts, 
industries and the practicality necessary 
for the struggle of existence.” [Surely 
the Swami did not mean the mere 
theoretical knowledge of material 
sciences, but also their practical 
application.] 

“They (Western people) will, no 
doubt, be your Guru regarding practical 
sciences etc., for the improvement of 


material conditions, and the people of 
our country will be their Guru in every- 
thing pertaining to religion.” 

“It would be better if the people got 
a little technical education that they 
might find work and earn their bread, 
instead of dawdling about and crying 
for service.” 

“What you have to do now is to 
establish a Math in every town and in 
every village. ... A well-educated 
Sddhn should be at the head of that 
centre and under him there should be 
departments for teaching practical 
science and arts, with a specialist 
Sannydsin in charge of each of those 
departments.” 

“Wc need technical education, and 
all else which may develop the indus- 
tries, so that men, instead of seeking for 
service, may earn enough to provide 
for themselves, and save something 
against the rainy day.” 

“If we arc to live at all, we must be 
a scientific nation.” [Evidently both 
theoretically and practically.] 

“If the money that they (Marwaris) 
I lay out in their business and with which 
they make only a small percentage of 
I profit, were utilised in conducting a few 
factories and workshops instead of filling 
the pockets of Euro])eans by letting 
them reap the benefit of most of the 
transactions, then it would not only con- 
duce to the well-being of the country but 
bring by far the greater amount of profit 
to them as well.” 

“If I can get some unmarried 
, graduates, I may try to seiul them over 
to Japan and make arrangements for 
their technical education there, so that 
when they come back, they may turn 
their knowledge to the best account for 
India. What a good thing will that 
be ! . . . . There, in Japan, you find 
a fine assimilation of knowledge, and 
not its indigestion as we have here. 
.They have taken everything from the 
' Europeans, but they remain .Japanese 
all the same, and have not turned 
i European.” [In this connection wc 
may remember the inspiring letter he 
wrote to his Madrasi disciples from 
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Japan on his way to America, telling 
them to visit Japan and emulate her 
example. I 

From all these quotations made by 
us, and we have sought to be exhaus- 
tive, we can well infer the attitude of 
Swamiji towards large-scale production. 
The last quotation shows his great 
acimiraiioii for the Japanese aehicvc- 
iiicnts. In Japan, wc know, Western 
industrialism has its full sway. In the 
preceding quotation he wants the 
Marwaris to open factories in order to 
manufacture the goods which they 
import from the foreign countries. In 
several other passages, he urges the 
introduction of technical education in 
India. By technical education h<^ 
certainly did iiot mcaii learning the 
tricks of our ancient primitive imple- 
iiicnts, but of the modern m;vcliificries. 
Tiidecd the SAvami v/anted that thv* 
material sciences should be mastered by 
Indians and applied to their daily life 
as they arc being done in the West. He 
again and again said that in these things 
the West should be our Guru, Evident- 
ly he did not mean oidy a theoretic*!! 
knowledge of the seieneos, but also 
their a])p]ication to our industrial life. 
I^'or he said that the Western people w'ill 
be our Guru regarding practical sciences 
etc., for “the irn])rovemont of our 
!»!atcrial conditions.” The authors of 
The Life of the Su atui llveliiiuaudu, the 
Sw^ami’s Eastern and Western Disciples, 
also hold the same view. They write 
in pp. 201 and 202 of the fourth volume 
of the f/ife : “The tremendous power 
which the West exerts over the w’orld 
lies in its material development of the 
forces of nature through the application 
of science, in its pow'cr of organisation 
and co-operation, \\\ its dexterity in 
action, and in its intense energy. The 
East, on the other hand, bent on the 
realisation of the transcendental verities 
of life, never developed the above traits 
b) an appreciable extent and can never 
combat the West on its own grounds, 
as the latter cannot approach the East 
in the spiritual sphere. The salvation 
of the West depends as much upon the 
3 


acceptance of the highest rationalistic 
principles of the Vedanta, as that of the 
East upon the learning and the practical 
application of the sciences from the 
West. ‘Science coupled with Vedanta’ 
was the ideal. Thus India would ever 
be the acknowledged Guru to the West 
in religion and the latter would be the 
teacher to India in material science, ami 
mutual resi)ect, faith and sympathy fur 
one another w'ould prevail.” Wc, there- 
fore, infer that Swamiji was in favour 
of introducing the Weslern industrial 
metliods in India. 

IV 

Here it may be coul ended that though 
the Sw'ami meant the learning of practi- 
cal sciences from the West, he might 
not have intended the Western factory 
system, -science may well he utilised in 
the cottage-industry system also. Wc 
have little to say in reply to this. WV, 
ha\e already partly replied to it. No 
one says that cottage industry is a slu. 
ii one applies modern technical skill to 
it, well and good. But wc have no right 
to infer that practical science was meant 
by the Sw^ami to be applied to cottage 
industry onlif. There is no evidence of 
such an intention of the Swami anywhere 
in his writings and utterances. On the ’ 
other hand, ho clearly speaks of ! 
“faelorics.” Besides, the main point is ; 
not cottage industry or factory system, 
but the production oj lur^e uwount of 
Hoods xcith the least e^rpense of money 
and juncer. If cottage industry can do 
so, wtII and good. If it can compete 
with the other systems of production, 
that is ({uitc welcome. But practically 
considered, that is impossible. The 
large-scale system must, therefore, have 
its w^ay. But wo need not insist on it. 
Whether there is to be factory 
systen), or cottage-industry system, is 
immaterial. In our opinion, the forms 
of modern industrialism have been 
changing and wall change. But the 
essential idea remains ; the utilisation 
of natural forces in the production of 
goods on the basis of organisation. How 
far mechanical skill would go and what 
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would be the best way of generating and 
utilising power and what would be the 
most paying method of organisation 
must be left to specialists to deter- 
mine. We arc sure we have not 
yet seen the last of their know- 
ledge and skill. Much more is yet to 
come. In fact if we study the modern 
industrial conditions, we may well say 
that we arc on the threshold of a second 
industrial revolution. A writer, writing 
sometime ago in a well-known American 
weekly, declared : “The superpower era 
has dawned- the era of energy free and 
fluid as Avater, shot by high tension lines 
all over the country. Wc catch a first 
glimpse of a second industrial revolution 
which promises to be as far-reaching in 
its social and economic effects as was the 
first.” The first industrial revolution 
was brought about chiefly by Watt and 
his condensing steam engine. Mass-pro- 
duction by machineries took the place of 
manual skill of individual arlisans. The 
second industrial rcvoluiion that is just 
setting in in America, is being marked 
by the wide distribution of electric 
energy and the substitution of compara- 
tively fcAv central stations for hundreds 
of thousands of individual factory power 
plants. Power is no longer confined. 
iVom these few central stations power 
Avill be distributed to the dis tan test 
corners of the country, with the result 
that “no longer is the huge city, with 
its sv\^arming hordes lodged in tene- 
ments, its huddled factories, its dis- 
graceful subways and street ears, to 
dominate society. Industry is migrating 
or establishing itself anew in the small 
town. The current of emigration which 
has been steadily flowing to the city for 
decades js now flowing back to the 
country.” 

This is a very hoj)eful development. 
This new development when it will take 
place fully, will minimise much of the 
miseries that now accompany industria- 
lism. This is no idle dream. An ex- 
periment Avas made in America along 
this line by a well-known Electric Com- 
pany. The result was a tremendous 
success. The new process has set in in all 


seriousness. “What w^e behold is a 
centralisation of energy production and 
a decentralization of industry.” Inter- 
connection of central stations and 
superpower means a change in human 
conditions fully as significant as that 
brought about by the steam engine. An 
experiment in the Middle West of 
U. S. A. w^as made, and on the basis 
of its proved results, the social and the 
economic consequences that will follow 
if all central stations are connected and 
if superpower displaces hundreds of 
thousands of individual istically operated 
steam engines, can be well predicted. 
These conseciucnces are expected to be 
happier than the present industrial con- 
ditions. If these hopes prove true, 
much of the objection that is now made 
to factory system, would prove point- 
less. But let us not think that this 
means a return to our cottage-industry 
system. It is a higher development of 
the present industrial technique and not 
a sliding back. Only this develo])ment 
humanises modern industrialism. 


We have digressed long from our main 
theme. We think our readers are con- 
vinced that the Swami was in favour 
of modern industrialism in Tndi;i, thougli 
he might have guessed the evils iliat 
Avould necessarily accompany it. But 
evidently he did not flinch buck. ITis 
attitude towards the modern develop- 
ments in India Avas touchingly reveuk'd 
in' an utterance recorded by Sister 
Ni\^cdita in her The }hisicr ns / S/nr 
llwu The Sister and a few others bad 
gone on a visit to Gopalcr Ma (a lady 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, -herself » 
great saint) in her little room in a 
temple compound over the Ganges a few 
miles off Calcutta. “Nothing could 
seem so dream-like, as, in the midst of 
our busy hurrying world, the thougld 
of spots like this little cell of Gopalcr 
Ma, enshrining her silent intensity of 
peace.” When they returned and spoke 
of the visit to the Swami, he said : 

“Ah ! this is the old India that you 
have seen, the India of prayers and 
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tears, of vigils and fasts, that is passing 
away, never to return !” The Swami 
was indeed fully aware of the changes 
India was passing through and the new 
conditions that would emerge, and he 
asked us to prepare for them. He knew 
that modernism in the economic and 
industrial life also cannot be resisted. 
The younger brother of the Swami, 
Mahendra Nath Datta, who had been 
with him during his second visit to 
London, lately wrote in a Bengali 
monthly that the Swami was in those 
days always talking about the electrical 
developments of America and expressed 
a fervent wish that there were similar 
developments in India. Mr. Datta 
undertook education in Electrical 
Engineering while in the West. When 
the Swami learnt this, he cxj)ressed 
great satisfaction, saying that that was 
what was most wanted in India. 

It has been argued that the Swami 
afterwards changed his views and in 
confirmation the following quotation is 
made from Sister Nivedita : “At the 
end of his last visit to America, he told 
me that on first seeing Western civilisa- 
tion he had been greatly attracted by 
it, but now he saw mainly its greed and 
power. Like others, he had accepted 
without thought the assumption that 
machinery would be a boon to agricul- 
ture, but he could now see that while 
the American farmer, with his several 
s(|uare miles to farm, might be the 
better for machines, they were likely to 
do little but harm on the tiny farmlands 
(^f the Indian peasantry. The problem 
was quite different in the two cases. Of 
that alone, he was firmly convinced. 
In everything, including the problem of 
distribution, he listened with suspicion 
to all arguments that would work for 
the elimination of small interests, 
appearing in this as in so many other 
things, as the perfect, though uncons- 
cious, expression of the spirit of the old 
Indian civilisation. A strong habit of 
combination he was able to admire, but 
what beauty of combination was there, 
amongst a pack of wolves.'^” {The 
Master as I Saiv Ilha), This informa- 


tion about the changes of the Swami’s 
views, coming from such a source as 
the Sister Nivedita, surely deserves 
careful consideration. Let us read the 
passage between the lines. One sentence 
is very significant : the Swami talks of 
the unsuitability of the mechanical 
method to Indian conditions in reference 
to agriculture only and not to the 
industries properly so-called, and of 
agriculture also not as regards prin- 
ciples, but expediency, — our tiny farm- 
lands are not amenable to large-scale 
mechanical farming, and he admit Led 
that the American farmers were better 
for the machines. Can we legitimately 
conclude that the Swami changed his 
views as regards the need of the 
modern industrial methods in India ? 
We think not. There arc of course two 
other sentences which have to be care- 
fully considered. The one is the 
Swami’s own words, he was disgusted 
v/ith the greed and power of the West. 
That cannot be taken as a condemnation 
of Western industrial methods, for there 
is no reason to think that the Swami 
thought industrialism to be the cause 
of their greed. Sister Nivedita says 
that in everything, including the pro- 
blem of distribution, he listened with 
suspicion to all arguments that would 
work for the elimination of small 
interests. This is also not a i)roof of 
the Swami’s rejection of industrialism. 
It is well known that many Western 
upholders of industrialism are still 
anxious to safeguard the small interests. 
This need not necessarily be by holding 
on to cottage-industry system. 

We would not have thus understood 
this statement of the Sister, had we not 
convincing proof that the Swami 
believed to the last that we have to 
learn ])ractical sciences from the West. 
During his last voyage from the West, 
from Egypt to Bombay, the Swami had 
as a fellow-passenger an American 
Missionary in the steamer. The 
Missionary gentleman published his 
reminiscences of the Swami in The 
Indiau Social Eeiormer in 1923. He 
writes : 
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‘^One evening, over the nuts and 
coffee, the conversation had turned on 
India’s preparedness for self-govern- 
ment. . . . 

“Suddenly Vivekananda blazed. 

“ ‘Let England teach us the fine art 
of Government,’ he burst forth, ‘for 
in that art Britain is the leader of the 
nations,’ then turning to me, ‘let 
America teach us agriculture and science 
and your wonderful knack of doing 
things, for here we sit at your feet — 
but’ — and Vivekananda’s pleasant voice 
grew harsh with bitterness- -‘let no 
nation presume to teach India religion, 
for here India shall teach the world.’ ” 

This shows that the Swami still ex- 
pected India to learn agriculture and 
science and skilful ways of doing things 
from America. The voyage was made 
towards the end of 1900. The Swami 
passed away in .luly, 1902. This utter- 
ance of the Swami was a later one than 
that mentioned by Sister Nivedita. 

But this is not all. There is still an- 
other evidence in favour of our inter- 
pretation. There is a piece of Bengali 
writing of his, as yet unpublished, which 
is considered by the Ramakrishna Order 
as one of the most precious pronounce- 
ments of the Swami. In this many 
important problems have been discussed 


and answered, the economic problems 
not excepted. In it the Swami has 
made the following two statements : 

Writing about the future develop- 
ment of the central monastery, the 
Swami says : “Now the idea is to 
develop this Math by degrees into a 
finished university, in which, along with 
philosophical and religious culture, there 
will be a fully equipped Technical 
Institute ; this would be attended to 
first. Other branches will be gradually 
added afterwards.” 

And describing his plan of work for 
India, he says : “In Central India, 
near Hazaribagh and such other dis- 
tricts, there can yet be had fertile, v/ell- 
watcred, healthy land, without much 
difficulty. We shall have to secure a 
big plot of land in that region and cons- 
truct a big technical school, and by 
degrees, workshops etc., on it. ...” 

We belie v^e these two quotations are 
conclusive. We, therefore, conclude 
that the Swami wanted that Indians 
should learn Western industrial methods 
and apply them to their conditions. Kc 
was not for limiting the industrial life 
to cottage industry. 

We have tried to interpret the Swami 
according to our light and understand- 
ing. Wc do not claim to be infallible. 


DISCOURSES BY SWAMI PREMANANDA 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. It was the 
annual general meeting of the Raina- 
krishna Mission. Swamis Brahma- 
nanda, Premananda, Saradananda and 
Subodhananda, many other monks of 
the Order and many lay members of the 
Mission* had assembled in the Visitors’ 
Room of the Monastery at Belur. When 
the agenda of the meeting was gone 
through, Swami Premananda thus spoke 
to all present : 

“Elephants have two sets of teeth, 
one outside — the tusks, and another 
inside to munch food. The activities of 
our Mission are like the elephant’s 
tusks. Whatever work you may do, — 
conducting Sevunhnnnas or doing relief 


work, unless you have character, all 
■^ill be in vain. What is wanted is 
character, purity, steadfast devotion io 
God. If you have them, you will 
prosper, otherwise you will totally fail. 
(To thr liiij mnnbers). It is no good 
being only members of the Mission. 
You must build up your own character, 
you must make the whole world your 
own through love, so that people may 
find inspiration in your selflessness, 
renunciation and purity. You must 
drive away all egoism and pride from 
your heart and consider yourselves as 
servants of the Lord and thus serve 
humanity. 

“Our Master (Sri Ramakrishna) never 
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sought name and fame, and so they 
have come to him in profuse measure. 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) often 
said in his later life that he was dis- 
gusted with name and fame. Be you 
all men of character. Do you grow 
into gods. Only then would the work 
of the Mission prosper. This is my 
earnest prayer to you all.” 

After this the meeting was dissolved. 

That night, after meal, Swami Prema- 
nanda came and sat on the bench on 
the ground floor overlooking the Oanges, 
and thus spoke to the monks iuul 
devotees assembled before him : 

‘‘In the world the mind is scattered 
on various things, on Kama (lust) and 
Kanchaaa (gold). It is the function of 
Av'uhja (Ignorance) not to allow the 
mind to be concentrated. But our task 
is to coneentrate it. Sad hand is nothing 
but the bringing together of the 
scattered mind. So long as there is the 
least desire in the mind, it cannot be 
absorbed in (iod. Along with medita- 
tion and repetition of the Lord’s name, 
we must reason keetdy and carefully, — 
we must search out the desires hiding 
in the dark corners of the mind and 
drive them away. This is what is called 
in the (iitd as ‘saving the self by the 
s('lf.’ Thus we are to conquer the 
mind. We sliall then find the Peace 
Everlasting within ourselves and be- 
come sages. Sim])ly meditating or 
repeating God’s names, without any 
effort at eradicating the desires of the 
mind, will not do. 

“During my last visit at Dacca, I 


used to talk day and night with the 
devotees. (The Siinmi had latelij re- 
turned from there 7vhcre he had gone 
in the companij of S^cami Brahmananda 
and others.) This would often cause 
insomnia. Of course I would repeat and 
explain f)nly the words of the Master — 
myself I know nothing — yet I could not 
sleep at night. That was because I 
am but a small ‘vessel’. But we have 
seen the Master going again and again 
into ecstasy and Samddhi, — it was so 
natural with him. No impure ])erson 
could ever live with and attend on the 
Master. I could not live with him with- 
out his grace. Now I wonder how I 
could do so.* 

“One day he went to see the ])crform- 
ance of Chaitanna-lild at the Star 
Theatre. Before he went, he said to 
me : ‘If 1 fall iiito Samddhi there, 
people would all turn towards me and 
there would be disturbance. If you find 
me about to go into Safnddhi, talk to 
me about various other things.’ But 
when he went into the ThcLifrc, he could 
not stop Samddhi^ try as he would. 1 
began to repeat the name of God and 
then slowly he came down to the normal 
state. Such superconscious states were 
natural with him, and he had to struggle 
hard in order to hold his mind down in 
tlie normal state. But small ‘vessels’ as 
we are, we have to practise variously 
and hard in order to realise the state of 
Samddhi. For us it is sf> hard to 
attain.” 

^Tl'o S’.v.iH'i was for ii loii^" tiiiu* a personal 
alteinlanl of Llie ^lasler. Sri Uaniakrishna 
eonsulered liini I he purest of his disciples. 


“Ansr, uTa/ZiT and see her seated here, on her eicrnal throne, rejuvenated, 
more glorious than she ever 7vas~--this tnotherland of ours, . . . Believe, believe, 
the decree has go/zr forth, the fiat of the Ijord has iione forth- India must rise, 
• • . Up, up, the lonn ni<fht is passinii, the daif is aj)pearino, the u'urc has risen, 
nothing xcill be able to resist its tidal furif.*'- Sxvami Vivekananda. 



MYSTIC INTROVERSION AND ITS SCIENTIFIC VALUE 
FOR THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE REAL* 

By Romain Holland 


The intuitive workings of the “reli- 
gious” spirit — in the wide sense in which 
I have consistently used the word — have 
been insulhciently studied by modern 
psychological science in the West and 
then too often by observers who are 
themselves lacking in every kind of ^^reli- 
gious” inclination and so arc ill equipped 
for the study, and involuntarily prone to 
depreciate an inner sense they do not 
themselves possess. 

One of the best works devoted to this 
important subject is M. Ferdinand 
Morel’s Essay on Mystic Introversion, 
It is securely based on the principles 
and methods of pathological psycho- 
physiology and on the psycho-analysis 
of Freud, Janet, Jung, Bleuler, etc., 
and it handles the psychological study 
of several representative types of 
Hellenic-Christian mysticism with scru- 
pulous care. His analysis of the Pseudo- 
Denis is particularly interesting ; and his 
description of him is on the whole 
correct, in spite of the fact that in the 
appreciation wherein he comments upon 
his work and the conclusions to be 
deduced from it, the author does not 
manage to free himself from his pre- 
conceived theories drawn from the 
scientific pathology of the time. 

Without being able within the limits 
of this note to enter into a close dis- 
cussion such as his theses deserve, I 
should like briefly to point out their 
weak points as I see them and the 
truer interpretation that I should put 
upon them. 

Almost all psychologists are possessed 
by the theory of Regression which 
appears to have been started by 
Th. Ribot. It is undoubtedly a true one 

*All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated, in part or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the spc('ial per- 
mission of the author.— Ed. 


within the limited bounds of his psycho- 
pathological studies on functional dis- 
organisation, but it has been erroneously 
extended to the whole realm of the 
mind, whether abnormal or normal. 

Ribot laid down that “the psycho- 
logical functions most rapidly attacked 
by disease were the most recently con- 
stituted ones, the last in point of time 
in the development of the individual 
(ontogenesis), and then reproduced on 
a general scale in the evolution of the 
species (phylo-gencsis).” Janet, Freud, 
and their followers have applied this 
statement to all the nervous affections, 
and from them to all the activities of 
the mind. From this it is only a step 
for them — a false step for us-- to the 
conclusion that the most recently effect- 
ed operations and the most rapidly worn 
out are the highest in the hierarchy, and 
that a return to the others is a retro- 
gression in a backward sense, a fall of 
the mind. 

At the outset let us determine what 
is meant by the “the supreme function” 
of the mind. It is what .Janet calls “the 
function of the real,” and he defines it 
as awareness of the present, of present 
action, the enjoyment of the present. 
He places “disinterested action and 
thought,” which does not kcej) an exact 
account of present reality, on a lower 
level, — then imaginary representation at 
the bottom of the scale, that is to say. 
the whole world of imagination and 
fancy. Freud with his customary 
energy, asserts that reverie and all that 
emerges from it, is nothing but the 
debris of the first stage of evolution. 
And they all agree in opposing, like 
Bleuler, a “function of the unreal” 
akin to pure thought, to the so-called 
“function of the real,” which they 
would term “the fine point of the soul,” 
(to misuse the famous phrase of 
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Fran9ois de Sales by applying it — wliat 
irony ! — to the opposite extreme). 

Such a classification, which ascribes 
the highest rank to “interested” action 
and the lowest rank to concentration of 
thought, seems to me to stand self-con- 
victed in the light of simple practical 
and moral common sense. And this 
depreciation of the most indispensable 
operation of the active mind — the with- 
drawal into oneself, to dream, to 
imagine, to reason, — is in danger of 
becoming a pathological aberration. The 
irreverent observer is tempted to say : 
“Physician, heal thyself !” 

It seems to me that the transcendent 
value attributed by science to the idea 
of evolution should be taken with a 
piiieh of salt. The admission of its in- 
destructibility and universality Avithout 
any exception, is in fact nothing more 
than the declaration of a continuous 
series (or sometimes discontinuous) of 
modifications and of differentiations in 
living matter. This biological process 
is not worthy to be raised to a dogma, 
forcing us to see far above and beyond 
us, suspended to some vague “greasy 
pole,” some equally vague myslerious 
supreme “Realisation” of the living 
being— not much less supernatural than 
the “Realisation” below and behind us 
(nr in the depths) presupposed by 
religion in its various myths of primi- 
tive Eden. Eventually vital evolution 
would culminate in the inevitable ex- 
tinction of the species by a process of 
exhaustion. How can we decide the 
exact moment when the path begins to 
go down on the further side instead of 
going up ? There are as many reasons 
for believing that the most important 
of the diverse operations and functions 
of the mind are those which disappear 
last : for they are the very foundations 
of Being— and that the part so easily 
destroyed belongs to a superficial level 
of existence. 

A great aesthete who is at the same 
fime a scientist, and a creative artist — 
a complete man endowed with both 
reason and intuition, Edouard Monod- 
Herzen, has thus expressed it ; 


“The effects of the Cosmos antecedent 
to a given individual, whose substance 
still bears their trace, are to be distin- 
guished from the contemporary effects 
Avhich set their mark upon him each 
day. The first are his own inner 
property, and constitute his heredity. 
The second are his acquired property 
and constitute his adaptation.” 

In what way then are his “acquired 
properties” superior in hierarchical order 
to his “innate possessions?” They are 
only so in point of time. And, con- 
tinues E. Monod-Herezen, “the actual 
condition of the individual results from 
a combination of the two groups of 
possessions.” 

Why should they be dissociated? If 
it is to meet the exigences of scientific 
investigation, it is not superfluous to 
remark that by its very definition 
primitive or “innate possessions” 
accommodate themselves better to such 
dissociation than “acquired possessions” 
— for the simple reason that the latter 
arc posterior and necessarily presuppose 
what went before them. 

As Ch. Baudouin, when he was try- 
ing to correct the deprecatory tendencies 
of psycho-analysis with regard to 
psychological “phenomena of recoil,” 
wrote on the subject of evolution : 

“Evolution is not conceived as going 
from the reflex to instinct, from instinct 
to the higher psychological life, with- 
out appealing to successive inhibitions 
and their resultant introversions. At 
each step new inhibitions must inter- 
vene to prevent energy from immediate- 
ly discharging itself in motive channels, 
together with introversions, inward 
storings of energy, until little by little 
thought is substituted for the inhibited 
action. . . . Thought (as John Dewey 
has shown) may be regarded as the 
resjiill of suspended action, which the 
subject does not allow to proceed to its 
full realisation. Our reasonings are 
attempts in effigy. ... It would there- 
fore be a pity to confound introversion 
with open retrogression, since the latter 
marks a step backwards in the line of 
evolution” — (and I would add that it 
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is a retreat ‘‘without any idea of regain- 
ing lost ground and advancing again’’) 
— “while introversion is the indispen- 
sable condition of evolution and if it is 
a recoil, it is one of those recoils that 
render a forward thurst possible.” 

But let us eomc frankly to the case 
of great introversion, no longer in the 
mitigated form of normal thought — ^but 
complete, absolute, unmitigated, as wc 
have been studying it in the ease of the 
mystics. 

To j)alhological psychology — (and 
M. Ferdinand Morel accepts these con- 
clusions) it is a return to a primary 
stage, to a intra-uterinc state. And the 
symbolic words used to explain absorp- 
tion in the Unity by the masters of 
mysticism, whether of India or of 
Alexandria, by the Areopagite or the 
two fourteenth cenlury whirlwinds of 
the soul, Eckhart and Taulcr : “Urnwr/, 
Urffrund, liodni, Wnrzcl, Wesen ohue 
Wesen, Indefinite suressentielle^^ . . . 
etc., add weight to this assumption, no 
less than the curious instinct which has 
given birth in Uamakrishna’s India to 
the passionate worshij) of the “Mother,” 
and in Christianity to that of the 
“Virgin Mother.” 

It must be granted that we arc strict- 
ly impartial. 

Is it then only a similar replunging 
of conscious thought into the distant 
abysses of ])renatal life ? For the careful 
study of mysticism establishes clearly 
that consciousness exists undimmed in 
this gigantic ascent backwards up the 
ladder of the ])ast, compared to which 
Wells’ “Time Macliine” is mere child’s 
play; and M. F. Morel comes back to 
it on several occasions : 

“In the most complete introversion 
(that of Denis the Areo])agite) there is 
no loss of consciousness, but a displace- 
ment of attention. Ecstatic experiences 
remain deeply engraven upon those who 
experience them, and this would not be 
the case if they were simply empty or 
void of meaning. . . . Consciousness is 
in fact something intensely mobile. 
When the exterior world has dis- 


appeared, the circle of consciousness 
contracts and seems to withdraw entire- 
ly into some unknown and ignored 
cortical centre. Consciousness seems to 
gather itself together to confine itself 
within some unknown psychic pineal 
gland and to withdraw into a kind of 
centre wherein all organic functions and 
all psychic forces meet, and there it 
enjoys Unity .... nothing else.” 

“Nothing else?” — ^What more do you 
want? There, according to your own 
admission, you have an instrument for 
penetrating to the depths of functional 
consciousness, of subliminal life— and 
yet you do not use it in order to com- 
plete your knowledge of the whole 
activity of the mind. You, doctors of 
the Unconscious, instead of makiiig 
yourselves citizens of this boundless 
empire and possessing yourselves of it, 
do you ever enter it except as fore- 
igners, imbued with the preconceived 
idea of the superiority of your own 
country and inca])ablc of ridding your- 
selves of the need, which itself deforms 
your vision, of reducing whatever you 
catch a glim])se of in this unknown 
world to the measure of the one already 
familiar to you? 

Think of the extraordinary interest of 
these striking descriptions — a succession 
of Indian, Alexandrine and Christian 
mystics of all sects without mutucil 
knowledge of each other have all with 
the same lucidity gone through the same 
experiences - the triple movement of 
thought,' and especially the “circular 
j7U)veinent,” which they have tested 
thoroughly, and “which represents 
exactly the psychic movement of jmre 
and simple introversion, withdrawing 
itself from the periphery and collecting 
itself towards tlic centre” — the mighty 
Stygian river that goes seven times 
round the Being, the round dance with 
its powerful attraction towards the 
centre, the centripetal force of the inner 

' The throe rnovenionls : “oiroular” when 
the thought turns entirely towards itself; 
“spiral” when it rcllects and reasons in a 
discursive fashion; and “in a straight line 
when it is directed towards the exterior. 
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soul corresponding to that exercised in 
the exterior universe by universal 
gravitation ! Is it a slight thing by 
means of direct inner perception to be 
able to realise the great cosmic laws and 
the forces that govern the universe con- 
trolled by our senses? 

If a scientist maintains that such a 
knowledge of ])sychic profundities 
teaches us nothing about exterior 
realities, he is really, though perhaps 
unwittingly, obeying a prejudice of 
proud incomprehension as one-eyed as 
that of religious spiritualists who set up 
an insurmountable barrier between spirit 
and matter. What is the “function of 
the real” of which seientilie psychology 
claims to be the standard-bearer? And 
what is the “real?” Is it what can be 
observed by extros])cction or by intros- 
pection like that of the St. John in 
Raphael’s Discussiofr who gazes into 
the depths with his closed eyes? Is it 
“the movement in a straight line” or 
“in spirals” or “in a circle?” There 
arc not two realities. That which exists 
in one exists equally in the other. The 
laws of the inner ])sychic substance are 
of necessity themselves those of outside 
reality. And if you succeed in reading 
one properly, the chances are that you 
will find the confirmation and if not, the 
presentiment of what you have read or 
will read in the other. Laotse’s deep 
thought that “a wheel is made up of 
thirty ])ereeptible spokes, but it is 
because the central non-perceptiblc void 
of the nave that it turns,” leads me to 
think of the latest hypotheses of astro- 
nomical science, which claim to have 
discovered gulfs of cosmic emptiness 
to be the homes of the various 


firmly established and fruitful scientific 
hypotheses— and quite logically pro- 
bable : for it satisfies the strict 

economy of the laws of the universe and 
partakes of their natural harmony. 

But if this is true, the judicious use 
of deep introversion opens to the 
scientist unexplored resources : for it 
constitutes a new method of experiment 
having the advantage that the observer 
identifies himself with the object 
observed. 

The clear intuition of Plotinus, who 
united in himself the spirit of Greek ob- 
servation and Eastern introsjiection has 
thus described the operation : 

“It may happen that the soul posses- 
ses a thing without being aware of it; 
it therefore possesses it better thiin if it 
were aware of it ; in fact when it is 
aware of it, it possesses it as a thing 
that is alien to it, when on the contrary 
it is not aware of it, it is a real posses- 
sion.” 

And that is exactly the idea that one 
of the greatest thinkers of modern 
India, Aurobindo Ghose, is trying to in- 
corporate in science ; he wishes to re- 
integrate generative intuition in its 
legitimate place as advance guard of the 
army of the spirit marching forward to 
the scientific conquest of the universe. 

But if this great effort is rejected with 
the disdainful gesture of the exclusive 
rationalists, and particularly of psycho- 
pathologists, who throw discredit on 
“the standard of intellectual satisfac- 
tion” or, as the great Freud said with 
austere scorn on “the principle of 
pleasure”, which in his eyes is that of 
“the unsuitable”, those who reject it arc 
far less the servants of the “real”, as 


universes. . . . Do you suppose that 
Laotsc would ever have been able to 
imagine such a thought if it had not 
secretly contained the form of the 
universal cosmic substance and its for- 
gotten laws? Hypothesis do you say? 
Neither more nor less so than your most 


“An allusion to Raphaors fresco in llu 
Vatican, known as Discussion of the IIolj 
Sacrament. 


they imagine themselves to be, than of a 
])roud and Puritanical faith, whose pre- 
judices they no lofiger see because those 
prejudices have become second nature. 
There is no normal reason why, on the 
})lausiblc hypothesis of a unity of sub- 
stance and cosmic laws, the conquest, 
the full perception, and the “/rnitro” by 
the mind of the logical ordering of the 
universe should not be accompanied by 
a feeling of sovereign well-being. And 
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it would be strange if mental joy were a 
sign of error. The mistrust shown by 
some masters of psycho-analysis for the 
free natural play of the mind, rejoicing 
in its own possession — the stigma they 
imprint upon it of “narcissism” and 
“auterotism” — l.M^tray all-unoonseiously 
a kind of pcrvcrlcd asceticism and reli- 
gious renunciation. 

They arc, it is true, not wrong to de- 
nounce the diingers of introversion, and 
in so doing no one will contradict them. 
But every experiment has its own 
dangers for the mind. Sense and reason 
itself arc dangerous instruments and 
have to be constantly supervised; and 
no close scientific nliservation is carried 
out on a tabula rasa. Whatever it is 
doing, the eye interprets before it has 
seen ; and in tlie case of P. Lowell, the 
astronomer, he has never ceased to see 
upon the surface of Mars the caiuds his 
own eyes have put there. ... By all 
means let us continue to doubt, even 
after having ])roof ! My attitude is al- 
ways one of pn^found Doubt, which is to 
be kept hidden in my cave like a strong, 
hitter but health-giving tonic, for the use 
of the strong. 

But in the world of the “real” — that 
is to say, of the “relative” — where we 
must needs labour and build our dwell- 
ings, I maintain that tlic principle where- 
by w’c ought to ai tempt to satisfy the 
operations of the mind, is that of pro- 
j)ortion, of ef|uilil>rium, between the 
diverse forces of the mind. All ten- 
dency to exclusiveness is dangerous and 
defective. Man has different and com- 


plementary means of knowledge at his 
disposal. Even if it is of use to divide 
them in order to probe with* them into 
the depths of an object of study, syn- 
thesis must always be re-established 
afterwards. Strong personalities accom- 
plish this by instinct. A great “intro- 
vert” will know at the same time how 
to be a great “extrovert”. Here the 
example of Vivekanand.i seems to me to 
be conclusive. Intcriorisation has never 
led in principle to diminution of action. 
Arguments drawn from the supposed 
social passivity of mystic India arc en- 
tirely erroneous : here what is nothing 
but Ersatz is taken for the cause. The 
physical and moral devitalisatioii of 
India during several ccnluries is due to 
cpiitc different factors of climate and 
soeird economy. But we shall see with 
our own eyes that her intcriorisation, 
where the lires of her threatened life 
have taken refuge, is the principle of her 
national resurreetion. And it will short- 
ly appear wliat a brazier of action is this 
Atman, over which she has brooded for 
several thousand years. 1 advise the 
“extrovert” ])copIcs of the West to re- 
discover irj the depths of themselves the 
same sources of active and creative “in- 
troversion”, If they fail, there is not 
much hope for the fuUire. Their gigan- 
tic technical knowledge, hir from being 
a source ^ protectiosi, will bring about 
their annihilation. 

But I am not anxioii: . The same 
sources sleep in the depths of the soul of 
thd West. At the last hour but one 
they will spring up anew. 


APPJiECIATIONS 


THE MYSJTCISM OF MODERN 
INDIA 

By M. Grobety 

India is the land of infinite adorations, 
of powerful ecstasies, of myths, and of 
thousands of gods eternally revived. 
She is a jungle of the soul on which 
hovers the obsession of the Invisible 
and through which runs the ardent 


inquietude of the Absolute. She exists 
only for the Spirit, and we cannot 
understand her so long as wc have not 
contemplated the spiritual (Mirrent of 
life to its backwater. Now this is not 
an easy thing; not that India hides 
her soul ; rather the contrary ; but the 
sources of information are wanting to a 
French student. Without doubt what 
wc know of a Gandhi and of his practical 
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and social mysticism, well permits us 
to perceive something of the religious 
inspiration which is, down there, at the 
origin of all action, and the lyrical 
idealism of a Tagore a])pears to us 
also quite impregnated with spiritual 
fervour. Rut we know ill the fire itself, 
the warmth and glare of which reach us. 

We are grateful to M. Romairi 
Holland who has just given us two 
books. Thanks to these we can enter 
into direct contact with ‘Hhe mysticism 
and action of living India.” These are 
the biographies, with materials admir- 
ably collected and based on a very 
complete information, of Ramakrishna 
and his genial and fiery disciple Viveka- 
nanda. Gradually, as the reader turns 
the pages, he feels the wojidcr of 
discovery. 

Discovery, at first, of psychological 
order. What revelation, in cficet, for 
us are these ecstasies of Ramakrishna ! 
These are described to us according lo 
the documents witli such clearness, with 
such life that we seem to see them with 
the inward eye. And the author con- 
ceals nothing in these descriptions, that 
runs the risk of siiocking our sense of 
proportion, so that we incline at times 
towards some dcliance in presence of 
facts which aj)pear to belong lo patho- 
logy rather than to heallhy mysticism. 
Little by little, however, we penelratc 
irdo intimacy with this Hindu soul, 
liiirsting to embrace the object of its 
faith, the soul that tlre.gs along the 
body, rigid up lo killing it, in its 
passionate llight tow-ards tlie Absolute. 
Wo thus learn to kfiow these believers 
who are also seers and who eannol 
remain content before having proved 
the direct presence of the Divine. And 
the first impression of astonishment 
passed, how very touching these open 
perspectives of the ignored [jvovinces of 
the soul appear ho us ! 

These mystics, whom ecstasy raises to 
the highest spheres of contemplation, 
nevertheless, are not some distracted 
dreamers, deprived of contact with the 
realities of the earth. Quite the con- 


trary; because God, whom they have 
seen in their supreme visions, they find 
again in all life. Ramakrishna said : 
“The living being is God,” expressing 
thus one of the profound thoughts of 
India- her magnificent obsession of 
unity. And from this thought, in view 
of the sufEcrings of his divine brothers, 
he deduced the ideal of the highest 
service : “Who may talk of showing 
pity to man ? Not pity, but to serve 
him, to scr\c him regardiiig him as 
God.” This ideal he made to burn in 
the heart of his disciples and, the most 
genial among them, Vivekananua, pro- 
claimed in the face of tlic immense 
poverty of India, the soeial cult of 

“Reggar-(iod.” “The only God who 
exists,” he wrote, “the only God in 

whom i believe : my God the miserable, 
my God llu* poor of all races !....” 

Let us not believe, however, that this 
fervour of pity, which knew to realise 
itself in touching acts, absorbed all the 
religion of Ramakrishna and his dis- 

ciples. Because the scavicc of man is 
notliing for them if it does not lead 
man to God. The total ilcstiny of man, 
in effect, is only to be eonsumed in 
union with the Absolute. Rut as tliis 
Absolute is uni(pie, whereas human 
religions are many, is not tin* effort of 
the seers of trutii to embrace in one self- 
same love all the believers, to make 

ardent synthesis of c.ll hopes, of all 
sacred aspirations of the universal soul } 
It is in this allirmation that the mystic 
message of Ramakrishna culminates, 
and Vivekananda, trjuislating the 
thought of his master, \vrote : “1 

accept all the religions of the past, and 
I adore God with all. I leave my heart 
open to all those of the future. 
Keeleeticism ? No, but generous and 
powerful vision of the s])iritual unity of 
humanity.” When Vivekananda pro- 
claimed tin’s ideal to the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, in 1S08, the 
effect of his words was immense, because 
then gleamed a eertitude great as a 
revelation. 

I sliall not undertake to discuss this 
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thought, no more than any one of 
many such thoughts, which, in course 
of these volumes, rouse attenioii, sur- 
prise or admiration of the reader. I 
have only endeavoured to call up — and 
1 have only imperfectly succeeded in it 
— some traits, among the most marked, 
of the vast and striking picture traced 
by M. Romaiii Rolland of the prodigious 
spiritual efflorescence blooming around 
and on the traces of Ramakrishna. This 
efflorescence is luxuriant as the vegeta- 
tion of Bengal, and the author making 
a way described the approaches of the 
route, making one page of the religious 
history of modern India live again for 
us. This calling up of a history so near 
us in time, so attractive, so swollen 
with spirituality, Avhich we, however, 
knew so little, is not one of the least 
attractions of his work. 

All this offers an abundant muicrial 
for reflection. Our Occidental thought, 
the spiritual climate of which is so 
different from the one where shine ff)rth 
the passionate realisations and the 
daring of tlie mystic Hindu, may only 
widen and enrich itself in intercourse 
with the burning souls of the Orient 
even as the Orient enriches itself in 
contact with the intelligence of the 
Occident. ‘‘Asia,” writes M. Romain 
Rolland, “works for us. We work for 
her. We are, she and we, the two 
halves of the soul.” And it is true that 
in knowing her better intimately, we 
feel growing in us the sense of total 
humanity. 

THE SPIRITUAL GUIDES OF THE 
NATIONAL HINDU AWAKENING 

By Jean Dublin 

Since some decades, but above all 
since the end of the world war, a 
formidable revolution, one of the great- 
est, as much by its amplitude as Iby its 
innumerable consc(piences, is on the 
way of realisation. India, the great 
India, which Europe was pleased to 
believe asleep in a time-honoured 
passivity, is awakened. And here to- 
day she stands erect, menacing, in the 


face of the imperialist nation which 
enslaved her, and claims her rights, her 
independence, her liberty. 

During the last few years, hundreds 
of articles have been written on the 
Hindu national awakening and on one 
of the principal actual chiefs — Mahatma 
Gandhi. Political and economic articles 
succeeded one another, which 
endeavoured to show us the factors 
which determine the Hindu independ- 
ence movement. But all that has 
always been a little like seeking to give 
to the French or the Russian revolu- 
tion the purely economic and political 
causes forgetting that the two greatest 
revolutions of the modern world had 
had — before these were accomplished — 
some thinkers, who had forged their 
framew^orks. 

The great Hindu revolution which is 
being prepared, will be accomplished 
and will be likely to live because from 
to-day it has at its base some powerful 
formidable brains united to a living 
faith, who have traced out for it its 
path. In order to comprehend in all its 
amplitude what passes to-day in the 
immense world which Europe totally 
ignores, it is not only the admirable 
chief, Gandhi, whom it is necessary to 
know, but also the spiritual guides of 
modern India — Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kananda. These are the two legendary 
and admirable lives which Romain 
Rolland has just published : The Life of 
Rainnkrinhu(i, and The Life of Viveka- 
Ttmuld^ which it is necessary to read and 
rc-read. To our proud and haughty 
Occident which has not yet understood 
how very ephemeral, sterile and fragile 
its power is, to the senseless Occident 
which will next day remain astounded 
before the explosion which is being pre- 
pared in the yellow continent, the great 
writer and thinker Romain Rolland has 
rendered a valuable service by revealing 
before it the agitating forces of living 
India. Romain Rolland alone, who has 
consecrated his life to drawing men 
closer, who has used all his power to 
reconcile “the two great brother 
enemies of Occident,” France and 
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Germany, might be charged with this 
mission, vast as the world, of throwing 
a bridge between the Orient and the 
Occident. 

In reading The Life of llamakrishiui 
where the legend mixes with the real, 
the divine with the terrestrial, where 
the miracle grows daily, the mind asks 
itself : is it a man or is it a god ? It 
is a man, it is a commanding soul, as 
Europe formerly produced and has no 
more been able to produce since she 
has established the divorce between 
reason and faith, since reason has killed 
faith in some, and since faith has 
stifled reason in others. 

To sum up a life so full and so rich 
in a few lines is a thing impossible. 
The book begins with “the voice of the 
legend.” “At Kamarpukur, one of the 
conical villages of Ecngal, set in the 
midst of palm trees, pools and rice 
fields, lived an orthodox Brahmin 
couple, called Chattopadhyaya.” .... 
The wife Cliandramani, on her solitary 
bed, dreamt of a god who embraced her. 
— And thus v/as born on the 18th 
February, 1830, the little Gadadhar 
(“the gay name with the tripping 
cadences of a bell”) and whom the 
world know later under the name of 
Ramakrishna. 

Already at six his vocation was 
revealed to himself. For the first time 
he was carried off in ecstasy. Since 
then the ecstasies multiplied to the fear 
of his parents; and at twenty he was 
made priest of Kali, the Divine Mother. 

Then the route spread out long and 
terrible, a veritable route which goes 
up in zigzags. Miseries, sufferings, 
despondencies, internal struggles, 
defeats and victories. Two “masters of 
knowledge,” a Brahmin lady and Tota- 
puri, “the man (|uitc naked,” helped 
him to vanquish his sufferings and put 
him on the way towards the Absolute. 
Little by little he arrived at the pleni- 
tude of his forces and of his powers. 
He entered into contact with the culti- 
vated bourgeoisie of his country, 
“pioneer of progress,” groups of dis- 
ciples, and founded a sect : “We have 


to build on other foundations than 
(those of) the founders of religions,” 
said he. “Wc have to live an internal 
life so intense that it may become a 
Being. The Being will give birth to 
innumerable torches of truth.” 

It is this nucleus of men who came to 
constitute one day the famous Rama- 
krishna Mission. 

After the death of Ramakrishna, it 
was his beloved disciple Naren, who was 
called Vivekanoiida, who succeeded the 
Master. “He was,” says Romain 
Rolland, “physically and morally the 
absolute antithesis of Rumakrishna.” 
The latter had passed his life at the feet 
or in the arms of thii Divine Beloved, 
the Mother, and he died burnt by the 
ecstasies. 

Vivekananda, of whom Ramakrishna 
had said “that he would shake the 
world,” was “energy made man” which 
he preached to men. Energy is the 
basis of all virtues. 

“His athletic appearance was opposed 
to the tender body, so frail, of Rama- 
krishna. He was tall, of square 
shoulders, of large chest, corpulent and 
heavy, with muscular arms exercised in 
all sports. ...” 

lie was of a great aristocratic family 
and was born on the 12th January, 
1803, at Calcutta. “His infancy and 
his adolescence were those of a young 
prince artist of the Renaissance.” He 
had passionate love for the French 
revolution and for Napoleon and lived 
“in a whirlwind of spirit.” It was only 
necessary that after a series of struggles 
and disheartening crises he should meet 
the master who had to fix his life. How 
to analyse here his tumultuous life, his 
passionate wanderings through India, 
iris tliirst for the s])iritual unity of 
India, of the unity of Asia.^ He was 
truly the great pilgrim of India whom 
he always dreamt of saving from the 
ruin which awaited her. The whole 
world has need of India ! So when in 
the autumn of 1892, he intended to 
speak at the Parliament of Religions 
which was going to hold its sessions at 
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Chicago, he embarked for America. He 
knew nothing, neither the exact date 
nor the conditions of admission. Those 
whom he asked for letters of introduc- 
tion, wrote at the same time to their 
compatriots of their suspicion about 
him. 

Vivekananda traversed China, Japan, 
and all that he saw came to settle his 
conviction in the spiritual unity of Asia. 
At last he arrived at Chicago. After a 
series of adventures he could at last be 
present at the sittings of the Parlia- 
ment. His discourse “was a jet of 
flames.” “It set fire to the souls of 
the crowd which listened.” To the 
poor representatives of their sects who 
talked of their God, he had shown a 
task grander and more humane. “It 
was the breath of Ramakrishna who, 
through the mouth of his great disciple, 
made the limits to fall.” 

After a sojourn in America and in 
Europe, Vivekananda re-entered India 


at last, where his success at Chicago 
had evoked an explosion of joy and of 
national pride. Immediately he found- 
ed the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Since then Vivekananda never ceased 
to incarnate the great soul of India 
which he was in quest of. His action 
aimed without cessation at unity : at 
the unity of thoughts as at that of 
action. He had, says Romain Rolland, 
the genius of luminous words, of 
thundering sentences which gushed out 
from the forge of the soul and pierced 
through the millions of men. No one in 
India has produced a commotion similar 
to that produced by the famous phrase : 
“The only God who exists, the only God 
whom I believe in ... . my God the 
miserable, my God the poor of all 
races !” One may say that the destiny 
of India has been changed by it. 

Three years after the death of Viveka- 
nanda, in 1905, the first explosion was 
produced. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CHEAT BRITAIN, 
U. S. A., JAPAN, ITALY AND U. S. S. R. 

By Siiiv Cjiandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 


Great Britain 

Prof. Sarkar’s impressions about 
technical education in Great Britain 
(visited in 1914) are the following 

1. Technical education is not impart- 
ed in the conservative institutions like 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Some of the biggest centres of technical 
education in Great Britain visited by 
Prof. Sarkar are the Royal Technical 
College at Glasgow, the Heriott Watt 
College at Edinburgh, the technical 
departments of the Leeds and the 
Glasgow Universities, etc. The Glasgow 
College teaches about 0000 students, the 
subjects taught being boat-building, 
ship-building, mining, engineering, 

^ Vide VarLarnan Jagal, Vol. II, pp. 335, 
431 - 436 , 45 * 2 - 456 , 458 , 485 - 489 , 504 , 518 - 521 , 
532 - 586 , 579 , 581 . 


printing, electrical and mechanical 
engineering, chemistry, etc. The techni- 
cal department of the University 
at Glasgow does not teach as many 
subjects as the Technical College. The 
teaching in the University is also more 
theoretical than practical. The Techni- 
cal College is not in any way connected 
with the Glasgow University. Leading 
industrialists and merchants participate 
in the management of the former. That 
is beneficial in three ways : (a) the 

College can be made to promptly adapt 
itself to the latest contemporary changes 
in the economic and industrial world; 
(b) the students are easily provided for; 
and (c) the business leaders can manu- 
facture their hands according to their 
needs and liking. 

There are three other technical colleges 
in Scotland, — ^in Edinburgh, Aberdeen 
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and Dundee. The Edinburgh College 
(known as the Heriott Watt College) is 
the biggest of the three. It had about 
2500 students on its rolls when it was 
visited by Prof. Sarkar. Of those 
students only 250 used to attend during 
the day, and the rest would earn their 
bread during the day and attend the 
College at night. 

The Leeds University is another great 
centre of technical education. It 
specializes in the teaching of weaving, 
tanning and chemistry. The standard of 
teaching is spoken of as of a very high 
order. Prof. Sarkar thinks that in this 
University there is much greater 
intimacy and co-operation between 
professors than in conservative institu- 
tions like the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

In a grammer school in Leeds he 
found even students of tender age (12, 
13 or 14) manufacturing toy machines 
and tools. This habit is extolled as 
developing engineering aptitude from 
early boyhood. Previously language, 
literature and mathematics alone used 
to be taught in that sehool. At the 
time of his visit the school had adapted 
itself to the new orientations in the 
economic world and had begun to 
impart scientific and technical educa- 
tion as well. 

2. Scotland is divided into three 
agricultural zones with eon Ires at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 
In each of these centres is a well- 
equipped Government Agricultural 
College. Professors of these Colleges 
carry on experiments in the lands 
attached to the Colleges and they also 
hold demonstrations in the numerous 
experimental farms scattered throughout 
Scotland. 

Agriculture is also taught in tlie 
Edinburgh University. A certain 
measure of co-operation prevails between 
the Government Agricultural College in 
Edinburgh and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the University. Each allo-ws 
the students and teachers of the other 
to use its laboratories. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, and some schools also, offer 
courses in agriculture. The arrange- 
ments for agricultural education in the 
Cambridge University are very elabor- 
ate. The University has big laboratories, 
both within arid outside the town, for 
the carrying on of researches in animal 
breeding and diseases of animals, and 
also in cultivation proper, dairy-farm- 
ing, etc. The research scholars are 
helped with Government and University 
scholarships. The results of the re- 
searches arc communicated free to the 
cultivators. Sonn* times large numbers 
of peasants are assembled from all over 
England in order to instruct them in the 
latest developments in the science and 
art of agriculture. The carrying on of 
researches by the University is justified 
on the ground that the cultivators, who 
arc anxious for the maintenance of 
themselves and their families, arc not 
in a position to apply themselves to 
research-work with uninterrupted and 
unstinted devotion. 

3. Museums and laboratories of 
various types arc attached to most of 
the educational institutions in Great 
Britain. All of them may not be big or 
richly equipped, but they serve the 
purposes of imparting instructions and 
acting as aids to experimentation quite 
well. 

4. Owing to the very big and 
numerous donations and endowments 
made by rich Scotsmen and the 
enormous expenditure by the Govern- 
ment, both higher and lower education 
(whether literary or technical) has been 
very much facilitated in Scotland. And, 
in the whole of Scotland, Edinburgh 
oeeupies a position of unique pre- 
eminence in respect of education. Prof. 
Sarkar doubts whether he would find 
better facilities for education in any 
other town in the world than in 
Edinburgh. 

We would now present some statistics 
about technical education in Great 
Britain (vide Compamilve Pedagogics, 
pp. 54-55) : 
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In England and Wales : Scholars. 

44 Larger Technical Institutes (advanced) ... 4,074 

95 Day Technical Institutes (full-time) ... ... 9,223 

(part-time) ... ... 3,G91 

Total ... 16,988 


Besides, there are other technical schools in England and Wales : 


4,147 Schools (part-time technical) 

. . . 680,943 students 

38 Day Continuation Schools 

... ... 

89 Junior Technical Schools 

... 11,954 

6 Nautical Schools 

... ... ... 

174 Schools of Art 

... 47,663 „ 

110 Normal Schools 

... 16,881 


Total ... 774,429 students 


Prof. Sarkar doubts whether the second category can at all be described 
as ‘higher’. 

In Scotland : 


Central Institutions 

... Day Schol 

ars 6,975 


Other ,, 

11,925 

946 Continuation Classes 

... 

123,780 


Total 

142,680 


The preponderance of part-time technical schools in England and of 
continuation classes in Scotland deserves to be specially noted. 


U. S. A. 

Prof. Sarkar makes the following 
observations^ about facilities for 
vocational education in the U. S. A. : 

1. The principal aim of the educa- 
tional system seems to be to make the 
students practical and to fit them to 
earn their livelihood. 

2. Numerous institutions exist solely 
for imparting professional education. 

3. Even the ordinary institutions do 
not altogether neglect professional 
education. 

4. There are numerous big institu- 
tions to impart free general and technical 
education (e.g., type- writing, chemistry, 
engineering, architecture, etc.) to poor 
men. These institutions are run either 

^ Vide Vartaman Jagat (Vol. on the 
U. S. A.), pp. 27, 41, 108, 114, and 765. 


by the Government or by social service 
organizations. Schools for poor men arc 
mostly held at night. 

5. Laboratories for technical and 
scientific education exist even in the 
pettiest institutions. 

' 6. Advertisement and journalism arc 
regarded as important subjects and 
elaborate arrangements exist for teach- 
ing these properly. 

7. There is a girls’ school in New 
York which teaches numerous arts and 
crafts (painting, embroidery, cooking, 
sculpture, etc.) to as many as 6000 
students. The institution is the biggesi. 
of its kind in the U. S. A. — and probably 
in the whole world. 

8. Special summer classes are held in 
the Columbia and the Harvard 
Universities to teach general and 
technical subjects to backward students 
and outsiders. Five or six thousand 
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students attend in the summer classes of 
the former University and about GOO in 
those of the latter. Most of those attend- 
ing in the summer el asses of the latter 
are unmarried women, the majority ol 
them being teachers. The educational 

Normal Public 
Normal Private 
Theology 
Law 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary 

Osteopathy 

Private Commercial ... 
Agriculture 

Total 


expenses of the teachers arc paid for by 
the schools from which they come. 

The figures relating to vocational in- 
stitutions in the U. S. A. in 1024 (see 
Cornparaffve Pedai^offics, p. 43) are 
given below : 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

312 

229,997 

70 

15,6.52 

Hi5 

12,358 

124 

35,732 

SO 

18,900 

43 

12,947 

63 

9,951 

12 

511 

6 

1,117 

739 

1 SO, 368 

68 

189,168 

1,682 

712,701 


The total expenditure (Federal, State 
and Local) on vocational education in 
the U. S. A. in 102G was 23,179.030. 
Out of this $7,184,901 was contributed 
by the Federal (h)vernmcnt. Of this 
sum again $3,031,,0<S7 was contributed 
for agricultural training, $3,056,1 18 for 
industrial training (including home 
economics and general continuation 
education) and $1,090,765 for teachers’ 
training. 

.Japan 

Sarkar visited Japan during 
19i5-191{;, The prominent vocational 
institutions visited by him in Japan are 
the following : The Imperial University 
in Tokyo, the Jligher Technical School 
in TV)ky() and the Agricultural Univer- 
sity in Sapporo. 

The j)rominent features of vocational 
education in Japan as noted by him are 
tin? following : * 

1. Technical education in Japan is 
very wide-spread. Every university 
and college has arrangements for techni- 
cal education. Besides, there are 

’ Vartaman Jagat, Vol. on Japan. 
PP. 47-48, 181-184, 289-29t. 


numerous schools set up with the sole 
purpose of imparting technical educa- 
tion. 

2. .Japanese education owes more to 
Governmental than to private initiative. 
Private donations in the cause of educa- 
tion are negligible. 

3. Young boys arc taught to manu- 
facture small machines and tools. Prof, 
Sarkar saw ji large slock of electrical 
machines in the Technical School in 
Tokyo, which had been manufactured 
by little boys. 

t. riic .Tapanese engaged in the 
various higher jjrofessions (medical, 
commercial, legal or technical) earn 
higli incomes. Jhit the professors, even 
v/ith I lie highest academic attainments, 
are salirficd wiih low salaries. Most of 
the lunidred professors in the Higher 
Technical School at Tokyo do not get 
wages higliev than Rs. 75 or Rs. 100, 
only a few up to Rs. 400 or Rs. 500, and 
none higher than that. 

5. The .Tapanese professors arc 
generally familiar with English, German 
and French. But they prefer to deliver 
their class lectures in Japanese. Students 
are eneouruged to learn these foreign 
languages. Most of the best scientific 
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and technical works in the world have 
been already translated in Japanese. 

6. The best of the Japanese pro- 
fessors are in constant intellectual touch 
with the latest developments of their 
respective subjects in Eur- America. 

7. The Japanese do not s})end reck- 
lessly in buildings and equipment. The 
Higher Technical School in Toyko — a 
Government institution imparting train- 
ing to as many as 1000 students, and 
teaching various subjects such as dyeing, 
weaving, electrical engineering, chemis- 
try, porcelain-manufacture, architec- 
ture, etc. — was started with the initial 
outlay of only Rs. 15 lakhs. 

8. The help of foreign experts was 
very much availed of at the outset. But 
at present most of the professors are 
Japanese. Only very few are foreigners. 
Even they have been im])orted to serve 
for definite terms, say, 2 or 0 years, 

9. Physical exercise, economies, 
factory sanitation, etc., /.e., subjects 
other than those that arc strictly 
necessary in a technical institution, are 
taught in the Technical School in Tokyo. 

The importance of technical education 
for bringing about the economic develop- 
ment of a backward country is best 
illustrated in the case of the Island t)f 
Hokkaido in .Tapan. This island was a 


barren and uninhabited island in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
when the modernization of Japan was 
decided upon by the Japanese Emperor. 
The Governor who was sent to carry on 
the administration in that island tempo- 
rarily went over to the U. S. A. in order 
to learn the art of colonization from the 
Americans who were at that time spread- 
ing out in the Middle, the West and the 
Far West of the U. S. A. While return- 
ing from the IJ. S. A. he brought with 
him a large number of foreign experts 
in various branches — all the experts 
belonging to various nationalities. On 
coming over to Hokkaido these experts 
started a school to impart training in 
mining, agriculture, house-building, 
animal-breeding, etc. By the time 
Prof. Sarkar visited Japan this school 
had grown into a huge university with 
as many as 900 students on its rolls and 
with many Japanese professors who had 
attained international reputation. It is 
the establishment of that school that 
has helped the exploitation of the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of 
Hokkaido. 

The number of technical institutions 
in .Japan and of the students pursuing 
their studies therein, will appear from 
the following figures {Coinpanitive 
Peda^oifivs, pp, 11-13): 


T. Higher Vocational Institutions : 


A. “Government Special Technical Schools” (students admitted 


after the secondary stage) : 


» Institutions. 

Si'holurs, 

Agricultural 

... 7 

1 ,493 

Commercial 

7 

3,342 

Technical 

... 15 

4,830 

Nautical 

1 

207 

Total 

... 30 

9,938 

B. “Special Schools” 

[students admitted 

after the secondary 

stage) : 


Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Medicine and Pharmacy 

... 4 

1 ,5.54 

Foreign languages ... 

... 2 

1,402 

Fine Arts 

... 1 

070 

Music ... 

... 1 

788 

Other special schools 

... 71 

34,484 

Total 

... 79 

88,958 
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Prof. Sarkar doubts whether these “special schools” have the same academic 
standing as the 30 Government Special Technical Schools. 

II. Intermediate Vocational Institutions (students admitted after the elemen- 
tary stage) : 




Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Technical 

... 

... 100 

21 ,295 

Agricultural 

... 

... 320 

51,050 

Fisheries 


12 

1,129 

Commercial 

. . . 

... 101 

75,810 

Nautical Schools of secondary grade 

11 

2,011 

Industrial 


78 

15,000 


To'pal 

... 71S 

107,.531 

Continuation Techiiieal 

Schools : 




InstiUiiion^. 

Scholars. 


Technical 

120 

8,230 


Agricultural 

1 1 ,50(i 

.50,081 (101,121 

women) 

Fisheries 

102 

7,095 


Commereiul 

420 

28,750 


Nautical 

o 

191 


Other continuation ... 

2,035 

159,311 


Total ... 

14,875 

200,207 


Students arc admitted 

in the schools 

after they have 

completed 


elementary stage. The schools are intended for those who are already in service. . 


Italy 

We would now give the ligures relating to ])rofessionnl education in Italy 
(vide Cofnimrath'c Pi'<hi^o<y)cs^ (pp. 17-1S) : 


Higher Professional 

Institutions : 

Inslitulions. 

Commerce 


9 

Agriculture 


... ,5 

Engineering 


8 

Naval 


2 

Forestry 

Total 

1 

... 25 


Schola rs. 
4,252 
750 
5,800 
510 
30 

1 1 ..‘lOi; 


II. Other Higher Professional Institutions : 


Social Science 

Inslitulions. 

I 

Oriental Languages 

1 

Veterinary 

0 

Women’s Training College 

0 

Architecture 

1 

Industrial Chemistry 

... 1 

Economics and Commerce 

1 

Obstetrics 

1 


Scholars. 

227 

110 

731 

007 

100 

148 

117 

19 


... IS 


2,377 


Total 
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III. Secondary Professional Institutions : 

Institutions. Scholars. 


Ciovernment 

Private 

Technical. 
... Til 
... 250 

Nautical. 

+ 17 + 

+ 3-1- 

Normal. 

91 

189 

219 

892 

61,560 

20,438 





611 

81,998 


U. S. S. R. 

The figures relating to professional education in the U. S. S. R. are as 
follows (Comparative Peda^o^ics^ pp. 33-35) ; 

7. Higher Professional Institutions : 



Instill! lions 

Institutions 

SchoLirs 


in 1924. 

in 1924. 

in 1924. 

Medicine 

... 24 

2 

20,078 

Pedagogics 

... 27 

3 

24,490 

Agriculture 

... 43 

14 

20,877 

Technique 

... 27 

13 

13,956 

Industry and Economics 

... 9 

... 

10,497 

Music and Fine Arts 

... 20 

4 

9,978 

Total 

... 150 

36 

135,876 

Intermediate Professional Institutions : 

Medicine 

TnslitiitionSw 

... 66 

Scholars. 

11,064 

Pedagogics 

... 

... 273 

45,895 

Agriculture 

... 

... 152 

17,707 

Tecfhniquc and 'Fiansport 


... 219 

42,460 

Industry and Economy 


... 53 

10,767 

xVrts and Music ... 


92 

19,664 


Total ... 147,557 


ill. Lower Professional Institutions (1924): 

Institutions. Srh ol a rs . 


Professional Schools 

... 1,408 

115,375 

Apprentice Schools 

719 

^ 51,799 

Short Courses ... 

595 

41,473 

Short Courses for Teachers 

265 

25,215 

Music 

114 

M.,46(i 

Studies 

85 

li j T 

Totai. 

... 3,186 

•255,072 


Comparative Ei)UCation.\l 
Statistics 

We have till now confined our atten- 
tion to what is called ‘vocational’ 
education in the narrow and popular 

^ The educational activities of the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce show how great a 
part a Chamber of Commerce can play in 
the dissemination of vocational education. 
See Ch. 87 of the Economic Development 
describing the educational activities of that 
Chamber of Commerce. 


sense of the term. But in the wider 
and more logical sense, every sort of 
education is more or loss ‘vocational.’ 
As Prof. Sarkar remarks : “The train- 
ing for priestcraft, medicine, law- 
politics, army, navy, theatre, school- 
teaching and so forth is no less a 
vocational or professional training than 
is that of the girl who seeks career as 
a maid-servant or the boy v/ho wishes 
to start his life at the lowest rung in a 
coal mine. And of course, the educa- 
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tion that enables a man to be the head 
of a bank or the director of a chemical 
factory or the founder of an electrical 
engineering workshop is generally voca- 
tional or professional. Logically speak- 
ing, then, every school or college that 
exists anywhere on earth is a vocational 
or professional institution.” {Economic 
Development, pp. 212-18). From this 


standpoint, then, it would be interest- 
ing to enquire into the positions of the 
seven great countries with which we 
have been dealing, not only as regards 
professional education in the narrower 
sense, but also as regards general educa- 
tion, i.e., professional education in the 
wider sense. The answer would be pro- 
vided by the following figures ; 



Population. 

Primary 

Secondary 

University 

Professional 

and 


students. 

students. 

.students. 

technical 

scholars. 

Germany 

... 63,118,782 
(1925) 

8,980,(»7() 

751,442 

73,249' 

806,114 

(102.5) 

France 

(1922) 

(1922) 

(1925) 

... 40,743,851 

(1926) 

8,899,228 

(1924.-25) 

174,480 

(1924-25) 

52,960 

(1925) 

... 

Great Britain 

... 43,783,032 

(192.5) 

6,287,468“ 

(1924) 

601,502 

(1924) 

.54,210 

(1926-27) 

917,109 

Japan 

... .59,736,822 

(1925) 

9,020,619 

(1922-23) 

437,887 

(1922-23) 

35,163 

980,684 

(1922-23) 

U. S. A. 

(1922-23) 

... 115,378,000 

22,372,075 

3,705,855 

(1924) 

664,266 

712,701 


(1925) 

(1924) 

(1924) 

(1924) 

Italy 

... 40,548,683 
(1920) 

3,930,3(i7 

(1923) 

158,055 

(1922-28) 

30,512 

(1924-25) 

75,730 


(1924) 

U. S. S. H. 

... 139,753,900 

7,515,308 

(1924) 

719,296 

(1924) 

69,899 

(1924) 

538,505 

(1924) 


(1925) 


The figures given above do not include 
the kindergartens in France, Japan, 
Italy and Germany, the schools for the 
physically and mentally defectives in 
Russia (885* institutions with 350,000 
scholars) and in Great Britain (027 
institutions with 55,407 scholars) and 
also the workingmen’s faculties (109 in- 
stitutions with 45,702 students) and the 
Institutions of Political Education 
(55,280 in number; these include 
libraries, reading rooms, clubs, 
museums, etc., and also 14,881 Liquida- 
tion Centres for Illiteracy with 530,921 
scholars). 

If we coiipare the percentages of the 
f)opulatioii claimed by the j)rimary, the 
secondary, the university and the pro- 
fessional students in each of the seven 
countries under consideration, wc shall 
find out the respective positions of those 

" These include 1*2,370 external students. 

“ Of the 200,000 teachers in Elementary 
Schools, three-fourths are women. 

' This figure also includes the schools for 
the morally defectives. 


countries as regards ])rimary, secondary, 
university and professional education. 

The percentages have been worked out 
at pp. 9(5-97 of Prof. Sarkar’s Cow- 
parntive Pcdai^ogics, By comparing 
these percentages we lind that 

I. As regards primary education the 

positions would be : i . U.S.A. 

(19.3%). 2. .Tapan (1(5.7%). 3. Great 
Britain (14.3%). 4. Gormaiiy (14.1%). 
5. Italy (9.67%). (5. France (9.5%). 

7. Soviet Russia (5.3%). 

II. As regards secondary education : 

1. U.S.A. (3.2%). 2. Great Britain 

(1.3%). 3. Germany (1.1%). 4. 

.Japan (.7%). 5. Soviet Russia (.5%). 

0. France (.4%). 7. Italy (.35%). 

III. As regards university education : 

1. U.S.A. (.57%). 2. France (.13%). 

3. Great Britain (.12%). 4. Germany 
(.11%). 5. Italy (.075%). 6. Japan 
(.058%). 7. Soviet Russia (.05%). 

IV. And as regards professional 

education : 1. Great Britain (2%). 2. 
Japan (1.6%). 3. Germany (1.2%). 

4. U.S.A. (.61%). 5. Soviet Russia 
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(.38%). The percentages for France and 
Italy are not given. 

Educational Finance 

The educational development of a 
country, which is itself the foundation 
for its economic progress, depends 
linancially speaking, on two factors : 

First, the wealth of the country. “As 
long as a country is poor its educational 
institutions cannot prosper*^ and 

Secondly, the percentage of public 
expenditure devoted to education. 


Germany 

The percentage of 
public expenditure 
per year spent 
on education. 

France 

5% 

Great Britain 

'>.4% 

Jajiau 

9.0% 

IJ. S. A. 

... 

Italy 

7M% 

U. S. S. R. 

3.8% 


In France educational expenses “con- 
stitute the highest single item after 
finance, military and naval,” In .Japan 
educational expenditure is the highest 
item after finance, communications, 
army and navy. In Italy it comes 
immediately after finance and war. fn 


“Private contributions and endowments 
from the people are no doubt to be 
zealously solicited. But in any case they 
would never suffice to cope with the 
requirements. Nowhere do the educa- 
tional institutions depend exclusively or 
even 'tnainly on the donations and subs- 
criptions of patriotic citizens.” {Com- 
parative Pedagogics, p. 105). 

From the standpoint of educational 
finance the following figures'* quoted 
from p. 97 of Comparative Pedaffogics^ 
would be found useful and instructive : 


rublic educalional 

Income per 
head of popu- 
lation per 
year. 

expenditure per 
head of total 

population per 
year. 

Hs. A. V. 

Its. 

17 9 0 

344 

5 5 3 

17 r> 4 

.^3S 

()3;s 

2 4 3 

107 

29 C 4 

84r> 

4 0 0 

255 

0 12 9 

12() 

Great Britain educational expenditure is 

more than that on 

the army and comes 

immediately after 

the expenditures on 


the civil services, the post office and the 
navy. {Comparative Pedafjo^ics, pp. 7, 
13, IS and TiO). 


THE IMMANENT AND THE TRANSCENDENT 

By Dr, Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Yajnavalkya has emphasised the 
immanence and the transcendence of 
Atman.- Atman is in all things. It is 
out of everything. Such contrariety 
occurs in almost all places of the 
IJpanishads. The Chhandogya says : 
“This Atman of mine within the heart 
is smaller than the grain of rice, or a 
barley-corn, or a mustard-sced, or a 
grain of millet, or the kernel of a grain 
of millet. The soul of mine within the 
heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the atmosphere, greater than the 


sky, greater than these worlds.” Then 
again : “His greatness is of such ex- 
tent; yet Purusha is greater still, all 
beings arc one-fourth of him, three- 
fourths, the immortal in the sky.” And 
again, empirical attributes are ascribed 
to the Absolute and also denied of 
it. 

This apparent contrariety is necessary 
to indicate its true nature. The vision 

" The separate figures relating to expendi- 
ture for vocational education (in the 
narrower sense) are not available. 
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of immanence has a deep meaning. It 
is helpful to the understanding of the 
permeation of Atman throughout the 
whole existence. It establishes the all- 
ness of Atman. It is in everything in 
its fullness, for it does not allow division 
in it. The intuition of transcendence is 
not possible at once. The world of 
appearance strikes our imagination as 
the reality scattered in space, and natur- 
ally the summary rejection of the 
appearance would perplex the native 
wit. A better and natural appeal lies 
through that which meets in us and out 
of us, for they carry to us intimations of 
reality. Yajnavalkya, therefore, seems 
anxious to point out the eternal presence 
of Atman in everything before he can 
teach its transcendence. 

A direct appeal to transcendence 
might have suggested a form of dualism 
and a complete division between the 
world of appearance and reality. To 
avoid this he has an appeal to our ordi- 
nary experience to read the ultimate 
reality in everything. Tims in answer 
to Chakrayana, he said : “Brahman is 
your soul, and it is in all things.” This 
was not clear to Chakrayana ; he, there- 
fore, again asked : “Which one, O Yaj- 
navalkya, is in all things?” Yajnavalkya 
answered : “lie who breathes in with 
your breathing, is the soul of yours, 
which is in all things.” Proceeding 
further Yajnavalkya said : “He is in 
your soul, which is in all things.” 
Again, in reply to Gargi, Yajnavalkya 
said that the ethereal expanse which 
supports the whole existence is support- 
ed in Brahman, the nameless, the form- 
less, the measureless. 

Transcendence in true sense of the 
term can be clear when nothing can re- 
main outside its reference. The refer- 
ence of all things to Self or Atman has 
an important significance for the aspir- 
ant to the highest realisation. This 
becomes apparent when an intellectual 
understanding is sought to be confirmed 
by the deeper illumination of the spirit. 
Spiritual illumination in immanent life 
has a significance which is not always 
clearly realised. It gives an elasticity 


of being and allows the all-pervasive 
nature of Atman. This has a meaning 
for the seeker whose vision on the start 
is naturally narrow and confined. This 
indeed cannot be the final stage in reali- 
sation, for the finer the intuition grows, 
the more the perspective of truth 
changes. This growth of vision and the 
change of the truth-concept arc actual- 
ities in the life of realisation. The 
mystic life, therefore, contains in itself 
infinite shades of realisations which arc 
progressively true, though the truth of 
the higher planes may deny the lower 
forms of truth. The lov;er is necessary 
to lead to the higher and to prepare us 
for the reception of the higher presenta- 
tion of reality; but when th(‘ higher is 
presented, the lower cannot retain its 
existence, for the higher and the lower 
are not two realities, — they are the pre- 
sentation of the same reality in different 
forms. The reality is an undivided 
whole, and in its presentation it is 
always complete, though this complete- 
ness has not always the same kind of 
perception. And, therefore, in the 
gradual ascent of the soul the concep- 
tion of Atman as the all-pervading 
reality has importance both intellectu- 
ally as well as spiritually. This import- 
ance is not always recognised, and, 
therefore, the reference of the whole 
creation to Atman and the spiritual 
intuition of Atman seem to be a super- 
fluity. 

But this is not a superfluity. This is 
an important advance in the life of the 
seeker. T'hc seeker realises the highest 
stretch of being in the expanded vision 
of supersensuous eonsciousTicss. But 
this supersensuous consciousness is still 
a play of consciousness in the relative 
order. Its perceptions arc subtle. Its 
range is comprehensive. It is free from 
the limitations of finitude. It has 
an all-expansive radiation. It finds the 
entire existence brimming over with the 
one life. When the perceptions have 
grown so subtle, it becomes easier for 
the adept to overcome the limitations of 
this consciousness and be fully aware of 
the truth and value of transcendence. 
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The supra-snental sense reveals to ■ s 
the Atman in the centre of existence as 
that in which moves the world of space 
and time, not as something different 
from it, but as its manifestation. The 
timeless Atman holds its eternal truth 
of being beyond this manifestation. The 
vision of a totality of existence is a 
vision that unfailingly meets the seeker 
on the path, and it is not often under- 
stood by those that see life through the 
limitations of the realistic logic. The 
mind trained in the realistic logic can- 
not appreciate the extreme mobility of 
spiritual consciousness and the different 
layers of our mental being. The supra- 
mental vision, therefore, overcomes the 
limitations of realistic bent and assent 
of the soul, and manifests the Atman as 
freed from the burden of sheaths and 
in its spontaneity as a free creative 
agent. Nay, the vision may proceed so 
far as to demonstrate the complete con- 
trol of it over everything in existence 
including the cosmic creative agents, the 
shining forces of nature. Its existence 
is not confined to the world of manifesta- 
tion. It bounds the earth, it embraces 
the heaven. The realistic mind cannot 
rise to the height of apprehending the 
reality beyond the sense of division, and 
therefore, the truth of the reality as pre- 
sented in the Upanisads appear as a set 
of contradictions. With the active func- 
tioning of the supra-mcntal sense the 
wonders in intellectual and spiritual life 
begin to happen. That which appears 
as distant now appears as near, the small 
as great, the mortal as immortal. 

The great advantage of this supra- 
mental functioning in man is that it 
opens an infinite sense of perception, 
and the world of knowledge remains no 
longer confined to the senses. This 
freedom from the senses at once reveals 
the range of perspective too wide to be 
fully grasped. The restrictions of space 
and time no longer hold. The external 
sense of space is displaced by its internal 
sense. In fact the division of inner and 
outer space gives way to the integral 
and undivided plenum of existence. The 
soul rises to the unbounded perception 


of the totality of existence in the one 
single unit of eternal space. Nothing 
restricts its vision. This internal sense 
of space does not in any way establish 
its subjectivity. The subjectivity and 
the objectivity of space are distinctions 
true to the divided consciousness of the 
finite being and have no real meaning for 
the undivided and all-embracive percep- 
tion of the supra-meiital vision. To it 
the whole existence is an appearance in 
the spatial and the temporal orders and 
nothing can stand covered in yonder 
space and distant time. The supra- 
mcntal intuition is in a way, therefore, 
transcendent vision in the sense of a 
simultaneous perception of the whole 
existence. The merstal vision of things 
takes place in the physical space. We 
may also call it the empirical space. The 
vision of space as a plenum of existence, 
undivided and integral, is not possible in 
the finite consciousness. It is possible 
in the supra-mcntal ])lanc. Spacc-percep- 
tif)n is here completely independent of 
the external reference and appears as a 
form of the super-mind. This perception 
is the true realisatio)i of the ideality of 
space, and the iri tuition of the super- 
rnind does not suffer the restrictions of 
the finite sense-perceptions. The supra- 
mcntal vision is necessarily the vision of 
the totality in the eternal complexity 
and diversity in the plane of physical 
expression, but in the finer planes (ff 
existence the supra-mcntal vision gives 
the clear sense of the move of self- 
cipression in the subtle and the fine 
forms. Nay, in the supra-mental vision 
the perceptions are all simultaneous for 
they are focussed at the point of cons- 
ciousness. The very ideality of space 
makes the perception of all things and 
beings possible. It also raises the concep- 
tion of the Self from the figment of being 
to the all-pervasive transcendent being. 
And a new range of intuitions and 
freedom is the immediate experience. 
The supra-mental space-perception by 
presenting the integral experience at 
once elevates the conception of Atman. 
It gives the subtler conception of the 
Self as finer than space. It gives the 
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truth that Atman is the finest and the 
greatest of existence. The distinction of 
the experient and the experienced is not 
there. The whole existence is focussed 
in the dimensionless Atman. Strictly 
speaking, knowledge is possible there 
without the implication of a process. 
The Chhaiidogya feels it and says that 
the Brahma-loka always shines in its own 
splendour. The dualities of life and the 
logical intellect cannot obtain there, and, 
therefore, the text truly says that no- 
thing of this side of existence can he 
there --this Brahma-loka cannot be in- 
fected cither with pleasure or pain, 
merit or demerit, old age, birth or death. 

But even in this height of existence 
there is a difference in intuition or super- 
conscient vision. The intuition at this 
stage is still all-pervasive. It reveals 
every point of existence. Though it 
docs not suffer the limitations of the sub- 
ject-object reference and their relation, 
still it is not freed from the content of 
the self, — the spatial and the temporal. 
The order is presented as a whole to the 
super-mind, and that in a way not in- 
volving the ordinary relativity of know- 
ledge, for even at this height of intuition, 
the character of knowledge is changed 
from the outward reference to an inward 
vision. And this vision is, therefore, 
unique. It is self-expression in the ideal 
forms of space and time, and, therefore, 
the immediate intuition of the totality 
must be a form of knowledge different 
from the ordinary perception. The 
super-conscient perception attains the 
final stage when the reference to the 
ideal forms and contents is transcended 
in the spaceless Absolute. Here the 
supra-mcntal vision passes into trans- 
cendental intuition. The former has still 
the limitation of a reference to self- 
expression in the ideal forms of space 
end time, the latter has no such refer- 
ence. This transition of knowledge from 
the all-inclusive experience to complete 
transcendence is well indicated by 
Yajnavalkya, when he passes from the 
positive qualification of Atman as all- 
knowing and all-seeing to its indication 
in negative terms. The final intuition 


cannot in the least be described, for it 
is different not only from the ordinary 
perception, but also from the supra- 
mental perception. And, therefore, the 
real meaning of this height of existence 
is indicated by Silence. 

1'he Absolute has no reference to a 
content, real or ideal, and the absolute 
intuition is, therefore, a form of know- 
ledge quite uniejue, in so far as it trans- 
cends all reference to relativity of the 
mental or supra-mental vision. The 
supra-mental vision changes the con- 
ception of time from a series of succes- 
sion to a continuous whole. Tlie 
distinctions of the present, the past and 
the future do not obtain there, for the 
supra-mental vision allows no gap in the 
perception of time. The empiric time- 
sense cannot trace the continuity run- 
ning through the past, the ])resent and 
the future and thus reveal time in 
continuous succession. Time is, there- 
fore, a bar to its restricted vision. The 
su})ra-mcntal vision gets over the 
realistic divisions of time into the past, 
the present and the future by an intui- 
tion native to it ; it rises to the under- 
standing or the perception of time as an 
undivided continuity. The past is re- 
vealed with the present, and the present 
with the future. When such a consum- 
mation is reached, the empiric time sense 
to which the ])ast is for ever passed and 
the future is secured for ever, is felt to 
be an illusion and a restriction of the 
realistic consciousness. The illusory 
division of time really makes its true 
understanding impossible for us, for 
whatever time may be, it glides on for 
ever. Our perception of time is, there- 
fore, defective, and truly speaking, we 
do not perceive time, but infer its con- 
cept from the scries of events in succes- 
sion. The supra-mental vision of time 
ivtleets the ])rescnt, the past and the 
future at the same moment. The dis- 
tinctions are for ever removed. They 
are realised to be the accidental divisions 
of eternity and undividedness of time. 
This form of time has the virtue of pre- 
senting the events simultaneously before 
the super-conseient vision. The vision 
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presents the totality at a stretch, in 
fact the past and the future are lost 
in the ever-present. The past and the 
future are relative to the finite and 
empiric consciousness ; in the supra- 
mciital sense the empirical has no signi- 
ficance, and, therefore, there is no 
distinction between the past and the 
future. 

Time in the sense of eternal duration 
is apprehended in a single act of in- 
tuition. The sense of division is not 
inherent in it and the flow of events 
appears uninterrupted and unbroken to 
it. The sense of division and multiplica- 
tion of events is the perception of the 
surface mind. But this supra-mental 
perception of time is rare in the finite 
souls. It is impossible to them unless 
they can rear up in them the transcen- 
dental time sense. Even the saints and 
the sages who are credited witli the 
capacity of the triple time sense, cannot 
claim this rare possession every moment 
in their life. In their psychical being 
they may feel occasional presentation of 
the cosmic events otherwise inaccessible, 
but they cannot claim that gift which 
can make them the constant percipient 
of the eternal duration. The sectional 
presentation of duration is all that is 
possible in the highly receptiv^e souls. 
Even the creative and the preservative 
gods and the presiding deities have 
limited vision of time, — their time sense 
and vision may be more durable than 
that in the possession of man, still they 
have also the sectional preseritation of 
time and beyojid this they cannot 
command the perspective of eternal 
duration. Their time sense docs not 
differ fundamentally from man’s. 
Though their perception of time may be 
more extensive, fitted as they are with 
better and more powerful organs of per- 
ception, still they can hardly have the 
intuition of eternal duration. They are 
active in the causal order where the 
conception of time has been associated 
with the causal nexus. The causal order 
presents the functioning of events in the 
eternal loom of time, and naturally 
surface vision may identify time with 


the succession of events. The eternal 
time sense cannot, therefore, be present 
to the intelligence accustomed to this 
habit of thought, and especially to those 
whose intellect sees only the sections and 
cross-sections of experience. 

But in the intellectual intuition 
duration is presented in its unbroken 
continuity and is not limited by the 
sectional presentation of becoming. In 
this height of existence the vision of the 
becoming is integral and transcends the 
causal order of the creative and the pre- 
servative plane and the divisions natural 
to it. This intuition, therefore, differ- 
entiates this conscience of thef totality 
of consciousness from that of the deities, 
nay, even from that of Isvara in his 
triple aspects of the creative, preserva- 
tive and destructive being. 

This intuitive vision of eternal dura- 
tion is the vision of becoming in its 
even flow. But a state conceived pre- 
vious to tins is the state of susj)ended 
activity of the becoming. In the dance 
of life occasions arise when the flow of 
cosmic life is brought to a standstill 
before a new cycle of existence can 
emerge. Between the rise and fall of 
the cyclic orders becoming exists in a 
state of equilibrium. This equilibrium 
cannot be eternally stable as the forces 
gather up for the expression of life in 
a new order. But during the period of 
momentary suspension the sense of 
duration is also lost, for duration has 
a meaning only in reference to change. 
And strictly speaking, when becoming 
ceases to fuiiction concretely, it exists in 
an indefinite form and state. With the 
passing of becoming into the state of 
indermiteness, the definite consciousness 
of duration ceases. Even the supra- 
mental vision is nothing indefinite, 
though its range of perception is wide 
and all-embracive. But the definiteness 
is relative to the modification of becom- 
ing ; when the modification of becoming 
ceases, the supra-mental vision passes 
from the intuition of eternal duration 
to the intuition of the ever-presencc. 
Space and time vanish here. This form 
of intuition reveals the indeterminate 
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becoming. This is the non-relative 
experience of becoming, for becoming 
is strictly a functioning, and when its 
intuition becomes possible without its 
functioning, the character of intuition 
must be different. Be it noted that 
intuition as such does not differ and 
cannot differ, for it has the virtue of 
reflecting things everywhere; but the 
character of knowledge differs according 
to the nature of things it reflects. This 
is specially true of knowledge when it 
is confined to the relative plane of 
existence. 

The world of space and time lulls into 
sleep and the supra- mental experiences 
with their inflnite range of perspectives 
and sublimities pass into the Silence. 
The stirring of life Vi^ith its infinite 
harmonies is hushed into the Calm. Life 
pushes out of the Calm, and after the 
dance in space and time, again falls off 
into the Calm. Calm encircles life. It 
encircles space and time. Eternally the 
jiroccss of a birth and a forgetting goes 
on surrounded by the perpetual calm. 
The moving universe and the endless 
void appear and disappear ^‘in accord 
with the endless rhylliru of the sleep 
and a>vakcni!ig of the eternal cause. 
That eternal exhales ; Avorlcls arc born 


and multiplied; inhales, matter returns 
to spirit.” 

This silence of the cosmic stirring is 
the withdrawal of the space-time-and- 
cnergy world into the basic principle. 
The relative order is completely removed 
from the scene and sleeps in the bosom 
of the Absolute. When the supra-mcntal 
Vision is still active, it can enjoy 
the complete withdrawal of the life and 
the void into the eternal calm, for here 
the supra-mental vision is the final 
intuition and the greatest reality. It 
is the transecndojital reality. The life 
of ifituition is one continuous thread, be 
it in inimanenee or iji transcendence ; 
and its designation is relative to the ob- 
jects it reveals. It is transcendental 
when it reveals nothing but itself, and in 
its functioning in thet relative order it is 
better designated as vision, for here it 
cannot work by itself apart from fine 
mentality. The supra-mental vision, 
therefore, extends up to the transcen- 
dental perception of space and time and 
energy, for they retjuirc the activity of 
the higher mind. But when these 
ultiinatcs of the relative existence vanish 
into the Silence, the supra-mcntal 
intuilion passes into transcendental 
intuition. Intuition shines in itself, its 
true character is revealed. 


SWAMI BinVUMANANDA THE SPIRITUAL SOx\ OF 
SRI RAMAKRISIINA 

By Swami Satpkakauiiaxanda 

{Continucfl from the the last issue) 


In explaining religion the Mtihaiaj 
ahvays appealed to reason. Ilis inter- 
pretation of it WHS natural and based 
(HI reason. He invariably urged his 
hearers first to understand and then to 
accept. In one period of his life he 
went so far as to say that truth reveal- 
ed to a mind which is laid open to it 
being uninfluenced by any religious 
belief or sentiment, carries v/ith it a 
greater force of conviction than that 
perceived by one which starts with pre- 
conceived ideas. Though he himself did 


not take active jiart in religious discus- 
sions, lectures and discourses, he attend- 
ed them with interest and recommended 
them to those who had aptitude for 
them. Study and writing also received 
their due share of encouragement. But 
the greatest stress was always laid on 
individual spiritual practice, which 
being the most intimate form of 
S(ulhan(i v/as held by him as direct aid 
to Self-realisation. He repeatedly 
urged all who came to him for religion, 
to straggle heart and soul to realise the 
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truth for themselves and attain the 
peace and bliss eternal in this very life. 
He was never tired of reminding them 
of this supreme goal of human life. His 
daily conversations were full of exhorta- 
tions for Sad hand. Practice and realisa- 
tion were the burden of his talks. We 
reproduce here one of his discourses 
delivered before the monks at Belur one 
morning in December, 1915 : 

. . . There is God. There is 
religion. These are not mere words or 
moral conventions. He docs exist. He 
can be seen, lie can be realised. There 
is nothing more real tlian He. Fanati- 
cism is not good. You have to be calm, 
sober and self-controlled.” (As he 
uttered these words, an electric current 
as it were passed through the audience.) 

‘‘You should practise meditation four 
times daily, in the early morning, in 
the forenoon after bath, in the evening 
and at midnight. You have left your 
licarth and home with a view to realise 
God. With single-minded devotion you 
should strive to attain to Him even at 
the cost of life. You should become 
mad-like for God-realisation. Simply to 
drag on an existence is a most miserable 
life. This way you will gain neither 
this nor that,— neither God nor the 
world. Both will be lost. If you can- 
not fix your mind on Him, practise 
hard. Do not give up practice, even 
if the mind does not like to dwell on 
Him. Read the (Htd at least one 
chapter everyday. I have seen myself 
that if I read the (iitd, when the 
mind is low, all the impurities are at 
once swej)t away. 

“Everyday yoTi will liave to poke the 
mind. • Why have I come here.^ How 
is the day spent Do wc really seek 
God.^ If so, what arc wc doing? Let* 
us be sincere, let us say to ourselves 
wnth a clear conscience, whether we are 
faithful to the ideal, whether wc are 
working in such a way as to reach the 
goal. The mind will try to deceive us. 
We must throttle it so that it may not 
play false. You should hold fast to 
truth. You must be pure. The purer 
you are, the greater will be the stead- 


fastness of your mind. You will be 
able to detect and destroy the subtle 
tricks of the mind. Who are the foes? 
One’s own senses. Only those are 
friends, which arc in control. The more 
one can discover one’s weaknesses by 
self-introspection and remove them, the 
more rapid will be one’s progress in 
spiritual life. 

“Practise hard. In the beginning the 
mind takes hold of gross objects. 
Through the practice of meditation and 
japa it learns to j)crccive the finer and 
subtler things. Winter is the proper 
season for practice. Now you are in 
the prime of life. Sit down saying like 
Buddha : ‘Let my body be withered 
on this scat. Let flesh, bone and skin 
be dissolved. My body will not move 
from this seat without attaining 
Illumination, which is diflieult to attain 
even in many cycles of existence.’ See 
once for all if God really exists or not. 
A little of iitiksJid (endurance), such as 
to live on one meal on the new-moon 
day or on the eleventh lunar day, is 
good. Give up all random talk and 
gossiping and think of Him constantly, 
whether you eat, sleep, bathe or rest, — 
at all times. If you do so, you will 
find that Kundalivi is being awakened. 
There is nothing like constant remem- 
brance of God. The veils of Mdipi will 
fall off one by one. You will find what 
a wonderful treasure there lies within 
you. You will become self-effulgent. 

. “Days arc passing. What arc you 
doing? These days cannot be revoked. 
Pray to Sri Ramakrishna. He is still 
with us. If anyone })rays to him 
sincerely, he shows the way. Do not 
forget him. If you do so, you will he 
ruined. ‘Thou art mine, I am thine,’ 
— let this be your only thought. Haviiig 
taken to this mode of life, if you do 
not practise meditation and jnpn and 
try hard to merge your mind in Him, 
you will suffer much, — your mind will 
hanker for lust and gold.” 

With his childlike gaiety and trans- 
cendental spiritual attainments he 
possessed great practical wisdom. He 
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had true business-like tactfulness, lie 
directed the varied affairs of the vast 
organisation with rare intelligence, 
ability and foresight. His wise sugges- 
tions astonished the experienced 
workers of the field. In book-publica- 
tion, in engineering, in linancial and 
legal affairs he exhibited as keen an 
understanding and judgment as in 
religious matters. Some of his lay 
devotees holding distinguished positions 
in society did not unoften seek his 
advice even in matters relating to their 
profession or occupation. As the 
suprcnie head of a big organisation he 
liad to face occasional disjmtes and 
controversies in which the contending 
parlies s( ( med to have equal claim to 
truth and reason. Some of them proved 
momentous, but the Maharaj settled 
these? invariably to the satisfaction of 
all. By a single? stroke he could most 
i))geniously s?ive the situation. Some- 
times in settling an affair he would 
ado]>^ the policy of ‘wait and see’ and 
Kt matters take their own course, 
ihfnigh at limes to Ihc discontent of the 
jursons eoneerned. But it was found 
)iiorc often tlnin not that the course of 
(‘N'cnts naturally took a favourable turn 
and the dilfieiilties disappeared of them- 
s( Ives. 

He was extremely strict in the 
management of publie funds. He 
always insisted that any sum whatso- 
ever received for a specified object 
sliould be scrupulously devoted to that 
particular jiurpose. Extreme care was 
taken in the keejiing of accounts. The 
monks in cluirge of aeeounts were asked 
to deal with all in monetary affairs on 
strict business ])rinciples without any 
distinction. 

He had a keen insight into the 
tendencies and oapaeiTies of men and 
never failed to choose the right man 
for the right place. He could there- 
fore place full confidence in them and 
gave them complete freedom in their 
respective positions. He only lielpcd 
them from behind. This naturally 
evoked their best energies and latent 
virtues. If they did any mistake he 


would not chastise them openly, but 
gave them necessary instruetions in 
private. His words not only gave them 
conviction but had an impelling force. 
He was their leader, friend and guide 
in one. 

With his characteristic evenness of 
mind he maintained a balanced attitude 
in all things. He had no bias towards 
a particular course, thing or person. He 
possessed a wonderful sense of propor- 
tion. Reason, devotion and work found 
full play in his life. Thoiigli a constant 
supporter of meditation and contempla- 
tion as essentials to Self-realisation, he 
paid due attention to the performance 
of ceremonial worship, humanitarian 
deeds, and devotional singing. He re- 
cognised the necessity and value of all 
these according to men’s temperaments, 
capacities and circumstances. The 
annual ]>ujaH and other ceremonials 
introduced into the central Monastery 
from th(? very beginning were strictly 
observed by him all along. Under his 
auspices the Dargn Pujd^ the national 
festival of Bengal, was performed in 
image in distant Kankhal and Madras. 
The birthday celebrations of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda and other 
prophets, such as Krishna, Buddha, 
Jesus and Sri Chaitanya, evoked the 
same zeal and devotion in him. He 
took great pains to see that all the rites 
connected with a religious function were 
strictly observed according to tlie rules 
laid down in the Shdstrua, Without 
these forms and ctremonials religious 
life loses much of its sweetness, fresh- 
ness and vivacity and spirituality is 
likely to turn into dry intelleetualism. 

In the service of humanity a greater 
stress was laid by him on the attitude 
of the work(T than on the nature of 
the work or the mere performance of it. 
It is the spiritual outlook of the worker 
which turns the work into worship. So 
he wanted us to cultivate the true spirit 
of the servant of the Lord residing in 
all. As regards his own attitude to 
service, who can sound the depth of the 
feeling of one who dedicated his life and 
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all to the cause, who forsook his most 
favourite pursuit of solitary Sddhand 
and the joy of Samddhi to be the sapper 
and miner of an institution which was 
to embody the twin ideals of renuncia- 
tion and service in the world, who built 
it from the foundations to the present 
stage of development being at the helm 
of all affairs during the most critical 
period of its growth up to the last day 
of his life? Yet, he was so reticent 
about himself that it was hardly 
possible to get any clue to this main- 
spring of action. But the spirit some- 
times asserted itself in spite of himself. 
Those who had the privilege of knowing 
him most intimately, will recall 
occasions on which he would be restless 
at the sight of the sufferings of others 
and would not be at peace until they 
were relieved of their misery. This 
wide sympathy, heartfelt compassion 
and intense feeling, nothing but the 
realisation of the Self in all can give. 
To attain the true spirit of Sevd, the 
development of one’s spiritual nature is 
essentially necessary. He, therefore, 
urged us to make direct efforts to 
cultivate spirituality along with the 
philanthropic deeds. Merc work un- 
aided by devotional practice, contem- 
plation or reflection proves mechanical 
and has a tendency to make the mind 
outgoing. Again, one cannot resort to 
spiritual practice with profit, unless one 
has attained sufficient purity of mind. 
Only those whose minds arc purified 
can undertake service to their own 
advantage as well as to the benefit of 
others. Simultaneous performance of 
Seva and Sddhand is what he as a 
general rule prescribed for the aspirant. 

In an’ informal meeting of the inmates 
of the Math at Bclur held in February, 
1910, he spoke as follows on the value 
and necessity of work : 

“I hear that some of you think that 
the activities of the Mission are only 
hindrances to spiritual culture, that one 
cannot make spiritual progress if one 
undertakes such work as famine relief 
and the like and that Swami Prema- 
nanda and myself do not prefer them. 


These are all wrong notions. You have 
failed to comprehend our attitude. No 
doubt I repeatedly tell you and even 
now I emphasize that whatever work 
you have to do, be it famine relief or 
any other, you must contemplate on 
God, you must practise meditation, 
etc., in the morning and in the evening 
as well as at the end of the work. Of 
course, it is a different thing if you 
miss a day or two under the pressure 
of work. We heard Swamiji frequently 
say that we should work and worship, 
do work as well as meditate. Can any- 
one practise meditation day and night? 
Therefore one must do disinterested 
work. Otherwise one will be engrossed 
with vain and evil thoughts. Is it not 
then better to do good work ? You 
will find that Gita and all other 
Shdstras have strongly emphasized 
this truth. I also say so from my own 
experience. I have also worked hard 
for the Math. If you like, you may 
enquire of Sarat Maharaj and Baburam 
Maharaj. (lioth of them xvere present 
at the meetini*.) At the command of 
Swamiji, how many times I had to go 
to such obnoxious places as the 
attorney’s office ! Nowadays you get 
your train fare and food wherever you 
go. But then there was no certainty 
about food, drink and rest, still we had 
to work ‘for the good of many, for the 
happiness of many’. 

“Don’t you sec what a terrible war 
is raging before your eyes? They are 
Paying down their lives, rich and poor, 
young and old, leaving behind their 
wives and all pleasures of life, for no 
higher cause than the saving of their 
respective countries, while you have 
surrendered your body and mind to 
Sri Ramakrishna abandoning your 
liomes, friends and relations, etc., for 
a far superior object, i.e., the realisa- 
tion of God and the good of humanity; 
— still you murmur against work ! 
Swamiji used to say to us : ‘Even if 
you think that this one life of yours 
is going to be spent in vain for the good 
of many, what does it matter? Who 
knows how many lives have been spent 
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in vain? Why fear if one life is spent 
in doing good to the world?* Indeed, 
there is nothing to fear. It is said in 
the Shdstras that work without 
attachment leads us to God. We find 
in the Gitd : ‘Janaka and others 
attained to perfection simply by means 
of Karma.^ Verily a man reaches the 
Supreme by doing work without attach- 
ment. 

‘‘Once Swamiji said to us : ‘You see, 
the young boys of these days who will 
join the Math, will not be able to devote 
themselves to meditation and such other 
practices day and night, hence the 
necessity to start various forms of relief 
work.* If one can always engage one- 
self in prayer, meditation, study, etc., 
that is well and good; but that is not 
practically possible, so in the long run 
one becomes idle. Besides, you sec, a 
good work must produce a good result. 
That itself will clear the path of your 
liberation. I have observed that those 
who have steadily performed medita- 
tion, study, etc., along with work 
adhering to a particular place, are 
soaring high like a rocket in the spiritual 
firmament. 

“Have you not seen whenever a 
number of Hddhus like you have under- 
taken a work with unity of purpose, 
with your hearts set on God, many 
great deeds have been performed by you 
and are still being performed? It is 
you who are showing to the world what 
great ends can be achieved even by a 
handful of men, if there is unity among 
them. You will reap the benefit of a 
lac of japa (repetition of God’s name), 
if you can feed those wlio are dying of 
starvation. Only giving food will not 
do, you will have to teach them, you 
will have to educate them. You must 
know it full well that he who will shirk 
work, will deceive himself.’* 

As to his love of music, we have seen 
how he participated in it in his early 
days. He was specially fond of 
devotional songs and recommended 
their singing and hearing as aids to 
spiritual practice. They give a zest to 


austere spiritual life. They relax and 
soothe the nerves. Regular perform- 
ances of chants in praise of Rama, 
Shiva and Kali introduced by him in 
the various institutions of the Rama- 
krishna Order, have been a special 
feature of this order of monks, and have 
maintained in it a pleasant atmosphere 
in spite of strenuous public activities 
and the responsibilities involved in 
them. The adoration of different gods 
and goddesses has considerably fostered 
its spirit of religious harmony, which 
the Maharaj like a true child of Sri 
Ramakrishna has always maintained in 
his life and deeds. Later in life he used 
to listen to sacred songs and hymns 
almost everyday sung by some one or 
other of the monks who generally 
attended on him. During his stay in 
different places musical soirees were 
sometimes arranged by the devotees for 
his pleasure, in which local experts in 
vocal and instrumental music con- 
sidered it their blessed privilege to 
dis2)lay their skill in his holy j)resence. 

His aesthetic sense was really very 
highly developed. lie was a man of 
refined taste. He could appreciate art 
and beauty in all forms. Persons with 
literary skill of no mean order some- 
times came to him with their manus- 
cripts and read out to him selected 
passages for his approval and valued 
suggestions for improvement. One of 
them, a Bengali ])lMyv/right of consider- 
able repute, thus testifies to the 
Maharaj’s dramatic insight : “One 
day I received from the Maharaj one 
or two instructions relating to the 
essentials of dramatic composition and 
was astonished to find that he had 
mastered the dramatic art as well. T 
have gathered much valuable informa- 
tion from the best dramatists, but none 
of them explained to me in such few 
words the secrets of dramatic art.” 

Even in devising plans of building, his 
instructions were sought by many of the 
devotees. His daily habits and way of 
living also exhibited a fine taste and 
culture. In later life he lived in com- 
parative comfort. His stalwart physical 
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frame, robust by nature, had grown so 
tender and susceptible that it could not 
bear any hardship, strain or irregu- 
larity. His nerves also had become too 
delicate and fine. Ilis physique had 
to be looked after with utmost care. 
It seemed to have imbibed the fineness 
of his spiritual nature. The articles of 
his daily use were kept in their exact 
places and in perfect order. Ilis cloth- 
ings and all other things under his care 
always appeared fresh and tidy. It was 
happily expressed by one of Sri Rama- 
krishiia’s most intimate lay disciples 
that he would make brass look like 
gold. His majestic personality com- 
bined with his cultured style of living 
gave a royal air to his ways and move- 
ments. 

He had a great liking for plants and 
trees. In whatever place he lived for a 
considerable time, it was his pastime to 
plant orchards, flower-beds, fruit and 
vegetable gardens. He took personal 
care of them. He enjoyed their growth 
and beauty as they existed in nature. 
He looked upon them as Nature’s 
offering to the VirdL A flower bloom- 
ing on the tree would give him more 
delight than one plucked and presented 
to him. He could not bear that the 
trees should be so shorn of their produce 
as to lose their natural charm, even for 
the sake of the pujd. Once a monk at 
Belur was severely chastised by him for 
doing such violence to the trees while 
gathering flowers for the daily worship 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He could instinc- 
tively find out the peculiar needs of a 
tree or plant and devise the necessary 
nutriment. In this way he turned a 
dying plant into a luxuriant one with 
profuse flowers and fruits as the case 
might be. Sometimes by a special 
treatment he astonishingly improved the 
size, tint and odour of the products. 
He successfully transplanted some of the 
best plants from one part of India to 
another. Certain monasteries of the 
Order have thus come to possess more 


or less exotic plants and trees. 

The domestic animals of the monas- 
tery, such as cows and dogs, also 
received great care and attention from 
him. There was one pet cow at Belur 
which came at his call and received food 
from his hand. One of his favourite 
dogs is said to have expired out of grief 
for him when he left it behind at Belur 
on the occasion of his journey to 
Kankhal. 

With all these virtues of head and 
heart he was remarkably unassumiTig 
and unassertive. A digiulied rest i ve was 
an outstanding feature of his person- 
ality. He wore as it were the profound 
calmness of the sea. Just as the sea 
holds in its bosom the imr.icuse wealth 
of vegetation, livnng beings and ])recious 
pearls, and yet may appear grave and 
tranquil, so he looked serene and sober 
with all the hidden treasures of In’s mind 
and soul. But this reticence far from 
being the effect of self conscious will was 
characterised by the natural simplicity 
and sweetness of seir-forgetfuliiess. Ilis 
personality was gentle but ])otent in its 
influence like the (pii(‘t power of Nature*. 
Smoothly and silently she brings about 
each moment incaleulal)l(‘ elianges on 
the face of tlio universe. I'-e, too, like a 
guiding power, unseen and unperc(‘ived, 
directed the course of each active organ 
of this mighty association. His sphere 
of influence v/as not con lined within the 
monastic crirele, but extended far beyond 
over the entire body of lay d(*voteec, 
disciples, friends and admirers. Indeed, 
his personality was so im})ersoiial that 
it could be rather felt than described. 
It worked uf)on the human soul through 
the silent forces of its blessedness and 
purity. Ilis very presence was an in- 
spiration. Those who had the privilege 
of being in his personal contact, knev/ 
full well, how unconsciously their minds 
were raised beyond the ordinary level, 
— a fact which they realised more and 
more deeply, the more they were away 
from him. 


(Concluded) 



THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF NATIONALITY 

By Ananda 


A friend has requested us to explain 
the phrase “the religious basis of 
nationality’’. Again and again it is 
said that the foundation of the Indian 
nation is religion. Swami Vivekananda 
said : “1 see that each nation, like each 
individual, has one theme in this life, 
which is its centre, the principal note, 
round which every other note comes to 
form the harmony. In one nation poli- 
tical power is its vitality as in England. 
Artistic life in another and so on. In 
India religious life forms the centre, the 
keynote of the whole music of national 
life, and if any nation attempts to throw 
off its national vitality, the direction 
v/hich has become its own through the 
transmission of centuries— that nation 
dies, if it succeeds in the attempt. And 
therefore, if you succeed in the attempt 
to throw oil religion and take up either 
politics or society or any other thing as 
your centre, as the vitjvlity of your 
national life, the result will be that you 
will be extinct.” The Swami was never 
tired of repeating this warning. 

Two questions may arise in this con- 
nection. (1) What is meant here by reli- 
gion? Is it any credal religion, — Ilindu- 
ism, or Islam, or Christianity? (2) Or 
does religion mean only character — self- 
lessness, fearlessness, courage, service- 
fulness and such other qualities? If so, 
does not every nation possess them, and 
is not every nation thus based on reli- 
gion? What is exactly meant by “the 
religious basis of nationality” ? Wc shall 
try very briefly to answer these ques- 
tions in the following few lines. 

It is our opinion that by “religion” is 
meant neither of the two positions 
mentioned above. It means neither 
credal religion nor merely character. 
W"hat is religion ? Man has in him a spiri- 
tual essence, called soul, Abnenu which 
is eternal, deathless, all-joy, all-knowl- 


edge and all-happiness. But man has 
forgotten it. He cannot, perceive it. It 
is as it were lost to him. And he is be- 
having as one of exactly the opposite 
nature of the soul. He is mortal, un- 
happy, frail. Similarly there is in the 
heart of all things a reality v/e call Cod. 
Him also we have forgotten. Thus our 
relations with the v»'orld also are all 
erroneous and miserable. Ueligiun is the 
recognition and ultimately the expe- 
rience of the At Hi (in and God in life and 
reality, and the consequent remould- 
ing and conduct of life on the basis of 
that recognition. As ii: is we simjdy 
ignore the existence of soul and God, 
and we run after earthly things 
and glorify them and devote our life 
and energy to their acquisition. But 
when we recognise that we are really 
Satchidunandn Aunun and that the 
world is really God, our outlook 
changes. We disci])Iine our former 
tendencies. We ni()\c and live in such 
a way that onr thoughts, feelings 
and activities may help us to realise our 
soul and God. Henceforth wc judge 
everything by its capacity to help us in 
that realisation. We avoid those things 
that hinder us and cultivate those that 
heip. 

When v,e sj)eak of the religious basis 
of nalionulity, wt also mean the samc- 
thing. If a nation thinks that politics 
is the greatest thing, it devotes its all to 
its fullilment. It trains itself and 
moulds its circumstances accordingly. 
When a nation considers society as the 
most important thing, its best energies 
are devoted to its reform and improve- 
ment and all other things it bends 
to its purpose. But if a nation thinks 
that religion — the realisation of God and 
soul — is the greatest thing, it devotes all 
its resources to that purpose. Its politi- 
cal, social and economic institutions are 
so constituted as to augment this central 
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purpose. It will try to remove all ele- 
ments antagonistic to religion and culti- 
vate those that help the growth of reli- 
gion. And it will see that its activities 
lead directly or indirectly to the growth 
of the spirit of religion among the 
people. It is easy to understand that 
national institutions, social, political, 
economic, etc., if they are to be helpful 
to religion, have to be constituted dif- 
ferently from those that are meant to 
serve only the body and superficial mind 
of men. Certain institutions there are 
in every country. Every country has its 
politics, its society, its domestic cus- 
toms, its economic system, its educa- 
tional system, its religious creeds. India 
also has hers. These are all the out- 
come of collective living. But their 
spirit, form and purpose differ according 
to the outlooks of the nations. If a 
nation glorifies religion above all, it will 
mould its institutions in one way. If a 
nation seeks earthly glory above all, it 
will mould its institutions in another 
way. When we speak of the religious 
basis of nationality, we indicate this 
difference. 

One important fact has to be noted 
carefully : Religion is the conficious 
recognition of the existence of God in life 
and activity. God shines ever in the 
religious outlook. This makes a real 
difference in life. One may be unselfish, 
generous, bold, fearless, charitable, etc. 
But the main point is what he is aiming 
at in life. These qualities are essential 
to religious life. But they in themselves 
do not constitute religion. We see again 
and again these qualities being devoted 
to nefarious purposes. When soldiers go 
to enslave other peoples, or when states- 
men devote their all to the furtherance 
of the material interests of their country, 
they often exhibit excellent qualities. 
But their aim and purpose is wrong. 
They do not want God, they want other 
things. Here is the crucial difference. 
And that makes a tremendous difference 
in the direction and utilisation of 
national energies and consequently in 
the formation and guidance of national 
institutions. Religion takes the whole 


man, spiritual, mental and physical, and 
recognises that the spiritual is the real 
man. All other outlooks assign the spiri- 
tual man a secondary or tertiary place. 

When we ask that the Indian nation 
should be based on religion, what we 
mean is that India should consciomly 
and clearly place before it the ideal of 
God-realisation. Every man, woman 
and child of India should instinctively 
feel and know that life’s one real pur- 
pose is to realise God, that all activities, 
individual and collective, should be so 
conducted that they may serve the cen- 
tral purpose, and that nothing shall be 
thought, felt or done which may obstruct 
the spiritual purpose. When this pur- 
pose looms large before the nation, it 
will know easily how to conduct its secu- 
lar activities. Secular activities there 
must be, — political, social, or economic. 
But unless we keep clear before our 
mind’s eye the spiritual purpose, we 
shall not kjiow how, to what extent and 
in what forms those activities should be 
conducted. So what is wanted is that 
the nation’s spiritual purpose should be 
made strong above all. That is why 
Swamiji said : “Every improvement in 
India requires first of all an upheaval in 
religion. Before flooding India with 
socialistic or political ideas, first deluge 
the land with spiritual ideas.” It is 
true that even in India all arc not and 
cannot be truly spiritual at once. There 
will be always many who would be 
worldly-minded. But the nation as a 
Whole must be religious. The spiritually 
endowed should be its leaders. The 
achievement of spirituality should be 
considered the highest and the one real 
aim of life and all should try to be spiri- 
tual as far as they can. There should 
also be daily ]) met ices by which people 
shall seek to be spiritual. Though reli- 
gion in essence is one, its forms may be 
various. Let everyone practise religion 
in the form he likes best. But religion 
should be practised. Without that, it 
would but be a name, an empty thing. 
We shall not discuss here what conse- 
quences will follow from a serious prac- 
tice of religion. If we make religion the 
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central purpose of life, everything else 
will be all right. 

Those who have character, to what- 
ever purpose they may devote it, arc an 
asset to the country. Though they may 
not be religious, yet they have qualities 
of mind, which, when they would be de- 
voted to religion, would achieve wonder- 
ful results. We would not have hesi- 


tated to call them religious, had it not 
been that their aim makes a tremendous 
difference. Good qualities can be devot- 
ed to wrong purposes, as we have in- 
stanced above. And unless they are de- 
voted to religion, they may be only — so 
far as the central purpose of the Tndian 
nation is concerned -like gold hidden 
under earth. 


ASHTA VAKRA SAMHITA 

By SwAMi Nityaswarupananda 

JTi83?T it \\ \\ 

One wliose worldly life is exhausted one who is not man 
( in the wise one ) desire to harm »i not mercy ii not verily 

insolence *1 not ifisffn humility •! not ^ and wonder *1 not iShm mental 
disturbance •! not verily ^ and ( .tfe is ). 

16. In tlie wise one whose worldly' life is exhausted and 
who is no' lonf?cr u man, there is neither' any desire to harm nor 
nicrey, neither insolenec nor luunility, neither wonder nor 
mental disturbanee. 

I' Worlflly tile. — lU’ is no lonjiTcr bounrl liy i^jnorance wliitli cnirscs Hit* ioiumIs of birth 
j*nil death. lie is illumined and has destroyed bondages of desire and Karma. 

^ A' o etc. — He lias franseended the limitations of human nature. Though living in 
a ho man body, he is not strietly speaking human. 

■’ Neither e/e.-'-Tliese opposites do not exist in him. lie is above them.] 

;t m i 

to* sfxHTsnagqi^^ n ii 

g?!i: The liberated one abhorrent of the objects of tiie senses sr not 

craving for the objects of the senses ^ not ^ ot ( is w. he ) 
ever with a detached mind ( being ) mmm* the attained and the 

unattained enjoys. 

17. The libenited one neither' abhors the objects of the 
senses nor craves them. Ever with a detached mind he enjoys" 
the attained" as well as the unattained. 

f Neither etc, — Because abhorrence and craving are both due to attachment, from 
^^hieh a liberated soul is ever free. 

* Enjoys etc. — Attachment is the .source of enjoyment to ordinary people. They 
therefore enjoy a thing which actually conii's into their possession. The liberated ones, 
however, ever free as they are from attachment, do not care for the attainment of the 
things of the world, and is ever happy even without anything. 

“ Attained etc. — They enjoy what things come to them without any effort on their 
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part. But they are not attached to them. And if certain things do not come into their 
possession, they do not mind. They arc quite unaffected.] 


!i iTRTfir u ic 


One of vacant mind ( sage ) the altcrna. 

tives of contemplation and non-contemplation, good and evil q not siptifh knows 
( q: he ) the state of Absoluteness u%(i: abiding w as it were. 

18. The .sage of vacant* mind knows" not tJie conflict of 
contemplation and non-contemplation, good and evil. He 
abides’ as it were in the state of Absoluteness. 

Facawi — indifferent 1o the world. No desire or thought arises in his mind. It is 
filled with the consciousncs.s of Atman alone. 

‘ Kno7vs etc. — Because all such conflicts arise only in conneclion with the relative 
life and world which he lias transcended. 

“ Abides etc. — lie live.s in the same way as if he were in the stale of absolute 
consciousness. | 

sf ii u ii 

( The man of Knowledge ) devoid of the feeling of ‘minc-ncss’ 

devoid of the feeling of T-ness’ anything n not ( is ) this 
fiiftci: knowing for certain with all desires gone from within ( 

being ) doing ^ thougli sj not does. 

19. Devoid of the feeling of ‘mine-ness’ and ‘I-ness’, know- 
ing for certain that nothing i.s, and with all his desires set at rest 
within, the man of Knowledge does' not act though he may be 
acting. 

f* Docs etc. — Action, as we ordinarily understand it, presupposes the .sense of ego.i.'-in 
on the part of the doer. A man of Knowledge, however, transcends this sense of egoism. 
All his actions, therefore, though appearing as those of ordinary people, arc not es.sentially 
on a par with them, llis actions do not produce any rcsiills at all, while ihose of others 
eiilail new and fresh bondages on the agent.] 



Free from the display of the mind, delusion, dream 
and dullness with tfie mind melted away ( sage ) 

indescribable ^srf condition attains. 


20. An indescribable state is attained by the sage whose 
mind ha.s melted away and who is free from the display of the 
mind, delusion, dream and dullness. 

[A man of Self-knowledge has his mind completely purged of all delusion, inertia, 
etc., that obstruct the vision of the Reality. In such n stale of the mind all its functions, 
vrittis, cease to operate and it is as good as destroyed. Then the final realisation bursts 
forth of which no description is ever possible.] 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The present number is prefaced with 
An Vnpublifihcd Letter of Swami 
Vivekananda. . . . This is followed by 
Cyclic Rest and Chaiif^e, also by Swami 
Vivekananda. It has not been hitherto 
publrehed in Prabuddha Bharata or in- 
cluded in The Complete Works of Sttanu 
Vivekananda. It was written by the 
Swami with his own hand during his 
first visit in America to answer questions 
put by a Western disciple. . . . Swami 
Premananda whose talks we publish 
in Discourses by Szcaini Premananda^ 
was one of the direct monastic disciples 
of Sri llamakrishna. For a life-sketch 
of the Swami, sec the October and 
November issues of Prabuddha Bharata, 
11)21). ... In Mystic Introversion and 
Its Scientific Value for the Knozcledifc 
of the Real, Uomain Holland attacks 
one of the momentous problems of the 
day, — traduceniont of religion by 
psycho-analysis. We recommend this 
article to the very careful attention of 
our readers. . . Appreciations is made 
up of two of the many reviews which 
ajipearcd in the French press on M. 
Holland’s original volumes on Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. These 
two reviews will show how the subjects 
of the books have been received in 
France. . . . Smv Ciiandka Datta, 
M.A., B.L., F.H. Econ. S. contributes 
Vocational Kducaiion in Great Britain, 
IL S. A., Japan, Italy and IJ, S. S. R. 
to this issue. . . and Dk. Maukndra- 
natit SiRCAii, M.A., Pii.l)., The Imma- 
nent and the Transcendent. . . . Szcami 
Brahmananda the Spiritual Son of Sri 
Ramakrishna by Swami Satprakasha- 
nanda is concluded in this number. . . . 
Ananda contributes to this issue a short 
but timely article, The Reliilious Basis 
of Nationality. Ananda, as our readers 
*nay remember, contributed lately a 
series of articles on the Practice of 
Religion. 


KALI-WORSHIP AND VAMACHARA 

The annual worship of Mother Kali 
fell this year on the 21st day of Octo- 
ber. And all over Bengal the Divine 
Mother was worshipped with all the 
ecstasy of devotion and exaltation of 
spirit. The cult of Kali is the fruit of an 
extreme boldness in facing the naked 
truth. The truth is not all pleasant. 
The reality is not all sunshine. There 
are also evils and dark spots in it. If 
there is any symbol which most truly re- 
presents reality, it is the form of Kali. 
Expressive at once of the Absolute and 
the relative, of life and death, of good 
and evil, of strife and peace, this form, 
as we dwell on it in meditation, takes us 
into the very heart of the real. 

The cult of Shakti has this advantage 
that it rejects no vision of reality. There 
are innumerable visions of it, according 
to the developments of individual minds. 
Necessarily Shakti has been conceived in 
various forms, gross and subtle. A 
pure, refined mind conceives Her in a 
pure and fine form. A gross mind, 
obsessed by the lure of sense-objects, 
conceives Her as presiding over the 
gross world of realities and associates 
gross rites with Her worship. An un- 
discriminating mind confuses these 
different visions. Not that such con- 
fusion is unnatural. Hinduism, with its 
wonderful catholicity, never antagonises 
any faith. This in a sense would have 
been dangerous, if there were not an- 
other principle operative in Hinduism, 
which constantly leads the votaries to 
higher and higher visions. Catholicity 
would make us welcome and stick to all 
forms, subtle and gross. But the uplift- 
ing principle would make us yearn for 
liner visions and take us beyond the 
gross forms. Whenever the national 
spirit has been dormant, the uplifting 
force has also slept and worship has 
been made gross and vitiated. This 
explains why in certain forms of wor- 
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union can be effected, and each of 
them is legitimate. But as it often 
happens with us humans, we forget the 
inner meaning and give ourselves over 
to the forms and consider them as wor- 
ship. Thus performing certain rites, 
using certain articles,- flowers, frag- 
rance, etc., making certain offerings, 
repeating certain words and formulas, 
practising certain postures of the body, 
— all these signify to many the essence 
of worship. These by themselves are 
not worship. This is not to say that 
those practices are of no consequence. 
Every action has its effect. These also 
have theirs. But they do not amount 
to what constitute the essence of wor- 
ship. 

Union with God presupposes the cons- 
ciousness of God. God and man are 
not really separate entities. Whatever 
certain philosophies may say, unless 
there is a pre-existent unity, there can- 
not be any union between God and 
man. Man is God, only he is enshroud- 
ed by certain sheaths which have 
clouded his divine self. When these 
sheaths are worn out, the divine 
effulgence bursts forth, and man be- 
comes God. In any case, man feels 
united with God and he does not know 
where he ends and where God begins, — 
the two become one. This is the 
culmination of worship. Whatever 
practice, thought or action helps in 
wearing and tearing the veils that hide 
the Divine self, is worship. 

Having ascertained the essential 
nature of worship, wc have to remember 
that man as he is at present, is a weak 
being, full of errors, short-sighted and 
often at the mercy of circumstances. 
He, therefore, cannot always determine 
what will help him in tearing his bond- 
age. It is necessary, therefore, that he 
should have certain practices prescribed 
to him, which he may faithfully follow 
and which will by and by free him from 
the enveloping ignorance. In every reli- 
gion there are such well-known methods. 
These methods have been tried by many 
Sddhakas and have been found quite 
reliable and efficacious. So for practi- 


cal purposes, the practice of those 
methods can be called worship. Here, 
again, we should point out that an 
automatic practice is little helpful. 
Every practice must be made with 
sincerity and enthusiasm, and we must 
constantly watch if our practice is 
succeeding in lifting our consciousness 
above the normal level, freeing us from 
the bondage of desire and taking us 
nearer to the presence of God. 

Feeling the presence of God may be 
differently conceived by different per- 
sons. A Jndni will conceive it as the 
expansion of self, or rather as tearing 
the subjective bondages and realising 
the higher self. A lihakta will consider 
it as a gracious visitation on the part 
of the Lord. But in all cases there must 
be an awareness of the Divine Sub- 
stance. And this awareness must grow 
from day to day till only God remains 
and nothing else. The practice that helps 
this realisation is worshi]). 

The answer to the second question is 
rather hard to give. For temperaments 
differ. Certain practices are most suit- 
able to some, others to others. What is 
best for me, may be worst for others. 
Everyone must find tin* best form of 
worship for himself with the help of a 
true Guru. We shall here answer the 
question in a general way only. Con- 
sidering the circumstances in which wc 
are living nowadays, very few persons 
have leisure enough to devote them- 
selves to strenuous Sddhands. Their 
bodies also arc not fit. We are speak- 
ing of the average person, lihakti is 
best under the circumstances, — Bhakti 
in the spirit of a servant or child of God. 
Repeating the name of the Lord, 
meditating on Him, worshipping Him 
formally, visiting holy places and holy 
men — all these are helpful. But one 
should always think oneself as pure and 
perfect, same as Satchiddnanda^ for the 
child of God is of the same stuff as the 
Father Himself. Wc are sure, our 
correspondent will find a convincing 
reply to his question if he acquaints 
himself with the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. We 
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believe that mere spiritual practice will 
not be effective enough for the average 
man unless he undertakes works for the 
purification of his mind. There is no- 
thing so effective as the unselfish service 
of others. That purifies the heart 
quickly, frees us from our gross desires 
and takes us nearer to God. Bhakti 
accompanied by service of men in the 
spirit of worship, — this, we think, is the 
best form of worship in the present age. 
But as we have pointed out, there must 
also be an element of Jndna in it, — as 
when we consider ourselves as Satchidd- 
nanda. This is essential. We must not 
consider ourselves as miserable sinners, 
forever bound, helpless, ignorant and 
weak. We must look upon ourselves 
as free, illumined, perfect and blissful, 
of the same essence as God. That gives 
quick result. 

CLEMENCEAU ON INDIA 

The following was kindly sent us by 
Sir John Woodroffe : 

M. Clemcnceau’s interest in India is 
well-known. There is some mention of 
its philosophies and religions in his 
book Au soir de la Pensee, A shorter 
reference to the same subject occurs in 
“Lc Silence de M. Clemcnceau” by Jean 
Martet, his secretary. This is to be 
found at page 165, in the form of a con- 
versation between M. Clemenccau (M.C.) 
and M. Martet (M). 

M.C. 

You must see India. 

M. 

It is so grimacing and distorted. (The 
previous reference had been to some 
other ancient civilizations with which it 
is thus compared.) 


M.C. 

Wc have not only to deal with 
grimaces. I have myself seen — I don’t 
know where, but at Lahore, I think — a 
Buddha, the face of which was formed 
with merely two lines for the eyes, and 
one for the mouth. Disdain has never 
been better expressed. India is a 
country which is simply crammed with 
ideas (gorge d’idees), and which has 
arrived at a kind of greatness which is 
equal to ours. One must not be too 
much of a Cartesian, tor t]»at means that 
you will understand nothing and like 
nothing in the world but yourself, and 
you will remain in your corner like a 
cripple who has lost both legs. 

M. 

Is it true that there is unrest among 
the Indians? 

M.C. 

Yes. The English will have dilficul- 
ties there one of these days, it remains 
however to be seen whether the Hindus 
will be able to govern themselves. 
What can you expect of a people who 
look upon a widow as being lower than 
the meanest of servants ? She is the 
slave of her mother-in-law. She is 
treated wdth cf)n tempt and in the end 
dies of it.* 

M. 

And tlie Vedas? What have you to 
say of them? 

M.C. 

The Vedas arc astoiipdiiig (^patant). 
India can teacli us more than one 
lesson. 

M. 

To me it is like being on another 
planet. 

*{)f course this is nil wronj^. — Ed. 


REVIEVv^ 


INDIA: A NATION. By Annie Besant. 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, 226 pp. Price Re. llSj- (hoard), 
Rs. 2 h (cloth). 

In this the author advocates India’s fitness 
for Self-government with a deep knowledge 


of Indian affairs and a sincere feeling for 
her sufferings under British rule. Mrs. 
Hesant's services to India in the fields of 
religion and ediieation and her active parti- 
cipation in India’s political struggle have 
made her an able exponent of the national 
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feeling of India. The book appeared in 
print for the first time in 191 .'5. The copy 
under review belongs to the fourth edition, 
which shows that the book is still in demand. 
Though there have been new developments 
in the political life of India during the last 
few years, the book has not lost its value 
as an instructive study of National India 
and as an effective interprclation of her 
national cause. 

The first part of the book outlines the 
whole history of India from tlie ancient lime 
to the modern age, clearly indicating how 
India inalnlained a healthy ajid prosperous 
national existence for thousands of years 
before the short span of British rule. Her 
national self-ennsciousness has been intact 
through the ages in spite of all vicissitudes. 
Tlie second part investigates into the 
religious and the political movements of 
Modern India, her economie position and her 
cdueatio!ial system, and shows how India is 
groaning under the British domination. It 
is f«)r the good of India and for the good of 
Kngland that British Democracy should 
realise the gravity of the situation and 
accord India lier riglilful place in the Empire 
before it is too late. 

The book is nicely printed and got up. 
A long appendix, an ind<;x and a biblio- 
graphy have? made it all the more useful. 

(iN GENIUS. liu Sivami Nirlcpananda, 
Hawakrislina Math, Bankvra. 22 pp. Price 

as. 

The booklet is a study of the problem of 
superman from the Eastern and the Western 
view-points. Many illustrations of the <Ulfer- 
ent types of genius have been given. The 
{luthor seems to hold that genius is not the 
exclusive property of a particular class of 
n-.cn. A genius may be the special elect of 
the Providence, but the choice may fall on 
anyone, as each has within him the 
unlimited source of divine energy. 

THE GOLDEN VERSES OE THE 
PYTIIAfiOREANS By the Editors of the 
Shrine of lUisdom. The Shrine of Wisdom, 
London. 20 pp. Price 2s. net. 

The book is a metrical translation of the 
well-known verses, sometimes called “the 
Golden Verses,” of Pythagoras. Though not 
composed by Pythagoras himself, they con- 
tain his ethical teachings in a nutshell. They 
were held in high regard by ‘Hhe whole 
sacred body of the Pythagoreans.” They 


give the essential principles necessary for the 
regulation of physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual life. The book contains a short 
introduction and a full commentary by the 
translators. The printing and the get-up 
are quite decent. 

PAUL, HERALD AND WITNESS. By 
A. C. Clayton. The Christian Literature 
Society for India, Madras. 369 pp. Price 

Re. /. 

This instructive account of the life and 
missionary activities of St. Paul is meant 
specially for the Christian preachers, 
teachers and students in India. The 
materials arc drawn from many authentic 
sources. The book gives a clear view of the 
circumstances under which Paul preached 
the crucified Jewish Carpenter as the Saviour 
of the World. It also presents some of his 
valuable teachings embodied in his letters. 
A chronology of Paul’s life, a glossary ou 
important terms, a long index and five maps 
have been appenchMl to the book. The print- 
ing is good. 

I. LEt’TURE NOTES. By C. Jinarafadasa. 
II. THEOSOPHY, PAST AND FUTURE. 
Thensophical Puhlkhinii House, Adyar, 
Madras. Price Re. 1/H and Rc. 1/ 
respectively. 

THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI. 
By M. N. Dvivedi. Thcosophicnl Puhlishin}i 
House, Adyar, Madras. Re. Ij-. 

Contains the original sulros in Sanskrit, 
their English translation and a running coni- 
mcnlary in English, together with introduc- 
tion and appendix. 

CELESTIAL CORRESPONDENCE, VOL. 
11. By Bharati Bhusan Prof. Prakasa Rao. 
Tata Indian Science Institute, Viziamtflraw. 
City, S. Itidifi. Price Rs. 2/-. 

The author calls it a “book of strange 
secrets, wonders and mysteries.” We 
regret wc cannot recommend it to our 
readers. 

IN THE SERVICE OF MY LORD. By 
Y. Janannadham, B.A., Sathsan^ia Office, 
Masulipaiarn, S. India. Price As. S. 

An interesting booklet of 4 chapters con- 
taining discourses on the different aspects of 
God, the creation of various worlds, the 
divisions of mankind and on the practical 
aspect of the Gita. 
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GANDHUrS SATYAGRAIIA OR NON- 
VIOLENT RESISTANCE. By Rickard G. 
Gregg. S. Ganesan, TripHcaiic, Madran. 
Price Re. I J8. 

Part II of the book rcvic^wed last month. 

ORIENTAL ITT-RITS IN ENGINEER- 
ING. By M. G. Singariyengar, A. M. Tech. 
/. (Gr. Br.). Bangalore City. Price As. 8. 

An interesting little book, showing pro- 
found engineering truths — upheld by up-to- 
date scicnee of engineering — hidden within 
the village lore of South India. The writer 
has set his luuid to a proht«*iblc work. 

A MODERN HINDU VIEW OF LITE. 


By Chuni Mukerji. S.P.C.K., London and 
Calcutta. Price Rc. Ij- 

A Christian view of Hinduism, eharactc- 
rised by the usuni ignorance, short- 
sightedness, misiiiidersla riding and readiness 
to believe the ^vorst. 

THE CON.IUGAL LIFE OF Sltl RAMA- 
KRISHNA (IN HEN(LVLl). By Matilnl Roy. 
Pravarlak Publishing Ilnuse, '«ii) Coniicallls 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rc. 1 j 

A beautifidly got up book, writien in a 
line style, but marred by an attempt to read 
the author’s own ideas into Sri Rama- 
krishna/s life anrl teaeliing. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE PASSINf; AWAV OF SV/AMI 
YOtiESHANANDA 

It is with deep sorrow that we record the 
passing away of Sv\anii Yogeshanaiida on 
the 18th Seiitember last at Uttarkavshi in the 
Himalayas. 

’riie Swami w'as Czechoslovakian by birth. 
His original name was Henry Pelikan. In his 
early life at home lu! was one day shocked 
at the sight of the immoral conduct of a 
Homan Catholic, priest and became averse to 
the professions of so-called religion. Imbued 
as he was with an adventurous spirit from 
early age, he left home while very young and 
travellctl over many couiilries of Europe and 
hnally came to America. I'here he entered 
a socialistic colony ami liveil there for some 
years. All these years his heart was thirst- 
ing for an unknown something, and he knew 
not how to quench it. One day, wdiile at 
San Francis(;o, he found a notice of a 
Vedanta lecture by an Indian Swami. lie 
attended the lecture and found the clue to 
the solution of his heart's problem. He was 
very much attracted by the Vcdantic ideals 
of life and by Swami Prakashananda who 
was in charge of the Vedanta Centre there. 
He joined the Society and threw himself 
heartily into its work. He was deputed to 
Shanti Ashrama, a beautiful retreat in a hill 
not far away from San Francisco. There he 
lived alone amidst the lovely hills for about 
ten years combining meditation with active 
life. While in America he was lovingly 
called Prashanta by Swami Prakashananda, 
Ws first teacher. A desire to visit India 


grew strong in him and in 1927 he came to 
India and was all engcnicss to be initiated 
into the vows of Brahmacluirya and 
Sannyasn. His sweet ainialde nature won 
the love of all and he was <liily initiated into 
Brail niacharya and Sannyasa. He had a 
great capacity for adaptability and woiidcr- 
fjilly acquired all thi‘ habils of Indian life. 
He was always active and kmwv many arts 
and crafts and was sure to be of some service 
wherever he happened to live, lb' pi(*ked 
up Bengali and could speak it l>eaiiti fully, 
lie visited many parts of Bengal and even 
WTnt to villages where he was much struck 
with what he saw'. He also visited Kashmir, 
Kedarnath and Badrinarayan and many 
other places of pilgrimage. He visited 
Advaita Aslirama at Mayavati twice and 
lived there for some time on every occasion. 
He used to say that India is surely the land 
of spirituality, — most congenial to s|)iritual 
life and practice. In llie inmo.st of his heart 
always burnt the lire of tapasyd which twice 
dragged him to Hrisikesli, the famous place 
of lapasyd by the (ianges. Here he was 
much loved by llie Sddfiiis and cA'^ery 
Facility Avas prc)vided him by them. After a 
short stay at Hrisikesh on bis second visit 
there, he proceeded up to Ultarkashi, a 
mucdi harder place to live in. There 
unlbrtuiialcly he fell ill of typljoid and 
ultimately sutaumbed to it. Itis loss is 
indeed irreparable. Our only consolation is 
that he i)assod aw’ay in such a holy place, 
brave and calm to the last moment as befits 
a Sannydsin, and wc have no doubt he has 
been united to Him Avho was the Lord of his 
life and soul. 
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SWAMI DEVATMANANDA 

Swami Dcvatmananda, a young monk of 
the llamakrislina Order, has been recently 
sent to Nev/ York, U.S.A., to assist vSwami 
Bodhananda in his work at the Vedanta 
Centre there. The Swami was for the past 
four years a worker of the Madras branch 
of the Math and Mission. By his sv/eelncss 
of nature and spiritual life he always won 
the love and admiration of all with whom 
he came in contact. The Swami went from 
Calcutta to Colombo which he reached on 
the 1st September. There he was received 
by the members of the local Vivekananda 
Society where he slopped till the day of his 
sailing. On the 2nd September he delivered 
a lecture on Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
under the auspices of the Vivekananda 
Society. He took boat on the 3rd September 
and reached New York via England on the 
5th October. We wish him a happy and 
successful career in his new field of action. 

R. K. MISSION ASH RAMA 
BARANAGORE, CALCUTTA 

The Barangorc R. K. Mission Ashrarna has 
passed the 18th year of its existence in 1929 
and the report of work done during the year 
is a nice useful record. 

Orphanage : The number of boys in the 
Ashrarna at the close of the year was 18, of 
whom 5 were reading in schools and the rest 
wxTc receiving general and vocational educa- 
tion in the Ashrarna. The boys were given 
practical training in cane weaving, tailoring 
and farming, besides moral and religious 
education. 

During the year under review the Ashrarna 
was shifted from the old rented house to the 
new abode on its own ground. Twm blocks 
have been built on the land but the accom- 
modation is too small to meet the needs. 
The Ashrarna at present badly needs accom- 
modation for the following purposes: (1) 
Tailoring, (2) Cane work, {dT Weaving, (4) 
Carpentry, (.5) School for general education, 
(8) Outdoor dispensary and Operation 
theatre, (7) Office and Library with reading 
room, (8) Show room for products of 
technical and agricultural departments, (9) 


Cow-sbed, and (10) Residential cpiarters for 
boys and workers. The authorities of the 
Ashrarna appeal to the generous public for 
the cost of building at least two more blocks. 
A sum of at least Rs. 30,000/- is required for 
the construction of buildings for the above 
purposes. 

Reliel Work : Workers of the Ashrarna arc 
deputed to nurse the sick people of the 
locality and rendtT services in time of 
cremation. During the year occasional and 
regular help with rice was given to the poor 
and the needy widows of the locality. 

Outdoor Dispensary : An outdoor dis- 
pensary is attached to the Ashrarna which 
affords relief to a large number of poor 
people of the locality by free distribution of 
medicine. The total number of cases treated 
during the ye:*r was 5,195. 

Library ; There is a library containing 
more than 2,000 books on various subjects 
and several monthly and periodical papers. 
It is open to all. 

The total income from all sources including 
the previous year’s balance amounted to 
Rs. 6,030-3 10 and the (ixpenditure to 
Bs. 6,012-10-10. 

Contributions, however small, will he 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
The Sccrelaryf The Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, 39, Gopal Lai Tagore Road, P.0, 
Raranagorc, Calcutta, 

R. K. STUDENTS’ HOME 
BANGALORE CITY 

The eleventh annual report of the above 
useful institution shows the strength of the 
Home increased to 25. An attempt was made 
to give religious instruction to the boarders 
with the co-operation of a pundit, and 
facilities were provided for gardening and 
physical culture. The Debating Society 
held seven meetings. The receipts amounted 
to Rs. 2,2.50-1-9 and the expenses to 
Rs. 2,368-14-6. 

The Committee pray that their work may 
receive better encouragement and their 
appeal for funds meet with greater response 
so that they might be given an opportunity 
for more extensive service. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 

By SwAMI VlVEKANANDA 


I do not know much about mission- 
aries in Ja])an and China, but 1 am well 
posted about India. The people of this 
country look upon India as a vast 
waste, with many jungles and a few 
civilized Englishmen. India is half as 
large as the United States and there are 
three hundred million people. Many 
stories are related which I have become 
tired of denying. The first invaders of 
India, the Aryans, did not try to exter- 
minate the population of India as the 
Christians did when they went into a 
new land, but the endeavour was made 
to elevate persons qf brutish habits. 
The Spaniards came to Ceylon with 
Christianity. The Spaniards thought 
that their God commanded them to kill 
and murder and to tear down heathen 
temples. The Buddhists had a tooth a 
foot long, which belonged to their 
prophet, and the Spaniards threw it 
into the sea, killed a few thousand 
persons and converted a few scores. 
The Portuguese came to Western India. 
The Hindus have a belief in the Trinity 


and had a temple dedicated to their 
sacred belief. The invaders looked at 
the temple and said it was a creation 
of the devil, and so they brought their 
cannon to bear upon the wonderful 
structure and destroyed a portion of it. 
But the invaders were driven out of the 
country by the enraged population. 
The early missionaries tried to get hold 
of land, and in their effort to secure a 
foothold by force, they killed many 
people and converted a number. Some 
of them becjime Christians to save their 
lives. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
Christians converted by the Portuguese 
sword were compelled to do so, and 
they said : “Wc do not believe in 
Christianity, but we are forced to call 
ourselves Christians.” But Catholic 
Christianity soon relapsed. 

The East India Company got posses- 
sion of a part of India with the idea of 
making hay while the sun shone. They 
kept the missionaries away. The 
Hindus were the first to bid the mission- 
aries welcome, not the Englishmen, who 
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were engaged in trade. I have great 
admiration for some of the first mission- 
aries of the later period, who were true 
servants of Jesus and did not vilify the 
people or spread vile falsehoods about 
them. They were gentle, kindly men. 
When Englishmen became masters of 
India, the missionary enterprise began 
to become stagnant, a condition which 
characterizes the missionary efforts in 
India to-day. Dr. Long, an early 
missionary, stood by the people. He 
translated a Hindu drama describing 
the evils perpetrated :n India by indigo- 
planters, and what was the result? He 
was placed in jail by the English. Such 
missionaries were of benefit to the 
country, but they have passed away. 
The Suez Canal opened up a number of 
evils. 

Now goes the missionary, a married 
man, who is hampered because he is 
married. The missionary knows no- 
thing about the people, he cannot 
speak the language, so he invariably 
settles in the little white colony. He is 
forced to do this because he is married. 
Were he not married, he could go among 
the people and sleep on the ground if 
necessary. So he goes to India to seek 
company for his wife and children. He 
stays among the English-speaking 
people. The great heart of India is to- 
day absolutely untouched by missionary 
effort. Most of the missionaries arc 
incompetent. I have not met a single 
missionary who understands Sanscrit. 
How can a man, absolutely ignorant 
of the people and their traditions, get 
into sympathy with them? I do not 
mean any offence, but Christians send 
men as missionaries, who are not 
persona of ability. It is sad to see the 
money spent to make converts when no 
real results of a satisfactory nature are 
reached. 

Those who are converted, are the few 
who make a sort of living by hanging 
round the missionaries. The converts 
who are not kept in service in India, 
cease to be converts. That is about the 
entire matter in a nutshell. As to the 
way of converting, it is absolutely 


absurd. The money the missionaries 
bring is accepted. The colleges founded 
by the missionaries are all right, so far 
as the education is concerned. But with 
religion it is different. The Hindu is 
acute; he takes the bait but he avoids 
the hook ! It is wonderful how tolerant 
the people arc. A missionary once said : 
“That is the worst of the whole business. 
People who are self-complacent, can 
never be converted.” 

As regards the lady missionaries, 
they go into certain houses, get four 
shillings a month, teach them something 
of the Bible and show them how to 
knit. The girls of India will never be 
converted. Atheism and scepticism at 
home is what is pushing the missionary 
into other lands. When I came into 
this country I was surprised to meet 
so many liberal men and women. But 
after the Parliament of Religions a great 
Presbyterian paper came out and gave 
me the benefit of a seething article. 
This the editor called enthusiasm. The 
missionaries do not and cannot throw off 
nationality — they are not broad enough 
— and so they accomplish nothing in the 
way of converting, although they may 
have a nice sociable time among them- 
selves. India requires help from Christ ; 
but not from antichrist; these men arc 
not Christ-like. They do not act like 
Christ : they are married and come over 
and settle down comfortably and make 
a fair livelihood. Christ and his dis- 
ciples would accomplish much good in 
India, just as many of the Hindu saints 
do, but these men are not of that sacred 
character. The Hindus would welcome 
the Christ of the Christians gladly, 
because his life w^s holy and beautiful, 
but they cannot and will not receive the 
narrow utterances of the ignorant, 
hypocritical or self-deceiving men. 

Men are different. If they were not, 
the mentality of the world would be 
degraded. If there were not different 
religions, no religion would survive. 
The Christian requires his religion; the 
Hindu needs his own creed. All 
religions have struggled against one 
another for years. Those which were 
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founded on a book, still stand. Why 
could not the Christians convert the 
Jews? Why could they not make the 
Persians Christians? Why could they 
not convert the Mahomedans? Why 
cannot any impression be made upon 
China and Japan? Buddhism, the first 
missionary religion, numbers double the 
number of converts of any other 
religion, and they did not use the sword. 
The Mahomedans used the greatest 
violence. They number the least of the 
three great missionary religions. The 
Mahomedans have had their day. Every 
day you read of Christian nations 
acquiring land by bloodshed. What 
missionaries preach against this? Why 
should the most blood-thirsty nations 
exalt an alleged religion which is not 
the religion of Christ? The Jews and 
the Arabs were the fathers of Chris- 
tianity, and how have they not been 
persecuted by Christians ! The Chris- 
tians have been weighed in the balance 
in India and have been found wanting. 
I do not mean to be unkind, but I want 
to show Christians how they look in 
other eyes. The missionaries who preach 
the burning pit, are regarded with 
horror. The Mahomedans rolled wave 
after wave over India waving the sword, 
and to-day where arc they? 

The farthest that all religions can see, 
is the existence of a spiritual entity. So 
no religion can teach beyond that point. 
In every religion there is the essential 
truth and the non-essential casket in 
which this jewel lies. Believing in the 
Jewish book or in the Hindu book is 
non-essential. Circumstances change ; 
the receptacle is different; but the cen- 
tral truth remains. The essentials be- 
ing the same, the educated people of 
every community retain the essentials. 
If you ask a Christian what his essen- 
tials are, he should reply : “The teach- 
ings of Lord Jesus.” Much of the rest 
is nonsense. But the nonsensical part 
is right; it forms the receptacle. The 
shell of the oyster is not attractive, but 
the pearl is within it. The Hindu will 
never attack the life of Jesus ; he rever- 
ences the Sermon on the Mount. But 


how many Christians know or have 
heard of the teachings of the Hindu 
holy men ? They remain in a fooPs 
paradise. Before a small fraction of the 
world is converted, Christianity will be 
divided into many creeds. That is the 
law of nature. Why take a single in- 
strument from the great religious 
orchestra of the earth? Let the grand 
symphony go on. Be pure. Give up 
superstition and sec the wonderful har- 
mony of nature. 'Superstition gets the 
better of religion. All the religions arc 
good, since the essentials are the same. 
Each man should have the perfect exer- 
cise of his individuality, but these indi- 
vidualities form a perfect whole. This 
marvellous condition is already in exist- 
ence. Each creed has something to add 
to the wonderful structure. 

I pity the Hindu who does not sec the 
beauty in Jesus Christ’s character. I 
pity the Christian who does not rever- 
ence the Hindu Christ. The more a man 
sees of himself, the less he sees of his 
neighbours. Those that go about con- 
verting, who are very busy saving the 
souls of others, in many instances for- 
get their own souls. I was asked by a 
lady why the women of India were not 
more elevated. It is in a great degree 
owing to the barbarous invaders through 
different ages ; it is partly due to the 
people of India themselves. But our 
women are any day better than the 
ladies of this country who are devotees 
of novels and balls. Where is the spiri- 
tuality one would expect in a country 
which is so boastful of its civilization? 
I have not found it. “Here” and 
“hereafter” are words to frighten child- 
ren. It is all “here.” To live and move 
in God, — even here, even in this body ! 
All self should go out; all superstition 
should be banished. Such men live in 
India. Where are such in this country ? 
Your preachers speak against “dream- 
ers.” The people of this country would 
be better off if there were more “dream- 
ers.” If a man here followed literally 
the instruction of his Lord, he would 
be called a fanatic. There is a good 
deal of difference between dreaming and 
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the brag of the nineteenth century. The 
bees look for the flowers. Open the 
lotus ! The whole world is full of God 
and not of sin. Let us help each other. 
Let us love each other. A beautiful 


prayer of the Buddhist is : “I bow 
down to all the saints; I bow down to 
all the prophets; I bow down to all 
holy men and women all over the 
world 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Dear R., 


Srinagar, Kashmir, 
September 30, 1897. 


I received your affectionate letter and also the letter from the Math. I 

am leaving for the Punjab in two or three days. I have received the foreign 

mail. The following is my answers to Miss Noble’s questions in her letter : 

1. Nearly all tlic branches have been started, but the movement is only 
just the beginning. 

2. Most of the monks arc educated. Those that arc not, are also having 
secular education. But above all, to do good, perh'ct unselfishness is 
absolutely necessary. To ensure that, more attention is given to spiritual 
exercises than to anything else. 

3. Secular educators : We get mostly those who have already educated 

themselves. What is needed, is training them into our method and building 
up of character. The training is to make them obedient and fearless ; and 

the method is to help the poor jihysieally first and then work up to higher 

regions of mentality. 

Arts and rndustrics ; This part of the programme alone cannot be begun 
for want of funds. The simplest method to be worked upon at present is to 
induce Indians to use their own produce and get markets for Indian artwarcs 
etc. in other countries. This should be done by persons who arc not only not 
middlemen themselves, but will devote the entire proceeds of this branch to 
the benefit of the workmen. 

4. Wandering from place to place will be necessary till “people come 
to education”. The religious character of the wandering monks will carry 
with it a much greater weight than otherwise. 

■ 5. All castes are open to our influence. So long the highest only have 
been worked upon. But since the work department is in full operation in 
different famine-centres, we arc influencing the lower classes more and more. 

0. Nearly all the Hindus approve our work, only they are not used to 
practical co-operation in such works. 

7. Yes, from the very start we are making no distinction in our charities 
or other good works between the different religions of India. 

Reply to Miss N. according to these hints. 


ViVEKANANDA 
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II 

Madras, 

12th February, 1897. 

Dear R., 

I am to start next Sunday. I had to refuse invitations from Poona and 
other places on account of bad health. I am very much pulled down by hard 
work and heat. 

The T — s and others wanted to intimidate me. Therefore I had to give 
them a bit of my mind. You know they persecuted me all the time in 
America because I did not join them. They wanted to begin it here. So I 
had to clear my position. If that displeases any of my Calcutta friends, “God 
help them.” You need not be afraid, I do not work alone, but He is always 
with me. What could I do otherwise? 

Yours 

ViVEKANANDA 


OUR MOTHERS AND SISTERS 

By the Editor 


The women of India are just now at- 
tracting a great deal of attention all 
over the world. None ever thought that 
they could come out so strong and splen- 
did into the political battle and show 
such courage and public spirit. Well, 
this is seemingly one of the many para- 
doxes of this land of puzzles. But to 
those who could look deep into the inner 
workings of the Indian world and under- 
stand the ideas and ideals that govern 
our womankind, the present develop- 
ment has been no surprise. One point 
has to be noted. Our women could never 
have responded in the way they have 
done, had not the call of the nation 
come in the name of spiritual ideals- - 
truth and non-violence (Ahwisd), And 
there is not the least doubt that the 
qualities of mind, manifested by our 
mothers and sisters in the present 
struggle, were directly born out of the 
life they have so long lived in their 
households and the ideas and ideals 
they have been following. Their new 
feature is only an outgrowth of the same 
principles as operate in their home-life, 
and not something grown in contradis- 
tinction to them. In the following 
pages we shall try to discuss some of 
the principles that have governed the 
life of our women for ages, and we 


shall try to show their validity in 
face of ignorant foreign criticism. But 
we request our readers not to infer 
from our words that we wish Indian 
women to remain unaltered in future. 
Changes there would certainly be. In 
the present article we shall not discuss 
those prospective changes. We have al- 
ready dwelt on them in our article on 
the Future of Indian Women in Pra- 
huddha Bharata, September, 1927. But 
we must say that, generally speaking, 
the ideals that our women have been 
following, have a permanent validity. 
The future will sec only wider applica- 
tions of those ideals and changes in de- 
tails, but not changes in fundamentals. 

Life in India revolves round two main 
pivots— Woman and the Sanvynain, and 
they at bottom re])resent the same 
principle. It is impossible to conceive 
Indian culture without the existence of 
the family. Nowhere perhaps does the 
family hold such an importaj)t position 
in the collective life as in India — for 
here the family fulfils also the function 
of the church — and of the family woman 
is the centre and the foundation. 

It is patent even to a casual observer 
that women are pre-eminently absent 
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from the public life in India. It is 
true that with the growth of political 
life, this want is being partly fulfilled 
in some provinces. But it is still 
fundamentally true that women do not 
openly play any great part in Indian 
public life. In certain provinces they 
come out of the purdah ^ have freedom of 
movement like men and are without 
veil. But even there women are pre- 
eminently busy with their households : 
they do not meddle in public life. It 
thus appears that the world in India 
is divided into two clearly demarcated 
halves. In one, man alone reigns. And 
in the other, woman. Woman looks 
after the household, — man earns money, 
does business and fulfils the communal 
obligations. Her world is the family and 
his the outer life. This, in the Western 
eye, is a great disability of our women. 
Women are also human, they say, why 
then should they not function in the 
outside world like men ? The idea 
of woman, as it prevails in the modern 
West, is that of man’s equal in all 
respects, socially, culturally, economi- 
cally, politically and conjugally. This 
idea has much to commend itself to the 
modern mind. It at least does not limit 
woman to certain functions only. There 
seems to be more reason and justice in 
it. But if all human questions could 
be solved on the basis of reason and 
justice alone, this modern idea could 
certainly be considered a decided 
improvement on the past position. But 
it is not really so. A look at the 
Western world would convince that 
woman, though her position is now 
quite equal to man’s, has not 
found .happiness and stability. She is 
unhappy. She does not find any last- 
ing poise. By trying to become equal 
to man, she has lost her womanhood, 
her own self. She is restless and miser- 
able. Of course it would be wrong to 
say that feminism has not made any 
lasting contribution to the welfare of 
woman. But she has no stability, and 
she has lost the graces she formerly 
possessed. 

One important fact is often ignored 


in judging the position of woman 
in communal life. The position of 
woman has changed in the West, not 
purely under the urge of justice and 
reason. The greatest pressure exerted 
was economic. Modern industrialism 
was bound to bring about profound 
changes in the position of woman. The 
West manufactured, the East supplied 
the market, so that the West could pro- 
duce as much as it liked. This drew 
woman into the economic field. She 
as a mere household drudge, was a 
loss economically ; as an active co- 
worker of man in the industrial field, 
she yielded more profit. This change in 
the economic status of woman was bound 
to bring about changes in other fields, 
in the domestic, conjugal and social life. 
But what has been the consequence? 
The West finds that unemployment is 
staring it hard in the face. The East has 
awakened. It refuses to be the dump- 
ing ground of the products of the West. 
The West has been over-producing. It 
must not do so any more. In fact, with 
the passing of days, as the Eastern 
countries would be catering to them- 
selves more and more, the West will 
have to reduce its production propor- 
tionately. There must be smaller and 
smaller number of workers in the 
industrial field. Some must seek other 
fields of action. Why should not those 
be women? In fact, not long ago, one 
British Cabinet Minister openly depre- 
'cated the invasion of the economic field 
by women. 

The communal life of a people, in 
fact all life, always wants systematisa- 
tion. There is no lasting peace and 
gain in changing from day to day. 
The modern mind is so deeply be- 
wildered that it has begun to believe 
bewilderment itself as the normal thing. 
The West, if it would gain the greater 
things of life, must learn to have some 
system and order in its life, and not 
haphazard action and thinking in the 
name of individual freedom and ration- 
alism. When the spirit of order pre- 
vails, women are bound to be ousted 
from the industrial field more or less and 
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pushed back into domestic life. There 
is a very good reason why it would 
be so. If woman in the West has 
gained in certain respects, she has lost 
much in another respect. She is no 
longer the ideal wife or mother. She 
cannot build up a home, where new 
generations can be properly brought up. 
She herself has to be out all day like 
her husband. Housekeeping is more 
and more precarious. The proper at- 
mosphere is absent from the home. The 
peace, sweetness, poise and calm which 
make home the training ground of life, 
cannot be engendered without the loving 
meditations and silent ministrations of 
wife or mother. Woman must abide 
perpetually in the home to invest it with 
the sacred graces of a sanctuary. The 
modern woman, who is the equal of man 
in functions and mentality, is ill 
equipped to make a home. Life has 
become mechanical, the deeper forces 
are absent. Man cannot replace woman 
in this respect. It is pre-eminently the 
function of woman. Wc have no doubt, 
therefore, that when conditions will 
settle down in the West, when order will 
emerge out of the present chaos, life 
there also would be divided between man 
and woman — the world for him and the 
home for her. This is not to uphold the 
purdah, hovirevcr, or to limit woman to 
domestic functions only. By all means 
women should have all culture of head 
and hands and exert a potent influence 
on the affairs of nations and the world. 
But her primal concern should be the 
home. 

In the light of the above observations, 
the present position of the Indian 
woman may not seem so bad as it at 
first has been imagined. It is quite true 
that she is too circumscribed. Her 
education has been neglected in certain 
respects, and her mind v;orks often 
within narrow limits, which is due to 
the lack of intellectual equipment. But 
Ijer fundamental position is correct. Let 
none suppose that the Indian woman 
is busy with the kitchen or purely house- 
hold works only. It is the woman that 
looks after the intricate relationships 


that exist between innumerable kiths 
and kins and neighbours in India. She 
is alert about the smallest details. She 
never allows them to lapse. Man looks 
after the business side of life. But the 
maintenance of these relationships is the 
duty of woman primarily. And she 
takes the liveliest interest in the 
activities of her husband and children. 
She knows the details of their works 
and advises them, and her advice is 
often valuable. No man v/ill ever do a 
thing — even a business deal — without 
asking the advice of his mother and 
wife. It may be that her ignorance of 
business intricacies will not alv/ays 
enable her to advise correctly, and 
perhaps her advice in that case will have 
to be ignored, still it is always sought. 
It thus happens that, because of this 
practice, when the husband dies, the 
wife, a purdah lady, never seeing the 
outside world, often manages vast 
estates with the utmost skill and 
cfliciency. Still we must admit that it 
is not in these things that we seek the 
excellence of the Indian woman. It is 
always in the mystic atmosphere that 
she creates about herself and in the 
home, that wc find her greatest glory 
and function. 

Indian culture is pre-eminently 
spiritual. And spirituality is more or 
less a discipline of emotions. Those 
fortunate few who realise the Lord face 
to face, have their life transformed. 
Their entire being is impregnated with 
God; and their efforts never deviate 
from the high level of spiritual truth. 
They feel rightly and act rightly. But 
for all others life must be an adoration 
to an invisible Divinity. They do not 
clearly or even vaguely perceive the 
spiritual goal towards which they have 
to travel and in reference to which they 
have to mould their life and control their 
thoughts, feelings and actions. As 
impulses, in the last analysis, are the 
guide of life and action, their primary 
duty is the right regulation of impulse. 
They must learn to feel rightly. The 
impulses of a man of spiritual realisation 
are spontaneously correct. Those of an 
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ordinary man have to be made so by 
strenuous efforts. 

Men, engaged in various activities, 
especially in earning money, have to 
depend largely on their womankind to 
maintain the correct level of their 
thought and feeling. Without their 
help, the turmoils of life would easily 
submerge them in materialism. In 
India, therefore, the mother and the 
wife have the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the true tone in the life of their 
children and husbands. This is the key- 
note of the life of an Indian household. 
Through prayer and service, women 
create the proper atmosphere in the 
home, so that whatever the men-folk 
may be doing outside, at home they 
must always dwell as it were on the 
threshold of the chapel. The excessive 
religious enthusiasm of our women, 
sometimes manifesting as a fanatical 
regard for ceremonial purity, is some- 
times ridiculed by certain critics. That 
is because they fail to understand the 
inwardness of it. The spiritual idealism 
of modern India, it must be remem- 
bered, is largely due to our women. 
The reason why we arc not yet engulfed 
by the aggressive secularism of the West, 
is due to their conservatism. They are 
faithful in every respect — to their 
people, to their religion, and to their 
God. This faith still holds together the 
best elements of Indian domestic life. 

But mere religious enthusiasm would 
have availed little if there were not a 
superabundance of love. It is love that 
tells even in difficult situations. Our 
women’s actions may appear unreason- 
able to us. Their commands may not 
appeal to our common sense. But the 
love that accompanies these, endows 
them with a sweetness of perfection, 
which is irresistible. This love and 
affection often hold in check otherwise 
refractory natures. Foreigners have 
often observed the disparity between the 
intellectual convictions of an educated 
Indian and his actions under the 
influence of his family. And they have 
laughed at his impotence. They do not 
know that an Indian considers correct 


feeling as higher and more precious than 
a correct idea. How can an Indian, 
knowing that to feel truly is infinitely 
better than to be rational, resist the 
appeal of his home where, in spite of 
lack of modern knowledge, there is still 
an intensity of noble feeling ? 

The lack of modern accomplishments 
in our women is undoubtedly regret- 
table. This has accentuated the division 
between the home and the outside world. 
But perhaps this is not without its 
saving graces. The modern age with its 
tremendous need of readjustment in 
every sphere of life, is drawing us more 
and more into the vortex of mad action. 
Hurry and bustle, strife and struggle — 
from the waking hour to sleep it is one 
continuous physical movement. There 
is no rest for the mind. It finds no 
time or opportunity to dive deep into 
the inner being wherein is real peace 
and fulfilment. Perhaps this mad whirl 
of action is unavoidable. Evidently we 
have to pass through this phase of 
history. But while the outside is full 
of noise and clamour, the home may 
remain cool as an oasis. If modernism, 
however, catches hold of our woman- 
kind, the home would naturally lose its 
intense conventual atmosphere, unless 
a new spiritual background is set up 
beforehand. Men would miss the 
soothing influence. If our women are 
not modern enough, they at least 
radiate the calm of the Eternal. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope, nor is 
it desirable, that our women should 
remain exactly as they now are. But in 
the mean time let us not forget the 
strength of our present position. 

II 

A proper understanding of the position 
of women in Indian life and the secret 
of her greatness would be impossible 
if we do not remember the above facts. 
It would be futile to judge by the 
exterior. Not merely of Indian women, 
but of men also it is true that they 
look upon correct feeling as the primary 
thing. It is through the heart that the 
deeper truths of life and reality are 
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revealed. We gain in personality and 
reach the heart of things through 
purified emotions. So actions do not 
matter. It is the motive behind, the 
will and the aspiration, that count. If 
we have the proper motive, even the 
most menial action would be trans- 
formed into worship. This is no mere 
philosophical ideal — a counsel of perfec- 
tion. It is intensely believed in by 
most Indians. Greater attention is 
paid to the motive and less to its ex- 
pression. This is pre-eminently true of 
our women. It is natural to love and 
serve one’s husband, children and other 
relations, and this love and serviec can 
be easily raised to higher levels. The 
domestic works that they do, are, there- 
fore, not what they appear to us. To 
them, these are suffused with a celestial 
light. Household work is not mere 
drudgery. We have to note this fact. 
The works that our women do at home 
are not a cruel superimposition. Our 
women are not like slaves to us, whom 
we work day and night for our 
comfort while we look on without 
sharing their burden. This view is 
altogether wrong. When we look at 
from the outside and do not take into 
account the spirit that lies behind, we 
are apt to make these strange mistakes, 
especially when there are preconcep- 
tions. Our women never think that their 
men have superimposed cruel tasks on 
them. The very idea is absurd. In 
India, marriage is not a contract. It is 
a mystic union between man and woman 
which even death cannot annul. With 
such an idea of marriage, the idea of 
the wife being a slave does not cohere. 
Our men also never think that way. 
And it is wrong to suppose that men do 
not help their women in domestic works. 
But it is true that women have the 
charge of domestic works pre-eminently. 
The reason of it has to be sought else- 
where. One must never forget that to 
the woman, her domestic service is 
sacramental. She considers it a great 
shame to relegate it to others. She 
must do it herself. Just as one finds no 
satisfaction in worshipping by proxy, so 
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the Indian woman is disconsolate if she 
has to neglect her household work. We 
dare say this is characteristic of women 
in every land. Wherever there is deep 
and true love, it takes the form of 
worship and finds expression in personal 
service. In India this fact has been so 
well recognised that it has been made 
into a kind of cult. Woman must never 
give up household work. To be able to 
manage with her own hands the entire 
work of the household with complete 
success and satisfaction, is her pride and 
glory. Even in the rich households 
where servants arc employed, the wife 
daily cooks a dish or two for her 
husband and does personal service to 
him herself. This is considered to be 
the right thing. This is not slavery, but 
the exaltation of conjugal life into a form 
of worship, without which domestic life 
becomes barren of spiritual results. Our 
men know this. They are fully aware 
of the sacramental nature of their 
women’s services. 

Our women get up from bed earlier 
than the men. They are about their 
work before others have risen. The 
house is tidied up and washed and pre- 
parations made for the new day at the 
earliest hour possible. Then they bathe 
and finish their worship and prepare the 
meal for the household. And they never 
eat before the entire household has been 
served. So on through the round of 
daily duties till all have retired for the 
night. First to wake up and last to 
sleep, their whole life is one continuous 
service. Silence, sweetness and an 
infinite patience radiate from their every 
movement. They envelop themselves 
and the home with a sacramental atmos- 
phere. This is the most precious herit- 
age received by us from the past, and 
this must remain intact amidst all 
necessary changes of the coming days. 

Foreigners do not understand where 
the strength of our women lies. They 
look upon them as tyrannised by men, 
suffering, miserable. It is true their 
present life and position are not as ideal 
as they should be. But they still com- 
pare very favourably with modern 
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women. We in India find much in the 
modern Western woman, which we 
scarcely admire and would never wish 
our mothers and sisters to imitate. We 
have already pointed out that the 
modern Western woman is not such a 
happy being as is usually imagined. 
She is also not successful as a wife. 
A tree is known by its fruit. If the 
characteristics of the modern Western 
woman arc so desirable, why is it that 
marriage in the West is becoming daily 
a mere verbal affair, losing its sanctity 
and depth ? How is it that divorces are 
becoming more and more numerous ? 
Why is chastity becoming a byword of 
ridicule } Why is the happy home 
becoming rarer every day? Why are 
women becoming more and more 
frivolous? Wc by no means indict the 
entire womanhood of the West. But 
much of the so-called modernism of the 
Western woman is of questionable merit, 
— it has yet to justify itself, and so far 
as our present knowledge goes, it has 
proved on the whole harmful. Sane 
minds are increasingly realising that the 
old-world idea of woman, as the chaste, 
faithful wife, dignified mistress of the 
home and affectionate mother of 
children, is more fruitful and real than 
the present-day masculine and frivolous 
aspects of w’omcn. When the ‘civilised’ 
nations are finding their experience of 
the modern woman so distasteful, 
‘uncivilised’ India may well be justified 
in not condemning the present position 
of her womanhood. Surely there is 
much room for improvement in it, but 
not perhaps in the fundamentals. The 
purity, dignity and nobility of our 
women can stand comparison with those 
of the womanhood of any other country. 
Even our severest critics, if truthful, 
will admit this. 

Ill 

If the first function of the mother and 
the wife is to maintain the spiritual 
traditions and idealism of the famil}^ 
intact, the means to do is evidently 
the perfect chastity, the SatUdharma of 
the wife. Marriage in the Hindu eyes 


is a sacrament. It is not a relation of 
flesh or of this life merely. It is a union 
for ever. To a foreign reader, such a 
description may seem too idealistic. But 
there are still thousands and thousands 
of Hindu wives who believe this to be 
literally true. On this belief they build 
their life, and out of it they draw 
sustenance and strength to go steadfast 
and unflinching through the vicissitudes 
and difficulties of their conjugal life. 
The Hindu wife believes that her 
relation with her husband is only a con- 
tinuation of that of previous lives, and 
that it will stretch forward to the future 
births as well, until both have been 
emancipated by realising Brahman, The 
husband cannot leave the wife behind, 
however highly advanced he might be 
spiritually, and the wife also cannot out- 
strip her husband. Wliatevcr merit the 
one earns, goes equally to the other. 
They must go side by side through all 
lives. It is a fond belief among the 
Hindus that the husband and wife arc 
predestined for each other, and one day, 
through varied negotiations, they are 
bound to be united. There is thus an 
element of fatality in the relationship 
between the husband and the wife. 

It is irrelevant to enquire whether this 
belief has any basis in reality. The 
belief itself is a reality, especially when 
it is so earnestly held. There is not the 
slightest doubt that millions of Hindus 
intuitively hold this belief and mould 
Ijicir life in its light. But we need not 
conclude that there is no reality in it. 
In fact, no great belief can exist with- 
out being fundamentally real. The 
secret must be sought primarily in the 
mind of the believers. We must 
remember that to the wife her husband 
is no mere man, but God Himself. He 
is all in all to her. Not in the sense in 
which the foreign critic conceives it — 
she the slave and he the master owning 
her body and her service ! — but in the 
sense that she sees her Ideal embodied 
in him and as such pours out all the 
love and devotion of her heart 
unstintedly at his feet. In such self- 
dedication there is no humiliation or loss 
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of personality ; on the other hand, there 
is a great freedom and accession to the 
higher realms of spirit. There is a 
beautiful custom in some parts of India. 
The wife once a year fasts for three 
days worshipping Savitri (the great 
Hindu wife whose love for her husband 
compelled even Death to bring him back 
to life) ending it with the worship of her 
own husband. All these three days she 
listens to the story of Savitri from the 
lips of the priest,— how she followed the 
husband of her choice to the forest 
knowing well that lie would be short- 
lived, and how her great love gave her 
the spiritual vision, so that when the 
husband passed away in death, she could 
visualise the dread god Death and his 
emissaries and the soul of her husband 
being carried away by them (had she 
not dwelt so long on the soul of her 
husband and not on his body? — so she 
gained the subtle vision which comes to 
one only after much spiritual exercise). 
This annual observance of the Hindu 
wife is typical of her attitude towards 
her husband. To her he is an ineffable 
admixture of God and man. There is 
undoubted!]’ all the romance and 
intimacy between them as between any 
lovers. But transfiguring and envelop- 
ing them, there is this worshipful regard 
of the wife for the husband. The wife 
salutes him bowing at his feet and touch- 
ing them. The husband places his hand 
on her head in benediction. In such a 
relationship, therefore, the wife always 
abides in the consciousness of the 
Eternal. And if the wife expects that 
the husband, that is to say, her vision 
of him, should stand by her through life 
and death for all eternity, who can dare 
to say that it would not come true? 
Does the Eternal ever fail anyone, when 
He is truly and sincerely relied on ? 

The Hindu wife knows what she is 
doing. She is fully aware that the body 
and the mind of her husband are in 
themselves ephemeral and imperfect. 
She never deludes herself that they are, 
as they may appear, perfect. And she 
also, common human being as she is, 
rejoices if the person of her husband is 


beautiful and his mind cultured and 
noble. But she docs not stop there. 
The Hindu wife is a very great idealist, 
the greatest perhaps of all human beings. 
From the moment of her marriage, she 
beings to idealise her husband. The 
process begins with going deeper than 
his mind and discovering the light of 
perfection in his inner Godhead. 
Through prayer and loving service, she 
intensifies this vision until it has be- 
come natural to her. Then her husband 
and God become one in her eyes. But 
this does not turn the head of the 
husband. It is true that as the head of 
the family he exercises authority on the 
household. But only to a certain 
extent. And even that is not because 
he thinks he is the master of his wife. 
He knows that if the wife serves him 
with a worshipful regard and absolute 
submission, it is not because of his so- 
called authority. lie fully recognises 
that it is her way of spiritual self-realisa- 
tion. It is her greatness. He is merely 
the symbol of her worship. He cannot 
lay any claim to it, it belongs to God 
that is in him. There is thus a para- 
doxical relationship between them. To 
the wife, the husband is all in all. But 
the husband in his heart of hearts ever 
refuses this worship, turning it deliber- 
ately towards a higher destination. He 
admires and respects the greatness of 
soul that his wife’s devotion to him 
represents. 

A word in explanation is perhaps 
necessary here. When we say that the 
Hindu wife looks upon her husband as 
Divine, wc do not mean that all Hindu 
wives reach the acme of that realisation. 
What wc mean is that this attitude and 
outlook is always there. We may be- 
lieve in God and yet may not have 
realised Ilim. But the belief itself has a 
tremendous value. It regulates our life 
according to its truth, it spurs us on 
towards its realisation and it saves us 
from straying into other paths. Simi- 
larly even to believe that one’s husband 
is Divine has a tremendous effect. And 
we may confidently say that this belief 
with many many Hindu wives is no 
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mere idea, but the very breath of their 
life. It is this that makes them over- 
look the imperfections of their husbands 
and patiently bear with them in their 
lapses. And this love always tells. It 
may be said that a more natural and 
human attitude towards their husbands 
would have been more beneficial to the 
latter. But experience shows that those 
who love silently, ultimately help most. 

IV 

The husband considers it his supreme 
duty to love and cherish his wife, giv- 
ing her the purest love possible. He 
must never look upon any other woman 
with the same light of love in his eyes. 
We recognise only these several relations 
of men with women : mother, wife, sister 
and daughter, — all women must fall 
within these four categories. A Hindu 
cannot become the friend of another 
woman or vice versa in the intimate 
sense of the word. His love must be 
entirely faithful to his wife. She is his 
Shakti, his power and inspiration. She 
is his consolation in the hour of trial. 
However fallen he might be — he may be 
the greatest of sinners, the worst of men 
— she must ever stand by him. Her 
faith must be as great as God’s, and God 
never forsakes a man however low he 
may lie. The husband, however, has 
the right to forsake her if she proves 
faithless to the marriage vow. This is 
undoubtedly cruel, but is not without 
some justification. We must remember 
that the attitude of the husband and the 
wife towards each other is not the same. 
While the wife should look upon the 
husband as her greatest concern, the 
husband’s allegiance should be above all 
to the family and society. He must look 
upon the well-being of the family above 
his personal considerations. If there is 
any element in the family which it is 
considered would poison its moral 
health, he must ruthlessly eliminate it, 
whatever it might cost to his heart. It 
is an extreme measure and is applicable 
only in extreme cases — those of un- 
chastity. In such cases, the Hindu is 
clear in his duty. All other faults may 


be condoned, but not unchastity. To- 
day in the West, incompatibility of tem- 
perament, cruelty, poverty, all these 
are reasons enough for annulment of 
marriage. Hindus endure all these with 
a calm mien. But unchastity they can- 
not tolerate in the slightest degree. 
There are reasons. It cannot be other- 
wise in a community of which the one 
ostensible purpose is spiritual self-reali- 
sation. Chastity is indispensable for 
spiritual efforts. The Hindu race, of all 
races the most spiritually disposed, has, 
therefore, laid the greatest emphasis on 
chastity, and any defalcation of it, it 
punishes with the utmost rigour, not for 
punishment’s sake, but for the safety of 
society. It is needless to point out that 
the unchastity of a wife is infinitely more 
harmful to the family and communal life 
than the unchastity of a husband. This 
is not, however, to condone the hus- 
band’s infidelity which is always punish- 
ed by society. But who can deny 
that the spiritual good of the entire 
household depends, in the last analysis, 
on the faith of the woman? 

Another factor must be taken into 
account in understanding this point : 
The Hindu family is in most cases a 
joint family. The welfare of a large 
number of persons depends on the 
head’s decision. lie cannot sacrifice 
their good to his personal interest. Not 
merely in this, but in every respect, the 
husband’s love for his wife must always 
take a secondary place in his thought. 
His love for her may be, and often is, 
as deep as the wife’s love for him. But 
in all decisions and actions relating to 
the common good of the family, it can- 
not come in for consideration. It must 
not manifest itself outside. He must 
forget that he is her husband and re- 
member above all that he is the head of 
the family and a member of his com- 
munity to which he owes his first duties. 
That is also why in any difference 
between his mother and wife, he must 
stand by his mother and not his wife, 
right or wrong. 

In any understanding of Hindu cus- 
toms, the fact that the Hindus are pre- 
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eminently communistic in view, must 
never be forgotten. We live for the 
community. The communal good is 
higher than the individual good. In this 
we are diametrically opposed to the 
West which believes so much in indivi- 
dualism. Why arc children given in 
marriage? Why should not the wife 
have freedom to order her own life? 
Why should she bow to the cruel orders 
of the family or community? Why 
should not she have a family of her own, 
herself the mistress and not the mother- 
in-law ? Why should her lapses in 
chastity be so severely punished in con- 
sideration of family good? Why should 
not widows remarry if they wish? Why 
may not the wife divorce her husband? 
These questions we have answered in 
one way, the West in another. And the 
justification lies in our characteristic 
view of life. Our customs stand 
or fall with the truth or falsity of 
communism. Which shall man do? — 
Should he allow his personal desire 
triumph or should he submit to the com- 
munal good in case of conllict? One 
thing we must remember. Individuals 
are not such independent beings as in- 
dividualism supposes. Their thoughts 
and actions influence the larger com- 
munity. For the sake of the commu- 
nity, we cannot allow individuals com- 
plete freedom. Why has democracy 
failed ? Because when we allow the 
masses of mankind to have their way, 
disaster is sure to follow. For they arc 
after all ignorant; they lack knowledge 
and judgment. They need to be led. 
They cannot decide anything. They are 
unlit. Such freedom to the masses of 
men and women has resulted equally in 
social disaster. The Hindus, are, there- 
fore, correct in thinking that individuals 
cannot always have their way. They 
must be disciplined for their own sake 
as well as for the sake of the good of 
the community. By submitting to the 
communal good, we are deprived of the 
pleasures of lower desires, but realise a 
higher individuality, which is the greater 
good. Of course the communal good 
must represent the higher individual 


good, otherwise conflict between indivi- 
duals and society is inevitable. Fortu- 
nately, Hindu community escapes this 
conflict. Therefore, generally speaking, 
the rigours that the urge of communal 
good imposes on Indian women, are 
justified, for they ultimately lead indivi- 
dual women also to greater good. The 
Hindu woman is alive to this fact, 
though she may not always explain it. 

It is needless to say that this high 
idealism necessarily inflicts great suffer- 
ing on the women. It is not always easy 
and pleasant to live up to ideals in this 
world of sordid realities. Hindu men 
are not all saints, they have their follies 
and foibles like other men. It is the 
great glory of Indian women that they 
still maintain their faith intact. Especial- 
ly in the present days when Hindu so- 
ciety is extremely degenerated, when 
no society practically exists, when 
men’s faith in their national ideals is 
so dim, it is extremely diflicult for 
women to retain their faith undimmed. 
When men do not and cannot respond 
to the idealism of their women, home 
life becomes miserable. There is ex- 
treme poverty everywhere. Finer as- 
pects of life are almost submerged. 
Men have forgotten their duties in 
return for the services accepted from 
their women. It is no wonder that 
the patience and faith of the women 
arc being strained to the utmost. Yet 
the faith still persists. This is our glory 
and our great good fortune. This is the 
one lamp burning unflickering and 
undimmed when other lamps are 
extinguished or about to go out. And 
this will, we have no doubt, soon rej,- 
create the ancient sweetness, peace and 
strength of our domestic and social life. 

V 

In these days of cheap idealism and 
surrender to the tangible and the ob- 
vious, our women may be tempted to 
forsake their noble ideals for more com- 
fortable prospects. Why should women 
look upon their husbands as Divine and 
why should they be as faithful to them 
as they are ? — it may be asked. It may 
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be argued that the attitude must be 
mutual. Both sides must be equal. 
Well, if men are bad, should women also 
become bad? If men fail to rise to the 
high level where the women’s faith 
shines, should women degrade them- 
selves for the sake of so-called equality ? 
The fact is, there is no real and abiding 
joy and peace until we relate our 
thoughts and actions to God or Spirit; 
life’s fruition is impossible either for 
men or women except in relations with 
the Spirit. In so far as women do it by 
means of love and service to their hus- 
bands, their life’s purpose is fulfilled. 
Men also do it. They are also required 
to spiritualise all aspects of life. The 
difference is that while women are ex- 
pected to concentrate their full mind 
on their husbands and all that relates to 
them, men are expected to practise spiri- 
tualisation in relation to the larger 
world. This difference is due partly to 
social customs which have circumscrib- 
ed the women’s world within the family, 
and partly due to the nature of women 
itself, which seeks to lose itself in 
the love and service of the dear 


ones. The differences of masculine 
and feminine natures cannot be ignored. 
After all the experiments at equalisa- 
tion, women are coming to recognise 
a fundamental difference in nature 
between man and woman. In any 
case, for women as well as men, there 
is no other way than the way of 
spiritualisation. By forsaking their pre- 
sent ideals they would only be creating 
new problems and difficulties for them- 
selves and gain nothing real or abiding. 
There is no easy means of solving the 
women’s difficulties. The solution lies 
not in forsaking the present ideals, but 
in asserting them more and more, and 
re-creating the dead conscience of our 
men so that they may rise to the 
required heights in their thoughts and 
actions. And when this has been done, 
the spere of women’s life will be auto- 
matically enlarged; they will naturally 
outgrow their present limitations and 
will exert a direct influence, not only on 
the family, but also on the larger life 
of the community and nation, though 
the home will always remain their special 
sphere of activity. 


DISCOURSES BY SWAMI PREMANANDA 


It was 8 p.m., Tuesday evening, 
March 8, 1916. Some monks and lay 
devotees had assembled in the Visitors’ 
Room at the Belur Math and were 
listening to the reading of one of Swami 
Vivekananda’s works. 

When the reading was over, Swami 
Akhatidananda (a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna) said : “From to-morrow 
I shall teach them Upanishads,^^ At 
that Swami Premananda (another 
direct disciple of the Master) remarked : 

“What other Upanishads would you 
teach them when there is the living 
Upanishad} The life of the Master is 
the living, flaming Vpankhad, None 
could understand the meaning of the 
Radha-Krishna cult if Sri Chaitanya 
had not been born and demonstrated 
it in his life. Even so the Master is 


the living demonstration of the truths 
of the U pariishadit. The U panhhads 
have been current for many centuries 
and people also have been reading 
them. And yet they bow down to our 
illiterate Master and accept his words 
as gospel truths. He never read the 
Upanhhads or any other book. Yet 
how is it that he could explain those 
subtle and complex truths in so simple 
and straight a manner ? If you want to 
read the Vedas, you have to commit its 
grammar to memory and read various 
commentaries, in which every com- 
mentator has sought to explain the 
texts in his own way. Innumerable 
scholars have been arguing over the 
texts without coming to any conclusion. 
Our Master, however, has in very 
simple language explained all those 
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truths, and his words are extant. 
When you have such a living fountain 
before you, why dig well for water 

The day before, the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna, twelve of the novices had 
been initiated into Sanmjdm, To-day 
they begged a rupee of a lay devotee, 
hired a boat and went to the Dakshine- 
swar Temple. Swami Premananda did 
not like this. He said to them : 

“You shaved your heads (became 
monks) yesterday, and you already 
think that you are beyond all dis- 
ciplinary restrictions } Unless one 
observes disciplinary laws, can one go 
beyond them.'^ Those who have re- 
nounced — who arc Sannydsim, arc the 
teachers of men. And you, having 
renounced, have become such. But 
how is it that you begged money to-day 
to pay for the boat-hire ? Is that 
spirituality.^ If you wanted so much 
to see the place of the Master’s 
Sddhandf why, instead of begging 
money, did you not go to Bally and 
beg the ferryman to take you over, or 
swill across the Ganges? Or you could 
walk all the way via the Howrah 
bridge. Then I would have known that 
you are indeed fit to be teachers of 
men. You are thinking that you will 
have Maths and from there spread the 
ideas of the Master, and that otherwise 
the Master’s ideas would vanish from 
the earth ! You may build as many 
Maths as you like, or you may take 
Sannydsaf but if you have no spiritual- 
ity, all will be in vain. On the other 
hand, those who are not building Maths 
or taking Sa7mydsa, — the householders, 
if they have spirituality and live the 
true life, will surely be worshipped by 
people even though they may not wear 
the ochre cloth. Whoever will 
assimilate the ideals of the Master into 
his life, be he a Sannydsin or a house- 
holder, will be great. The Master 
himself is spreading his own ideas. 
Never think that if you Sannydsins do 
not preach his ideas, these will not 
spread ! Rather thank your stars that 
you have better opportunities than the 
householders and are living in the 


blessed company of these great souls 
(the direct disciples of the Master).” 

Sivami Akhandananda : “Six of us at 
one time lived in the same cottage at 
Hrishikesh for nearly two months. 
This very much astonished the other 
Sddhas of the place. They said to us : 
‘How do you brother-disciples live 
together? If only two of our brother- 
disciples lived for two days together 
they would begin to quarrel.’ Once I 
told this to Vijaykrishna Goswami at 
Brindaban. He was overjoyed to hear 
me and said : ‘There is nothing 
surprising in this. It is no ordinary 
thread that binds you. Was your 
Master an ordinary man and Sddhii? 
Had he been an ordinary man, could 
he have built you Calcutta boys up in 
this fashion ? I do not wonder that 
there is such love and union amongst 
you.’ He (Goswami ji) then used to live 
in the Dauji’s temple and I would 
occasionally go to him for tea.” 

Sxcaiai P remananda : “I tell you 
for a fact, I am not enamoured of the 
mere ochre cloth, I want renunciation 
and dispassion. I very much appreciate 
the life of Nag Mahashaya (Saint Durga 
Charan Nag — a disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna). He did not wear the ochre 
cloth, and yet what a great soul he 
was and how great was his renun- 
ciation I 

“When I visited Dacca the last time, 
I went to Nag Mahashaya’s place 
before I left. One of his friends told 
me that a Brahmin used to come to his 
house to read the Bhdgavatam. He 
would read a verse and Nag Mahashaya 
would expound it for a long time. 
Pandits read the Bhd^avatam, but Nag 
Mahashaya actually realised the truths 
contained in it and they were, therefore, 
as vivid to him as any sensible object. 
His father, however, would not like his 
long exposition. He would get angry 
and say : ‘Well, won’t you allow me 
to listen to the reading of the Bhdga- 
vatain?^ Nag Mahashaya was infinitely 
patient. He would remain silent.” 

Sxvarni Akhandananda : “Suren 

Mukherji, afterwards Baba Premananda 
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Bharati, was devoted to the Master. 
He visited the Baranagore Math for 
some time, and went to preach 
Hinduism in America. Once he went 
on a visit to Nag Mahashaya’s village. 
As soon as Nag Mahashaya saw him, he 
began to dance in joy raising his hands 
and crying : ‘Calcutta !’ ‘Calcutta !’ 
That is to say, he had come from the 
very place where the Master used to 
live. Sri Gouranga also, you know, 
went into ecstasy when he learnt that 
the musical * instrument called Khol 
which is played in devotional music, was 
made of the clay of the village he was 
just then visiting. 

“You will be astonished to hear of 
the hard austerities Sv/amiji (Viveka- 
nanda) practised. When he was 


wandering as an itinerant monk over 
India, 1 used to follow him. In those 
days, before he left for America, he 
used to place a coarse blanket, some 
fifteen to twenty seers in weight, on 
his shoulder, and have a bag full of 
books with him. Once he fell on hard 
days at Limdi, when a poor Brahmin 
gave him shelter. He lived with him 
for a few days. The Maharajah of 
Limdi, in the mean time, came to know 
of his greatness and requested him to 
come to his palace and live there. But 
the Sv/ami refused lest his removal to 
the palace would cause pain to the 
Brahmin. The Maharajah, however, 
used to send him various royal dishes, 
and the poor Brahmin also would 
partake of them.” 


PIIILOSOPHY THE LIFE-VALUES 

By S. Radhakrisiinan 


In India to-day we are faced by a 
real danger of ignoring the importance 
of ideal values in our anxiety to in- 
corporate sciciitihc conceptions and poli- 
tical devices into our national life. 
Many seem to think that political ar- 
rangements and scientific applications 
arc the things which have the greatest 
value for human efiicicncy and human 
happiness. I am persuaded that they 
possess what is called instrumental value 
as distinct from intrinsic value; they 
refer to the appurtenances of life and 
not to life itself. I believe that politics 
and industry, necessary as they are, are 
only means to the end of the happiness 
of mankind which consists in the realisa- 
tion and maintenance of ultimate values 
whose study and achievements consti- 
tute the problems for philosophy and 
religion. These latter give us the inside 
of a civilisation, the spiritual core of it, 
while science and politics give us the 
outside or the external aspects. Some- 
thing more than physical efficiency and 
rational content is necessary for a stable 
civilisation and that is spiritual values. 
Hegel said : “A civilisation without 
metaphysics is like a temple without the 


holy of holies.” We cannot rebuild a 
civilisation without a definite philosophy 
of life. 

The greatness of a civilisation is not 
to be judged by the efficiency of its 
railway system, or the number of its 
battle-ships, or the extent to which 
machine-made goods have replaced 
handicrafts within its borders, or its re- 
serve of gold, or system of ballot. No, 
it has its own proper excellence. Human 
happiness belongs to a dimension other 
than physical development or intellec- 
tual efficiency, important as these are. 
Man is not a mere physical body with 
certain natural propensities, not a mere 
intellectual being ever busy with devis- 
ing ways and means for satisfying the 
natural propensities, but is a soul, a 
conscious manifestation of the universal 
self, a spiritual being. His real excel- 
lence consists in the manifestation of the 
soul in him. 

The danger of modern civilisation with 
its excessive concern for the objective 
and the concrete is that the soul in man 
is not getting its chance. Human 
beings are becoming transformed into 
machines. If it took centuries of bio- 
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logical evolution for the animal to grow 
into the human being, we seem to be wit> 
nessing to-day the gradual transforma- 
tion of the human being into a machine. 
The insistence on body and mind to the 
neglect of the spirit in man is leading to 
a mechanised life. In the world of 
body and mind, we are more like than 
unlike others. We eat the same din- 
ners, wear the same clothes, live in the 
same houses — which are more human 
packing cases than homes — profess the 
same opinions. In a mechanised society, 
it is more easy to be a cog than an in- 
ventor, a Babbitt than a Blake. It is 
difficult to resist the pull of the crowd. 
A mechanical civilisation flattens every- 
thing out. If our ancient sages retreated 
into themselves neglecting external life, 
we seem to ignore all inwardness in our 
craze for external achievement. The 
nature of man has overflown into the 
tool and we have no time to stand and 
stare and shape life into significant form. 
Peaceful intervals for the loafing of the 
spirit are squeezed out. We have be- 
come public phenomena, leading formal 
lives, superficial to the point of soullcss- 
ness. That is why we lack centrality, 
repose, poise. We are not at peace with 
ourselves. The hunger of the soul is 
unsatisfied. We disguise from ourselves 
the inner void by constant excitement. 
To relieve the stalencss of life and sti- 
mulate our tired senses, gambling, sight- 
seeing, sex-excitement — which is the 
only indoor sport available to millions — 
are resorted to. Even the spirit of ad- 
venture is taking conventional forms as 
to who will drink the most or drive the 
fastest. Aimless melancholy and empty 
lives are maladies quite as mortal as illi- 
teracy and inefficiency. The twin evils 
of exhaustion and excitement are the 
direct results of the mechanising of 
modern life. Only the delights born of 
creative work and beauty, and not the 
pleasures which result from costly 
excitements, can satisfy the spirit in 
man. In a civilisation based on science 
to the exclusion of religion and philo- 
sophy we are afraid of being alone. In 
the City of New York, I am told, if any 


one asks for a room on the tenth floor, 
the clerk in charge asks, is it to sleep in 
or fall from? 

I do not want to waste ink over the 
elaboration of the distinctions between 
the primitive and the savage, the bar- 
barian and the civilised. We are not 
perfectly civilised if we do not develop 
a harmonious life of body, mind and 
spirit. A society which stresses the in- 
tellectual as against the spiritual, is a 
lop-sided one and is not in principle 
different from a barbarian society. We 
have barbarians of the body as well as 
barbarians of the intellect. Both of 
them make wrecks of human beings 
since they do not insist on the wholeness 
of man. Are we in essence different 
from the savage? He fought his enemy 
with sticks and stones; we do so with 
guns and gases, but fight we both do. 
His victories were won by courage and 
character ; ours by brain-power and the 
weight and accuracy of the guns. He 
fought more with his body; we fight 
more with our mind. We arc not any 
more domesticated in the world than he 
was. We are certainly more intellectual, 
but not more humane or gentle. Our 
baser passions are now armed with more 
destructive weapons. The ability to 
drive a car and handle a rifle, put on 
glasses and wear a top hat with dignity 
does not mean that we are happy. Men, 
the world over, are increasingly dis- 
satisfied with vapid and vacuous lives, 
with the vulgarity and vacancy which 
are such prominent features. There is 
a yearning, a wistfulness for something 
beyond science and technology, for 
something deeper and more funda- 
mental. 

The scientific or organising intellect 
deals in generalities and remains imper- 
sonal and unhuman while the significant 
things in life are personal and human 
and beyond the reach of science and 
organisation. Organisation is only a 
means to an end and if it usurps the 
place of the end it becomes a tyrant, 
stifling personality and freedom. Abid- 
ing happiness and permanent value are 
found in the self-discovery of the 
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individual. In spite of scientific back- 
wardness, social inefficiency and political 
ineptitude, our ancient sages possessed 
a true perception of the right values 
which make for human happiness. It 
used to be said that God created the 
universe in order that He might appre- 
hend Himself. The Hindu view as 
developed in the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta seems to be more suggestive. 
The world exists in order that we may 
apprehend ourselves, attaining our full 
selfhood through response to whatever 
in it corresponds to our growing person- 
ality, by acquiring each his own place 
in the world by sincere effort, by station- 
ing oneself in the proper way towards 
the great facts of the universe. 

It is not possible in a short article 
to discuss with any approach to 
adequacy the need for spiritual emphasis 
in modern life. If a distinction which 
is a strictly relative one, is permitted, 
we may say that there is a great 
emphasis on the intellectual in Western 
thought and on the spiritual in the 
Eastern. Reason, analysis, action, pro- 
gress are the Western heritage. Calm, 
cultivation of the inner life, the 
surrender of the mind to the pure 
attraction of the light, the striving of 
the spirit to the securing of what is 
sacred and good, the Eastern. 

Cognitive awareness or knowledge is 
of different kinds. The perceptual 
variety helps us to know the sensible 
characters of the external world. We 
have intellectual or logical knowledge 
obtained by the processes of analysis and 
synthesis. It gives us logical or con- 
ceptual. knowledge which is indirect and 
symbolic in character. These two types 
of awareness help us to acquire proper 
control over the environment. It is con- 
tended by some, notably Bradley and 
Bergson, that conceptual knowledge 
breaks up the original integrity of the 
object and gives us only a diagrammatic 
or conceptual reconstruction of the 
object. If we speak about sleep, its 
nature and conditions, we know all 
about it except the sleep itself. The 


object is not merely a putting together 
of the class characters or the aspects or 
qualities it has. There is also know- 
ledge of the object in its intimate 
individuality. Perceptual knowledge 
gives us outward characters, logical 
knowledge and conceptual relations, 
while integral knowledge gives us the 
entire object in its individuality. It is 
knowledge by being and not by senses or 
symbols. There arc aspects of reality 
where no other kind of knowledge is 
possible. Take an emotion like that of 
anger. Sense-knowledge of it is not 
possible except in regard to its super- 
ficial manifestation; intellectual know- 
ledge is unavailing until the data are 
supplied from somewhere else. We 
know the mood of anger by passing 
through it. No one can understand fully 
the force of human love or parental 
affection, who has not himself been 
through them. No amount of intellec- 
tual analysis or imaginative reconstruc- 
tion can help us to know in its true 
nature what it is to be in love. To know 
love truly we must be in love. It is a 
case of knowledge by being. Self- 
knowledge, for example, is born of an 
identity between that which knows and 
that which is known. The typical 
Western mind is inclined to ignore this 
third kind of knowledge. 

Speaking in general terms, for 
Western thought there is no other 
higher authority than logical reason. 
Thought can discover by its own 
strength the system of truth. Socrates 
is credited by Aristotle with two things, 
inductive arguments and universal 
definitions. Whatever is real must have 
a definable form. The classification of 
moral concepts is the first step to any 
improvement in practice. For Plato 
geometry was the model science after 
which all truths should be framed. 
Aristotle invented the science of logic. 
Man is for him pre-eminently a reason- 
ing animal. Logic for the Greeks is not 
so much a science of discovery as one of 
proof. The civic life of the ancient 
Greeks centred round the assembly and 
the law courts and so great attention 
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was paid to intellectual subtlety and 
mental dexterity. To secure victory in 
debate was the great aim, and to that 
end the mastery of the technique of the 
game of argument was necessary. More 
prominence was given to the expression 
and communication of thought than to 
its discovery and exploration. With the 
growth of natural sciences which were 
interested in pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge through experiment and 
verification, the processes by which 
belief grew and thoughts evolved 
engaged attention. But even the 
methodology of the sciences is concerned 
with the grammar of discovery and not 
the life or art of it. The latter by its 
very nature sets limits to logical exposi- 
tion and yet, however truth may be 
discovered, it can be discussed only 
when it is formulated in logical pro- 
positions. For Descartes, whatever can 
be expressed in mathematical form is 
clear and distinct. He sets forth a 
system of universal concepts of reason 
which are derived from a consideration 
of certain fundamental logical and 
mathematical relationships and these 
concepts can be applied to all empirical 
data. For Spinoza, notwithstanding his 
insistence on intuitive knowledge, even 
ethics could be treated in a geometrical 
order. For Leibnitz, again, the monads 
or perceiving minds differ in nothing 
other than the form of perception, for 
each monad resembles the others as 
regards the content of its perception. 
Each reflects the total universe from its 
own special angle. While the lowest 
monads, the plant and the animal ones, 
have only dim and confused mode of 
perception, divine cognition consists in 
completely distinct and adequate ideas. 
Wc, human beings, are in between. Our 
ideas of sense-qualities arc confused, 
while those of logic and mathematics 
distinct. We strive to transform the 
former into the latter, sense-presenta- 
tions into notions conceived by reason. 
The accomplishment of this idea means 
for Leibnitz the formulation of a general 
system of possible forms of thought and 
the universal laws of connection which 
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these laws obey. Leibnitz outlines such 
a scheme in his General Characteristique 
and thus founds symbolic logic which 
reached its great development in the 
works of Boole and Peano, Frege, and 
Russell. Kant’s main purpose was to 
lead philosophy into the sure path of 
science and he inquired into the 
possibility of philosophy as a science 
with the intention of formulating its 
conditions. The nature with which we 
are conversant in the world of science 
and common sense, is traced to the work 
of understanding which arranges the 
sense manifold in an orderly way accord- 
ing to a logic which Kant calls synthetic 
as distinct from the usual, formal or 
analytic logic. Kant’s successors took 
over the logic of synthesis and used it 
more rigorously to remove such imper- 
fections of his system as the assertion 
of things in themselves. In Hegel, 
logic ceases to be a mere theory of 
thought and becomes an account of 
reality. It is an abstract representation 
of an actual process by which the 
absolute spirit reveals itself as the 
universe in the different forms which the 
universe assimies to human consciences, 
nature, history, society, art and religion. 
The rational becomes the real. British 
idealism is in the main a continuation of 
this tradition, though there are of course 
notable exceptions. The realists of the 
Cambridge school arc worshippers of 
logic and the scientific method. From 
the Socratic insistence on the concept 
to Russell’s mathematical logic it is one 
long illustration of the primacy of con- 
ceptual logic. 

For the Hindu mind, on the other 
hand, the real is not merely the logical. 
It is something inward, subjective and 
experiential. It believes in the third 
kind of knowledge, knowledge by being, 
as the source of all fundamental convic- 
tions of life. The ideal of this direct 
knowledge is not contrary to the ideal 
of abstract logic. In moving from con- 
ceptual logic to integral knowledge we 
are not moving in the direction of 
unreason, but arc getting into the most 
fundamental rationality of which human 
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nature is capable. In it we think more 
profoundly, feel more deeply and see 
more truly. We see, feel and become 
in obedience to our whole nature and 
do not simply measure things by the 
standards of intellect. If integral know- 
ledge does not supply us with the 
universal major premises which we can 
neither question nor establish, know- 
ledge and life themselves will fail. The 
fundamental bases of scientific activity, 
artistic creation and ethical striving are 
the ultimate consistency of the universe, 
the ultimate beauty of the universe and 
the ultimate soundness of the universe* 
These are assumptions for science and 
logic, art and morality. But they are 
by no means irrational assumptions. 
Tliey are apprehensions of the soul, in- 
tuitions of the self. If we deny integral 
knowledge, if we make nothing evident 
of itself unto man’s soul, we deny the 
possibility of all knowledge and all life. 
Disbelief in integral knowledge means 
complete philosophical scepticism. If we 
reduce all knowledge to perception and 
conception, disbelief is inevitable. The 
proof of integral knowledge is similar to 
Kant’s proof of a priori elements. We 
cannot think av/ay the fundamental con- 
victions of life. Their opposites are in- 
conceivable. They belong to the very 
structure of our self. They are not data 
received by it or attained by it as the 
result of intellectual analysis and 
synthesis, and there can be no percep- 
tion or conception, if these are not 
assumed. All knowledge is a synthesis 
by which the scattered data of 
experience are pieced together into a 
consistent whole. But this synthetic 
activity is impossible and unmeaning 
unless we start with the idea of the 
whole which must be regarded as an 
idea native to the self. All experience 
issues forth from it and rests on it. 
Logic and life, intuition and intellect are 
specialised and peculiar modifications of 
it. 

It will not be difficult to establish that 
the great philosophers of the West, 
Plato and Aristotle, Descartes and 
Spinoza, Kant and Hegel did make use 


of integral knowledge, though they were 
not clearly conscious of its fundamental 
implications. ‘^Recollection” is Plato’s 
name for that concentrated endeavour 
of the whole man by which the essential 
principles of life and logic are 
apprehended. Aristotle’s ‘nous’ is the 
intuitive apprehension of the first 
principles which all reasoning assumes to 
start with. Descartes insists on the 
clear evidence of God’s existence yielded 
by the very nature of thought itself. 
It belongs to the same region of intuitive 
certainty to which the foundations of all 
sciences belong. The truth of the 
fundamental ideas is their clear 
intelligibility. Cudworth rightly re- 
marks : “Truth is not factitious ; it is 
a thing which cannot be arbitrarily 
made but is, . . . The very essence of 
truth is this clear perceptibility or 
intelligibility” (Intellectual System III, 
pp. 31-35). Kant’s chief contribution to 
the philosophy of religion is his insist- 
ence on the logical indemonstrability of 
God, He relies on the consciousness of 
moral obligation. We know our duty, 
according to Kant, by means of rational 
intuition and not an intellectual calcula- 
tion of results. When we ask why 
Hegel voted for a monistic conception 
of the universe, we see that it is not 
due to mere dialectic. Hegel’s philo- 
sophy is one long dialectical exposition 
of the concrete unity, but dialectic is not 
the way in which the idea of the One 
was arrived at. We must put the One 
in the premises, if the dialectic is to 
deduce it in the conclusion. It is some- 
thing more than dialectical knowledge 
that tells us that the universal cons- 
ciousness operates in each one of us, 
the eternal subject is present in 
the mind of man, without which 
sensations would be blind and con- 
cepts barren. The Hindu thinkers 
were clearly conscious of the source of 
our fundamental convictions. The 
central point of Sankara’s metaphysics, 
to take an outstanding example, is that 
the idea of the supreme reality, pure 
being, infinite and absolute, is not 
derived from the senses or the ordinary 
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processes of logical reasoning. Convic- 
tion of its truth comes only through 
realising it as the common ground 
implied in all our several knowledges. 

The roots of all great thinking lie deep 
in life itself and not in the dry light of 
mere reasoning. Creative work in 
science and philosophy, art and litera- 
ture, is due to this something which is 
greater than mere knowledge. Plodding 
processes of intellect may give us precise 
measurements, detailed developments of 
well-established theories, but the new 
discoveries which have made modern 
science so wonderful, arc due to the 
inventive genius of the creative thinkers. 
The greatest insights are due to pro- 
cesses of the mind, which are beyond 
the level of deliberate ratiocination. 
When we consciously concentrate on 
the object, think attentively about it, 
we do not move very much from the 
point at which we started. We must 
let the intellect lie fallow, allow the 
object to soak into the subsoil of our 
mental life and elicit the reaction of 
the whole mind. Genius is a special 
quality. It is not easy to dcline it. It 
uses intellectual talents as its instru- 
ments, but it comes from somewhere 
further away, a source behind and 
beyond the intellectual, which puts con- 
pulsion, so to say, on the intellect, uses 
it for its own purpose of voicing abiding 
truths. 

In poetic experience we have know- 
ledge by being as distinct from know^- 
Icdge of symbols. The mind grasps the 
object in its wholeness, clasps it to its 
bosom and becomes one with it, ‘‘If a 
sparrow comes before my window,” 
Keats wrote, “I take part in its exist- 
ence and pick about the gravel.” A 
deliberate cancellation of individuality, 
a complete submission to the object 
makes the poet breathe the life of the 
object. The object becomes for the 
poet the specific form, the concrete 
picture of an idea, “a faultless essence 
of God’s will,” as Robert Bridges puts 
it in his The Testament of Beauty. The 
poet has the gift of realising this 
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experience and entering into it through 
appropriate words, even as the other 
artists attempt to embody their ex- 
perience in canvas or stone. “Poetic 
creation,” Carlyle asks, “what is this 
too, but stemg the thing suflicicntly ?” 
and he adds : “The word that will 
describe the thing follows of itself from 
such clear intense sight of the thing” 
{On lleroefi HI). Poetry originates in 
a moment of intense awareness follow- 
ing the act of self-submission. This 
creative experience is so unlike cons- 
cious mind that the latter feels itself 
to be inspired, to be raised above its 
normal power, by the breath of spirit. 
Without this creative intuition, we may 
have clever verses, technical exercises, 
repetitions of old themes, but not 
poetry. Plato distinguishes the man 
of genius, the madman inspired by the 
muses, from the industrious apprentice 
to the art of letters, and maintains that 
the latter has no chance against the 
former. It is all the difference between 
inspired poetry and insipid verse. 
Emerson called Paul’s style “pure 
flame.” When Carlyle gave the finished 
Ms. of his French Revolution to his wife, 
he said : “I know not whether this book 
is worth anything, nor what the world 
will do with it or misdo or entirely for- 
bear to do, as is likeliest; but this, I 
could tell the world : you have not had 
for a hundred years any book that 
comes more direct and flamingly from 
the heart of a living man” (Carlyle\s 
Life, Vol. I, p. 89 ). 

The hero who carves out an adven- 
turous career is akin to the discoverer 
who brings order into the scattered 
elements of a science or the artist who 
composes a piece of music or designs a 
building. Ilighcst virtue is the result 
of intuitive insight and not a mechanical 
observance of maxims or an imitation 
of models. Virtue is knowledge, said 
Socrates; it is not, however, knowledge 
of the intellectual type. It springs from 
the deeper levels of man’s being. It is 
an absolutely free and living adjustment 
and not a mechanical adaptation to a 
preconceived end. The spiritual obliga- 
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tion is of more consequence than the 
traditional codes and conventional 
standards. The behaviour of the hero 
may offend and bewilder the cautious 
conventionalist, but men of creative in- 
sight are liable to the charge of 
immorality. Sankara says : Nistrai- 
gunye pathi vicharatdm ko vidhih ko 
niahedhah. 

There is no greatness, no sublimity, 
no perfection, whatever be the line, 
without the touch of this creative intui- 
tion. The lords of humanity are 
shaped after the same pattern. They 
have touched the deeps of spirit and 
speak and act from that undivided 
impersonal root from which our personal 
thoughts, emotions and wills arise. The 
spirit in us is the supreme light. To 
adapt Emerson, when it inspires the 
intellect we have genius, when it stirs 


the will we have heroism, when it flows 
through the heart, we have love. Put 
the fire of spirit on any altar, it blazes 
up to heaven. Completeness of achieve- 
ment is always satisfying. It is a 
glimpse into the divine. As the Gita 
says, there is the creative vision how- 
ever nebulous and untried, wherever 
there is genius, ardour, and heroism. 

Happiness is not pleasure. It is a 
state of inner and outer harmony. It 
is an accompaniment of creative work. 
Sense-pleasures are pale reflections of the 
true happiness which comes from real 
self-knowledge. Politics and science do 
not reveal the sources of human 
happiness ; philosophy and religion 
speak to us of them. While the culture 
of science is necessary for the comfort 
of the world, the culture of philosophy is 
necessary for the salvation of mankind. 


THE MEXICAN ANALOGY 

By K. B. Maduava, M.A., A.I.A. (London) 


It has been said that India is a rich 
country inhabited by poor people. So 
is Mexico, which with its meagre 15 mil- 
lions of people distributed over nearly 
eight hundred thousand square miles, 
and which for centuries has stirred the 
imagination of people as a treasure- 
house of the world, shares with India 
the paradox of a people starving in the 
midst of plenty. “Behind marble 
palaces and magnificently appointed 
public buildings, beautiful churches and 
public squares, refined manners and re- 
fined tastes, flowers and colourful cos- 
tumesj a pessimistically resigned litera- 
ture, in a minor key, brilliant intellects 
philosophising in vacuo, there is a large 
mass of half starved population working 
a niggardly soil, with primitive tools, 
always afraid of God, the landlord and 
the policeman.” A reader in India 
would assume that this was written of 
this country, but Mexico too like India 
is a picturesque and fascinating country 
exploited fully by students of archaeo- 


logy, and anthropology, history, socio- 
logy and politics, while from the eco- 
nomic standpoint both arc poor and 
backward. Yet by a scries of Revolu- 
tions — political, agrarian and social — 
for well over three centuries, and culmi- 
nating in the one in 1910, — Mexico has 
shown definite signs of recovery and ad- 
vance. To-day, we read, “food supplies 
are less scanty, and more diversified, 
. . . there have been increases in the 
consumption of meats, milk, fruits and 
vegetables . , . shoes are increasingly 
common and clothing increasingly ade- 
quate in essentials . . . the use of soap 
is increasing . . . progress has been 
made, though more strikingly in cities, 
in housing, sanitation and household 
facilities . . . shorter ivorking hours 
and increased mobility of the population 
yield direct and indirect benefits ... a 
middle class has definitely emerged and 
is growing in size and strength, and edu- 
cational efforts are beginning to show 
their fruits.” This is unquestionably the 
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most important aspect of the Revolution 
which began twenty years ago and is 
still in process, and which has brought 
forward a prodigious effort to liquidate 
the accumulated political, social and 
economic evils of many centuries, and 
thus brought to the Mexican peoples 
their concept of ‘‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness”. The story of this 
achievement is not without its topical 
or permanent interest to us in this 
country. 

It is necessary to obtain a fair picture 
of the conditions that existed in Mexico 
about the time of the Revolution, the 
more so as it affords the parallel to the 
conditions in India. The Mexican people 
are predominantly Indian, descendants 
of multifarious tribes speaking many 
languages, with much of their best blood 
wasted over internecine struggles and 
in conflicts with the invading Spaniards. 
The social and political organisations of 
Mexico were not such as to develop the 
potentialities of the people. “A ruling 
caste, roughly corresponding to the 
nobles and clergy before the French 
Revolution, dominated the mass of the 
people. Wealth and power rested with 
a small aristocracy of landlords, the 
Catholic church, resident foreigners and 
foreign business interests and a few poli- 
ticians and Generals who were able to 
grasp a liberal share from time to time. 
The professional and business classes 
and the class of skilled labour were ex- 
tremely small in numbers and in in- 
fluence. Educational facilities were piti- 
fufly limited and much of the actual 
education, whether for rich or poor, was 
ill adapted to the needs of people. Op- 
portunities for discovery, emergence, 
development and utilisation of native 
talent were well nigh negligible and the 
mainsprings of economic progress — am- 
bition, enterprise and thrift — were actu- 
ally dried. The white man who had as- 
serted and had exercised leadership 
through centuries was notably selfish 
and short-sighted.” The aims of the 
Revolution, besides being social and 
political, were also economic, particular- 


ly as governing land and as governing 
labour. 

It is very true that a nation lives ulti- 
mately on the land. And few people, 
except those that know, realise what a 
battle-cry land-hunger has been in the 
twentieth century and in the post-war 
changes. But far-reaching and unusual- 
ly enduring changes have been wrought 
within this period in the redistribution 
of land. Agrarian reform has been un- 
dertaken on a vast scale in the two 
hemispheres at almost precisely the 
same time, within the very same ten 
years ; and more striking than this coin- 
cidence in time is the curious parallel- 
ism in general purpose and method — in 
the transfer of land-holding from the 
few to the many, in the full enjoyment 
of the fruits of agricultural labour, in 
the great changes by which millions of 
labourers became small independent 
farmers. This rural awakening in eco- 
nomic and therefore also political libera- 
tion have taken place in both Balkan 
and Baltic states, in the kingdoms of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, in the 
Republics of Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Esthonia ; in all the “back- 
ward” countries of Europe and likewise 
in Asia too in the same way in which 
it has worked out in Mexico. 

The land question in Mexico has been 
always complicated by its regional and 
climatic limitations, and it presents 
“the curious ironies of not being able to 
correlate altitude, latitude, soil and pre- 
cipitation in the proper combinations.” 
As successive invaders crossed the coast 
lands and deserts and reached the up- 
lands, they found the really choice and 
fertile pockets, where the waters from 
the surrounding mountains gathered, 
already pre-empted. Hence the warfare 
between earlier and later arrivals, and 
hence the displacement of the presum- 
ably more effete and established culture 
by the more warlike and hardier 
migrants. There was thus persistent 
intertribal warfare and struggle between 
one village and another for land or for 
water. And then in response to the in- 
creasing difficulties of making the stub- 
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born soil and the unresponsive heavens 
productive, a ferocious and insatiable 
religion, which increasingly demanded 
sacrifice, first animal, then human, grew 
up with the propitiatory aim of sustain- 
ing the population. And so on through 
centuries, until when the Spanish landed 
they found a nation hopelessly divided 
and readily amenable to conquest and 
subjugation. After the conquest, a 
caste system, corresponding to feudal- 
ism, in land-owning rapidly grew up and 
land was set apart for the king, the 
nobles and the hierarchy, and with 
the serfdom of the native population 
they had a luxuriant existence. By a 
system known as cncomicnda, the native 
population was distributed and “given 
in trust” “to be made use of” on the 
farms and mines. For better handling of 
the serfs, some dociles from the natives 
themselves were retained as foremen, 
and these developed a relatively superior 
position over their fellow Indians, but 
they too were equally serfs even though 
by the barter of their own souls they 
mitigated their hard lots. The villages 
had nominally certain communal lands 
which were to be respected by land 
barons, but actually a steady process of 
encroachment took place, both by sale 
and by mortgage, until the “haciendas”, 
the “great estates”, grew up. This 
persisted for well nigh four centuries 
and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the greater part of the rural 
population consisted of serfs, their 
names of peons literally describing their 
condition of peonage. There is no sur- 
prise then when under these conditions 
the slightest incitement led these suffer- 
ing inasses to violence and bloodshed in 
each of the many Revolutions that 
Mexico was heir to for centuries. It is 
with the remedies that the Revolution 
of 1910 supplied, that we are concerned 
with here. The great leader Madero 
promulgated the promise of restoration 
of lands to such as had been deprived of 
them by the cruel “laws” of the land, 
but he did not carry conviction to the 
peoples as he mixed up this demand with 
general suffrage for which the masses did 


not really care. The slogan of Emaliano 
Zapata for the immediate expropriation 
of one-third of the land of the haciendas 
and the removal of a number of minor 
disabilities carried more appeal to the 
landless and injured rural proletarians. 
But this manoeuvre was soon discovered 
to be a piece of political or military 
strategy and his leadership too soon fell. 
It was the rebel leader, Carranza’s, 
acquiring the control of the people and 
promulgation from Vera Cruz, famous 
law of January 6, 1915, which has been 
aptly compared with Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation in the midst of 
the American Civil War, that was the 
most earnest and successful attempt to 
solve the nation’s oldest and most acute 
problem. 

The Decree or Law of January 6, 
1915, above referred to, provided that 
land should be restored to villages which 
could prove they had been deprived of 
them, and also provided that land 
should be given to villages which though 
they could not prove despoilment, yet 
could establish need. In other words, 
for the first time, agrarian reform as 
such, without reference to any parti- 
cular despoilment or encroachment, was 
launched. In case despoilment was 
established, the process was called “res- 
titution” ; in the other case, the process 
was called “dotacion” meaning “gift” 
or “endowment”. Tw’o years later, in 
February, 1917, this legislation was in- 
corporated in Article 27 of the Consti- 
tution. Under this provision, heads of 
families, males over eighteen years of 
age, unmarried women, or widows sup- 
porting a family, persons owning no 
real estate and virtually indigent, and 
such others are entitled to land to an 
extent supposed roughly to correspond 
to the ability of the individual to culti- 
vate it. The amount, therefore, varies 
from one to four hectares (2j to 10 
acres) of the best land, i.e., which is 
irrigated or permanently watered, or 
about twice that amount of good soil 
wet only by rainfall, and from six to 
twelve hectares (15 to 80 acres) of still 
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poorer land ; and from about eight to 
twenty hectares of grazing land or even 
larger quantities of much poorer land. 
The legal procedure under which land is 
distributed is that a petition is present- 
ed to the Governor of the State by the 
villagers naming those eligible to receive 
land. He refers the petition to the State 
Agrarian Commission, which studies the 
needs of the village, the land to be 
taken, the landlords to be affected, and 
through the Governor gives provisional 
possession. The “restitution” or “dota- 
cion” later goes up to the National 
Agrarian Council where after the evi- 
dence, pro and con, — pro usually from 
the villagers themselves and con in- 
variably from the large landholders, — 
the Council awards its decision in the 
name of the Nation’s chief executive. 
That is the entire proceeding unless 
there be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court which may grant an injunction 
temporarily, and if it find cause, confirm 
it later. If the Supreme Court fail to 
confirm, the land has permanently pass- 
ed back into the possession of the vil- 
lagers. rrotection, however, to the 
large landholder too is given to the 
extent that his farm-buildings, fruit- 
orchards and other special plantations 
not only being excepted, he is left with 
some 150 hectares (i.c., 375 acres) of 
irrigated land and some five times this 
amount of pasture land. 

This was followed by a large number 
of beneficent and necessary reforms in 
national policies of protection, taxation 
and general administration, all of which 
have secured for the nation at large 
sustenance, contentment and strength. 
With this relief and security the nation 
is once more forging ahead in the path 
of its cultural and spiritual civilisation. 
There is great significance in the fact 
that this transformation came through 
a process of “reversion”, a reversion not 
merely of the land to “the actual and 
spiritual descendants of the original 
owners,” but a restoration on a close 
analogy to the pre-Cortezian communal 
land-system so natural to the native 
sentiment and evolution. Under the 


present agrarian laws there is complete 
individual usufruct ; the land is unalien- 
able ; it cannot be sold or mortgaged by 
the cultivator; it must be worked by 
him unless forsooth it is transferred by 
him to another on account of his in- 
ability, such as ill-health, to work it him- 
self. Moreover, it is his land and he will 
not move. Twice the amount of 
“better” land elsewhere would not lure 
the Mexican Indian villager from his 
“tierra”, a word which has a deeper 
significance than any other to him, 
meaning both “home” and “father- 
land” rolled into one. 

In spite of the fact that Mexico is 
essentially an agricultural country, and 
that the mass of its people live in small 
rural communities on the average of 
less than three hundred, and that what 
industry it has is largely extractive, 
mining and oil predominating, with a 
few public utilities and minor manu- 
factures, there has developed an un- 
usually interesting and significant trade- 
union movement. This development re- 
presents the story of the economic ad- 
vancement of Mexico through its labour- 
ing masses. 

Before the Revolution — that is, be- 
fore 1910 — there was no Mexican trade- 
union movement. Organisation was for- 
bidden in law, condemned in theory, 
and forcibly suppressed by Government. 
A few vague radical ideas originating 
with itinerant Spanish anarchists had 
filtered into some of the industrial 
groups in Mexico. But, broadly speak- 
ing, there was neither an industrial 
labour movement nor an industrial 
philosophy around which a labour 
movement could centre. Between the 
years 1910 and 1917 the Mexican Revo- 
lution called into being a few organised 
labour groups who, for military reasons, 
were given special privileges and prero- 
gatives of agitation and organisation 
behind the lines. As a matter of fact 
the Carranza government, before it 
established itself in power, regularly 
courted their services, in return for 
which the Mexican trade-union leaders 
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got a hold upon the government of 
Mexico, which proved invaluable in the 
development of their trade-unionism. 
As a consequence, when the Govern- 
ment became stabilised, they obtained 
for themselves constitutional recogni- 
tion, and in fact they secured by statute 
in one stroke what it had taken the in- 
dustrial nations of Wescrn Europe and 
America one hundred years to achieve. 
These constitutional provisions provide 
for such things as the eight-hour day, 
limits on child labour, the right to orga- 
nise and the right to strike, and so on. 
As the legislation stands at present, 
however, the enforcement of the consti- 
tutional provisions is left to the States, 
and in the year of grace 1930 there is 
a persistent demand for the transfer of 
power from the States to the central 
government for the codification and en- 
forcement of labour legislation. The 
chief question, however, appears to be 
to unravel the mystery why a com- 
paratively unindustrialised country 
should be elaborating such a complicat- 
ed system of labour organisation. The 
answer seems to be, at least in the 


minds of the labour leaders themselves, 
we are told, that what they are trying 
to do is to build up an institutional 
system in Mexico, which will serve to 
protect the Mexican workers from the 
evil consequences of too rapid industrial- 
isation by foreign exploitation. Most of 
the industries are owned by foreigners, 
practically all active capital is foreign 
and the trade-unionists are acting as a 
bulwark against a too drastic and sud- 
den exploitation by foreign investors. 
It is clear thus that the Mexican move- 
ment is not a radical movement in the 
older sense of the term ; it is really a 
species of nationalism, and it is in one 
way a nationalistic development in a 
country, having natural resources but 
no capital, needing and wanting capital, 
and too shy to come out. And for stu- 
dents interested in imperialism, this 
presents an interesting and perhaps too 
original an attack on the problems 
which arise from the impingment of an 
industrial upon a primitive agricultural 
community by a foreign agency. The 
outcome of this attempt will certainly be 
watched as much in Mexico as elsewhere. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION* 

By Romain Holland 


The spiritual harvest of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda was not scattered 
broadcast to the winds. It was 
garnered by Vivekananda’s own hands 
and placed under the protection of wise 
and laborious farmers, who knew how 
to keep it pure and to bring it to 
fruition. 

In the Lije of Vivekananda I have 
described his foundation in May, 1897 
of a great religious Order to whose trust 
he confided the storing and administra- 
tion of his Master’s spirit — ^the Rama- 
krishna Mission. And there we have 
also traced the first steps of the Order 
with its twofold activity of preaching 
and social work from its inception up 
to Vivekananda’s death. 


His death did not destroy the edifice. 
The Ramakrishna Mission has estab- 
lished itself and grown.* Its first 
director, Brahmananda, busied himself 
to secure it a regular constitution. By 
an act of donation prepared by Viveka- 
nanda the Order of Sannyasiiis of Rama- 
krishna, domiciled in the Bclur Math, 
near Calcutta, became possessed in 1899 
of a legal statute. But in order that 
the Order might be empowered to receive 

*All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated in part or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author. — Ed, 

* We can follow its development in details 
in the General Reports of the Mission, pub- 
lished by the Governing Body of Belur Math 
from 1918 to 1926. 
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gifts for its charitable work the necessity 
arose for a legal fiction to double the 
original foundation into a Math 
(monastery) and a Mission. The latter 
was duly registered on May 4, 1909, 
‘^undcr Act XXI of 1860 of the 
Governor-General of India in Council.” 
The Math and the Mission are really the 
two aspects, the monastic and the 
philanthropic, of the same organisation, 
both controlled by the General Council 
of the Order. But the popular name, 
wrongly applied to the whole, is that of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. 

The aims of the Mission, as defined in 
the Memorandum annexed to the act of 
registration of 1909, arc divided into 
three classes : 

1. Charitable works. 

2. Missionary works (organisation 
and publications). 

3. Educational works. 

Each is sub-divided into permanent 
institutions (Maths, Ashramas, Societies, 
Homes of Service, orphanages, schools, 
etc.) and transient enterprises, activities 
of casual help called into being by urgent 
but temporary necessity. 

Ill the Maths or monasteries there are 
regular monks, who have renounced the 
world and have received initiation after 
a period of novitiate. They are con- 
stantly moved from one centre to an- 
other according to the exigencies of the 
work, but they remain under the control 
of the General Council of the Order at 
Belur. There arc some five hundred of 
them. 

A second army is composed of laymen 
(householders), forming a kind of Third 
Estate. They are intimate disciples who 
come for spiritual instruction to the 
Maths where they sometimes spend short 
periods of retreat. They number no less 
than twenty-five thousand. 

The other class of the reserve, rising 
to some millions, is composed of those 
who have partly or wholly adopted the 
ideals of the Mission, and serve it from 
outside without labelling themselves its 
disciples. 

During the first part of April, 1926, 
the Mission held an extraordinary 


general Reunion at the Math of Belur 
in order to form some idea of its full 
scope. About 120 institutions were 
represented ; of which half were in 
Bengal, a dozen in Behar and Orissa, 
fourteen in the United Provinces, 
thirteen in the Province of Madras, one 
in Bombay. Outside the Peninsula there 
were three centres in Ceylon direct- 
ing nine schools, where fifteen hundred 
children were being educated, a student 
centre at Jaffna, not to mention the 
Vivekananda Society at Colombo. In 
Burma there was a monastic centre with 
a large free hospital. Another centre 
was at Singapore. There were six in 
the United States : at San Francisco, 
La Crcscenta near Los Angeles, San 
Antone Valley, Portland, Boston, New 
York — without reckoning the Vedanta 
Societies of St. Louis, Cincinatti, Phila- 
delphia, Tacoma, etc. At Sao Paulo in 
Brazil a group of men have busied them- 
selves since 1900 with Vivckananda^s 
teaching. The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishnQf and Raja Yoga by Vivekananda 
have been translated into Portuguese. 
Circulo Esoterico da Cmnmunhdo do 
Pensamento which has 43,000 members, 
publishes Vcdantic studies in its organ : 
O Pensamento, 

The Order possesses a dozen Reviews : 
three monthly reviews at Calcutta (two 
in Bengali : Udbodhan and Visivavani, 
and one in Hindi : Samanvaya) ; one in 
Tamil at Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Vijayam; one in Malayalam in Travan- 
corc : Prahuddha Kcralam ; two 
monthlies and one weekly in English : 
Prahuddha Bharata at Mayavati in the 
Himalayas, Vedanta Kchari, at Madras, 
The Morning Star at Patna — without 
counting one in Canarese, and one in 
Gujerati run by the disciples of the 
Mission; in the Federated Malay States 
a monthly review in English : The 
Voice of Truth; in the United States a 
monthly review in English : The Message 
of the East published by the La 
Crescenta centre.* 

* Fisnavdni does not actually belong to the 
Order, though it is conducted by one who 
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The education given within the 
monasteries follows the principles laid 
down by Vivekananda.® *‘The aim of 
the monastery/* he had said, “is to 
create man** — ^the complete man, who 
“would combine in his life an immense 
idealism with perfect common sense.** 
Hence in turn, with hardly a break, the 
initiates practise spiritual exercises, in- 
tense meditation, reading and study of 
the sacred and philosophical texts, and 
manual work : household duties, 

baking, gardening and sewage-farming, 
bridges and roads, farms and agricul- 
ture, the care of animals — as well as the 
double ministry of religion and medicine. 

“Equal importance should be given to 
the triple culture of the head, the heart 
and the hands,** said the great Abbot, 
the present head of the direction of the 

belongs to the Order. Samanvaya and The 
Voice of Truth have since been discontinued 
and The Morning Star has been converted to 
a monthly. — Ed, 

* Viveknnanda’s spirit was essentially rea- 
listic both in education and religion. He 
said : **Thc real teacher is he who can infuse 
all his power into the bent of his pupil . . 
‘‘who will take someone as he stands, and 
help him forward . . (1896, in America). 

And in his interviews with the Maharajah of 
Khetri (before his first journey to America) 
he laid down this curious definition : “What 
is education? Education is the nervous asso- 
ciation of certain ideas.” He then explained 
that it was a question of developing ideas 
into instincts. Until they had reached that 
stage they could not be considered to be 
real and vital possessions of knowledge. And 
he gave as an example ‘‘the perfect edu- 
cator,” Ramakrishna, whose renunciation of 
gold had been so vital that his body could 
not bear to come into physical contact with 
the metal. 

He said that it was the same with religion. 
“Religion is neither word nor doctrine. . . . 
It is deed. It is to be and to become : not 
to hear and accept. It is the whole soul 
changed into that which it believes. That 
is what religion is.” (A Study of Religion). 

And I will permit myself to add that al- 
though I recognise the effectiveness of such 
an education, my free spirit is opposed to 
the dominion of certain ideas over the whole 
nature of an individual. I would rather use 
the same contagious energy to fill his being 
with the inextinguishable thirst for liberty: 
a freedom from control ever keenly aware 
of its own thoughts. 


Order, Swami Shivananda/ Each one 
if practised to the exclusion of the rest 
is bad and harmful. 

The necessities of organisation called 
for a hierarchy within the Order. But 
all are equal in their allegiance to the 
common Rule. The Abbot Shivananda 
reminded them that “the chiefs ought 
to be the servants of all.** And his 
presidential address of 1926 ended with 
an admirable declaration of universal 
happiness, accorded in equal measure to 
each one who serves, whatever his rank : 

“Be like the arrow that darts from 
the bow. Be like the hammer that falls 
on the anvil. Be like the sword that 
pierces its object. The arrow docs not 
murmur if it misses the target. The 
hammer does not fret if it falls in the 
wrong place. And the sword does not 
lament if it breaks in the hands of the 
wielder. Yet there is joy in being made, 
used and broken ; and an equal joy in 
being finally set aside. . . .*’ 

It would be interesting to discover how 
this powerful organisation affects the 
diverse political and social currents that 
have been flowing for the past twenty 
years through the body of awakened 
India. 

It repudiates politics. In this it is 
faithful to the spirit of its Master, 
Vivekananda, who could not find 
sufficiently strong terms of disgust 
wherewith to .spurn all collusion with 
politics. And perhaps this has been the 
wisest course for the Mission to pursue. 
For its religious, intellectual and social 
action, eminently pro-Indian as it is, is 
exercised in the profound and silent 
depths of the nation, without giving any 
provocation to the British power to 
fetter it. 

But even so it has been obliged to 
lull the suspicions of the ever vigilant 
watch-dogs by continual prudence. On 
more than one occasion Indian revolu- 
tionaries, by using the words and name 

* Presidential Address of the first Conven- 
tion of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
April 1, 1926. 
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of Vivekananda, have placed it in a very 
embarrassing position. On the other 
hand its formal declarations of absten- 
tion from politics during hours of 
national crisis, have laid it open more 
than once to the accusation of patriots 
that it is indifferent to the liberties of 
India. The second General Report of 
the Mission, which appeared in May, 
1919, testified to these difficulties and 
laid down precisely the non-political line 
the Math was to follow. It is not 
necessary to give a summary of it here. 

1906, the year of the division of the 
Province of Bengal, marked the begin- 
ning of the Swadeshi movement and 
political unrest. The Mission refused to 
take any part in them. It even thought 
it prudent to suspend its work of preach- 
ing in Calcutta, Dacca and Western 
Bengal, although it still carried on its 
charitable activities. In 1908 it was 
obliged to make a rule not to receive 
strangers at night in its establishments, 
because it feared that some were abusing 
its hospitality in order to prepare their 
political offensives. It transpired from 
the answers of political prisoners that 
more than one, disguised under the robe 
of a Sannyasin, had cloaked their designs 
under the name of its work and religion. 
Copies of the Gita and Vivekananda’s 
writings were found on several of them. 
The Government kept a strict watch 
over the Mission, but it continued to 
preach its ideal of social service ; it 
publicly reproved all sectarian and 
vengeful spirit, and even condemned 
selfish patriotism, pointing out that 
eventually it led to degradation and 
ruin. It replied alike to the accusations 
of the patriots and the suspicions of the 
Government by these words of Viveka- 
nanda, which were inscribed on the 
covers of its publications : “The 
national ideals of India are Renuncia- 
tion and Service. Intensify her in 
those channels and the rest will take 
care of itself.” 

Nevertheless, the struggle grew more 
bitter. According to their usual tactics 
of compromising all independent spirits, 
the revolutionary agitators used in a 


twisted form portions of the religious 
and philosophical publications of the 
Mission. In spite of its public declara- 
tion in April, 1914, the Government of 
Bengal in its Administration Report of 
1915 accused the Mission and its 
founders of having been the first instiga- 
tors of Indian nationalism. 

And in 1916 the first Governor of 
Bengal, Lord Carmichael, although 
he sympathised with Ramakrishna 
Mission’s work, announced publicly that 
terrorists were becoming its members in 
order to achieve their ends with more 
ease : nothing more was needed for the 
dissolution of the Mission. Fortunately 
devoted English and American friends in 
high ])laccs came forward and warmly 
supported its defence in a long Memorial 
of .January 22, 1917, so that the danger 
was averted. 

It has been seen that, like Gandhi, 
the Ramakrishna Mission absolutely 
repudiates violence in politics. But it is 
remarkable that the violent have more 
than once invoked it, despite its pro- 
testations : a thing that I believe they 
have never dreamed of doing in the case 
of Gandhi. And yet Ramakrishna’s 
followers, more absolutely than Gandhi, 
reject all compromise, not only with 
certain forms of politics, but with them 
all. 

This seeming paradox comes from the 
individual character — I might almost 
say — from the temperament, of Viveka- 
nanda, their Master. His fighting and 
ardent Kshatriya nature appears even 
in his renunciation and Ahimsa (Non- 
resistance). 

“He used to say that the Vedanta 
may be professed by a coward, but it 
could be put into practice only by the 
most stout-hearted. The Vedanta was 
strong meat for weak stomachs. One 
of his favourite illustrations used to be 
that the doctrine of non-resistance 
necessarily involved the capacity and 
ability to resist and a conscious refrain- 
ing from having recourse to resistance. 
If a strong man, he used to say, deli- 
berately refrained from making use of 
his strength against either a rash or 
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weak opponent, then he could legiti- 
mately claim higher motives for his 
action. If, on the other hand, there 
was no obvious superiority of strength 
or the strength really lay on the side of 
his opponent, then the absence of the 
use of strength naturally raised the sus- 
picion of cowardice. He used to say 
that that was the real essence of the 
advice of Sri Krishna to Arjuna.’* 

And talking to Sister Nivedita in 1898 
he said : 

“I preach only the Upanishads. And 
of the Upanishads, it is only that one 
idea — strength. The quintessence of 
Vedas and Vedanta and all, lies in that 
one word. Buddha’s teaching was Non- 
resistance or Non-injury. But I think 
this a better way of teaching the same 
thing. For behind that Non-injury lay 
a dreadful weakness. It is weakness 
that conceives the idea of resistance. 
I do not think of punishing or escaping 
from a drop of sea-spray. It is nothing 
to me. Yet to the mosquito it would be 
serious. Now I would make all injury 
like that. Strength and fearlessness. 
My own ideal is that giant of a saint 
whom they killed in the Mutiny, and 
who broke his silence, when stabbed to 
the heart, to say — ‘And thou also art 
He !’ ” 

Here we can recognise Gandhi’s con- 
ception : a N U7i-rcsistance in name, that 
is in reality the most potent of Resist- 
ances, — a Non-acceptation,^ only lit for 

“ The temperament of a born fighter like 
Vivekananda could only have arrived at this 
heroic ideal of Non-acceptatioii without 
violence, by violating his own nature. And 
he did not attain to it without a long 
struggle.* 

Even in 1898 before the pilgrimage to 
Kshir-bhavani, which produced a moral revo- 
lution in him, when he was asked: “What 
should we do when we see the strong oppress 
the weak?” he replied: “Why, thrash the 
strong, of course.” 

On another occasion he said : 

“Even forgiveness, if weak and passive, is 
not true : fight is better. Forgive when you 
could bring (if you wished) legions of angels 
to an easy victory.” (That is to say, for- 
give when you are the stronger.) 

Another asked him: 


spiritual heroes. There is no place in it 
for cowards. . . . But if, in practice, 
Gandhi’s ideal is akin to that of Viveka- 
nanda, to what passionate heights did 
Vivekananda carry it ! With Gandhi all 
things are moderated, calm and con- 
stant. With Vivekananda everything is 
a paroxysm, of pride, of faith, or of 
love. Under each of his words can be 
felt the brazier of the burning Atman — 
the Soul-God. It is then easy to under- 
stand that exalted revolutionary indivi- 
dualism has wished to use these flames 
in social incendiarism, and this is a 
danger that the v/isc successors of the 
great Swami, who have charge of his 
heritage, have often had to avoid. 

Further the tenacious and unwaver- 
ing moderation of Gandhi’s action is 
mixed up with politics, and sometimes 
becomes their leader ; but Vivekananda’s 
heroic passion (that of Krishna was 
battle) rejects politics of all kinds, so 
that the followers of Ramakrishna have 
kept themselves aloof from the 
campaigns of Gandhi. 

It is regrettable that the name, the 
example and the words of Vivekananda 
have not been invoked as often as I 
could have wished in the innumerable 
writings of Gandhi and his disciples. 
The two movements, although indepen- 
dent of each other and each going its 
own way, have none the less the same 
object. They may be found side by side 
in service that is devoted to public well- 
being; and both of them, though with 
different tactics, follow the great de- 
sign — the national unity of the whole of 
India. The one advances to the great 
day by his patient Non-Co-operation 
struggles (it has been crowned with vic- 
tory during the past year, 1928) — ^the 
other by peaceful but irresistible uni- 

“Swamiji, ought one to seek an oppor- 
tunity of death in defence of right or ought 
one to learn never to react?” 

“I am for no reaction,” replied the Swami 
slowly, and after a long pause added, “ — ^for 
Sannyasins. Self-defence for the house- 
holder.” 

(C/. The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. Ill, p. 279.) 
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versal Co-operation. Take for example 
the tragic question of Untouchability. 
The Ramakrishna Mission does not con- 
duct a crusade against it like Gandhi, 
but better still, denies it according to 
those words of Vivekananda that I have 
just quoted : ‘‘It is weakness which 
conceives the idea of resistance.’’ 

“We think,” Swami Ashokananda 
wrote to me, “that a rear attack js 
better than a frontal one. Wc invite 
people of all classes, beliefs and races to 
all our festivals and we sit and eat to- 
gether, even Christians. In our Ashramas 
we do not keep any distinction of caste, 
either among the permanent residents or 
among visitors. Quite recently at Tri- 
vandrum, the capital of the Hindu state 
of Travancorc, notorious for its extreme 
orthodoxy and its obstinate maintenance 
of untouchability, all the Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin castes sat together to take 
their meals on the occasion of the open- 
ing of our new monastery in that town ; 
and no social objection was raised. It is 
by indirect methods that we try to put 
an end to the evil, and wc think that 
thus wc can avoid a great deal of irrita- 
tion and opposition.” 

And so, while the great liberal Hindu 
sects like the Brahmo Samfij, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, etc., storm orthodoxy from 
the front, with the result that having 
broken their bridges behind them, they 
find themselves separated from the mass 
of their people, and partially rejected by 
the mother Church, so that their re- 
forms are lost upon it — the Ramakrishna 
Mission believes in never losing contact 
with the Hindu rank and file ; it remains 
within the bosom of the Church and of 
society, and from thence carries out re- 
forms for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. There is nothing aggressive or 
iconoclastic, nothing that can wound, 
such as that attitude of Protestant 
rigidity, which, although armed with 
reason, has too often torn the universe 
by schism. Keep within the Catholic 
fold, but maintain a patient and 
humanised reason, so that you carry out 
reform from within, and never from 
without. 


“Our idea,” Swami Ashokananda 
wrote in another place, “is to awaken 
the higher conscience of Hinduism. That 
done, all necessary reforms will follow 
automatically.” 

The results already achieved speak 
volumes for these tactics. For example, 
amelioration of the condition of women 
has been vigorously pursued by the 
Brahmo Samaj, their self-constituted 
and chivalrous champion. But the sug- 
gested reforms have often been too radi- 
cal and their means too heterodox. 
“Vivekananda said that the new ought 
to be a development rather than a con- 
demnation and rejection of the old. . . . 
The female institutions of the Rama- 
krishna Mission combining all that is 
best in Hinduism and the West, arc to- 
day considered models of what ought 
to be the education of woman.” It is 
the same with regard to service of the 
lower classes ; but I have already em- 
phasised this point sufficiently and need 
not return to it. The excellent effect of 
a spirit that weds the new to the old has 
been also felt in the renaissance of In- 
dian culture, to which other powerful 
elements have contributed such as the 
glorious influence of the Tagores and 
their school at Santiniketan. But it 
must never be forgotten that Viveka- 
nanda and his devoted Western disciple, 
Sister Nivedita, were their predecessors ; 
and that the great current of popular 
Hindu education began with Viveka- 
nanda’s return to Colombo. Viveka- 
nanda was indignant that the Indian 
Scriptures, the Upayiishads, Gita, 
Vedanta, etc., were practically unknown 
to the people, and reserved for the 
learned. To-day Bengal is flooded with 
translations of the Holy Writings in the 
Vernacular and with commentaries upon 
them. The Ramakrishna school have 
spread a knov/ledge of them throughout 
India. 

Nevertheless — (and this is the most 
beautiful characteristic of the move- 
ment) — the Indian national renaissance 
is not accompanied, as is the general 
rule, by a sentiment of hostility or 
superiority towards the alien. On the 
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contrary, it holds out the hand of fellow- 
ship to the West. The followers of Sri 
Ramakrishna admit Westerners, not 
only into their sanctuaries, but into their 
ranks (an unheard-of thing in India) — 
into their holy order of Sannyasins, and 
have insisted on their reception on equal 
footing by all, even by the orthodox 
monks. Moreover, the latter, the ortho- 
dox Sannyasins, who in their hundreds 
of thousands exercise a constant influ- 
ence on the Hindu masses, are gradually 
adopting the ways and the ideas of 
Ramakrishna ’s followers, to whom they 
were at first opposed, and whom they 
accused of heresy. Finally, the heredi- 
tary Order of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda has made it a rule never to take 
anything into the world that makes for 
division, but only what makes for union. 

“Its sole object,” it was said at the 
public meeting of the Extraordinary 
General Convention of the Mission in 
1926, “is to bring about harmony and 
co-operation between the beliefs and 
doctrines of the whole of humanity” — 
to reconcile religions among themselves 
and to free reason — to reconcile classes 
and nations — to found the brotherhood 
of all men and all peoples. 

And further, because the Ramakrishna 
Mission is permeated with a belief in the 
quasi-identity of the Macrocosm and the 
Microcosm, of the Universal Self and the 
individual self — because it knows that no 
reform can be deep and lasting in a 
society unless it is first rooted in an inner 
reformation of the individual soul it is 
on the formation of the universal man 
that it expends the greatest care. It 
seeks to create a new human type where- 
in the highest powers, at present scat- 
tered and fragmentary, and the diverse 


and complementary energies of man 
shall be combined — the heights of intel- 
ligence towering above the clouds, the 
sacred wood of love, and the rivers of 
action. The great Rhythm of the soul 
beats from pole to pole, from intense 
concentration to “Seirf umschlungen, 
Millionern with its universal appeal. 
As it is possible in spite of difficulties to 
attain the ideal in the case of a single 
man, the Ramakrishna Mission is trying 
to realise the same ideal in its Universal 
Church — the symbol of its Master — “his 
Math, which represents the physical 
body of Ramakrishna.” 

Here we can sec the rhythm of history 
repeating itself. To European Christians 
such a dream recalls that of the Church 
of Christ. The two arc sisters. And if 
a man wishes to study the dream that 
is nineteen hundred years old, he would 
do better, instead of looking for it in 
books that perish, to listen at the breast 
of the other to its young heart-beats. 
There is no question of comparison 
between the two figures of the Maii- 
Gods. The elder will always have the 
privilege over the younger on account of 
the crown of thorns and the spear thrust 
upon the Cross, while the younger will 
always have an irresistible attraction on 
account of his happy smile in the midst 
of agonising suffering. Neither can yield 
anything to the other in grace and 
power, in divinity of heart and univer- 
sality. But is it not true that the scru- 
pulous historian of the Eternal Gospel, 
who writes ^t its dictation, always finds 
that at each of its new editions, the 
Gospel has grown with humanity? 

* The Ode to Joy of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 


TRUTH AND VALUE 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

An interesting comparison suggests ceived the growth of the world out of 
itself. The scientific cosmology of the space, time and energy and has bor- 
day has an approach to the Upanisadic rowed from science the indissolubility of 
truth. Professor Alexander has con- space and time. Time enfolds space and 
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the primal energy plays in the eternal 
space-time order generating out of it the 
finer forces of life and spirit. Evolution 
begins with the cosmic dance of energy 
in the silence of the spread-out space 
and the three are the basic elements of 
reality. It is the space-time-and-energy 
entity. The complexity of the fabric of 
being arises as the evolution proceeds. 
And the more is the ascent in the cvo- 
lution, the more complex is the emer- 
gent in evolution. The life in its cosmic 
dance loses its original simplicity and 
acquires in the process of emergent evo- 
lution a growing complexity and multi- 
plicity. This dance has as if a periodi- 
city, and the drama is not evenly play- 
ed all the time in equal intensity. A 
forward push is sueeeeded by a tem- 
porary inertia. Life appears first on the 
scene. Matter is ruled out of order. It 
gives place to energy. When the play 
of the vital forces becomes too much 
complex, the signal for the next higher 
emergence is hoisted. A greater inte- 
gration and a higher unity in the form 
of mind with its light of intelligence ap- 
pears in the surrounding gloom. The 
primal darkness is dispelled and the illu- 
mination of consciousness is hailed as the 
welcome visitor. Evolution cannot stop 
with the mind which can illumine a 
centre but not all centres. In the corner 
of this consciousness is felt the jostling 
of a wider life and, we reach the next 
higher stage in the onward march of life, 
the social mind and the Deity meeting 
the higher instincts of morality and 
religion. Professor Alexander conceives 
a scheme of cosmology from space and 
time. God is the last element in the 
evolution. Religious consciousness is its 
first blossoming in man. The more com- 
plex is the integration, the higher is the 
unity. God is the highest unity because 
of his being the last in the evolution. 

Professor Alexander is inspired by the 
noble instinct of establishing a synthesis 
between science and religion, between 
reality and value. And his intuition is 
correct when he confines himself to the 
world of concrete realities. Science is 
confined to the reality and facts; reli- 


gion, essentially to values. He, there- 
fore, conceives a scheme of thought in 
which value has its place and recogni- 
tion with reality. Behind the order of 
values lies the bare reality of space, time 
and causality, and the realm of value 
has a unique quality, not to be found in 
the basic reality though it comes in the 
order of posteriority. But this does not 
take away from it the truth of the 
values, for they present an experience 
not to be found in the basic elements. 
God may not be the Absolute of philo- 
sophy, but still in the sphere of values, 
which is the province of religion, it is 
the highest concept. 

Professor Alexander has shown much 
ingenuity in setting up a religious sys- 
tem ill an empirical metaphysics. But 
it is difficult to reconcile the order of 
values with his Absolute, and more so 
to derive the one from the other. The 
order of values necessarily is concrete 
and, therefore, may have full expression 
where self-consciousness has its full play 
of creativeness. Value and creativeness 
go together, and where the dynamic con- 
ception of the self is not at its highest 
growth and development, art and reli- 
gion have not their finest expression. 
The Upanisads confine the religious 
values to the realm of the concrete ex- 
pression of spirit, but even here the 
emphasis has been laid upon the finer 
and subtler move of life and conscious- 
ness yielding a wider range of intuition 
and higher intensity of activity. The 
values, however fine and subtle, are 
actualities in the restricted life of crea- 
tive expression. They have no reality 
in the realm beyond expression. 

This realm of truth is the realm of 
fact. But whereas to Alexander the 
realm of absolute fact has no reference 
to consciousness, but is the province of 
unilluminating space and its indissoluble 
companion, the unending time, to the 
teachers of the Upanisads the realm of 
the absolute fact is ever shining in the 
native light of intelligence. The uni- 
verse is more illumined in the centre 
than at the circumference, for the silent 
light of the centre is not equally re- 
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fleeted at the outskirts of existence. 
Life in the centre is more serene, free 
and easy, for it is undivided and inte- 
gral there and is not agitated by the 
surface waves. The order of space and 
time is the structural frame of life in 
expression, they are the forms of the 
immanent consciousness and cannot 
claim the absoluteness which Alexander 
ascribes to them. They may be inti- 
mately related to the Absolute, but to 
install them in the place of the Absolute 
is more than what reason and intuition 
can accept. The Upanisads have con- 
fined religious life in the concrete sense 
to the world of appearance, and though 
they have laid down a course of fine 
evolution in spirituality and freedom 
and an introduction into the finer orders 
of appearances and absorbing values, 
still they are clear that the finest intui- 
tion surpasses these experiences and re- 
veals the transcendent truth beyond 
space and time. 

The supra-mcntal vision makes us 
acquainted with the Absolute of 
Alexander’s philosophy, for its very 
existence cannot be known unto itself. 
Alexander makes the dawn of the uni- 
verse surrounded by an impenetrable 
gloom, the Upanisads see the dawn in 
the kindly rays of the light that tarry 
not. When, therefore, the concrete reli- 
gious life is sacrificed for this majesty of 
silence, surely the seeker does not pass 
into the inconvenient and undesirable 
existence which the gods forsake and 
men shun. On the other hand, those 
who have once tasted it fervently desire 
it as a state of unique blessedness inas- 
much as it frees us from the pangs of 
a divided consciousness. Life may grow 
in complexity in the course of evolution, 
but this complexity is the sign of fini- 
tude and imperfection, for complexity is 
invariably associated with other-refer- 
ence and other-dependence. The highest 
existence is the simplest. It denies all 
externality and all reference. And, 
therefore, the tendency of seeking spiri- 
tual life in its fullest expression in the 
ever-growing complexity of life is to lose 
it. The Upanisadic teachers are quite 


alive to this truth, and, therefore, their 
quest after the eternal life does not begin 
with the world affecting the surface life 
and surface existence, but in the finer 
currents lying deep beneath the surface. 
Even the finer order of values cannot be 
the last in evolution, it must have been 
working since long from within. The 
gross cannot give rise to the fine. It is 
rather the arrested expression of the 
fine. The sudden emergence of the fine 
cannot be accepted as a reasonable con- 
clusion. The occasional expression of 
the fine values cannot prove their sud- 
den emergence in the order of reality, it 
only proves that the fine can have rare 
expression. Evolution of the higher 
values does not mean that the higher 
develops out of the lower. It implies 
that the higher is at the heart of things 
and can express itself under fit and pro- 
per circumstances. The law of conti- 
nuity is never broken in expression, and 
it is easier to believe in the arche-types 
of existence than to accept the sudden 
emergence of the higher concepts of 
existence and value from the lower ones. 
The Upanisads teach that the deeper we 
penetrate into existence, the wider and 
finer it is and it presents realms of arche- 
types which are always complete and 
perfect. The external is shaped accord- 
ing to the internal plan and harmony, — 
it is always regulated and moulded ac- 
cording to it. The eternal values are 
always present at the heart of things, 
'shaping things and beings according to 
the eternal purpose, and they cannot be 
conceived as coming into being at a 
period of world’s history. The percep- 
tion of the eternal world of values, there- 
fore, requires a deeper intuition into the 
finer planes of existence. The order of 
values is an order in space and time. It 
is an order in which our ideals are fully 
realised and we become free from the 
dualities of the gross life. And the ideal 
is more real. In the finer intuitions we 
realise them in their purity and in their 
transcendence. They are not here mixed 
with their opposites and their limita- 
tions. Life is, therefore, more serene 
and smooth, intuition more expressive. 
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The realm of values becomes more evi- 
dent as we rise above the sense-mental- 
ity and dive deep into the silent waters 
of life. But the values cannot find a 
place beyond the supra-mental plane of 
existence. Their right place is the 
super-mind, they can have no existence 
in the transcendent reality. They arc 
essentially creative forces, and they can 
be true on the creative plane. And 
naturally they suffer the restrictions 
natural to creativeness. They are dyna- 
mic. They mould the initial force. The 
highest values that we prize and realise 
in our own creativencss arc dim reflec- 
tions of the eternal values of the ideal 
world. And, therefore, in the moments 
of happy visitation of the land of won- 
ders hidden in the bosom of creation, we 
are overpowered by its symmetry, its 
orchestral harmony, its creative accu- 
racy, and the vastness of its being. 
Religious consciousness cannot rise 
above this form of revelation, and so 
absorbing is the realisation that the 
seeker who has attained this height of 
realisation does not feel the impulse to 
sec the beyond. And it is the common 
experience of mystic life to be entangled 
by the richness and the music of this 
high level of consciousness and life and 
to mistake this to be the final intuition 
of religious life. Indeed it is the final 
realisation in the personal consciousness, 
and unless the seeker is bold enough to 
lose the personal hold of life and to for- 
sake its experiences of rapturous delight, 
it cannot have access into the sublime 
calm which resides at the centre. The 
intuition of the Calm is the final illu- 
mination of reality, beyond expression, 
beyond the space and time of empirical 
metaphysics. The religious life is an 
expression not beyond space and time of 
the supra-mental vision, though it is 
continuous with the supra-mental life. 
It has, therefore, the intimations of im- 
mortality. It is not limited by the em- 


pirical time series. The Upanisads per- 
ceived the value of the religious ideal, 
and, therefore, has laid down a path for 
the aspirant to this ideal ; but this ideal 
has not been insisted upon as the final 
pursuit after the transcendental truth. 
Immortality as immortality in time is 
the invariable consequence that follows 
the path of light, the path of Devayana, 
which allows an access into the realm of 
light. It is still the personal immortality 
but it is not the immortality that fol- 
lows upon the realisation of the timeless 
Absolute. So long as personality clings 
to the soul, the world of values has a 
meaning and a deep meaning too, but 
when it finally dissolves into the abso- 
lute background, the importance of 
value disappears. Value is, therefore, 
not a higher category of existence than 
truth. It looks like presenting an 
aspect of existence not covered by truth. 
But it is so when the different phases of 
existence are emphasised in the relative 
thinking. It cannot be true when the 
aspects of existence are lost in the 
Absolute. 

The Upanisads have prized truth 
more than value, for value has always a 
concrete reference, and truth has no 
such reference. When, therefore, the 
Upanisads welcome delight as the high- 
est promise, they hail it not as a feeling- 
consciousness, but as a freedom from 
limitations and restricted urges of life. 
It is the freedom from concentration. 
Truth does not imply concentration. 
Value does. Truth is, therefore, a 
unique presentation. Nothing of the 
relative and empirical consciousness can 
compare to it. The delight of value is 
essentially personal, the delight of truth 
is impersonal, — it is the delight of the 
evenness of existence at the centre of 
reality and not the delight of the crea- 
tive order arranged in a hierarchy in 
order of the fineness and expressiveness 
of the manifested being. 
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By Prakasu Chandra Sinha 

The fundamental principles under- 
lying the teachings of the Gitd ex- 
pressed in a few words are these : 

(1) The fulfilment of spiritual life lies 
in the direct realisation of Brahman, 
the all-knowing, all-pervading and all- 
powerful ultimate reality from which 
the Universe proceeds, on which it rests 
and into which it dissolves. 

(2) There is one and only one way 
by which that reality can be realised, 
and that is by moulding life in con- 
formity with its nature, or to express 
it in the language of the Gitd, by being 
Brahmabhuta, or in plainer words, by 
leading a godly life — a life formed with 
God as the ideal. 

(8) The practical exercises prescribed 
are : (1) Samadarshana — entertaining 

the same feelings for all beings as one 
has for one’s own self and (2) Vairagya 
— living mentally detached from all 
non-spiritual things. 

(4) Samadarshana may be practised 
by always keeping in mind that God 
resides in all beings as the soul of their 
souls. 

(5) Vairagya may be practised either 
(a) by gradually excluding all non- 
spiritual things from thoughts till the 
mind is made to rest on nothing — a 
mental process which is technically 
called the path of Jnana or mode of 
union with Brahman by true know- 
ledge — ^knowledge of things in their 
essence, or (b) by undivided and uninter- 
rupted devotion to God and God only — a 
mental process called the path of 
Bhakti or mode of union with Brahman 
by devotion, or (c) by action — action 
done in discharge of duties — duties done 
for duty’s sake without being affected 
by the result, be it success or be it 
failure — a mental process called the 
path of Karma — a mode of union with 
Brahman by action. 

The object of this short article is to 
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give the reader a clear and precise idea 
of the principles underlying the last 
mentioned mode, Karma Yoga, as it is 
laid down in the Gitd, 

What the aspirant after God-knowl- 
edge following the path of Karma has al- 
ways to remember, is that the prompt- 
ings for discharging duties come from 
within — from God— -the Upadrashta 
and Anumanta residing in our heart; 
and, therefore, all that he has to do, 
is to try to do them to the best of his 
ability without being anyway affected 
by the result — be it success or be it 
failure. “One discharging duties with 
this mental attitude,” says the Gitd, 
“is not touched by any sin — any mental 
excitement, which is so inimical to the 
acquisition of godly nature, just as a 
lotus leaf though floating on water is 
not soaked with it anyway.” (5. 10) 

Some wise men, specially those 
following the path of Jnana, dis- 
courage action as inimical to the 
acquisition of godly nature. “Action,” 
they say, “must be avoided as vice — 
as anger, jealousy, covetousness, in- 
ordinate desire after worldly things, 
etc.” (14. 3) But the tendency to- 
wards action is a natural tendency. 
“Whether one likes it or not, one is 
helplessly drawn to it by nature and 
cannot remain inactive even for a 
moment.” (3. 5) And more, “the main- 
tenance of the body is not possible 
without action.” 

Now, as action is natural to man, and 
therefore unavoidable, and as every 
man has an inherent right to know God, 
action cannot by itself be an obstacle 
to the acquisition of such knowledge. 
There must, therefore, be some secret 
device in action by which the evil 
apprehended from it can be avoided. 
The Gitd tells us that “Yoga is that 
secret device” and Yoga is discharging 
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duties without being elated by success 
or depressed by failure. “Do your 
duty,’^ says Sri Krishna, “being settled 
in Yoga. Preservation of mental 
equilibrium both in success and failure 
is Yoga.” (2. 24) 

Doing action in discharge of duty 
without being affected by its fruit, is 
then the secret device enjoined in the 
Gita for attaining godly nature through 
action. But is it possible to act with- 
out being elated by success or depressed 
by failure? The Gita says, it is. The 
source of our sense of duty is the 
prompting from within, from the 
Upadrashta and Aiiumanta residing in 
our heart. This prompting is our 
authority for trying our best to do our 
duty. There is however no promise of 
success in every case, nor of any 
security against failure in any. This 
being the case, the fruit of the acts 
done in discharge of such duty, whether 
it is sucess or failure, need not disturb 
the equanimity of our mind; and this 
is what the Gita declares by saying : 
“When one is faced by a duty, one has 
every right to do what is necessary for 
discharging it; but one has no right 
to expect success in every case.” 
(2. 41) 

Another fact which v/e should re- 
member in this connection, is that if 
the source of our sense of duty is the 
divine prompting from within, the real 
doer of the acts done in discharge of 
it, is God, and our position in regard 
to such acts i!#that of a mere agent. 
This being the case, the fruit thereof 
need not interfere with our equanimity. 
This idea firmly established in the mind 
goes a great way to minimise Ahainkara 
or egoism in action, which is respon- 
"iible for the mental disturbance caused 
by its fruits. It is v/ith reference to 
this mental attitude that Sri Krishna 
tells Arjuna that “one, untainted by 
Ahamkara and uneiitangled, remains 
spiritually unaffected by acts done in 
discharge of duty, even if it be of such 
terrible nature as to necessitate the 
slaughter of men.” (18. 17) 

It has been said that some wise men 


advocate giving up action altogether 
in favour of Sannyasa or inaction ; 
because, they say, that whether we 
like it or not, action must of necessity 
result in mental disturbance. But does 
mental equanimity as a rule follow 
bodily inactivity? If not, nothing is 
gained by suppressing the organs of 
action, if the mind is allowed to wander 
about after the objects of the senses. In 
spiritual exercises, it is the mind that 
matters and not the mere suppression 
of the organs of action. And it is in 
order to draw the attention of the 
reader pointedly to this fact that the 
Gita declares : “One who controlling 
the organs of action, mentally dwells 
on the objects of the senses, lives under 
delusion, and follows a wrong course ; 
but a better course is followed by him 
who, while controlling the senses by the 
mind, performs actions with the body 
in discharge of duty, without being 
affected by their fruits.” (8. G-7) 

It is further added that “one who 
can see action in inaction and inaction 
in action is really wise and lives in 
union with God even though immersed 
in action.” (4. 18) Seeing action in in- 
action and inaction in action is an 
important dictum with reference to 
Karma Yoga, and its full meaning 
should be clearly understood. Why is 
action discouraged by the followers of 
Sannyasa ? Because, they say, it 
inevitably leads to the loss of mental 
equilibrium which is so essentially 
necessary for attaining godly nature. 
But they forget that the loss of mental 
equilibrium is not the direct result of 
bodily action. It arises from elation in 
success and depression in failure. It is 
these feelings that should be suppressed 
and not the normal and natural 
activities of the bodily organs. The 
object aimed at by inaction is the main- 
tenance of mental equilibrium. But if, 
when the body is inactive, the mind 
gets agitated by dwelling on the objects 
of the senses, we have, judging by the 
fruit, action in inaction; and in the 
same way, when the organs of action 
are aeiive, but the mind is made to 
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remain unagitated, we have, judging by 
the fruit, inaction in action. To be 
able to appreciate this is to see action 
in inaction and inaction in action. One 
who understands it, is certainly wise, 
because, he sees what the object aimed 
at is and is not likely to confuse the 
end with the means. ‘‘It is not,” says 
the Gitdy “possible for the embodied 
being to relinquish action completely; 
one who relinquishes the fruit of action, 
is, from a spiritual point of view, a true 
Sannyasi.” (18. 11) 

It is further said that “a Karma 
Yogi who performs actions in discharge 
of duty without being affected by their 
fruits, is a true Sannyasi and not he 
who has merely relinquished bodily 
actions both ordinary and ceremonial.” 
( 6 . 1 ) 

What the follower of the path of 
Karma has always to remember is that 
“one who remains unaffected by the 
fruit of action done in discharge of duty, 
is not entangled in the meshes of births 
and rebirths by such action” (4. 22), 
and that his ideal is God who, though 
acting incessantly, “is not affected by 
the fruit of such actions.” “Though,” 
says Sri Krishna, “God is the creator 
of such wonderful diversities in the 
universe by causing the Gun as to com- 
mingle in an infinite variety of 
proportion, yet He is not their 
creator” (4. 13), that is, though in- 
cessantly doing acts necessary for such 
creation. He is not their doer. 

So high indeed is the praise bestowed 
on Karma Yoga that speaking of it in 
a most poetical but none the less 
emphatic way, the Gita declares that 
“to .one who knows its secrets, the 
Vedas arc of as little use as are small 
tanks and wells to a thirsty man when 
the whole country around is under 
water.” (2. 46) 

Karma Yoga as it is laid down in the 
Gita is unique of its kind for, in no 
other sacred book of the world, 
whether Indian or non-Indian, it has 
been expounded in so many words and 
in a way so plain, so elaborate and so 
exhaustive. 


It should be noted here that Karma 
or action may precede or accompany 
all kinds of Yogas, namely, Jnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga and Karma 
Yoga, but Karma Yoga should be dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the mental 
attitude of the aspirant, and not by 
any external criterion. A Karma Yogi 
must feel that he is not the doer and 
suppress all sorts of feelings, — feelings 
of pain as well as of pleasure. He has 
to put up a heroic fight against the 
temptations of life, though all arc 
staring him in the face. It is all 
challenge, aggression and triumph. A 
Karma Yogi may not have any 
philosophical doctrine of transcendental 
reality, or a popular notion of Personal 
God to guide, guard and inspire. He 
must have something to do, and in con- 
sequence he docs not allow his balance 
of mind to be disturbed by any undue 
pressure of feelings. This form of self- 
control leads a man to sovereign power, 
and that to spiritual perfection. 

The special mission of the Gita was, 
it seems to me, to teach Karma Yoga, 
and that, at a time, when Sannyasa or 
absolute renunciation of action not 
rightly understood, was in all pro- 
bability considered an absolute necessity 
for the attainment of bliss or Moksha. 
The Gita was a reasoned protest against 
this kind of Sannyasa which led no- 
where, as it was Mithyachara or 
hypocrisy. Repeatedly has it been 
declared in the Gita that the true 
Sannyasi is he who abandons the fruit 
of action, that is, is not agitated by the 
result of action done in discharge of 
duty, and not he who merely avoids 
bodily activity, allowing the mind to 
run after the objects of the senses. 
By this I do not mean to say that in 
the Gita Jnana and Bhakti have not 
been dealt with as elaborately as 
Karma, on the contrary, if the 
Upanishads — Swetdswatara^ for in- 
stance, is one of them — had not taught 
Upasana (meditation and worship) 
before the Gita, I would have ventured 
to say, that it was the Gitd that 
for the first time taught us not 
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only Karina but also Bhakti as 
well. To an impartial reader of the 
Gita, it will appear clearly, however, 
that though its treatment of .Jnana 
and Bhakti is as elaborate as that of 
Karma, yet Karma is its most pro- 
minent and special feature. The reader 
will now understand why the discourse 
has been introduced in a field of battle 
where Karma of a most terrible nature 
has of necessity to be performed, and 
why Arjuna has so often been told : 
“And, therefore, fight, O Bharata.^* 
By this I do not mean to say that 
before Sri Krishna’s time no one had 
practised Karma, for, that would be 
contradicting the Gita itself, which 
tells us that “.Tanaka and several others 
reached their goal by Karma,” long 
before Sri Krishna’s time. What I 
mean to say is that it was Sri Krishna 
who for the first time defined Karma in 
clear terms and pointed out the prin- 
ciple underlying it and declared in an 
unambiguous language that, like .Jnana 
and Bhakti, it was a third means by 
which godly nature leading to God- 
vision could be reached. And more- 
over, even though some might have 
followed the path before his time, it 
was forgotten by the time the Giid 
was preached, “Vivasvan,” says Sri 
Krishna, “had the secret of Karma 
Yoga revealed to him first ; but in 
course of time it has been forgotten; 
and I am now describing it to you.” 
( 4 . 1 - 3 ) 

It is true that in the two opening 
Slokas of the hhopanhhai , we find some 
indication of Karma Yoga as laid down 
in the Gita; but it is doubtful, if with- 
out the help of the Gita, the true mean- 
ing of the Slokas, written so mystically, 
could be rightly deciphered. 

We have said that, though Karma 
Yoga might have been known to 
danaka and some others long before Sri 
Krishna’s time, its secret was lost to 
the people who remained ignorant of 
it till Sri Krishna revived it. But are 
we sure it has not been forgotten and 
lost again? Has any one seen a sacred 
text written after the Gita, in which 


Karma as preached therein has been 
repreached? Has any one heard any 
Sanskrit preacher speaking of Karma as 
a practical spiritual exercise for reach- 
ing God ? It is true that in some of the 
commentaries Karma has been referred 
to; but in such cases, by Karma they 
mean only such actions as are involved 
in offering sacrifices as preached in the 
Vedafi. But the Karma Yoga of the 
Gita implies a wider range of actions — 
all actions how stern so ever they may 
be — necessary for the due discharge of 
duty. A true Karmi, according to the 
Gita, is he who faces his duties man- 
fully and without wavering. Does not 
the Gita practically begin with Sri 
Krishna rebuking Arjuna, when he, 
commander of a great army, facing an 
aggressive and more powerful enemy 
ready to attack, showed signs of waver- 
ing and hesitation ? “Do not get faint- 
hearted,” said Sri Krishna to Arjuna. 
“This is not a mental attitude befitting 
a man of your position. Give up weak- 
ness and stand ready for action— action 
that the occasion demands.” (2. 3) 

This then, is the Karma Yoga of the 
Gita — a living and driving force for 
action, a living and driving spiritual 
exercise for the formation of life with 
God of action as an ideal. Has not 
this Yoga been lost to us again? I 
would ask the reader to pause and 
answer. 

Some people think that old age, when 
bodily activities begin to ebb, is the 
best period of our life to keep them 
under control and to practise spiritual- 
ity with success. What a delusion ! 
The world has yet to see a man neglect- 
ing spirituality during the vigour of 
life turning spiritual in old age and 
freeing himself from attachment to 
non-spiritual things. It is true that for 
the realisation of the selves — the 
Universal and the individual — the 
repose or inactivity of a peaceful mind 
is a necessary condition. But the in- 
activity needed is the active inactivity 
of energy and health, and not the in- 
activity of paralysis and numbness; the 
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peace needed is the peace of life and 
vigour and not the peace of death and 
insensibility. And this is exactly what 
those who would console themselves by 
relegating the practice of spirituality to 
old age, seem to forget. 

There are many people in this 
country — and some of them are amongst 
the best educated and otherwise best 
informed too — who think that the old 
Rishis of the Vedas were all Sannyasis 
living on roots and fruits in forests 
away from society, in severe bodily 
austerity, reduced to mere skin and 
bone. I would they knew that there 
were many amongst these Rishis — such 
as Atri and others like him — who had 
to spend the greater part of their life in 
bodily activities of the severest kind — 
in hard warfares requiring action of the 
most terrible nature. And yet, they 
were amongst the best of the Rishis 
who ever lived. They regulated their 
life by promptings from within — the 
promptings that came directly from the 
Upadrashta and Anumanta residing in 
their heart. What can be a better 
fulfilment of spiritual life than to live, 
move, and regulate life under inspira- 
tion from God and discharge duties 
accordingly, — honestly, fearlessly and 
without wavering ? This is certainly 
one of the best ways of living in Yoga — 
in union with God — and it is only in 
the life of such persons that the true 
meaning of the oft-quoted 66th Sloka 
of the 18th Chapter — which requires the 
aspirant to leave all the injunctions of 
Shastras, both positive and negative, 
aside and seek refuge in God — is 
revealed. The Karma Yoga of the Gita 
may be practised by all, the wise and 


the unwise, the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young, at all times and in 
all places. ‘‘In this,” says the Gita, 
“there is no useless loss of energy, no 
fear of transgression ; even a little know- 
ledge of it protects from great fear.” 
(2. 40) 

The secret of Karma Yoga, it has 
already been said, was known to the 
old Rishis of India. In course of time, 
however, it was forgotten and lost. Sri 
Krishna revived it and repreached it 
to Arjuna in the field of Kurukshetra. 
It is now a long time since then, and 
it has again been lost and forgotten; 
and yet the necessity of its revival is 
not less urgent now than it was in Sri 
Krishna^s time. May God hasten the 
day when the people of India — of the 
land where the Gita was conceived and 
taught — nay, when humanity at large, 
will understand, appreciate and follow 
it honestly and manfully, even in the 
face of difficulties with courage, or to 
express it in the words of a saintly poet, 
“with heart within and God o’er 
head.” Verily to “Act, act in the 
living present, Heart within and God 
o’er head” and without being affected 
by the fruit of such acts, is indeed the 
essence of Karma Yoga, as it is 
advocated in the Gita. May God 
hasten the day when all and every one 
of us may, like Arjuna at the end of 
the discourse, say honestly to the Soul 
of our souls within : 

“My delusion is destroyed, O Immut- 
able Lord, my doubts arc removed. I 
have gained true knowledge by Thy 
grace, I shall obey Thee and do Thy 
bidding.” (18. 73) 


HINTS ON PRACTICAI. EDUCATION 

By Sister Nivedita 


OBJECT-LESSONS 

The object-lesson is the very heart of 
the New Education School. And by 
perversity of fate, it is the feature which 


of all others is most easily parodied and 
reduced to an absurdity. 

In the object-lesson the child is to 
be brought into living communion with 
Nature as a whole, that Nature which 
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is the mother of life, the life of the 
plant and the life of the animal alike, 
and also of the stone and metal. In 
the object-lesson, also, the child is to 
learn the scientific habit of bringing his 
thoughts back to their source, to be 
tested and corrected by the fact. Thus 
sympathy, truthfulness, accuracy, are 
amongst the qualities which are built 
up in this lesson. But through all these 
and behind them is the creative 
imagination, continually going out and 
explaining through the form that which 
is behind the form and finding the unity 
of phenomena in the course of pheno- 
mena. Reverence, even more than 
sympathy, should be the fruit of the 
object-lesson. 

At the beginning of the week a 
chosen object must be taken and set 
before the class. For an hour, it must 
be observed, examined, handled and 
played with, and talked about. The 
children must feel themselves one with 
it, whatever it is. If it is a living thing, 
its movements will be mentioned and 
described, perhaps imitated. If it is not 
living and moving, its characteristics 
will be discovered and enumerated. 
Thought and play will centre for the 
week around this object as far as 
possible. 

The first hour was the hour of 
impression. All the impressions that 
fall upon the senses are like seeds fall- 
ing upon the soil of the mind, ready to 
germinate there and strike root. As 
long as they have not germinated our 
lesson is fruitless. But in order to 
germinate, their first need is time. That 
is why all our lessons last only for a 
limited interval, not more than an 
hour, sometimes, with very little 
children, only for ten minutes at a time. 
Many seeds, however, after beginning 
to germinate, are checked in their 
growth and wither away. Those 
thoughts that we wish to make fruitful 
have to find expression. For this we 
must give much encouragement and 
scope. This is why we continually re- 
turn to the object, day after day, and 
bring it into games, drawings, model- 


ling, sewing, composition, and all the 
forms of activity that occur to us. 

By this time we can see that the 
week is to be dominated by the object. 
It is a sort of keynote which is to sound 
again and again through the music of 
school. A great deal, therefore, de- 
pends on the selection of the object. It 
has to be simple and representative, 
leading to a wide-spread idea of animals 
and plants as a whole, giving the child 
power and impulse to go far in the 
knowledge and study of Nature and 
learn for himself. 

For the first object, the form that 
radiates in all directions, can we do 
better than take an egg? The life of 
the plant starts from the seed which is 
an egg, embedded in the fruit, often 
only a larger and more modified form of 
egg. We may look, then, at the egg 
as radiating into life-forms in two 
different directions, that of the animal, 
and that of the plant. Thus — 

Fish. Brinjal. 

Frog or Tortoise. Guava. 

Bird. Bull) or Onion. 

Mouse or Squirrel. Lotus. 

Cat, Dog, or Cow. Flower. 

Monkey. Cocoanut or 

Palm-fruit. 

The difficulty in dealing with Indian 
Nature is its profusion. It is hard to 
select. One has no idea how much 
easier this is in a cold country, where 
winter is strongly marked and all the 
roots and flowers begin to wake up 
gently and slowly with the first touch 
of warmth. 

We cannot exhaust Nature in a 
year’s Kindergarten lessons. We can 
only allow ourselves to feel that we 
have led the child to run its fingers 
over the keys. Nor must we give it 
these elements in their ultimate order, 
but wc must lead and stimulate the 
child by comparing and tracing out re- 
semblances to form an order of itself. 
When the child is young, in the first 
stage of observation, it must be led to 
interest itself in form and life. Here 
there must be no destruction, no cut- 
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ting up. Afterwards, in the late stage, 
we come to structure, and for this we 
must examine. The animal that is alive 
should be the teacher of the child, as 
it ought to be the teacher of the artist. 
Even when, later, we cut up a fish to 
learn how it is made, it should be a 
fish already dead — not killed before our 
eyes for the purpose of our knowledge. 
Even fruits and seeds, in this early 
stage, must be kept whole and not cut 
up. 

But there are other animals also that 
might be studied. There is a whole 
class of animals that it would be good 
for us to know. Amongst these are 
spider, mosquito, dragon-fly, butter-fly, 
snail, prawn, worm, centipede. There 
ought to be no such thing as disgust 
or horror in our minds of any living 
things, and to overcome this we ought 
to create in the very young a warm love 
and feeling of being a playmate. 

In a somewhat later stage, say, the 
second term of the school year, we may 
take details or parts of the organisms 
which we first approached as a whole. 
Thus we may take a feather (hair, scale, 
bony case), a shell, a pot with seed 
in it, a wing, a flow'er, a leaf, a shell 
of nut or seed. Or we may decide to 
avoid even as much anticipation of order 
as this implies, and may decide to mix 
our course of objects from the begin- 
ning, taking in one week an animal 
object, and the next something belong- 
ing to the plant. The interest and the 
curiosity of the child is to lead us. Our 
only part is to select elements of ex- 
pression in order to make sure that he 
has the chance of including them. 

As the week begins with the impres- 
sion of the object, so it should end 
with expression. This is why the ideal 
time-table ends with clay-modelling 
models of the week’s object. Again we 
might take purely physical objects, with 
a later stage of learning, such as a 
burning lamp, flowing water, a moving 
ball, a pair of scales. 

All that the child learns by the object 
ought to form part of a larger know- 
ledge of Nature. The teacher ought to 


be the greatest student of all, teaching 
herself about botany, zoology and 
physics. She will be reading and watch- 
ing to satisfy fifty questions where the 
child asks only one. Until you have 
begun, you have no idea of the infinite 
joy and thirst that these object-lessons 
can waken in teacher and taught alike. 

THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

In all teaching we must be guided, 
not so much by that we have to teach, 
as by the thought of what the child’s 
mind needs. Everything depends upon 
the child. The true teacher follows : 
she does not lead. The child will be 
happy and interested if the lesson is 
right, just as we are hungry v/hen we 
are properly fed. 

The best class is one in which the 
children are much heard. We have to 
make them long for knowledge before 
the knowledge reaches them. We have 
to bring work to them little by little, 
seeking to offer them that difficulty 
which they are fitted to surmount. We 
teach in order to create intellectual 
muscle in the taught, far more than to 
give them information. If we succeed 
ill developing their faculty, they might 
be left to acquire knowledge for them- 
selves. This would be the ideal. 

It is a law which cannot be too 
deeply understood and believed by the 
Xeacher, that thought proceeds from 
concrete to abstract, that knowledge 
grows by experience, and that experience 
begins with senses, that two senses arc 
more than twice as good a foundation 
as one. Therefore where we want the 
young mind to acquire a new kind of 
knov/lcdge, we have always first to sit 
down and consider : How can we make 
this subject concrete ? How can we 
bring it home to sensation 

Watch the play of children. It is 
always with things. That play is really 
self-education. Their activity is sponta- 
neous. It obeys some impulse within 
themselves. But it is the means by 
which they lay hold of the world out- 
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side. That teacher is most successful, 
whose lessons are most full of the spirit 
of play. The one study that never fails 
is the early play of mother and grand- 
mother. 

How can we bring geographical ideas 
to a level where they come within the 
range of the play of a child ? How can 
we set the child to play amidst them? 
When we know this we shall have solved 
the problem of geographical education. 
What is usually wrong with our know- 
ledge is that we are not properly 
prepared for it. Every act of the mind 
would be rich and joyous and full of 
ease to an extent wc cannot now dream, 
if only the mind itself had been 
developed up to it by the right stages 
of growth, — growth of the idea, growth 
of the mind itself. 

When we ask how we can concretise 
geographical ideas, so as to make them 
accessible to the mind of a child, there 
is one field of observation to which wc 
may turn for our answer. The educa- 
tion of a child is designed to teach him 
in a short period what he could other- 
wise only hope to learn in the course 
of life. It quickens the process that it 
may add to it. Geographical ideas arc 
ideas of place. Even an uneducated 
man learns to find his way, learns the 
relation of one place to another. What 
is the process by which he does so? 
Can we possibly learn the process, and 
reapply it to the education of the child ? 

Again, a child learns by his own act. 
What action can we give him that may 
enable him to lay hold of ideas of place, 
and bring them as it v/ere within his 
command ? 

I. The place that even the un- 
educated man comes to know, in his 
own neighbourhood, is his own home. 
Let the child, similarly, study the place 
he knows— his school and the vicinity of 
his school. And can we turn this study 
into play ? Every good teacher will 
answer differently. She is no teacher 
who does not invent ways of playing 
out knowledge. But the act by which, 
in the spirit of play, the geographical 
faculty can be made to grow, is map- 


making. In a true education, the use 
of the map will never need to be ex- 
plained to the student, for the simple 
reason that the truly-educated began 
himself to make maps before he was six. 

This is the first stage of geographical 
education — the making of maps of the 
schoolroom, the school garden, the 
rooms in the school-house, the streets 
and lanes and houses and gardens in 
the neighbourhood. Incidcntly, one 
may seek to train the public spirit of 
the child by teaching him to talk of 
what he saw on the road to school, of 
whether the streets were clean or dirty, 
of what was beautiful, of how noble it 
is to create beautiful things for the 
public good. Maps need not always be 
made, with paper and pencil. Any of 
the material abundant in the country 
con be used, beads and stieks, clay, 
sand, wet thread, or any thing else that 
pleases the child. Rut the power to 
make and use a map is assuredly grow- 
ing nevertheless. This is the first stage 
of geographical teaching, 

II. In the second stage wc go a little 
further afield, and observe such of the 
geographical Cultures of the neighbour- 
hood — ^thc river and its flow, a lake or 
tank, an island, peninsula, isthmus, as 
may enable the children to form strong 
and fresh associations with all these 
words. Instead of the old learning by 
heart of more or less meaningless terms, 
yfc have thus established a personal 
experience as the basis of future 
thought. And whole lessons may be 
given, in which the children are 
encouraged to fnid out such things as. 
Where is the river going to? Where 
did it come from? How did it grow? 
The ideal river, v/ith source, mouth, 
tributaries, praydi^as, and enclosing 
watershed, may be made in clay, as a 
relief map. Such a map might well 
take a whole term to make. 

III. In the third stage of geographi- 
cal ideas we have to take note of the 
fact that the human mind proceeds from 
the xvhole to the detail. If we notice 
the picture made by a young child, wc 
shall find that he always begins by 
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making a whole man. It is the maturer 
mind that seeks to render a face, or a 
hand, or what not. 

In the same way, there comes a time 
when the child has to be led to con- 
sider the world as a whole, the world 
we live in. Here we enter on such con- 
ceptions as those of mountains and 
plains, land and ocean, climate, north 
and south, and so on. By this time, the 
notion of the map — the markings that 
mean mountains or rivers, and so on, 
— is well understood, and the child, with 
maps , or a globe before him, can read 
off a description of any given country. 
It is always best to lead him to do this 
for himself. Remember that he learns 
by his own effort. He proceeds from 
known to unknown. He reads what 
maps express, in consequence of his 
own effort to express the same thing. 
Gradually, reasoning from what he has 
to what he has not experienced, he 
builds up the great idea of the world 
as a globe, with snow-caps, north and 
south, and a hot belt midway. 

If possible even this idea of the world 
as a globe should be puzzled out by him- 
self. If wc could only carry each 
individual mind in its education along 
the path the race has travelled in get- 
ting knowledge, the whole of our lives 
would be changed, for the whole world 
would be a world of genius, so rich and 
strong and many-coloured would our 
thought become. So we must reach the 
child’s deepest faculties by a problem 
or a picture. We must start him think- 
ing and guessing for himself. He 
knows what east and west mean. He 
knows where Calcutta stands, and where 
is Bombay. Picture a sailor setting 
forth from Calcutta, in a boat and sail- 
ing on and on for months and years. 
At last after infinite struggle, but 
always going cast, he arrives at 
Bombay. How is this explained ? 
Even in the end it cannot be guessed if 
he has to give it up. The roundness of 
the world, after this work of the child’s 
own mind upon the problem, will be 
realised and remembered. Until this 
has been gone through, he ought never 


to see a globe. The symbol, the picture, 
or the story ought always to come as 
the reward of effort made. 

What will be the climate of this 
particular country, hot or cold ? Why ? 
The effects of seas, mountains, plain, 
desert, latitude can be worked out, in 
case after case, from a few simple 
principles, easily deduced from ex- 
perience. There ought to be very little 
learning or memorising, and a vast 
amount of reasoning and impression- 
building throughout this education. 

The most fruitful of all considerations 
in connection with this question of 
general distribution of areas, is that of 
the nature of the work imposed by place 
and the character of the community and 
civilisations that grow in them. To 
work out the fact that coast-lines pro- 
duce fishers, and fishers become sailors, 
that fertile valleys make peasants, that 
mountain-sides or deserts make 
shephards, and to receive as reward for 
this some little knowledge of strange 
races or old civilisations and their 
history — this is to give a breadth to 
geographical ideas, that can never be 
forgotten. 

IV. On coming to the fourth stage, 
that of a definite knowledge of given 
countries, beginning with his own, wc 
shall find that the child’s mind is not 
wholly a blank. The process that was 
begun with map of school-house and 
garden, has been going on silently, and 
, ideas have been accumulating as to the 
relation of the places about him. 

Here again, it must be the whole 
before the particular — India before 
Bengal, and yet the homeland first 
amongst the countries of the world. 
And the book must only come at the 
end of learning, in order to fix the 
impressions given. We must return 
upon sensation, and try to picture the 
whole country in a series of journeys. 
In the old days these journeys would 
have been made by river, to-day they 
are made by railway. But in any case 
the journey ought to be imagined, the 
cities passed, the mountains and lakes 
seen, the forests, flowers and climate 
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thought out, with the map before him. 
After the journey, after many journeys, 
the province may be described and 
pictured. Finally, the learning of the 
lists that books contain may be 
demanded. Geography ought now to 
be a passion. Instead of learning the 
facts being a difficulty, it will be a 
^ delight. The mind of the taught has 
made a beginning. It can be left to 
teach itself the rest. 

THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
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always to go back to sensation, always 
to strike again the note of colour, form, 
movement, costume, act, word. The 
things seen must be brief, striking, 
clearly-defined, strongly-grouped. And 
there must at this stage be no subtle 
idea to bind the parts together. All 
must be simple, forceful, primitive and 
clear in motive as well as outline. 

It is true, in many senses, that the 
history of India has never yet been 
written. And here is one of them, that 
it has never yet been reduced to a series 
of concrete moments. This needs doing. 
It can only be done by one who studies 
Indian history with the heart. Mere 
head-knowledge will not do. All his- 
tory centres in a succession of vivid 
moments. We must be made to witness 
those moments. Having done so, the 
root of the matter is in us. Indian 
history is as capable as any other of 
such treatment. We know that Asoka 
sent out decrees to be carved on rocks 
and pillars, for these exist to the present 
day. Would it be difficult to think out 
the scene itself, the despatching of the 
orders, the carving of the message ? 

A second point about these word-pic- 
tures is that they need not be told in 
their historic order. The child will 
create order, later, amongst his own 
impressions. In the young mind there 
is no order, no correlation. One of the 
greatest of mental delights is to feel the 
growth of this. A child I know was 
given a flower to model. It carefully 
pulled the flower to pieces, and modelled 
each separate part separately, enclosed 
the whole in a match-box and handed it 
in, with perfect self-satisfaction as a 
model of the flower. There was here no 
perception of connection or co-ordina- 
tion. The same applies to our ideas of 
history. We must first acquire a quan- 
tity of impressions, and then afterwards 
see the sequences spring up amongst 
them. This perception of sequence and 
and succession is the true development 
of the historical sense. Our notion of 
time is derived from our idea of things 
that have happened in the course of 
time. 


History is very much more difficult 
to reduce to concreteness than is geo- 
graphy. But on the other hand, it has 
the advantage of the child’s natural 
passion for a story. We may be able 
to play tales of wars and migrations 
with bricks or with sticks, or what not ; 
but on the whole we shall have to go to 
story-telling, and study the child’s own 
methods there in order to deal with 
history. 

We all know the earliest stories that 
please the child. The very first consists 
of su«h statements as that the cat 
mews, the dog barks, and these over 
and over again. This is far below the 
stage of history. Gradually the child 
comes to the period of grown-ups, and 
calls for story-telling proper. He listens 
for hours to tales of Krishna slaying 
demons, or Sita and Rama wandering in 
the forest, those wonderful fairy-stories 
that only the Indian cliild possesses. 

This is the time when a few historical 
ideas begin to make their appearance. 
Amongst all the stories will be one or 
two names and tales taken from the 
country’s narrative. The child begins 
to have friends and favourites amongst 
the great men and women of the past. 
This is the point at which history pro- 
per begins, and the teaching of it in the 
school. 

I. The first point that we have to 
realise is that a very young mind can- 
not sustain a complicated story. The 
stories by which we at first build up the 
idea of history are such in name only, 
they are in fact word-pictures. We have 
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So we must make word-pictures, and 
we must give them in anything but 
their true order, only taking care to 
make them vivid and distinct. Buddha 
leading the goats up to Rajgir and 
pleading for their lives may be the 
history-lesson one day, and the very 
next may be Humayun breaking the 
musk-bag at the news of the birth of 
Akbar. Or we may picture the arrival 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen-Tsang, 
at a Buddhist monastery, say Nalanda 
or Ajanta, one day, and the next day 
we may go back to Skanda Gupta and 
his victory of the Huns. History that 
is not seen as pictures is not history at 
all to the childish mind, and is better 
not attempted. 

II. The next stage of history groups 
itself, not round vivid movements but 
round favourite characters. This is 
social history. Word-pictures of all old 
cities and the life lived in them, of old 
dshramas^ or universities, of pilgrimages, 
of wars, all these have to be attached 
to personalities, to great men and wo- 
men, and the idea, not of their lives at 
first, but of their personalities. We like 
them. We like to be with them. Beauti- 
ful things happen round them. This 
should be the feeling of the child. Here 
the teacher has most to discover what 
new meaning we begin to find out in old 
books when we search them for this kind 
of knowledge. In these early stages of 
history, the teacher should remember 
that the bent she gives the children’s 
sympathies will stay with them probably 
for life. Therefore one should be care- 
ful to base one’s feeling, and one’s praise 
and blame, on the strong and simple 
outlines of right and wrong, leaving the 


judgment free as far as possible for later 
formation of personal opinion. 

III. Again, there is the question of 
the expression of its knowledge by the 
child. When these two stages are past, 
we shall find that we have built up two 
kinds of elements in the mind of the 
taught, which together make the histori- 
cal imagination. We have built up the 
idea of events, and the idea of persons. 

We are now ready for the swing and 
drift of history. Behind them we shall 
be ready to see the significance of per- 
sons and moments. We can watch the 
Rajput giving place to the Musalman; 
or the Buddhist monasteries emptying 
in Gandhara; or the life and labours of 
Asoka or of Sankaracharya or of 
Aurangzebe; or the Mahratta overturn- 
ing the Mogul ; or the French struggling 
with the English in the South. And 
here the well-taught student will show 
his quality by startling us with vronder- 
ful questions. Encourage him to find 
out his own answers, — for original 
questions and original answers make 
works of genius. 

Not until we are thus prepared, pught 
we to be asked to face the learning of 
dreary facts and talk about facts that 
are now so apt to be called history. 
Only the lover of India can write the 
history of India. Only the lover of In- 
dia can teach the history of India. 

India is the music of the song, the 
theme of her own drama. Throughout 
our teaching we have it in our own 
hands to determine the thirst that shall 
reverberate with their country’s name 
through our children’s lives. We have 
it in our power to create those elemen- 
tary associations that shall forbid them 
to think other than that. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

This last issue of the year begins with 
Christianity in India by Swami Viveka- 
NANDA. It is a rather imperfect report 
of a lecture delivered by the Swami at 


Detroit (D.S.A.) in March, 1894. 
This is published in Prabuddha Bharata 
for the first time and is not included in 
The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. . . . Next follow two Un- 
published Letters of Swami Vivekananda 
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which are extremely interesting. The 
second letter has reference to certain 
remarks in his famous speech in Madras^ 
My Plan of Campaign, • . . Discourses 
hy Swami Premananda is taken from 
the diary of a disciple. ... S. Radha- 
KRisHNAN who contributes Philosophy 
and the Life-values to this issue, needs 
little introduction to our readers. lie 
occupies the King George V Chair of 
Philosophy in the Calcutta University 
and is the author of several well-known 
works, such as The Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, The Hindu 
View of Life, Indian Philosophy, 2 
volumes, Kalki, etc. He enjoys inter- 
national reputation as a thinker, writer 
and speaker. He delivered the Upton 
Lectures at Oxford in 1927 and the 
Hibbert Lectures (for 1929) at Man- 
chester and London in the beginning of 
this year, and has shortly returned from 
England after having occupied the chair 
of Comparative Religion in the Man- 
chester College, Oxford, for some time. 
The professor, who is well-versed in the 
Eastern and Western lore, can certainly 
speak with authority on the comparative 
values of the two civilisations. . . . We 
are glad to be able to publish The 
Mexican Analogy by K. B. Madhava, 
M.A., A.I.A. (London), and hope it will 
prove interesting and instructive to 
Indian readers. Mr. Madhava is a 
brilliant professor of the Mysore Univer- 
sity in which he occupies the chair of 
Statistical Economics. He is an 
Associate of the Institute of Actuaries, 
London, and has many thoughtful 
works to his credit. . . . Karma Yoga 
of the Gita is a thoughtful study by 
Praxash Chandra Sinha Roy, B.A., 
Nyayavagisiia who is a retired Govern- 
ment official and the author of, among 
other works, a treatise on logic and an 
essay on the Gitd, . . . We have no 
doubt our readers will appreciate the 
Hints on Practical Education by Sister 
Nivedita, which we include in this 
number. The Sister was an expert in 
the theory and practice of education, as 
our readers may know. The present 
article forms part of a work on education 


by the Sister, which is still unpublished. 
.... We regret we have to omit 
Ashtavakra Samhita by Swami Nitya- 
swarupananda from the present issue. 
The chapter to be next published is a 
very long one and we want it to be 
begun in the first number of the next 
year for the convenience of new sub- 
scribers. 

ANECDOTES OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

We present our readers with a few 
anecdotes of Swami Vivekananda, which 
we think are hitherto unknown. 

Here is an incident which tells of the 
large heart of Swami Vivekananda. 
When Swamiji was about to return from 
England for the first time, his friends 
in London were raising by subscription 
some money to present him as a purse. 
When the collection was going on, some 
one handed over a petition to him for 
helping a batch of poor and homeless 
persons. As soon as he got the petition 
in his hand, Swamiji gave away the 
whole amount of the collection to the 
man. When he was asked by one of his 
friends why he did so, Swamiji replied : 
“These men are suffering for v/ant of 
shelter. What is my money good for, if 
not for helping these people?” 

« 

Mr. Alan Leo wrote : 

“I met Swami Vivekananda many 
times in London in 1895, also at the 
house of Mr. E. T. Sturdy with whom 
he was staying in Berkshire, and when- 
ever I asked him for his birth-hour, he 
invariably said he had forgotten when 
he was born, and on one occasion when 
pressed, he smilingly replied : ‘My dear 
Mr. Leo, I have taken a through ticket, 
and have forgotten I was ever born.* ” 

* 

One Mr. Athwale happened to go to 
America just about the time the Swami 
Vivekananda had got a firm footing in 
New York. As he had gone there with- 
out any introduction, learning that the 
Swami had made a name for himself 
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and had secured a circle of influential 
followers and friends, he naturally went 
to seek his assistance. Athwale met him 
in the afternoon when he was sitting in 
the midst of a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen. As soon as the Swami 
saw his friendless countryman before 
him, he treated the latter as an old 
friend. He asked the visitor if he knew 
Hindustani. On receiving an affirmative 
answer, a cordial talk ensued, in course 
of which sound advice was given. At 
the end of the conversation, the Swami 
asked Athwale to remember two things 
which would ensure him success* 
“Avoid,” said he, “the temptation of 
woman. And whether you are able or 
not, show that you can spend money 
freely and you will succeed.” With this 
advice, he introduced the enterprising 
Indian to an influential lady friend of 
him, who at last managed to get him an 
ei^trance into one of the greatest fac- 
tories in America. 

The Reporter to The Rutherford 
American wrote in conclusion, after 
hearing Swainiji’s lecture on “Indian 
Religious Thought,” as follows : 

^*As my compaiiion and I wended our 
way homeward, the vast vault of the 
blue sky was studded with stars, and 
the blessed fragrance of Christmas still 
lingered in the streets of the great city. 
We thought of the old and beautiful 
legend of the Eastern Magi who followed 
the star which led them, with their 
homage of Frankincense and Myrrh, to 
the Babe lying in the manger of 
Bethlehem. And we wondered if this 
Oriental wanderer was not one of the 
same high caste, who nineteen hundred 
years later had come to our Western 
Continent to throw light upon the inner 
meaning of that pure gospel, which that 
noble soul had preached and illus- 
trated.” 

•* 

Thus said Swami Turiyananda about 
Swamiji : 

“Sri Ramakrishna used to say of him 
that he was truthful, — a nak^, un- 
sheathed sword. As regards his fo^ he 


said : *He is like a blazing fire ; what- 
ever is thrown in, would be consumed.’ 
On our first meeting, Sri Ramakrishna 
introduced us to each other. At the 
very first sight I felt that he was a great 
hero, but also somewhat proud. He had 
a strong tendency to argue. He did not 
easily accept what Sri Ramakrishna 
said. On our way home we had a talk. 
Swamiji said : ^The more far-sighted a 
man, the more intelligent we consider 
him. . . . Because we are not having 
nectar, why should we eat dirt? Why 
should we live in the world because we 
are not having God?’ When I asked him 
about Sri Ramakrishna, be said : *If 
you ask me, I say he is L — O — ^V— -E 
personified.’ . . Evidently he was cons- 
cious of his powers. At the Baranagore 
Math, there would often be talks about 
preaching. He said : ^Every one 
preaches. What others do unconscious- 
ly, I shall do consciously. If you 
obstruct me, I shall go to the pariah 
villages and there preach. Preaching 
means expression. You think that 
Trailinga Swami is silent. No, his silence 
itself is preaching. Plants and trees also 
preach.’ ” 

VICARIOUS atonement 

It may legitimately be said that we 
know little of the details of the lives 
of great sages and prophets. The ac- 
counts that are available are more or 
less mere outlines. The Hindu saints 
and prophets are no exception. Yet 
these details are often specially helpful. 
The life of Sri Ramakrishna, lived so 
near to us, reveals thus great many 
truths which otherwise would have been 
hidden. This is no place to estimate 
the help that we have received from 
him in this respect. W[e shMl mention 
here only one point. We have been al- 
ways familiar with the idea that spiri- 
tual men, if they like, can take. aWay 
our Karmaa and free us from th^lr 
bondage. But where was the proof ? 
Could this actually take place? Com- 
mon sense Would tell us that it was 
impossible. The life of Sri Rama^ 
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krishli6> however, gives us^ dear 
evhlence of its possibility. There were 
cases In his life^ in which he bttflf(r«* 
for others and midc them free, lit 
himself repeatedly declared that his Li**! 
illness was due to taking the sins of 
others tm himself. Now we can btlic\t 
in its possibility^ though w* rnay^not 
explain how itls done. 

All American gentlemun once wrote 
lib that though ( hn t jKo lUitd 
dibedbes, raised the cuad ard did oti. t 
such miracles, he »s nt\er sa^d lo hi*/ 
‘suffered in consequcKc, — hod do 
explain the difference ^ - Sri Kai»i4.»- 
krishna suffered, but Christ did not 
Our leply to this is that we know \iry 
ill Hi of Ihi actual details of CliMst' 
lifi How do we know that h< di * I'ot 
Miffci .•* 0)i< pouit we have to nmtui 
Ijtj in tun ccnnuction. The word S if 
ftriUK*’ as applied to persons like Sn 
11 iinuknshna, Itais a diffei iit conno- 
tatic*n. When de suffer, our self-coiis 
^joiisniss is overwhelmca by the pinj,b 
/ f suffering. But when th* / suffer, it 
oidv the body and the surface mind 
Ihid ere affictid; th< *r bcl^ msciom 
. t riinms unaffettfd W'Jvn a 
Rama\r»Nhr a’s bod> lumints (liseaMil, 
it docs not indn^atc th d tin hio nob 
othiis ha\e overwik med wti Tli 
corresTiu^ iini refernd to abu\i fays 
that Chiisl pctssesstd the full mastery 
o\cr Nafu^^ .»cd wa , therefoie, not 
liable to '«ng e\ n whei he ud 

disease or raised the dead. The pon t 
IS not whelli/^r oh< has mastery ov/r 
Nature or not. Tit point u, vhetlier 
the laws of Kamta slioulti have bway or 
not. Even in Hwist’s life we find tnc 
leeo^'uition nt the law t)f Kartrw. ft h 
thib which explains the need of Christ's 
vicarioub atonement. (Jod wanted lihat 
some one must suffer for man*8 sin. Sin 
must pay its ptiiaby. There was no 
escape from this. Therefore Christ 
c.ime forward and atoncal on behalf of 
mankind. The law of Karma is com- 
pistely* justified in vicarious atonement. 
We do not call Sn Ramaknshna’s suf- 
fering for others* Karma fs vicarious 
atonement, lor the phrase has a special 


theoiogica] signifii auce. Wc would only 
point out that bri Ramakrishna recog* 
nised that if there were Kannas, these 
must have lh< ir way. 

Now Ih* '♦ ihit anothei may suffer 
foi or A u{«, is V very deep-seated 
iiK dii ^ I he Hindus. E\cn oriiiiiary 
V 'I igi believe ttiat his;lily spiritual 
5 r on con relieve people of their evil 
A ifh\f V d take them upon themselves. 
Thev tdltn xpproach Sadhu*^ un<l San* 
tit for such It lief, liny albo be- 
that spriln d p rsems <»in change 
* <1)11 sc of man\ Amyiaa. As a 

Tesult V have liie Curu-vtl fa, - the idea 
if u on dual ptr^on icccpt' one as 
a disciph , he nc>t cml / gi\»*s him 
spiritu instruction, but take s aiyay 
all obstructing Kamm^ uum it be 4^il{^ 
c»ph*s mind, sitht* lla disciple ha^ 
to buflLt for las Si ,;n 1 has an 14- 
impeded spin n ^ i'y s. It is be- 
lieved thii Iht Knitnuy w» t f>e suffered 
In Atmt mmc If, -for nu fCanna 
cm go vithout having an effcii. The 
^ that f)y louclrng a holy. person 
one c«i/* t rid of </Mc\ sins, is Jso v&f^ 
M'minoh Nol th.)i suet belief arc al- 
\v< v * ]UM lud. Not all spiriLu^ persons 
iiav r su h r< dcf mu'g power, put some 
suitly ha and hMicc the ^j/ic valent 
r* iicf. 

Nor IS »his p merf jjopu’ar belief. 
Indv are n ferences in U;hdu book^, 
tebUfying to tht truth of IIun bf Jicf." We 
hall h» me niton borac of themi 

(1) Inc Am ^ ntaJei i **110 

gives up both good and t ^ ’i Karma$» 
Hr dear relatua get the and the 
t i.t ruiea the t ^ il Kamiaf» ’ (It) 

|T}»c theory is thut <s*i ' man of 
ilod realisation has hi« g<K)/l and evil 
h i.r as. These are .‘ailed prdrahdha 
harms, which were acquired m pre- 
lous lives, and as a residt of which he 
h id to be born on earth. When a man 
realise - the b^ghesl Truth, all his other 
Knrtnab arc destfbyed. but these prd* 
rabdha kartnan remain with him, though 
they cannot bind him anyway. This 
reference showiS that one*8 Karma can 
be inherited by another.] 
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(2) We have in the MaMbhdrata, 
Adi Parva, Chapter 84, the story of a 
king nam^ Tayftti who became old 
and yet wanted to have more sense- 
enjoymient* Puru, his son, took his old 
age on himself and gave him back his 
youth. 

[Here also the possibility of taking 
another’s conditions on oneself is recog- 
nised.] 

(8) In the Mahdhhdrataf Shdnti 
Parva^ Chapter 281, the following story 
occurs : By killing a demon called 
Vritra, Indra incurred sin. To get rid 
of this sin, he went to Brahmd. Brahm^ 
sent for several other gods, and having 
divided Indra’s sin into several portions, 
asked them to take a portion each. 
They accepted them and thus Indra was 
pet free. 

I '(4) The Manu-Samhitd : ‘‘The man 
'bf realisation, having given his good 
Karmas to his dear ones and his evil 
Karmas to his enemies, attains the 
btemal) Brahman through meditation.” 
[6. T9)\ 


[See reference No. !.] 

(5) Buddha said : “Hay all sins and 
sufferings of the world come to me, and 
may all the world be happy I” 

[Here also the possibility of taking 
others’ Karmas is Tecognised.] 

(6) The Kuldmava Tantra : “Often 
the sin committed by the disciple, en- 
tails on the Guru.** 

(7) An incident in the life of Sri 
Chaitanya : It was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury A.D. It is mentioned in Sri 
Chaitanya Bhdgavata, Madhya Khanda, 
Chapter 18, that Sri Chaitanya said to 
two arch sinners, Jag&i and Mftdh&i : 
‘I am responsible for all the sins that 
you have committed in your past 
millions of lives, if you do not commit 
any more sin. ... I have taken all 
your sins. Just see with your own 
eyes.’ In order to prove to them that 
they had indeed been freed from their 
sins, he became dark-coloured. And he 
said to others : ‘Do you no longer con- 
sider them sinners. I have taken their 
sins on myself.’ 


REVIEW 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE BIBLE. By 
'ISttal Chandra Chakravarty, M,A,, Vidya- 
nidhi, pp. Price as. 8. 

This booklet is intended to throw light on 
some principal doctrines of the Bible such 
as (1) The origin of the serpent-idea, (2) 
The forbidden tree, (8) The temptation, 
(4) The fall from heaven, — ^the original sin,. 
(6) Crucifixioa, Resurrection, Holy Ghost. 
Mr. Chakravarty has brought his studies 
to bear upon the fact that these Biblical 
notions have b^n borrowed from the Hindus. 

The serpent-idpa ; ''The Vedic Ahi (Vritra 
the 'veritable prototype of Satan) passed 
almost unaltered^ into the Iranian Avesta, 
where it became kpown with the descriptive 
epithet 'dahak’ as 'Azidahaka* which is 
equivalent to Sanskrit 'Ahi dahaka*. Ahi re- 
appears in the Greek Echis, Echidna.” 

The temptation : Adam and Eve are taken 
from the passive Puiusha and th^active 
Prakriti of the Samkhya and 

the serpent signifies ***'« 

-The Vedic picture oi. 
changed into the 
Purusha and Prakriti. 


The fall from heaven— the original sin: 
"The Samkhya parallelism to the Bible 
would be more vividly brought out, if we 
should understand Adam standing for 
Sattva, Eve for Rajas and the Serpent for 
Tamas. Then Tamas or Evil with the help 
of Rajas or motive power would overcome 
Sattva or goodness and thus the degeneracy 
of the world would set in. The preponder- 
ance, of Tamas ingrained in the very con- 
stitution of the universe is the original sin." 

The crucifixion— Resurrection— Holy Ghost: 
By crucifixion Christ is said to have purged 
the earth of the original sin. It is just 
the idea of Shiva swallowing poison for the 
good of the world. Shiva conquered death 
(Mrityunjaya). So Christ too reappeared 
after his death all triumphant. His spirit 
was undying and holy. 

Creation of Eve: Eve was drawn out of 
Adam and the same ^k place in his deep 
sleep. The deep sleep of Adam finds 
corroboration in the sleep of Marayanq 
(Purushottama) from which he is roused 
being actuated by the desire of creation. 
Psakriti, the counterpart of Eve, stands* for 
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tbii desire which is inside and ni^t outside 
Pumshs., 

We observe certain inconsistencies in these 
remarks of the a!ithor. In the Svetaswaiara ‘ 
Upanishad two birds stand for the doer and 
the spectator, the Jiva and Atman in one 
and Uie same Vjeing. Jiva is not Prakriti 
alone, it is rather a mystical mixture of 
both Piirusha and Prakriti. Moreover, 
Tamas is a part of Prakriti, while Satiuii h 
not a part of Eve.* Again Adam^ Eve and 
SAtan stand for Sattva, Rajas and Tama". 
How is it that Adam is Purusha at brn 
place and Sattva, i,t\, Prakriti in other: 
The fall coiresponds more to the Vaishnava 
conception of Jivaima being subject to the. 
force of Maya (ignorance), a free soul 
I'^coming bound. Purusha do-s not suffer 
f«»r the cosmic evolution of Prakriti .and 
Prakriti does not constitute the whole *'f 
man. Finally Adam is Puriishottiima* aiu: 
Ev«' is his dcFirc for creation. Has Piirtiaha 
actording to Si^mkhya /tc.s'io? II '» 
i.. ^Vakriti the. desire i*' i'jn isha? 

Ut>wever the author opens ui QiaCU?sk»o , 
which is original and thought-provoking. 
His suggestions may help some researches 
a l u g Ibis line. The Vedas o^ the Indians, 
the vesta of the Persians and the Genesis 
of the JoAV.! have got many tiaduiona in 
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common and they bear .family likeness, and 
undoubtedly the Vedas come first, in order 
of time. Yet in the absauce oi any direct 
evidence,^ it is difficult to prove whether one 
race borrows its ideas fiom the other. For 
accord.ing to Ih*' Piyihological theory, as 
ag.aiu>>( liic rli^inp.cal one, every race mind ' 
evolves .similar j'cas at ccrluin stages, 
a little moditied by tv.ivironiiicnU, It cannot ' 
' dcnict! that at a ripe stage, when ideas 
it.t imported ;*ntiide> they receive 

ready acceptance and liod a permanent place 
in the records of the ^ace 

INDIAN IDEALS, Annie Bi:sant, 

IK L. Thinsopfdtai PahJishing HovgCt 
Adynr, Madras, iJ.S Price Re, V 
(hoard), He, llsj- 

bouk contains tb'^* Kamala Lectures^ 
f(u 1024-2111 delivered by the author at 
(nlcuttn, University on Titdi. 9 A bJeala iii (ijp 
Iv.ii.'c.'itioii, (2) Religion Phl.oPOph^ andj 
(:i^ A,il. It is Lxe i study of Indiriil 

rop.v.M, JI ihf: 

.rv'uii the part it is aeai'iii". ii ntST 

future. The nuthor\s rdciprctation of 
Indian thought and hi- h, consideralily 
<%b>urc..* by her Tbeofiopbirid views. THo,^ 
b.)ok is nicely printed. I'hc eet-up is abn#; 
^.'ood. 


NEWS ANJ) REPORTS 


R. K. MISSION, B.\RISAL 

The report for the yoar.s 1W8 aod 1921) is 
to hand, giving a nice record of wcmI; done. 

There were weekly classes on the frttd ; 
140 .sittings in all were held to expound the 
teachings of Sri H|||tiakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda and Wher great teachers ; 
'here w'cre birthday celebratiorci of these 
two great teachers wath lectures and feeding 
of the poor. The* Mission has a library and 
it helps other educational institutions by 
monthly grants. It maintains a sludehta’ 
^boiiie where students lived in 1929. ,Tfce 
|ioine is making fine progress. ^ 

f 19& persons were given temporary ; 

^ patients were picked up and c.ariis9 to 
. fal hospitals, 20 patients w'ere treated 
medicine and diet, and 76 patients 'lili43rc 
pursed in their own homes. The Misston iklso 
&d ,. valuable service duriUg smaff-^x ^and 
^raolera epidemics in severid parts of the 
^striel^ 

'f The >work of the cenUe is growing apace. 


It wants at !oa«.t ll ,. 2f/,iK)0 fo?' ihe constrti^^ 
tioD of a foi tl'-: uccomn^Hiidion of 

students' bom.*, ^li-ssion office, l.brory, 
outdoor di.'iptuifiry, and a teebni al dep»r%. 
ment. 

All contrih>ttiiRis may be 
i^rvsident, U, K. Mission, BarhaL BewgAl. v**; 

R. K. .it.SriRAMA. K/i.«KOT, ; 

KATTii-^^^ VR 

The report, of the above, nslittiiiior from 
. Marcb. :*i Ffbruivry, \ftW. j-.ivmg a 

hn?' rc. xiid of work, is to lu.r.d. Tlu. V ihrama 
which is the only one of ^in* R. K. Order in. 
Kathiawar, completed its third year of 
existenoo in 1930. 

Regular Jliscourses on the Upanishads and 
the works of Swami Vivekananda were held 
several times a week in the A.'slirama ; a 
series of cli^ talks were given to lirgh 
School were 21 public 

lecturc|||i8Sl^ira^ons,. of birthdays cf 

reading room 
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were maintained in the Ashrama ; several 
publications were brought to disseminate 
religious teaching ; and Bhajanaa were held 
twice a fortnight, which were highly 
appreciated by people. The Ashrama also 
helped poor students and others. 

The needs of the Ashrama are : (1) a 

building for its accommodation, estimated 
at Rs. 80,000 ; (2) help for the maintenance 
of Sddhua and workers ; (8) books for the 
library ; ^ and (4) help for a students’ home. 

: preMananda lantern lectures 

^ The Ramakrishna Seva-Samiti Sangha 
which has been carrying on an educational 
jpropaganda in the villages of Vikrampore, — 
a well-known section of the Dacca district — 
pas associated its lantern lectures with the 

E »wed name of Swami Premananda, a 
pie of Sri Ramakrishna, who had visited 
^ ampore three times. In course of five 
months 20 lectures were delivered in 11 
jvillaifes. An appeal has now been sent out 
'by the headmasters oi several high schools 
'for funds for the help of the Sangha. We 
also join . with them in their appeal and 
hope th<e public will do generous help to the 
(Sangha\in its noble work of welfare. 

All contributions may be sent to Secretary, 
R. K, ^eva-Samiti Sangha, P,0., Raima, 
Dacca, Bengal, 

R. K. ASHRAMA, ASANSOL 

It is wi|di great pleasure that we went 
through th^ report of the above institution 
for the years 1027 to 1929. The Ashrama 
maintained an Orphanage with 4 orphans, 
an L. P. School with 60 pupils against 16 in 
the beginning, a Night School with 40 
students from the depressed classes, a 
Library and a Charitable Dispensary ; 
carried on Sopial and Philanthropic works, 
such as, cremating the dead, giving 
occasional pecuniary help to needy persons, 
coming to the lescue of stranded or desti- 
tute boys or girls, and doing relief in times 
of fire and flood. It also arranged to bring 
some Sann&yasins ^f the Belur Math who 
delivered lectures ^d held discourses on 
varioi^ occasions, the birthday anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna were - duly 
observed and on each occasion the Daridra- 
Ndrdyimas were sumptuously fed. 


The Ashrama is badly in n^d of a Shrine < 
room and a well in its own premises. It is 
sincerely hoped that thesd wants will be 
removed before long by the generous gentle- . 
men of the locality. 

It is also proposed to open an artisan 
school for the labouring class. But the 
resources at the disposal of the Ashrama are 
not sufficient to meet the expenses. It, 
therefore, appeals to the generous public to 
help the cause. Contributions, however 
small, will be thankfully accepted and 
acknowledged by the President or Secretary, 
Sri Ramfikriahna Ashrama, Asansol, E, I, Ry, 

R. K. SEVASHRAMA, 
CHITTAGONG 

The report of the above institution for 
the year 1929-80, gives a humble but useful 
record of work done. The members of the 
Sevashrama nursed patients in their own 
houses, attended some small-pox and cholera 
patients, cremated dead bodies, picked up 
helpless patients and sent them to the 
hospital, gave temporary relief in the shape 
of money and rice to some helpless and 
invalid persons, collected and distributed 
some warm clothings to the poor people, 
picked up an old helpless invalid woman 
and attended her in the Sevashrama, gave 
Homoeopathic medicines to the outdoor 
patients, and did relief work on the occasion 
of the Siva-Chaturdashi-Meld, Toward^' 
spreading true education the institution con- 
ducted a Primary School for girls with 
facilities for religious and technical training, 
and also for Sanskrit study for the elderly 
girls, arranged for imparting religious,' 
technical, and hygienic instructions among 
the women, conducted a students’ home and ' 
a library. It also organised several centred 
in villages for religious and physical culture^ 
celebrated the birthday anniversaries of Si^ 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, as 
well as the Durgd-pujd and the Jagaddhdtr^ 
pujd, and held weekly discourses wi# 
Kirtana, 

The Ashrama stands in need of purchasi j 
the land in which it stands and of con 
ing the necessary, houses, which will ^t ^ 
least Rs. 4,000, and hopes its appeal |in the^ 
cause of the noble work will be generous! 
responded to. 
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